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OUR POSITION AS A NAVAL POWER. 

‘ The strength of England is not to be found in al¬ 
liances with great military Powers, but is to be found 
henceforth in the efficiency and supremacy of her 
navy—a navy as powerful now as the navies of all 
Europe. , 

These words were used by the present Prime Minister in the 
course of a speech delivered in 1878. They are cited because they 
furnish a concise and authoritative text for the arguments contained in 
this paper; and are not introduced for the purpose of criticism or 
objection. It will be seen, however, that Mr. Gladstone’s estimate 
of our actual naval strength was probably too sanguine three years 
ago, and is altogether inaccurate at * the present time. Upon the 
principle which the quotation contains there is no occasion to dwell. 
Everyone, happily, is agreed that without a powerful navy no alliances 
can render us secure; that with our shores and our commerce 
protected from attack we can afford to be independent of any 
alliance. But the fact, or supposed fact, for which Mr. Gladstone 
takes credit is well worthy of our attention, for it is plain from the 
very nature of the argument that the superiority of our navy over 
that of the combined fleets of Europe is assumed to be the necessary 
Vol. XIII.—No. 71. B 
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condition of our enjoying that independence which is claimed as our 
unique and fortunate inheritance. 

What are the grounds upon which this assumption is based ?—and 
has it any foundation at all outside the imagination of those whose 
arguments depend upon its correctness ? This is a question which it 
is worth while to try and answer. And if, unhappily, it should turn 
out that the conditions to which we attach so much ralue are 
altogether unlike those which actually exist, it is obvi^i that we 
must take an entirely new view of our* position^Rnd modify 
our opinions as to our necessities on the one liana, or our re¬ 
sponsibilities on the other. If absolute naval supremacy is not 
essential, well and good—things may well remain as they are ; but 
then it will be wise to refrain even in argument from making our 
security dependent upon the attainment of such supremacy. If, on 
the other hand, it is the principle which is right but the actual 
fulfilment which is faulty, then it certainly behoves us to turn our 
best attention to the task of bringing the practice into harmony 
with the principle. It is the object of this paper to show that the 
latter view of the situation is the correct one, and that, while Mr. 
Gladstone is right in insisting upon the superiority of our navy over 
the navies of all other Powers, as the sine qua non of our safety as a 
nation, he is incorrect in assuming that the guarantee he requires 
at present exists. 

One of the most remarkable, and perhaps most disheartening, 
features of the discussions which are continually taking place with 
regard to the adequacy and efficiency of the navy is the amount of 
time which is wasted in quibbling over the exact relative strength of 
the English and French fleets. The acrimony and violence with 
which the contending parties bandy charges of inaccuracy or wilful 
misrepresentation would do credit to a theological dispute ; and an 
unfortunate element of unreality is given to the conflict by the 
frequency with which opponents in politics turn out to be opponents 
in matters of naval construction and administration. An able and 
well-informed correspondent assures the public that, taking into 
account ships to be built, the weakness of existing types, the pre¬ 
valence of some hitherto unappreciated defect, the strength of our 
navy as compared with that of France has diminished till the pro¬ 
portions stand at ten to nine or some such unsatisfactory figure. 
No sooner has the alarmist sounded his note than a rival appears in 
the field, and with the utmost gravity demonstrates that corre¬ 
spondent number one has omitted this or that ship from our own list, 
has overestimated the rate of progress of some vessel which figures 
in that of our neighbours, has ignored this new invention or 
overlooked that new armament, and that, in short, the proportionate 
figures ought to be as thirteen to ten instead of as ten to nine. And 
when this is done, the public, who know very little about the navy, 
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though they care a great deal, become tranquil once more under the 
assurance that the alarmist is wrong in his figures, and that con¬ 
sequently his opponent is right in his conclusions. Yet the 
extraordinary complacency with which the optimists rest satisfied 
with the conclusions at which they have arrived, cannot fail to be a 
perpetual source of amazement to those who are not engaged in the 
controvewy but are nevertheless anxious for the welfare of the navy. 
Theverynwt that argument and contention in the matter is possible, 
that the strSIgth of the English and French navies should be so near 
an equality that any doubts as to the superiority of the former should 
be entertained for a moment, is in itself the strongest imaginable 
proof that the alarmists err, if anything, on the side of moderation. 

* A navy as powerful as the navies of all Europe: ’ such is the ideal 
which is henceforth to make us independent of all alliances. And yet 
it is possible to discuss at length, and with the aid of arguments 
which, if not conclusive, are at any rate very plausible, whether the 
naval force of a single Power is not equal to our own. 

And such a discussion has been maintained, and is still continued, 
by men who are by no means amateurs in the matter of maritime 
warfare, but who, on the contrary, are qualified to form an opinion by 
the light of the widest practical experience, and the fullest theoretical 
knowledge. It is not necessary for the purposes of this argument to 
enter into an elaborate discussion as to the precise strength of the 
French fleet, and the fighting value of the individual ships of which 
it is composed; but it is patent to the most elementary student of 
the question, that the naval force of the Republic is most formidable, 
and is likely to become more formidable every year. To show, how¬ 
ever, that this fact is not unacknowledged or unappreciated by the 
highest authorities, it will be as well to quote the opinions of Admiral 
Symonds and Sir Thomas Brassey, as representing respectively the 
combatant and the official departments of naval administration. 

The Admiral writes as follows:— 

A comparison of the fleets in battle array, as they will be in 1885 (if France 
follows her announced plans, and we do not greatly increase ours), shows a Frencji 
total of sixty-one vessels against our sixty, when some of her ships will be as 
much more powerful than any of our present ships (the * Inflexible ’ alone excepted) 
as was a line-of-battie ship to a frigate. Nor must we altogether forget that thp 
comparison may he made much worse for us, if—as has happened before —-the 
Italian fleet, with its very powerful ships, should be joined to that of France, making 
eighty to sixty. . > 

Nor is the Civil Lord of the Admiralty much more reassuring. 
Sir Thomas Brassey, writing to the Times , says:— . , 

In ships actually ready for sea, our ironclad fleet compares favourably with the 
French, hut this will cease to he the case if armoured shipbuilding in France is con¬ 
tinued with the same activity which has been displayed since the dose of thp 
Franco-German war. In the interval which has elapsed since 1877, the 
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armoured tonnage launched has been 29,171 tons for the French, and for the 
British navy 21,700 tons; and while our Navy Estimates for the present year 
(1882) provide a sum of 750,000/. for armoured construct ion, no less than 1,081,000/. 
has been voted for the French navy. It is obvious that this disparity cannot long* 
continue. 

But if such be the proportion between the fleets of England and 
France alone, what becomes of the happy assumption that we possess a 
naval force as powerful as the navies of all other nations ? /*br to the 
navy of France we must add those of Italy, of GermanAustria* 
of Russia, Turkey, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Spam, Portugal, 
Holland, and Greece, in the old world ; and of the United States, 
Brazil, Chili, and the Argentine Republic in the new ; not forgetting 
the formidable additions which have recently been made to the 
hitherto insignificant armaments of China and Japan. A fair esti¬ 
mate of the disposable force of the principal Powers above mentioned 
has been furnished by Sir Thomas Brassey, who, in the second 
volume of his new and valuable work on the British navy, inserts the 
following tabulated statement of the war fleets of the chief maritime 
Powers: 1 — 

Classification of Armoured Skips . 

1, Sea-going ships, and ships which can be employed on foreign coasts, having 
armour of not. less than 9 inches, and carrying guns of not less than 18 tons. 

2. Sea-going ships with armour in parts of 7 and 8 inches, and guns of 12 tons 
weight. 

8. Sea-going ships moderately or partially armoured, with armaments of 
numerous armour-piercing guns of the lighter natures. 

4. Sea-going ships moderately armoured, and of comparatively light armament. 

6. Coast-service turretrships, with 8-inch and thicker armour, and guns of not 
leas than 18 tons. 

6. Coast-service ships of moderate dimensions, armament, and armour. 

7, Small armoured gun-vessels with the lightest armour-piercing guns. 


Armoured Ships. 


Countries 

Group I. 

% 

2 

o 

Group III. 

> 

0. 

I 

0 

Total 

Heavy rifled 
guns 

Group V. 

k 

1 

O 

o. 

1 

O 

Total 

I 

1 

France 

16 

8 

1 

4 

29 

167 

0 

7 

4 

11 

33 

Germany . 

9 

0 

1 

3 

13 

124 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10 

Italy . 

4 

2 

0 

5 

11 

79 

0 

3 

0 

3 

20 

Austria 

2 

1 

0 

5 

8 

68 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Russia . . 

1 

0 

3 

4 

8 

f 70 

2 

17 

2 

21 

P43 

United States . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Total Foreign . 

32 

11 

6 

21 

69 

008 

8 

49 

8 

65 

106 

England . 

20 

0 

9 

5 

40 

410 

8 

3 

3 

14 

48 


» 'Throughout these tables a comparison of speed between English and foreign 
ships would show an almost invariable and quite unpardonable inferiority on the part 
of the former. 
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Classification of Unai'moured Ships and Cruisers of the Newer Types . 

1. Vessels of 3,000 tons and upwards. 

2. Vessels of from 1,700 to 2,500 tons. 

3. Vessels under 1,600 tons, 

4. Vessels from 750 to 850 tons. 


tfJNARMOURED SHIPS. CRUISERS OF THE NEWER TXPES. 


Countries 

Group 1. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Total 

Older cmlrere 
perhaps still 
efficient 

Group IV. 
The newer 
gun-vessels 

France . 

3 

22 

21 

46 

0 

3 

Germany 

2 

15 

0 

17 

0 

' 2 

Italy . 

1 

2 

3 

6 

0 

2 

Austria. 

2 

4 

3 

9 

0 

2 

Russia . 

7 

2 

7 

10 

0 

0 

United States 

PI 

? 2 

?1 

4 

? 

P0 

Total Foreign 

! 16 

I 47 

35 

98 

_ 

9 

England 

11 

30 

24 

05 

— 

11 

t 


Thus it will be seen how far off we are from the happy ideal 
which all parties seem to agree is essential to our well-being. It is, 
of course, improbable, not to say impossible, that a coalition such as 
that suggested will ever be opposed to us; but it is as well at the out¬ 
set to get rid of a fallacy in which many persons still unhappily 
believe, namely, that the fleet at our command is equal to, or even 
nearly equal to, those of all the other naval Powers combined. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that the computation which makes the 
measure of our required naval strength that of the sum of the oppo¬ 
sition of possible enemies, is based upon an empty tradition merely. 
At the beginning of 1805 the effective strength of the British navy, 
and that of the combined fleets of France and Spain, was about 
equal, and by that time all other possible competitors were disposed 
of. In the following year the superiority of our navy, in effective 
ships of the line, to that of France, Was variously estimated at from 
two to one up to as high a figure as twelve to one. 2 

In 1801 we had afloat and in commission 100 ships of the line; 
in 1812, 102 ; and in the year preceding the close of the war we 
possessed no less than 644 effective ships-of-war of all classes. 

For several years the vote for the sea services exceeded 18,000,000L 
During the course of the war no less than 390 ships-of-war, of which 
144 were ships of the line and the remainder frigates, were captured 
or destroyed by our fleets: 245 of the prizes were added to the 
British navy. 

Thus it will be seen that at the period when this country not 
only possessed, but was able in the most effective way to demonstrate, 
that supremacy at sea which we are so ready to declare essential to 


8 The latter figure is that given by the compiler of Steeles Nary List. 
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her welfare, our navy was not only nominally, but actually, superior 
to all opponents. 

It was not without the most strenuous and sustained efforts that 
this position was attained, and more than once before its attainment 
our veiy existence was endangered. Not till it was secured were we 
safe, and those who expended nearly double our present naval 
budget upon the sea services fully appreciated'the fact. 

We have shown that the relative strength of our navy is not now 
what it used to be as compared with the navies of other Powers; but 
when we pass from its relative strength to its actual efficiency for 
doing .the work entrusted to it, it will be seen that the want of 
available power is in truth alarming. 

To avoid all misunderstanding, it may be as well here to admit, 
in the most unqualified manner, that, as far as it goes, the condition 
of the navy is, with one or two important exceptions, eminently satis¬ 
factory. At no period in our history has the navy actually been 
stronger than it is at present; the ships composing it were never 
more powerful, better manned, or better found. All this may be 
admitted, and, indeed, can hardly be controverted. But, gratifying 
as these facts are, it would be the gravest possible error to suppose 
that they alone guarantee us against the dangers which, as an insular 
and commercial power, we may at any time be called upon to en¬ 
counter. The man who possesses an income of 50,000L a year, 
but whose necessary outgoings amount to five-sixths of that sum, 
iB in one sense a richer man than he who receives an income of 
10,000Z. per annum free from all charges, but for all practical 
purposes the owner of the encumbered estate is the poorer of the two. 
The general whose army is concentrated in a central and strongly 
fortified position is more formidable both for attack and defence than 
an opponent whose forces, though far superior in number, are scattered 
in isolated and unconnected posts. But the truth which these 
figures are intended to convey is too obvious to need further illustra¬ 
tion. While the duties which the navy had to perform remained 
constant, it might well be retained upon an establishment which ex¬ 
perience had shown was sufficient to secure their full performance. 
Now that those duties have been almost indefinitely increased, it 
seems not unnatural to expect that the strength of the navy should 
receive a corresponding augmentation. 

It is worth while to recall the enormous extension of our colonial 
possessions and dependencies since the last occasion of our being 
engaged in maritime warfare, and summarise the gigantic additions 
to our sea-borne commerce which have resulted from the increase of 
our territory. In 1806 the British navy was in practically undisputed 
possession of the seas. No combination of Bowers—much less any 
single Power—could hope to contend successfully with our squadrons. 
The navy of 1882 is, beyond all question, relatively far Weaker than 
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that of 1806; yet since 1806 the work which the navy, and the navy 
alone, can perform has been increased literally a hundredfold. • 

In the West Indies the islands of Tobago, Trinidad, and St. Lucia 
have been added to our possessions. In European waters, Malta, 
Heligoland, and Cyprus have become Crown colonies. In Africa, the 
Cape, Natal, the Mauritius, and the Gold Coast have been transferred 
to the E^ish dag. In Asia, Ceylon, Kurrachee, Burmah, Singapore, 
Penang, Ma^cca, Hong Kong, Aden, and Perim have been taken or 
occupied. In North and South America, British Columbia and British 
Guiana are recent acquisitions; while last, but not least, the present 
century has seen the origin and growth of the great English colonies 
in Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, with their later adjuncts 
of Fiji and the other islands of the Polynesian group. Nor must it be 
forgotten that this vast territorial acquisition has brought with it an 
increase of the English carrying trade utterly unknown to previous 
generations. The value of the trade between England and America 
in 1828 was under 5,000,0002.; in 1878 it had reached 93,000,0002, 
In the first half of the century communication with the Australian 
colonies was practically non-existent; at the present time the value of 
our Australian trade is no less than 45,000,0002. The British tonnage 
yearly passing through the Suez Canal is 2,500,000 tons, or 80 per 
cent, of the total amount using the Canal. In a word, the mercantile 
marine of this country, which in 1810 amounted to 2,426,000 tons, 
has now reached 8,134,000 tons; while the value of our commerce 
has increased from 60,000,0002. to 966,000,0002. More important 
even than the actual number and tonnage of our commercial marine 
is the character of the trade in which, for the most part, our ships 
are employed. In 1811 the amount of wheat imported into this 
country was 3 per cent, only of the total consumption, it is now 
55 per cent.; and at the present time the total annual value of our 
food imports is more than 150,000,0002. In fact, there is scarcely a 
single article of food, including the prime necessaries of life, for 
which we are not wholly or partially dependent upon foreign 
supplies. 

What is true of our food is true also of the manufactures upon 
which we depend to earn the money to pay for our food. The 
woollen industry, which, seventy years ago, shared with the manu¬ 
facture and production of iron the chief place among our national 
industries, derived the necessary raw material almost entirely from 
English sheep. Now, however, English wools have been to a large 
extent either supplemented or superseded by fleeces from the Conti¬ 
nent, from South America, and above all from Australia and South 
Africa, from which we receive 220 millions out of the total of 380 
million pounds of wool which we consume every year. But great as 
has been the change in the conditions under which the woollen in? 
dustry is conducted, it is unimportant as compared with the revolution 
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in our textile manufacture which has resulted from the incredible ex¬ 
tension of the production of cotton goods. At the present time it is 
calculated that no less than 480,000 persons are employed in the 
English cotton districts in works which consume annually the gigantic 
amount of 540,000 tons of cotton. For every pound of this enormous 
total the country is dependent upon the services of its mercantile 
marine. These figures need not be further supplemented as they 
easily might be. They are sufficient to give an idea of the increase 
of our responsibilities during the last seventy years. 

The application is not far to seek. If, at the present day, our 
navy bears the same proportion to the navies of other Powers that it 
did in 1805, it is obvious that for all practical purposes it must be 
considered far less effective now than at the time of the European 
blockade following the Berlin Decree. It is no answer to say that, 
while we have been adding to our seaboard and increasing our com¬ 
merce a hundredfold, other nations have been going through a similar 
process. The fact is otherwise. Many of our present colonial pos¬ 
sessions have been acquired by cession or conquest from other Powers, 
b ranee, it is true, has made some trifling acquisitions in the China 
Seas, and in the Mediterranean has established herself at Algiers. 
But it is impossible for a moment to compare the importance of 
Cochin China or Algeria to France with that of our great English- 
speaking colonies or of our Indian Empire to this country. It 
cannot be pretended that France is in any way dependent for her 
safety and well-being upon the continued possession of the two colonies 
named. Indeed, it is open to question whether she would not in 
many ways benefit by their loss. 

Meanwhile the French fleet, which has now reached a position, 
both as regards numbers and efficiency, never hitherto approached, is 
practically available in its entirety for offensive and defensive opera¬ 
tions upon the seaboard of France itself. Germany and Austria are 
even more favourably situated for carrying on maritime operations 
with the maximum of danger to the enemy and the minimum of 
risk to themselves. It may be said that the limited available harbour 
accommodation upon the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Adriatic 
renders the operations of a blockade on their coasts exceedingly easy, 
and the argument is not without its weight; though in these days of 
steam navigation it would be hard to find an instance of an absolutely 
effective blockade upon an open coast. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the danger to this country arising from the successful escape of 
an armed cruiser would be infinitely more serious than that incurred 
by the enemy in risking a single ship-of-war. But it will be interest¬ 
ing, as well as useful, to abandon generalities and the contingencies 
of an imaginary campaign, and to inquire wbat are the actual facts 
with which at any moment we might find ourselves face to face. We 
ha\e recently been engaged in a small campaign, which has happily 
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been brought to a successful issue/ In the operations which have 
taken place, the rdle played by "the navy has for the most part been 
a subordinate one. The bombardment of Alexandria, it is true, re¬ 
flected credit upon the efficiency of our crews; and, despite the 
almost obsolete weapons with which our ships were armed, the result 
was a success. It is not intended here to dwell upon some of the 
very ol%ous lessons which are to be learnt from the operations of 
the 11th of July. What is important for the purposes of this argument 
is to note what was the proportion of our naval strength engaged in 
tlie Eastern Mediterranean, and what was the available force which 
we held in reserve for the protection of our commerce and our 
colonial possessions. In the first place, it must be remembered that 
at the time of the bombardment and during the subsequent opera¬ 
tions, we were on friendly terms with all the other European Powers; 
nor does it appear that, untrammelled as we were, the fleet under 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour’s flag was in any way too large for the re¬ 
quirements of the service it was called upon to perform. It consisted 
of thirty-four fighting ships, of which thirteen were ironclads. 3 This 
total, it should be observed, contains not only ships comprising the 
Mediterranean squadron proper, but vessels drawn from the scanty 
force on the Indian station, and the whole of what is usually termed 
the Channel Fleet Meanwhile, there were available, according to 
the most sanguine estimate, for defence at home, nineteen commis¬ 
sioned ironclads—a considerable force on paper, but one which will 
not bear analysis. It included eight ships of the first class—the 
4 Edinburgh,’ ‘ Ajax,’ 4 Conqueror,’ 4 Agamemnon,’ 4 Dreadnought,’ 4 De¬ 
vastation,’ 4 Neptune,’ and 4 Belleisle.’ Of these the first four were 
without guns; and the 4 Belleisle’ was acting as guard-ship on a 
station from which she could not well be spared. The 4 Hercules,’ 
though not of the first class, is a very powerful ship; but with 
the exception of the coast-defence vessels, 4 Cyclops ’ and 4 Prince 
Albert,’ the remaining ironclads were all of a very inferior character. 
They were the 4 Triumph,* 4 Audacious,’ and . 4 Warrior,’ and the 
guardships ‘Hector,’ ‘Lord Warden,’ 4 Repulse,’ ‘Valiant,’ and 
4 Defence,’ the six last mentioned vessels being practically of obsolete 
types. In addition to the ironclads, there were six small vessels—the 
4 Heroine,’ 4 Constance,’ 4 Osprey,’ 4 Ariel,’ 4 Britomart,’ and 4 Firm, 
in commission on the home station. On the non-commissioned list 
there were no ironclads of the first or scarcely of the second class, 
unless we include such vessels as the ‘Glatton,’ ‘Shannon,* and 
4 Hotspur ’; the remaining ships were four -floating batteries—viz. the 
4 Hecate,’ 4 Hydra,’ 4 Gorgon,’ and 4 Wivern; ’ and a couple of ineffective 
and nearly obsolete ships—the 4 Black Prince ’ and 4 Bellerophon: ’ in 
all nine vessels. While such were our available forces at home, the 
condition of our foreign stations was still more lamentable. The fol- 

* Including the ' Thunderer ’ at Malta. 
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lowing is a report of the whereabouts of the Indian squadron, which 
appeared at the end of September:— 

” Tbe ' Arab/ a four-gun vessel of 720 tons and 95 horse-power, is in the Persian 
Gulf. Her Majesty’s ship 'Dragon/ of six gims, 1,137 tons and 1,010 horse-power, 
is at Suez ; so is Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Eclipse/ a corvette carrying twelve guns, andoi 
1,273 tons and 150 horse-power. Her Majesty’s ship ‘Euryalus/ the flagship, 
carrying eleven guns, and of 4,130 tons and 5,270 horse-power, is alsoj-t Sue 2 ; 
together with the gunboats ' Ready ’and * Seagull/ carrying four and three guns re¬ 
spectively. The solitary vessel which remains in nearer Indian seas guarding East 
Indian commerce is Her Majesty’s ship * Danger/ a small gun-vessel carrying three 
guns. When last heard of she was at Trineonmlee. Two other vessels forming 
part of the fleet of war-vessels on the East Indian station ought to be mentioned— 
the 'London,’ stationed at Zanzibar, carrying two guns, and of 2,687 tons burden, 
and Her Majesty’s ship' Ruby,’ carrying twelve guns, and 2,162 tons, and 1,830 horse¬ 
power. This smart corvette is with the flagship at Suez. The ' Dryad/ a sloop, 
carrying nine guns, 1,086 tons burden, and 300 horee-power, is also in the Red Sea. 

On the remaining foreign stations our flag was represented by 
four ironclads, not one of them of the first class, two of which 4 —the # 
6 Iron Duke ’ and 6 Swiftsure ’—have a very low rate of speed ; and 
all of which carried guns (the Woolwich M.L.R.) inferior in almost 
every respect to those of similar calibre borne by tbe foreign vessels 
cruising on the same stations. In addition to these ironclads there 
were a considerable number of smaller unarmoured vessels, fifty-three 
in all, varying from swift and powerful ships, such as the i Cleopatra ’ 
and * Curaeoa,’ down to the useless eight-knot vessels of our so-called 
Peace Fleet, upon which, for some inscrutable reason, each successive 
Admiralty administration continues to waste the public money. 

Such was the available force which was at the disposal of the 
country for the protection of our coasts and the defence of our com¬ 
merce. Nor can it be said that the deficiency, if it existed, could 
have been easily and rapidly repaired by the great shipbuilding 
establishments which the country possesses. This is emphatically 
not the case. In the first place, the rapidity with which wars are 
conducted has greatly shortened the period available for preparation; 
and, in the second place, the construction of ships, capable of taking 
a useful part in naval warfare is now a long and arduous task which 
the most strenuous application, the most ample resources, can 
only curtail to a very moderate extent. 6 A great deal has been said of 
the reserve of power which this country possesses in the shape of its 
swift sea-going merchant steamers, and arrangements, which cannot 
be too highly commended, have been made by the Admiralty for 
utilising the advantages they offer. But it is idle to claim too much 
for the best armed merchantmen. For two purposes they cannot 

4 These figures do not include the two coast*defence ships on the Indian station, 
not the ‘ Cerbexua ’ and ‘ Terror,’ stationed respectively at Melbourne and Bermuda. 

5 It would appear from what we have stated* that we could not place much 
reliance on extemporising a fleet of ironclad turret-vessels after war was declared.— 
Extract from Letter from Meaara. Laird Eros., quoted by Sir T. Erauey. From three 
to seven years is the time required for building a modern ironclad. 
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fail to be eminently’sferviceable. They will be capable of taking the 
offensive with effect' against tbe unarmed shipping of other Powers, 
and they will also be able, thanks to their great speed, to evade 
capture themselves, and thus to facilitate the carrying of oargo during 
time of war. But n6 merchant steamer, however swift and well armed, 
is a match for a man-of-war constructed expressly for fighting pur¬ 
poses. %o rely upon our ocean liners for the protection of the great 
maritime highways and for the defence of our coasts is to rest upon 
a very broken reed. 

It is absolutely essential, therefore, that, for the purposes of naval 
warfare, we should depend mainly upon our regular navy, and if our 
regular navy be deficient we shall become aware of the deficiency too 
late, if we discover it only on the outbreak of war. 

The opinion which has been here expressed is no new one to those 
who have studied the current of opinion with regard to our naval 
forces. Indeed, it is probable that there is scarcely an official 
connected with the administration of the navy who would not assent 
to the abstract proposition that an increase in the number of sea¬ 
going ships is desirable. Supposing this consensus of opinion to exist, 
it must have been greatly strengthened by the publication of Sir 
Thomas Brassey’s last volume. The practical experience of the 
author as a seaman and his official position upon the Board of 
Admiralty combine to give peculiar weight to the conclusions which 
he appears to favour. It is perhaps hardly fair to Sir Thomas 
Brassey to claim his authority for the lessons which are so plainly 
taught in a volume which professes to be merely a summary of the 
opinions of others, rather than an expression of the views of the com¬ 
piler. But, recognising the impartiality with which contrary and even 
contradictory opinions are cited, the balance of opinion remains so 
plainly on one side that it is impossible to avoid the conclusion to 
which this very impartiality of quotation leads us. 6 Multiply your 
ships, divide your forces, and neglect no essential type.’ Upon these 
points there is practical agreement; and what- experience teaches 
common sense endorses. Every development in the art of gunnery 
or the practice of torpedo warfare increases enormously the risk to 
which an individual ship is subject; and for a vessel to be struck by 
the ram or the torpedo must in nine cases out of ten mean not 
disablement merely, but annihilation. 

At Trafalgar the guns of our ships were depressed In order that 
the shot fired at the enemy might not strike a friend an the other 
side. In more than one instance the boarding parties entered through 
the lower deck ports, and the muzzles of the broadside guns actually 
touched, yet the ships which had been in such close embrace remained 
capable of manoeuvring and fighting. No such result would be pos¬ 
sible under present conditions. A blow from the ram fairly delivered, 
a couple of torpedoes successfully exploded, and the ‘Inflexible’ 
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might in an instant be converted into a helpless wreck. The loss of a 
fifty-four gunship such as the ‘Calcutta ’ was a serious matter, but the 
capture in the same year of the ‘Aigle’ and ‘ Intrepide ’ seventy-fours 
soon restored matters to their old footing. But the destruction of the 
‘ Inflexible * would mean a clear loss to the country of something little 
short of a million sterling, and, more important still, of a unit of our 
maritime strength which no expenditure, no energy, could repkjl. ‘No 
fleet,* says Admiral Sir Spencer Robinson, ‘can be considered a fleet, and 
no ship like the “ Inflexible ” can be considered a ship-of-war, until she 
has her attendant rams and torpedoes to meet those attacks to which 
she is sure to be subjected.’ Sir E. J. Reed and Mr. Barnaby are of 
the same opinion, and Mr. Scott Russell declared that all the best 
naval men of his acquaintance in all countries took a similar view. 
For every first-class ironclad, therefore, we ought to have an auxiliary 
squadron always in attendance. Would such an arrangement be 
possible at the present moment ? Obviously not. With all re¬ 
spect to the Patriotic League, we have not got the ships, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether we have got the men, and as to the money, which in 
truth we have got, it has already been shown that, for all practical 
purposes, ships-of-war and money, however plentiful, have ceased to 
be convertible terms. 

What, then, is the conclusion to which all these facts point ? 
Briefly this: ‘ Increase the navy.’ It will be answered that to 
increase the navy requires additional expenditure, and that the 
country is not willing to add to its maritime budget. But this is 
not the fact, or, if it be the fact, it has not hitherto been proved to be 
so. The maintenance of the navy has always been considered a 
question outside the scope of party politics; and rightly so. There 
is not a politician or an elector in the country who is not perfectly 
well aware of the vital importance of preserving an absolute 
superiority at sea in all events. 

If those in authority can fairly say to the public, The navy is so 
strong and so efficient that under no circumstances could it fail to 
render the services required of it—the public will be content, and 
will refuse to spend more money than it now does upon the fleet. 
If, on the other hand, this pledge cannot be given, it is contrary to all 
experience to believe that the country or Parliament would refuse 
any additional outlay which was shown to be necessary to insure the 
required degree of efficiency. If the navy is weak for want of 
money, it is most certainly the fault of those whose duty it is to 
ask for funds, and not of those whose duty it i3 to find them. It is 
a fair proposition to put to those who are responsible for the welfare 
of the navy: Are you prepared to do for the country now what 
Howe and Nelson did in 1795 and 1805? Taking into account 
the increase of the responsibilities of the navy during the present 
century, has the efficiency of the navy increased in a like degree? 
If not, why not ? 
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It is assumed on all sides that our armaments are as sufficient to 
guarantee our safety now as they were at the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury. If there is an error in the assumption, it is the business of 
those who are best acquainted with our deficiencies to point out the 
error and to remedy it. It cannot be remedied without taking the 
public into confidence, and no excuse based upon the reluctance of 
the public to deal with the difficulty will be admissible until that 
reluctance has been demonstrated to exist. 

Of one thing we may be assured, that the country will never 
pardon any concealment or remissness in this matter. And with 
reason—for the neglect will never be proved until the calamity which 
it renders possible has occurred. 

There is no necessity for panic or undue alarm if all the conditions 
already referred to actually exist. Fortunately we are not in ap¬ 
parent danger of war with any Continental Power ; the only essential 
point is to recognise the deficiency if it exists, and to ask the public 
* fairly, 4 ay or no,’ shall it continue to exist ? 

As has already been said, the navy is exceedingly powerful, 
admirably manned, and, with the exception of its guns, well equipped. 
Moreover, there is every reason to approve of, if not to rest satisfied 
with, the policy of the present Board of Admiralty, which has com¬ 
mitted itself to a very extensive building programme, and which has 
insisted that the new vessels shall be the best ships of their class that 
can be produced. For all this we may be exceedingly thankful; but 
the question still remains, whether, even with the contemplated addi¬ 
tions, the navy is likely to be sufficient as well as efficient. If it is 
not, we are in danger of losing not prestige merely, not the barren 
glory of an acknowledged naval supremacy, but the very lifeblood of 
our national existence. To fall short of an absolute command of 
our ocean highways means that we shall find ourselves face to face 
with war premiums of fifty per cent., the stoppage of our food supply, 
and, scarcely leBs important, the stoppage of our supplies of raw 
material. Panic, disorder, suffering, starvation among our overcrowded 
population will bring home to us with painful clearness the error we 
make in neglecting to maintain a sufficiently powerful, and, above all, 
sufficiently numerous, navy. 


H. 0. Aknold-Fobstsr. 
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The political life of Scotland, always vigorous, lias during recent years 
given signs of unusual activity. The fact will not be denied even by 
those who may regret that the fruits of the activity have been reaped 
entirely by one party in the State. It cannot yet have been forgotten 
that Scotland was the birth-land of the movement which restored the 
Liberal party to power three years ago. The Liberalism of Scotland is 
a fact so well understood that, at least in Scotland, people have ceased 
either to marvel at it or to trouble themselves with inquiring into 
the reasons that may account for it. It is only in England that the 
question, 4 Why is Scotland Liberal ? ’ is allowed to vex the souls of 
puzzled journalists. In Scotland it involves so much of a political 
truism that the question, to Scottish ears, sounds very like a conun¬ 
drum. It produces much the same effect as the question, 6 Why is a 
misogamist like an epithalamium ? ’ It sets the mind a-working, not 
in search of reasons, but in search of a play on words. 

It need not be doubted, at the same time, that Scotsmen are 
quite able to give a reason for the political faith that is in them, or 
rather—for the two things are not quite the Bame—for their being 
. possessed by a particular political faith. To understand the matter 
aright some knowledge of the political and social history of the 
country is necessary. In one sense Scottish Liberalism dates only 
from the passing of the first Reform Act. But that Act did not 
make Scotland Liberal; it only gave the country the opportunity of 
showing what it really was, and what it,had long been* No doubt 
the assertion of Liberalism which Beform made possible was all the 
more emphatic because that event inaugurated a strong reaction 
against the dominant Toryism by which it had been preceded; and 
there can be as little doubt that the Tory domination increased the 
desire for political freedom, and greatly strengthened the reaction 
which it provoked. 

But the roots of Liberalism in Scotland had been fresh and vigorous 
for generations before the Reform epoch began. They must be looked 
for far down in the social and ecclesiastical history of the people. 
The effect of successive Reform Acts has been to include a lower and a 
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lower class of the community in the constituencies. Not Scotland, 
but the representation of Scotland, was made Liberal by the first 
Reform Act ; it was made more Liberal by the second; and more 
Liberal still by the Ballot. It might be inferred from this that the 
strength of Scottish Liberalism lies in the lowest and most ignorant 
classes. The inference would spring from an insufficient and super¬ 
ficial philosophy. For the lowest classes are not the most ignorant. 
Scotland has had for generations, extending over three centuries, a 
system of popular education which has made its working classes, both 
in the towns and in the country, intelligent, thoughtful, self-reliant, 
and self-respecting. It has had, for the same time, a system of 
theology which has taught the people to respect the right of private 
judgment, and a system of democratic Church government which 
has given to every man who chose to exercise it a potential 
voice in the management of those ecclesiastical affairs which, even 
more than secular politics, were till lately the only sphere of the 
public life of the people. Over and above all this, it has hod a 
national history which has constituted a heritage of freedom, 
sacredly cherished, and handed down from generation to genera 
tion. 

Scotland, therefore, is Liberal because the education of the race— 
in all its aspects, literary, political, and ecclesiastical—has made 
Scotsmen of the middle and lower classes, which form, of course, the 
bulk of the population, more intelligent, more thoughtful, more free¬ 
dom-loving, and more progressive than the same classes in England. 
To these considerations there must be added another, which has been 
hardly less potent. The Presbyterian training of Scotsmen supplied 
them with a set of principles drawn from their ecclesiastical experi¬ 
ence which they found it easy to apply to political affairs. But that 
is not the whole truth. While the governed have been Presbyterian 
and Liberal, the governingclass—the Lairds and the Masters*—has been 
growing increasingly Episcopal and Tory. That fact? coupled with 
the oppression which the Scottish Tories took delight in exercising 
before the dawn of Reform, made it inevitable that that great crisis 
should be taken advantage of to emphasise the reaction which was 
inevitable in the nature of the case. 

These circumstances make it the less likely that any future course 
of events, or any probable legislative changes—for example, the exten¬ 
sion of the county franchise—will tend to strengthen Conservatism in 
Scotland, or to weaken the incorrupt Liberalism of the Scottish people. 

Of late the discussion of Scottish politics has shown a tendency 
to gather around the subject of nationality. Scotsmen have awakened 
to the fact that their country is becoming more and more a province 
of England, and that this result is due not altogether to external in¬ 
fluences, but also to forces operating witbin Scotland itself. Hence 
the question has coine up, whether in administration and legislation it 
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is desirable to continue to treat Scotland as a separate and self- 
contained country. That question really depends on another—- 
namely, whether the distinctive character of the Scottish people, and 
their distinctive institutions, are worth preserving, 

A great deal has been said lately about Scottish nationality and 
Scottish patriotism ; and even wise persons are puzzled to know what 
it means. As usual, when such questions are raised in cminection 
with a dependent or semi-independent State, there has been not a 
little both of exaggeration and misconception. The misconception, 
at least, has not been confined to our side of the Border. Scotsmen 
as well as Englishmen have taken part in the discussion without, as 
it seems, clearly understanding the issues raised. The demand that 
Scottish nationality should be respected, and that Scotland should 
receive a fair share of separate treatment at the hands of the Legis¬ 
lature, has been treated as a paltry and merely provincial outcry. 
It has been supposed to spring from jealousy of England, aud to 
have no higher motive than a desire on the part of Scotsmen to 
minister to their self-conceit. If that were the real state of the 
case, the claim would deserve all the ridicule that has been heaped 
on it, and would not deserve one tithe of the serious argument with 
which it has been met. That, however, is very far from being the 
real state of the case. Scotsmen do not ask for special consideration 
or separate treatment for Scotland on the ground that their country 
was once an independent kingdom, and that obliteration and absorp¬ 
tion would hurt their vanity. Their claim is based on the conviction 
—at once patriotic and disinterested—that the maintenance of their 
nationality will not only be just to Scotland, but will also strengthen 
the Empire, of which Scotland forms an integral part. 

The legislative Union of 1707, much more than the accidental 
union of the crowns in 1603, made it a very difficult thing for Scot¬ 
land to preserve its nationality. A small and poor country was 
incorporated with a large and rich one, on terms distinctly advan¬ 
tageous to the latter, in spite of the treaty obligations under which 
England came to maintain such distinctively national institutions 
as the Church, the Law Courts, and the Law of Scotland. There are 
tendencies against which international treaties and legislative acts 
are impotent; and tendencies of that kind began almost at once to 
operate in Scotland, and have continued to operate powerfully ever 
since. 

The peculiar circumstances of the case made this inevitable. The 
union was not contracted between two nations of different race, but 
between two nations of the same race, speaking the same language, 
professing the same Protestant faith, and having political institutions 
of the same kind. The Scots who were then the dominant race in 
Scotland were not Celtic Scots, but were English Scots, in some 
respects more English than the English themselves. For the com- 
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mon nursery of the two kingdoms we must look to the old Anglian 
kingdom of Northumbria, which extended from the Humber to the 
Forth. That kingdom was, in the eleventh century, cut in two by 
the boundary line of the silver Tweed and the dark Cheviots. The 
northern part formed the nucleus of the Anglo-Scottish kingdom of 
Scotland. The southern part formed the nucleus of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdon^ of England. After the Norman conquest of England, 
English, as a literary language, though to a less extent as a spoken 
tongue, was suppressed in the southern kingdom. It was not so 
suppressed in Scotland, but was maintained there in all its vigour 
and richness; and therefore, when the epoch of modem literature 
dawned, Scottish writers like Dunbar, Douglas, and Lindsay wrote 
in stronger and purer English than their contemporaries in the South 
could command. From this it is safe to conclude that the mass of 
the English-speaking population north of the Tweed were more purely 
English than their southern kindred. To this fact we no doubt owe 
many of the peculiarities of the Scottish character—its shrewdness, 
its intelligence, its love of independence. 

It must also be plain from what has been said that the distinctive 
nationality of Scotland is not Celtic but Teutonic. There are many 
Englishmen to whom the mention of Scottish nationality suggests 
only tartans and kilt, snuff-taking, nasal psalm-singing, and a ten¬ 
dency to sharpen the flat labials and dentals in English speech. No 
greater mistake could be made. There is no doubt a strong Celtic 
element in Scotland, of which all Scotsmen are proud; but that 
element enters but to a small extent comparatively into the fibre of 
Scottish nationality. In blood and in speech the bulk of the 
Scottish nation is much more Anglian and Danish than it is either 
Gaelic or Cymric. 

The strong features of this strictly Scottish character were pre¬ 
served and intensified by the long estrangement between England 
and Scotland, by the jealousies, the rivalries, and the wars of four 
centuries. If Scotland, like Wales, had been conquered by the 
Angevins, she might sooner have shared in the riches of England, she 
would no doubt have obtained a larger share in the political repre¬ 
sentation ; but she would also have lost all that is strongest and most 
‘ kenspeckle ’ in the character of her people, and the current of her 
history would have been sooner merged in that of the sister kingdom. 
Some peculiarities might have survived; but it would have been in 
the same way as peculiarities survive in Yorkshire, in Lancashire, 
and in Dorsetshire, as provincialisms, and not as national character¬ 
istics. 

The union of the crowns increased the intercourse between the two- 
countries without extinguishing their mutual jealousy. In Scotland 
that failing was rather aggravated by the social desertion, the mate¬ 
rial loss, and the political neglect which the change entailed. Then 
Vol. XIII.—No. 71. C 
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came the union of the Parliaments, which was seen to be necessary in 
order to redress the wrongs of the more partial union, and to keep 
the two countries at peace. It is impossible to deny that the in¬ 
corporating Union has been a great blessing to Scotland. Since that 
event its material prosperity has increased enormously; and it has 
shared in the advances made by England in literature, art, science, 
and social refinement. But all the gain has not been on the^ne side : 
England too has gained, not only by the conversion of a discontented 
rival into a peaceful helpmate, but also by the moral strength 
which she has derived from the solid character, the intellectual 
vigour, the perseverance, and the frugality of the Scottish people. 

While union with England has been in most respects a blessing 
to Scotland, it has undoubtedly tended to weaken the distinctive 
nationality of the smaller country. In physics, the attraction of 
bodies is proportioned directly to their matter, and only inversely as 
the squares of their distances. In the moral world the same law seems 
to hold good. Scotland, poor and comparatively small, has been un¬ 
able to resist the attraction of England, which in comparison is both 
rich and great. In many particulars Scotland has been and is being 
Anglicised. Her literature has been merged in that of England. 
The strong and richly flavoured Scottish dialect is fast disappearing: 
in many districts it has wholly disappeared. In the next generation 
there will probably be few Scotchmen who will be able to read Burns 
without a glossary, or to understand and relish him even with that 
help. Young men of the upper class wholly, and of the middle class 
largely, are educated at the English public schools and universities. 
Scottish schools of the higher class are organised on English models, 
scholarship of the English type is gradually finding its way into the 
Scottish universities. The bulk of the landed gentry and a large 
proportion of the professional and mercantile classes have forsaken 
Presbyterianism and have gone over to Episcopacy. The only way, 
as it seems, in which this tendency can be checked is by Presbyterian 
churches adopting the outward symbolism of Episcopacy—organs, 
liturgies, and curates. English customs give the rule in all matters 
of social life. Everywhere things peculiarly Scottish, though they 
may be affected for the notice of Englishmen, are deemed common¬ 
place if not vulgar. 

It is foolish and futile to quarrel with these tendencies. They are 
inevitable, as they are far-reaching and thoroughgoing. Precisely 
the same process that is going on in regard to the relations of 
Scotsmen and Englishmen is going on in Scotland itself in the 
relations between the Gael and the Saxon. Just as the Scot is 
being Anglicised, the Gael is being, as he might call it, Saxonised. 
The one process is quite as natural, and quite as unavoidable, 
as the other. The Scottish Highlander is as impotent against 
the advancing tide of Saxon influence and energy as the Scot is 
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against the overwhelming influence of English manners, customs, and 
institutions. 

It, does not follow, however, that every trace and vestige of 
nationality must disappear. Something may be done to stay the 
sweep of Time’s destroying fingers. That it is desirable to do so will 
be admitted by all thoughtful politicians, by all those who appreciate 
the true sources of national strength. Harmony does not imply 
or require sameness, or a dead level of uniformity. In music, 
harmony is a richer and grander thing than melody, because it con¬ 
sists in the agreement of diverse notes. It is much the same with 
national feeling. The aggregate sentiment is enriched and strengthened 
by diversity in the component elements. 

The preservation of Scottish nationality, as I have already 
observed, is not a question for Scotland alone: it is a question 
deserving the attention of England and of the whole empire. The 
only point worthy of serious consideration is whether the feeling for 
the separate nationality can be encouraged without impairing or 
imperilling the feeling of loyalty to the imperial centre. That was 
the special point which the Earl of Rosebery discussed, with equal 
acuteness and force, in his inaugural address as Lord Rector of the 
University of Edinburgh, delivered in November. There was a' 
significance, both in the selection of the subject and in the treatment 
of it, which some critics do not seem to have appreciated. Lord 
Rosebery, though only an Under Secretary of State in the Home' 
Office, is virtually Minister for Scotland. It is not unfair or extrava¬ 
gant to assume, therefore, that anything that he says deliberately 
about the political position of Scotland is not of the nature of mere 
speculation, but must be taken in some sort, though iiot of course 
officially, a3 an expression of his idea regarding the principles on 
which Scotland ought to be governed. 

The special point which Lord Rosebery set himself to elucidate 
was, ‘How far the separate nationality may be asserted without 
danger to the common bond.’ That is precisely the question to which 
the argument of this paper, following a wholly independent line, has 
naturally led up ; and it is obviously a question which is worthy of 
dispassionate discussion. His main object was to show that it was 
both possible and desirable to reconcile ‘ the feeling for the nation¬ 
ality with loyalty to the centre.’ From this it must be patent, on 
the very surface, that the claim which Lord Rosebery ventured to 
formulate does not amount to anything like a demand for Home 
Rule. With him ‘ loyalty to the centre ’ is the cardinal principle of 
the, situation. He desires to foster ‘ the sentiment of race ’; but that 
does not imply in his view any change in the form of government. 
He is not only content that the machinery of legislation should 
remain as it is; he is anxious that it should do so. He believes that 
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- from individual effort and example, tbere seems to be 
bts&’ : exm way in which denationalising tendencies can be effectively 
counteracted—to wit, by the preservation of the national institutions 
that are still left to Scotland, by custom, and by legislative enact¬ 
ment. These national institutions are the law, the s#iool, the 
university, and the Presbyterian Church, whether established or non- 
established. Such institutions are obviously the mainstays of the 
national sentiment. If they are weakened, patriotism will languish. 
If they are removed, patriotism will disappear. The institutions of 
a country are like the features in the human face: they are at once 
an expression of character and the marks by which individuality is 
recognised. It may be possible to preserve them without the safe¬ 
guard of legislative enactment. Custom, and the resolution of the 
people, may prove strong enough to resist the tendency to decay. The 
Presbyterian Church, if separated from the State, r might become a 
more vigorous institution than it is at present. That result, how¬ 
ever, must depend on the people themselves. What the Scottish 
people have to face is the fact that their nationality is being assailed 
on many sides, and in a variety of ways. The universities are being 
Anglicised, the higher schools are being Anglicised, the Church is 
being Anglicised. Though it cannot be said that the legal institu¬ 
tions of Scotland have been directly tampered with, they have been 
indirectly attacked by being discredited and superseded in certain cases. 

No one, of course, would seriously think of asking the Legislature 
to intervene in order to check Anglicising tendencies in Scottish 
methods of education or in Scottish forms of worship. The growth 
of Anglicanism in these, and in many other cases, is simply a natural 
movement, resulting from the relative positions of Scotland and 
England. Scotsmen may deplore the existence of these tendencies. 
They may strive against them ; and by striving they may succeed in 
restraining them to some extent. But they can no more get rid of 
them than they can eliminate the laws of attraction and gravitation 
from the physical universe. The one fact from which they may take 
comfort is that those who are at present responsible for Scottish legisla¬ 
tion and for the administration of Scottish affairs are alive to the 
importance of preserving and fostering Scottish nationality, and, with 
that end, of framing legislation for Scotland on Scottish lines. 

The arrangement under which Scottish business was entrusted 
little more than a year ago to an Under-Secretary in the Home Office 
was a new departure in administrative organisation. Previously the 
head of the political system of Scotland was the Lord Advocate—the 
head of the Scottish bar, and the chief law adviser of the Crown in 
Scotland. The arrangement was much the same as if the Attorney- 
General for England had been at the same time Home Secretary, or 
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and the inadequacy of that arrangement. Nevertheless it worked 
tolerably well, as long as Scottish business was limited and manage* 
able in amount, and as long as the Lord Advocates were able to keep 
it in theiftown hands, and to maintain an independent position. 

Both of these conditions have now departed, or have been 
departed from. During the last twenty years Scottish business has 
increased immensely. The population of the country has increased. 
The wealth of the country has increased. Its industries have grown 
and multiplied. The number of separate interests demanding con¬ 
sideration has therefore been greatly augmented. The growth of 
Scotland in these respects has not been normal merely. It has been 
advancing by leaps and bounds, and at a greater pace than other 
portions of the Empire. The Income Tax returns show that the 
annual increase under Schedule D in Scotland is much greater than 
in England and Wales, excluding London. They show further, from 
the abatements claimed on account of life insurance, that fully 
twice as many persons, in proportion to population, insure their lives 
in Scotland as do so in England. During the last fifteen years the 
amount of capital invested in railways in Scotland has been nearly 
doubled. The number of ordinary passengers by rail has been 
almost exactly doubled ; while the gross traffic receipts have increased 
by more than one half. 

There need be no wonder, then, that Scottish business has out¬ 
grown the administrative machinery which was sufficient for its wants 
twenty years ago. In former times it was not difficult for the first 
law-officer of the Crown to discharge both the legal and the civil 
duties of the office he held. Of late years it has been no longer 
possible for the Lord Advocate satisfactorily to discharge the double 
function, and at the same time to give attention to his private 
practice. It was felt therefore that the time had come when the 
•civil might be separated from the legal duties of the Scottish 
administrator, with advantage to Scotland and at the same time 
with advantage to the Lord Advocate. 

Other considerations warranted the change. There had existed 
for a long time all over Scotland a growing distrust of the system 
which committed so much of the civil and political power of the 
country, including the largest share of the patronage of the crown, 
•to the hands of purely legal officials, who represented the influence 
of the Parliament House in Edinburgh. It was felt, moreover, that 
a first-rate lawyer was not necessarily a first-rate politician, or a first- 
rate administrator in civil affairs. The combination has sometimes 
been seen; but there was constant danger, especially when the office 
fell into the hands of men who were weak in politics, that the Lord 
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Advocate might become a mere underling of the Home Secretary, 
and that his office might lose both its influence and its dignity, to 
the detriment not ohly of the office but also of the interests of 
Scottish business. 

Thus was brought about the rearrangement of offices and functions 
to which I have referred, under which the Lord Advocate is confined 
to his legal duties, while the political duties of his office ft,re trans¬ 
ferred to an additional Under-Secretary of State for the Home Depart¬ 
ment. The arrangement has worked extremely well, and has resulted 
in a distinct gain to Scotland. The credit of its success is due in 
great measure to the vigour and heartiness with which Lord Kose- 
bery, as Scotch Under-Secretary, has throwij himself into the new 
plan, and partly also to the cordiality with which Lord Advocate 
Balfour has co-operated with him in all matters that required their 
joint attention. One result of the change was seen last session in 
the passing of a number of important and valuable measures affecting 
Scotland, in spite of the congested state into which all public business 
in Parliament was brought by the excessive demands of Ireland, and 
by the systematic obstruction. Not one of the English measures 
announced in the Queen’s Speech became law; but every Scottish 
Bill introduced by the Government was passed, with one exception— 
that of the Lunacy Districts Bill. 

These measures included at least two which were of first-rate im¬ 
portance—the Educational Endowments Act and the Fishery Board 
Act. But the number also included others, such as the Entail Act 
and the Citation Amendment Act, which are of undoubted value. 
The two former Acts affect interests so wide and so important that 
they would by themselves have been deemed good work in a normal 
session. Nor were these unopposed measures. One of them—the 
Endowments Act—was passed in the face of formidable and most 
persistent opposition, which had been successful in retarding it during 
the two preceding sessions. There is only one possible explanation 
of Scotland’s success in securing so much attention while England 
secured so little. It was due entirely to the new organisation of 
Scottish business—to the lightening of the labours of the Lord Advocate, 
to the transference of civil business to the Home Office, and to the 
pertinacity of the Scottish Under-Secretary, who was in a position to 
press the claims of Scotland on the Government, and to utilise the 
leisure of the House of Lords. 

It is not, however, in legislation alone that Scotland has bene¬ 
fited by the new arrangement. The administration of Scottish 
affairs has also been vastly improved. Matters that had been hang¬ 
ing up for years in uncertainty, under the discouraging influence of 
hope deferred, have been vigorously taken in hand, and have either 
been completed or advanced toward completion. Difficulties in the 
way of constructing harbours of refuge at Wick and elsewhere have 
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been removed. There is reason to believe that the long delay which 
has retarded the completion of the great Museum of Science and Art at 
Edinburgh has at last come to an end. Difficulties that prevented the 
public from having the full and free use of public places have been 
got over. Deputations that would in other circumstances have had 
to go to London, at great expense and inconvenience, have been able 
to meetfti representative of the Home Office in Edinburgh, and to 
make their representations there. By this means important com* 
mercial questions have been advanced, and the needs of the Scottish' 
Universities have been brought forcibly and effectively under the 
notice of the Government. 

These are undoubtedly important gains ; but great as they are,. 
they do not by any means satisfy the reasonable aspirations of Scots¬ 
men. What Scotsmen demand, and think themselves entitled to 
expect, is not merely that the public business of the country shall be 
efficiently performed, but also that the importance of their nationality 
shall be adequately respected. It seems to them both unreasonable 
and unfair that while Ireland has a Lord Lieutenant of viceregal 
rank, and a Chief Secretary who is usually a member of the Cabinet, 
Scotland should be expected to accept it as an unspeakable boon that 
at last, and after long waiting, there has been assigned to her an 
Under-Secretary of State. Scotland earns, in this respect, the usual 
reward of the peaceable and the well-disposed child as compared 
with the riotous and troublesome prodigal. If she had been muti¬ 
nous and disloyal she would have had her Viceroy and her Cabinet 
Minister long ago. Because she is law-abiding and industrious— 
because she remembers that it is more blessed to give than to receive 
—she is treated with coldness, with indifference, even with neglect. 

In every view of the matter, this is bad policy. The time has 
come for adopting a more generous treatment; and Scotland will be 
satisfied with nothing less than with giving to the member of the 
Government who is intrusted with the oversight of her affairs the" 
rank of a Cabinet Minister. At present, it is only by an accident 
that Scotland has a representative in the Cabinet. It is only by' 
another accident that Scotland has been able to achieve some good 
results»by means of a Minister who has not Cabinet rank. However 
influential an under-secretary may be, he has no direct power, he 
cannot initiate legislation, and he cannot speak with authority* It 
is not satisfactory, it is in one sense humiliating, that the represen¬ 
tative of Scotland in the Ministry has to confess to an influential 
deputation that he has no authority either to promise anything or 
to refuse anything, and that the utmost he can do is to represent 
their demands to his superior, the Home Secretary for England. 
What Scotsmen have learned from their recent gains is that there 
is a way by which they could obtain the full consideration to 
which, both on material and on historical grounds, they are well 
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entitled; and that is, by the appointment of a Minister for Scotland 
with a seat in the Cabinet. 

There is another Scottish claim, the consideration of which cannot 
be much longer delayed—the claim for increased representation in 
the House of Commons. On that point the strength of Scotland’s 
position cannot be gainsaid; and as the question of the redistribution 
of seats will necessarily come up by-and-by, along with th§t of the 
extension of the county franchise, the time is opportune for stating 
the grounds of the claim. 

Two tests of the adequate representation in Parliament of the 
constituent members of the United Kingdom are generally recognised. 
The one is proportionate population; the other is proportionate 
taxation. There are other tests that might quite fairly be applied. 
There is, for example, on the one hand, the degree in which each of 
the three kingdoms contributes to the strength and prosperity of the 
empire as a whole. There is, on the other hand, the extent to which 
each draws on the imperial resources; and in this respect Scotland 
undoubtedly fares worse than either England or Ireland, There is the 
measure of trouble and anxiety which each costs the central Government. 
There is the amount of help which each gives, through its present re¬ 
presentatives, in advancing useful legislation. Once more, there is the 
educational test—the test of comparative culture and enlightenment 
—the application of which would undoubtedly place Scotland in a 
much higher position than she at present holds with her 60 members, 
against 103 from Ireland. These are tests, however, which cannot be 
reduced to a numerical stand, and which therefore it is difficult to 
apply in practice. We may be content, therefore, to leave them out 
of account at present, and to abide by the ascertainable and precise 
statistical tests afforded by a comparison of population and taxation. 

On this subject Mr. Gladstone said in Midlothian in 1879 : ‘It 
is my opinion that Scotland is not represented in the Imperial 
Parliament up to the full measure which justice demands. If Scot¬ 
land were represented according to population, it would, instead of 
sixty members, possess seventy members. If Scotland were re¬ 
presented according to the share of revenue which it contributes, 
it would, instead of sixty members, possess seventy-eight members.’ 

As regards the population test, the substantial accuracy of Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimate is capable of complete demonstration. There is 
an important respect, however, in which that test, as usually applied, 
is not quite satisfactory. It takes numbers into account, but it 
takes no account of intelligence, of material well-being—that is, of 
i stake in the country ’; or of separate interests reckoned either by 
their variety or by their value. I say nothing here of intelligence, 
because it is, as has already been indicated, an intangible quality. 
Neither do I say anything at present of material well-being, or * stake 
in the country,’ because that will be considered under the head of 
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taxation. As regards interests, however, it must be said that a 
population distributed over 30,000 square miles necessarily gives 
scope for much greater variety than the same population concen¬ 
trated within an area of 125 square miles. The former area is that of 
Scotland, the latter is that of London; and the populations are 
nearly the same. If population alone were regarded, London would 
be entitled to as many members as Scotland: instead of having only 
twenty-two members, it ought to have sixty at least. Yet no one 
doubts that London is quite sufficiently represented. Though its 
population is nearly the same as that of Scotland, it does not em¬ 
body anything like the same variety of interests. For example, the 
local interests which in Scotland are spread over fifty-six consti¬ 
tuencies are in London centred in eleven. Then London has no 
agricultural interests; but in Scotland they are manifold. The 
fishing interests in Scotland are local as well as general; in London 
they are wholly absent. Not only are there fewer interests in 
London, but each of them embraces five or ten men, and in some 
cases more, for every one man affected by the same interests in 
Scotland. London, therefore, may be adequately represented by 
twenty-two men, while Scotland might be but barely represented by 
five times that number. 

That forms a reason, not only for declining the numerical com¬ 
parison between Scotland and London, but also for leaving London 
out of account when comparing Scotland and England. Even, how¬ 
ever, if the latter consideration be disregarded—that is to say, if 
Scotland’s claim as regards representation be compared on the score 
of population with England and Wales, including London, Scotland 
will be entitled to 69 members instead of 60. But there are good 
reasons for treating the metropolis as a place by itself; and if that 
be done, if Scotland be compared with England and Wales without 
London, then Scotland will be entitled, not to 69 members, but 
to 78. 1 

In like manner, the application of the taxation test—the test of 
contributions to the revenue—justifies the claim of Scotland to a 
much larger share in the representation than she at present possesses. 
When Mr. Duncan M‘Laren was member for Edinburgh, he moved 

1 The population of Scotland is 14-1 per cent, of that of all England and Wales; 
England and Wales have in round numbers 490 members; therefore Scotland should 
have 69*09. 

The population of Scotland is 16*8 per cent, of that of England and Wales without 
London: England and Wales without London have 468 members; therefore Scotland 
should have 78*6. 

The mean between these extremes would give Scotland 73*8 members. The esti¬ 
mate that Scotland, according to population, is entitled to 70 members is therefore 
quite within the mark. 

According to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s estimate, published in The Time* of December 
11, Scotland is entitled, under tbe population test, to 70 members, Ireland to 95, and 
England and Wales to 478, exclusive in each case of University members. 
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for and obtained a return showing the proportionate contributions 
to the revenue from all sources—from excise, customs, and general 
taxation—made by England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively* 
According to their return it appears that England and Wales contri¬ 
bute 79 per cent, of the total taxation, that Scotland contributes 
11 per cent., and Ireland 10 per cent. This would entitle England 
and Wales to 515 representations, Scotland to 72, and Ireldid to 65. 
But here again, as in the case of population, we must have regard 
to the exceptional position of London, in which, not to mention 
other considerations, the rating of houses is adventitiously high and 
the rating of lands is exceptionally limited. If this be taken into 
account, it will be found on a fair estimate that England is entitled 
to 507 seats in the House of Commons, Scotland to 78, and Ireland 
to 67. It was probably by giving effect to this consideration that 
Mr. Gladstone fixed the proportionate number of seats to which 
Scotland was entitled at 78—the same number as has just been 
specified. 

This conjecture is warranted by other considerations. For ex* 
ample, if we compare the annual value of house property in Scotland 
with that in England as a whole, the result gives to Scotland only 
11*5 per cent.; but if we compare Scotland with England, excluding 
London, the result gives to Scotland 16*1 per cent. If we compare 
the returns for Income Tax (for the year 1880—81) with the whole of 
England, we find that Scotland contributes only 11*5 per cent.; but 
if we exclude London, Scotland’s proportion is again 16*1 per cent., 
which would entitle her to 74*4 members in the House of Commons. 

Perhaps the fairest way to arrive at a definite conclusion is to 
combine the results produced by the application of these various 
tests and to strike an average. By this method Scotland is fairly 
entitled to 73*5 members, so that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s estimate of 72 
members—70 for boroughs and counties, and 2 for the universities 
—is the lowest number with which the people of Scotland ought to 
be satisfied. This claim becomes the stronger and the more irre¬ 
sistible when it is remembered that it rests, not merely on statis¬ 
tical grounds, but also and quite as much on the position of Scotland 
as an integral factor in the composition of the United Kingdom, 
possessing a history of its own, and a nationality that is worthy of 
being respected and preserved, and that cannot be ignored without 
loss to the imperial copartnership. 


W. Scott Dalgleish. 
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It is pretty generally recognised in Europe, that altogether oUr penal 
institutions are very far from being what they ought to be, and no 
better indeed than so many contradictions in action of the modem 
theory of the treatment of criminals. The principle of the lex talionis 
—of the right of the community to avenge itself on the criminal—is 
no longer admissible. We have come to an understanding that society 
at large is responsible for the vices that grow in it, even as it has its 
share in the glory of its heroes; and we generally admit, at least 
in theory, that when we deprive a criminal of his liberty, it is to 
purify and improve him. But we know how hideously at variance 
with the ideal the reality is. The murderer is simply handed over 
to the hangman ; and the man who is shut up in a prison is so far 
from being bettered by the change, that he comes out more resolutely 
the foe of society than he was when he went in. Subjection, on dis¬ 
graceful terms, to a humiliating work gives him an antipathy to all 
kinds of labour. After suffering every sort of humiliation at the 
instance of those whose lives are lived in immunity from the peculiar 
conditions which bring man to crime—or to such sorts of it as are 
punishable by the operations of the law—he learns to hate the section 
of society to which his humiliation belongs, and proves his hatred by 
new offences against it. And if the penal institutions of Western 
Europe have failed thus completely to realise the ambition on which 
they justify their existence, what shall we say of the penal institu¬ 
tions of Russia ? The incredible duration of preliminary detention; 
the horrible circumstances of prison life; the congregation of 
hundreds of prisoners into dirty and small chambers ; the flagrant 
immorality of a corps of gaolers who are practically omnipotent, 
whose whole function is to terrorise and oppress, and who rob their 
charges of the few coppers doled out to them by the State; the want 
of labour and the total absence of all that contributes to the moral 
welfare of man; the cynical contempt of human dignity, and the 
physical degradation of prisoners—these are the elements of prison 
life in Russia. Not that the principles of Russian penal institutions 
were worse than those applied to the same institutions in Western 
Europe. I am rather inclined to hold the contrary. Surely, it is 
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less degrading for the convict to be employed in useful work in Siberia, 
than to spend his life in picking oakum, or in climbing the steps of 
a wheel; and—to compare two evils—it is more humane to employ 
the assassin as a labourer in a gold mine and, after a few years, make 
a free settler of him, than peaceably to turn him over to a hangman. 
In Russia, however, principles are always ruined in application. 
And if we consider the Russian prisons and penal settlement, not as 
they ought to be according to the law, but as they are in reality, we 
can do no less than recognise, with all the best Russian explorers of 
our prisons, that they are an outrage on humanity. 

In England and in the United States several attempts have 
recently been made to represent the Russian prisons under the most 
smiling aspect. The best known of them are those made by the 
Reverend Mr. Lansdell in England, and by Mr. Kennan in the United 
States. Mr. Kennan came to the conclusion that his sojourn as an 
officer of the Overland Telegraph Company on the shores of the Sea 
of Okhotsk—a few thousand miles, more or less, from the penal 
quarters of Siberia—entitles him to speak authoritatively about 
Siberian prisons and prisoners. Is it surprising that his experience 
should be flatly contradicted by those Russians who have seriously 
studied the life of prisoners in Siberia ? Of Mr. Lansdell there is 
something more to say. He has seen Siberian gaols. Outstripping 
the post in his career, he has crossed a country which has no railways, 
at a speed of 6,300 miles in 75 days; and in the space of fourteen 
hours, indeed, he breakfasted, he dined, he travelled over 40 miles, 
and he visited the three chief gaols of Siberia—at Tobolsk, at Alex- 
androvskiy Zavod, and at Kara. Amply furnished with official re¬ 
commendations, he saw, during this short time, as much as the 
officials chose to show; and for a country like Siberia that is surely 
a great deal. Had he anything of the critical faculty which is the 
first virtue of a traveller, it would have enabled him to appreciate 
the relative value of the information he obtained in the course of 
his official scamper through the Siberian prisons; and his book— 
especially if he had taken note of existing Russian literature on the 
subject—might have been a useful one. Unhappily, he neither saw 
nor read, and his book—in so far, at least, as it is concerned with gaols 
and convicts—can only convey false ideas. This being the case, I 
think the present paper may prove of interest. Such information as 
it contains is, at least, authentic, inasmuch as it is derived, not only 
from hooks, but from the personal experience of prison life of myself 
and certain of my friends. 

One of the greatest results of the Liberal movement of 1857-1862 
was the judicial reform. The old law-courts, in which the procedure 
was all in writing, were done away with, and trial by jury, which had 
disappeared under the despotism of the Tsars of Moscow, was re¬ 
introduced. The new law of judicial procedure, promulgated in 1864, 
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was considered as decidedly the most liberal and humane in Europe. 
About the same time punishment by the knoot and the branding- 
iron was abolished. It was high time. Public opinion was revolted 
by the existence of these shameful implements, and it was bo powerful 
at that time that governors of provinces refused to confirm the 
sentences that enjoined their use; others—-as I have known in 
Siberia-#-would give the executioner to understand that, unless he 
merely played at doing his abominable office (a well-known and 
highly profitable art), 6 his own skin should be tom to pieces/ But, 
like all other reforms of the last reign, the benefits of the new 
judicial reform were paralysed by subsequent modifications. The 
reform was not made universal, and in thirty-nine provinces out of 
seventy-two, the old courts are still maintained. They are in 
operation over the whole of Siberia, for instance; and each of them 
is a perfect sink of corruptidn. Again, the old penal code, with a 
scale of punishments in flagrant disagreement with the present state 
of our prisons, was maintained; while subsequent regulations have 
completely altered the sense of the Judiciary Law of 1864. I shall 
only set down what is continually repeated in the Russian press, if I 
write that the examining magistrates (jugea d'instruction) have 
never enjoyed the independence bestowed on them by the new law; 
that the judges have been made more and more dependent upon the 
Minister of Justice, whose nominees they are, and who has the right 
of transferring them from one province to another; that the institu¬ 
tion of sworn advocates, uncontrolled by criticism, has degenerated 
absolutely; and that the peasant whose case is not likely to become 
a cause celebre does not receive the benefit of counsel, and is com¬ 
pletely in the hands of a creature like the procureur-imperial in 
Zola’s novel. Independent jurors are, of course, impossible in a 
country where the peasant-juror knows that he may be beaten by 
anything in uniform at the very doors of the court. As for the 
verdicts of the juries, they are in poor repute indeed; they are not 
respected at all if they are in contradiction with the judgment of the 
governor of the province, and the acquitted may be seized as they 
leave the dock and imprisoned anew on the simple order of the 
Administrative. Such, for instance, was the case of the peasant 
Burounoff. He came to St. Petersburg on behalf of his fellow- 
villagers to bring a complaint to the Tsar against the authorities, 
and he was tried as a ‘ rebel.’ He was acquitted by the court; but 
he was rearrested on the very flight of steps outside, and sent in 
exile to the peninsula of Kola. Such, too, were the cases of Vera 
Zassoulitch, of the rasholnik (nonconformist) Tetenoff, and many 
more. The Third Section and the governors of provinces look 
on the new courts as mere nuisances, and act accordingly. Finally, 
a great many cases are disposed of by the Executive a huis clos — 
away from judges and juries alike. The preliminary inquiry in all 
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cases in which a 6 political meaning ’ is discovered is simply made by 
gendarmerie officers, sometimes in the presence of a procureur, who 
accompanies them in their raids-—-an official in civil dress attached 
to the corps of gendarmerie, who is a black sheep to Jus fellows, and 
whose function is to assist, or appear to assist, at the examination of 
those arrested by the Third Section. Sentence and punishment 
(which may be exile for life within the Arctic circle in Siberia) are 
the wish of the Third Section, or of the Executive. In this, category 
are included, not only the cases of political offenders belonging to 
secret societies, but also those of religious dissenters; almost all cases 
of disobedience to authority, both individual and collective; the 
strikes; the ‘ offences against His Majesty the Emperor’—under 
which 2,500 people were recently arrested in the course of six 
months; in short, all those cases which might compromise the 
authorities, or tend—-to use the official language-—‘ to the production 
of excitement in the public mind.’ As to political trials, only the 
early societies were tried under the law of 1864. Afterwards, the 
government having perceived that the judges are rather well disposed 
than otherwise towards political offenders, they were tried before 
packed courts; that is, by judges nominated especially for the pur¬ 
pose. To this rule the case of Vera Zassoulitch was a memorable 
exception. She was tried by# jury, and acquitted. But—to quote 
Professor Gradovsky’s words in a journal suppressed since— 4 It is an 
open secret in St. Petersburg that the case would never have been 
brought before a jury but for certain “ quarrels ” between the Prefect 
of Police on the one side, and the Third Section and the Ministers of 
Justice and the Interior on the other—but for certain pf those 
jalousies de metier , without which, in our disordered state of ex¬ 
istence, it would often be impossible for us to so much as breathe.’ 

It need hardly be noted that true reports of political trials in the 
press were never permitted. Formerly the journals were bound to 
reproduce the ‘ cooked’ report published by the Official Messenger ; 
but now the Government has perceived that even such reports produce 
a profound impression on the public mind, which is always favourable 
to the accused ; and now its work is done in complete darkness. By 
the law of September 1881 the governor-general and the governors 
of provinces are enabled to request 4 that all those cases be heard in 
camera which might produce a disturbance of minds (sic) or disturb 
the public peace.’ For preventing the divulgation of the speeches of 
the accused, or of such facts as might compromise the Govern¬ 
ment, nobody is admitted to the court, not even members of the 
Ministry of Justice—‘only the wife or the husband of the accused 
(always in custody also), or the father, mother, or one of the children; 
but no more than one relative for each person accused.’ At the last 
trial of Terrorists, when ten people were condemned to death, the 
mother of Sukhanoff was the one person who enjoyed this privilege. 
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Many cases are despatched M such a way that nobody knows when 
the trials take place. Thus, for instance, we remained in ignorance 
of the fate of an officer of the army, son of the governor of the gaol of 
the St. Petersburg fortress, who had been condemned to hard labour 
for connection with revolutionists, until we learned it incidentally 
from an act of accusation read at a trial a long while posterior to his 
own. T^ public learns from the Official Messenger that the Tear 
has commuted to hard labour for life a sentence of death pronounced 
on revolutionists ; but nothing transpires either of the trial, or of the 
crimes imputed to the condemned. Nay, even the last consolation 
of those condemned to death, the consolation of dying publicly, was 
taken away. Hanging will now be done secretly within the walls of 
the fortress* in the presence of none from the world without. The 
reason is, that when Ryssakoff was brought out to the gallows he 
showed the crowd his mutilated hands, and shouted, louder than the 
drums, that he had been tortured after trial. His words were heard 
by a group of 4 Liberals,’ who, repudiating any sympathy with the 
Terrorists, yet held it their duty to publish the facts of the case in 
a clandestine proclamation, and to call attention to this flagrant 
offence against the laws of humanity. Now nothing will be known of 
what happens in the casemates of the fortress of Paul and Peter after 
the trial and before the execution. At least, the Government think 
so, after having sent to hard labour the son of a gaoler and a dozen 
soldiers accused of letter-carrying between prisoners and their friends 
in the town. But we know—and I have not the slightest hesitation 
in asserting the fact—that at least two revolutionists, Adrian 
Mikhailoff and Kyssakoff, were submitted to torture by electricity . 

In 1861, our governors of provinces were ordered to institute a 
general inquiry into the state of the prisons. The Government— 
that of the early years of Alexander II.—was Liberal at that time, 
and on the whole the inquiry was fairly made. Its results deter¬ 
mined what was generally known : namely, that the prisons in Kussia 
and Siberia were in the worst state imaginable. The number of 
prisoners in each was commonly twice and thrice in excess of the 
maximum allowed by law. The buildings were so old and dilapi¬ 
dated, and in such a shocking state of filth, as to be for the most 
part not only uninhabitable, but beyond the scope of any theory of 
reform that stopped short of reconstruction. 

Within affairs were even worse than without. The system* was 
found corrupt to the core, and the officials were even yfet more in 
need of improvement than the gaols. In the Transbaikal province, 
where, at that time, almost all hard-labour convicts were kept, the 
committee of inquiry reported (I .was secretary to it, and entrusted 
with the drawing up of its report) that the prison buildings were 
mostly in ruins, and that the whole of the penal system had followed 
suit. Throughout the Empire it was recognised that theory and 
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practice stood equally in need of light and air; that everything 
must be changed, alike in matter and in spirit ; and that we must 
not only rebuild our prisons, but completely reform our prison 
system, and reconstitute the prison staff from the first man to 
the last. The Government, however, elected to do nothing. It 
built a few new prisons which proved insufficient to accommodate 
the new prisoners (the population having since increase^ by more 
than 10,000,000); convicts were farmed out to proprietors of 
private gold mines; a new penal colony was settled on Sakhalin, 
to colonise an island where nobody was willing to settle freely; 
and that was all. The old order remained unchanged, the old mis¬ 
chief unrepaired. Year after year the prisons fall further into 
decay, and year after year the prison staff grows more dishonest 
and more shameless. Year after year the Ministry of Justice applies 
for money to spend in repairs, and year after year the Government 
is content to put it off with the half, or less than the half, of what it 
asks ; and when—as in 1879 to 1881—it calls for over three million 
roubles, can spare it no more than a paltry twelve hundred thousand. 
The consequence is that the gaols are becoming permanent centres 
of infection, and that, according to the report of a recent committee, 
at least two-thirds of them are urgently in need of being rebuilt 
from top to bottom. Rightly to accommodate her prisoners, Russia 
would have to build half as many prisons again as she has. Indeed, 
in 1879, there were 70,488 cases for trial, and the aggregate maxi¬ 
mum capacity of the Russian prisons is only for 54,253 souls. In 
single gaols, built for the detention of 200 to 250 persons, the num¬ 
ber of prisoners is commonly 700 and 800 at a time. In the prisons 
on the route to Siberia, when convict parties are stopped by floods, 
the overcrowding is still more monstrous. 1 


1 The Russian prison system is thus constituted : First of all, we have 624 prisons 
or lock-ups, for cases awaiting trial, for a maximum of 54,253 inmates, together with 
four houses of detention for 1,134 inmates. The political prisons at the Third Sec¬ 
tion and in the fortresses are not included in this category. Of convict dep6ts—for 
prisoners waiting transfer to their final stations -there are 10, with accommodation 
for 7,150; with two for political convicts (at Mtsensk and Vyshniy-Volochok), with 
accommodation for 140. Then come the arrestantskiya roty, or ‘ convict companies,’ 
which are military organisations for the performance of compulsory labour, and 
which are worse than the hard-labour prisons in Siberia, though they are nominally 
a lighter punishment. Of these there are 33, with accommodation for 7,136 (9,609 
in 1879). In this category must be included also the 13‘houses of correction 
two large ones with accommodation for 1,120 (962 in 1879), and 11 smaller ones 
for 435. The hard-labour cases are provided for in 13 ‘central prisons.' Of 
these, there are seven in Russia, with accommodation for 2,745; three in Western 

f lb T^n With ^ 5C ° mmodation f ° r 1,150; tw0 in £astern Sil >eria, with accommodation 
tor 1,650; and one on Sakhalin Island, with accommodation for 600 (1,103 in 1879). 
Other hard-labour convicts—10,424 in number—are distributed among the Govern¬ 
ment mines, gold-washings, and factories in Siberia; namely, at the Kara gold- 
washings, where there are 2,000; at the Troitsk, Ust-Kut, and Irkutsk salt-works, at 
t ^ e .^ olaye ^ sk and ; PetroV8k hon-works, and at a prison at the former silver-works 
o Akatui. Finally, hard-labour convicts are farmed out to private owners of gold- 
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The great majority of our prisoners (about 100,000) are persons 
awaiting trial. They may be recognised for innocent; and in 
Russia, where arrests are made in the most haphazard way, three 
times out of ten their innocence is patent to everybody. We learn, 
in fact, from the annual report of the Ministry of Justice for 1876, 
that of 99,964 arrests made during that year, only 37,159—that is, 
37 per #nt.—could be brought before a court, and that among 
these were 12,612 acquittals. More than 75,000 persons were thus 
subjected to arrest and imprisonment without having any serious 
charge against them; and of the 25.000 or so who were convicted 
and converted into 6 criminals,’ a very large proportion (about 15 
per cent.) are men and women who have not complied with passport 
regulations, or with some other vexatory measure of our Administra¬ 
tion. It must be noted that all these prisoners, three quarters of 
whom are recognised innocent, spend months, and very often years, 
in the provincial lockups, those famous ostrogs which the traveller 
sees at the entrance of every Russian town. They lie there idle and 
hopeless, at the mercy of a set of omnipotent gaolers, packed like 
herrings in a cask, in rooms of inconceivable foulness, in an atmo¬ 
sphere that sickens, even to insensibility, any one entering directly 
from the open air, and which is charged with the emanations of the 
horrible paraaha —a basket kept in the room to serve the necessities 
of a hundred human beings. 

In this connection I cannot do better than quote a few passages 

from the prison experiences of my friend Madame C-, nee Koutou- 

zoff, who has committed them to paper and inserted in a Russian 
review, the Obscheye Dyelo , published at Geneva. She was found 
guilty of opening a school for peasants’ children, independently of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. As her crime was not penal, and 
as, moreover, she was married to a foreigner, General Gourko merely 
ordered her to be sent over the frontier. This is how she describes 
her journey from St. Petersburg to Prussia. I shall print extracts 
from her narrative without comment, merely premising that its 
accuracy, even to the minutest detals, is absolutely unimpeach¬ 
able :— 

I was sent to VilnoVitli fifty prisoners—men and women. From the railway 
station we were taken to the town prison and kept there for two hours, late at 
night, in an open yard, under a drenching rain. At last we were pushed into a 
dark corridor and counted. Two soldiers laid hold on me and insulted me Shame¬ 
fully. I was not the only one th us outraged, for in the darkness I heard the cries of 
many desperate women besides. A fter many oaths and much foul language, the 
fire was lighted, and I found myself in a spacious room in which it was impossible 
to take a step in any direction without treading on the women who were sleeping 
on the floor. Two women who occupied a bed took pity on me, and invited me to 


washings in Siberia. The severity of the punishment can thus be varied ad infinitum^ 
according to the wish of the authorities and to that degree of revenge which is deemed 
appropriate. 

Vol. XIII.—No. 71. 
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fltee it with them. . . . When I awoke next morning, I was still suffering from 
the scenes of yesterday; but the female prisoners—assassins and thieves were so 
kind to me that by-and-by I grew calm. Next night we were ' turned out ’ from 
the prison and paraded in the yard for the start, under a heavy rain. I do not 
know how I happened to escape the fists of the gaolers, as the prisoners did not 
understand the evolutions and performed them under a storm of blows and curses; 
those who protested—saving that they ought not to be beaten—were put in irons 
and sent to the train, in the teeth of the law which says that in^he cellular 
waggons no prisoner shall he chained. 

Arrived at Kovno, we spent the whole day in going from one police station to 
another. In tho evening we were taken to the prison for women, where the 
lady-superintendent was railing against the bead gaoler and swearing that she 
would give him bloody teeth. The prisoners told me that she often kept her pro¬ 
mises of this sort. . , . Here I spent a week among murderesses, thieves, and 
women arrested by mistake. Misfortune unites the unfortunate, and everybody 
tried to make life more tolerable for the rest; all were very kind to me and did 
their best to console me. On the previous day I had eaten nothing, for the day the 
prisoners are brought to the prison they receive no food; so I fainted from hunger, 
and the prisoners gave me of their bread and were as kind as they could be ; .the 
female inspector, however, was on duty: she was ‘shouting out such shameless 
oaths as few drunken men would use. . . . After a week’s stay in Kovno, I was 
sent on foot to the next town. After three days’ march we came to Mariampol; 
my feet were wounded, and my stockings full of blood. The soldiers advised me 
to ask for n car, hut I preferred physical suffering to the continuous cursing and 
foul language of the chiefs. All the same, they took me before their commander, 
and he remarked that I had walked three days and so could walk a fourth. We 
came next day to Wolkowysk, from whence we were to be sent on to Prussia. I 
and five others were put provisionally iu the dep6t. The women’s department was 
in ruins, so we were taken to the men’s. ... I did not know what to do, as there 
was no place to sit down, except on the dreadfully filthy floor: there was even no 
straw, and the stench on the floor set me vomiting instantly. . . . The water- 
closet was a large pond ; it had to be crossed on a broken ladder which gave way 
under one of us and plunged him in the filth below. I could now understand the 
smell: the pond goes under the building, the floor of which is impregnated with 
sewage. 

Here I spent two days and two nights, passing the whole time at the window. 

. , . In the night the doors were opened, and, with dreadful cries, drunken prosti¬ 
tutes were thrown into our room. They also brought us a maniac; he was quite 
naked. The miserable prisoners were happy on such occurrences; they tormented 
the maniac and reduced him to despair, until at last he fell on the floor in a fit and 
lay there foaming at the mouth. On the third day, a soldier of the depdt, a Jew, 
took me into liis room, a tiny cell, where I stayed with his wife. , , . The prisoners 
told me that many of them were detained ‘ by mistake ’ for seven and eight months 
awaiting their papers before being sent across the frontier. It is easy to imagine 
their condition after a seven months’ stay in this sewer without a change of linen. 
They advised me to give the gaoler money, as he would then send me on to 
Prussia immediately. But I had been six weeks on the way already, and my 
letters had not reached my people. . .. . At lost, the soldier allowed me to go to 
the post-office with his wife, and I sent a registered letter to St. Petersburg. 

[Madame C-has influential kinsfolk in the capital, and in a few days the governor- 

general telegraphed for her to he sent on instantly to Prussia.] *My papers (she 
says) were discovered immediately, and I was sent to Eydtkunen and set at 
liberty. 

It must be owned that the picture is horrible. But it is not a 
whit overcharged. To such of us Russians as have had to do with 
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prisoners, every word rings true and every scene looks normal* Oaths, 
filth, .brutality, bribery, blows, hunger—these are the essentials of 
every ostrog and of every depot from Kovno to Kamchatka, and from 
Arkbangel to Erzerum. Did my space permit, I might prove it 
with a hundred stories more. 

Such are the prisons of Western Russia. They are no better in 
the East #nd in the South. A person who was confined at Perm (it 
is a pity that Mr. Lansdell, when arrested in August last under sus¬ 
picion of Nihilism, in the neighbourhood of Perm, did not make 
acquaintance with this prison !) wrote to the Poradok :—- f The gaoler 
is one G-avriloff; . . * beating “ in the jaws ” (v mordu\ flogging, 
confinement in frozen black-holes, and starvation—such are the 
characteristics of the gaol. . . . For every complaint the prisoners are 
sent 44 to the bath ” (that is, are flogged), or have a taste of the black- 
hole. . . . The mortality is dreadful.’ At Vladimir, there were so 
many attempts at escape that it was made the subject of a special 
inquiry. 4 The prisoners declared that on the allowance they received 
it was utterly impossible to keep body and soul together. Many 
complaints were addressed to headquarters, but they all remained un¬ 
answered. At last the prisoners complained to the Moscow Superior 
Court; but the gaoler got to hear of the matter, instituted a search, 
and took possession of the document.’ It is easy to imagine that the 
mortality must be immense in such prisons; but, surely, the reality 
supersedes all that might be imagined. Thus, the priest of the 
Kharkoff prison said in 1878 from the pulpit, and the Eparehial 
Gazette of 1869 reproduced the fact, that in the course of four 
months, of the 500 inmates of the prison two hundred died from 
scurvy. No Arctic expedition, recent or remote, was so mortal as the 
detention in a Russian prison. At Kieff, the gaol was a sink of typhus 
fever. In one month the deaths were counted by hundreds, and fresh 
batches were brought in to fill the room of those removed by death. 
This was in all the newspapers. Only a year afterwards (June 12, 
1882) a circular from the Chief Board of Prisons explained the 
epidemics as follows :— 4 1. The prison was dreadfully overcrowded, 
although it was very easy to transfer many of the prisoners to other 
prisons. 2. The rooms were very damp; the walls were covered with 
mildew, and the floor was rotten in many places; 3. The cesspool 
were in such a state that the ground about them was impregnated 
with sewage ; ’ and so on, and so on. The Board added that owing to 
the same foulness other prisons were also exposed to experience the 
same epidemics. 

The chief prison in St. Petersburg, the so-called 4 Litovskiy- r 
Zamok,’ is cleaner; but this old-fashioned, damp, and dark building 
should simply be levelled to the ground. The common prisoners have 
a certain amount of work to do. But the political ones are kept in 
their cells in absolute idleness; and some friends of mine—the heyoea 
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tt the trial of 193 who had two years and more of this prison— 
describe it as one of the worst they know. The cells are very small, 
very dark, and very damp; and the gaoler Makaroff was a wild beast 
pure and simple. The consequences of solitary confinement in this 
prison I have described in a former paper. It is worthy of notice 
that the common allowance for food is seven kopeks per day, and 10 
kopeks for prisoners of privileged classes, the price of blackfcye bread 
being three and four kopeks a pound. 

But the pride of our authorities—the show-place for the foreign 
visitors—is the new 4 House of Detention ’ at St. Petersburg. It is 
a 4 model prison,’—the only one of its kind in Russia,—-built on the 
plan of the Belgian gaols. I know it from personal experience, as I 
was detained there for three months, before my transfer to the lockup 
at the Military Hospital. It is the only clean gaol for common 
prisoners in Russia. Clean it certainly is. The scrubbing-brush is 
never idle there, and the activity of broom and pail is almost demoniac. 
It is an exhibition, and the prisoners have to keep it shining. All 
morning long do they sweep, and scrub, and polish the asphalte floor ; 
and dearly have they to pay for its brightness. The atmosphere is 
charged with asphaltic particles (I made a paper-shade for my gas, 
and in a few hours I cpuld draw patterns with my finger in the dust 
with which it was coated); and this you have to breathe. The three 
upper stories receive all the exhalations of the floors below, and the 
ventilation is so bad that in the evenings, when all doors are shut, the 
place is literally suffocating. Two or three special committees were 
appointed one after the other to find out the means of improving the 
ventilation; and the last one, under the presidency of M. Groth, 
Secretary of State, reported in June last that to be made habitable, 
the whole building (which has cost twice as much as similar prisons 
in Belgium and Germany) must be completely rebuilt, as no repairs, 
however thorough, could make the ventilation tolerable. The cells 
are ten feet long and seven feet wide ; and at one time the prison rules 
obliged us to keep open the traps in our doors to the end that we 
might not be asphyxiated where we sat. Afterwards the rule was 
cancelled, and the traps were shut, and we were compelled to face as 
best we could the effects of a temperature that was sometimes stiflingly 
hot and sometimes freezing. But for the greater activity and life of 
the place, I should have regretted, all dark and dripping as it was, 
say casemate in the fortress of Peter and Paul—a true grave where 
the prisoner for two, three, five, ten years hears no human voice and 
sees no human being, excepting two or three gaolers, deaf and mute 
when addressed by the prisoners. I shall never forget the children I 
met one day in the corridor of the House of Detention. They also, 
like us, were awaiting trial months and years along. Their greyish- 
yellow emaciated faces, their frightened and bewildered looks, were 
Wftfth whole volumes of essays and reports 4 on the benefits of cellular 
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confinement in a model prison.’ As for the administration of the 
House of Detention, sufficient to say that even the Russian papers 
talked openly of the way in which the prisoners’ allowances were 
sequestrated ; so that last year, a committee of inquiry was appointed, 
when it was found that the facts were even darker than had been re¬ 
ported. But all this is a trifle, indeed, in comparison with the treat¬ 
ment of ]^isoners. Here it was that General Trepoff ordered Bogo- 
luboff to be flogged, had the prisoners who protested in their cells 
knocked down and beaten, and afterwards confined several of them— 
for five days—in cells by the washing-rooms, among excrements, and 
in a temperature of forty-five degrees. In the face of these facts, 
what a pitiful irony is in the words of Mr. Lansdell’s admiring 
remark :— c Those who wish to know what Russia can do, ought to 
visit this House of Detention ’! 

The great variety of punishments inflicted under our penal code 
may be divided broadly into four categories. The first is that of 
hard labour, with the loss of all civil rights. The convict’s property 
passes to his heirs ; he is dead in law, and his wife can marry another; 
he may be flogged with rods, or with the plete (cat-o’-nine-tails) ad 
libitum by each drunken gaoler. After having been kept to hard 
labour in the Siberian mines, or factories, he is settled for life some¬ 
where in the country. The second category is that of compulsory 
colonisation, accompanied by a complete or partial loss of civil rights, 
and is equivalent to Siberia for life. Under the third category are 
dealt with all convicts condemned to compulsory labour in the arres- 
tantskiya roty , without loss of civil rights. The fourth—omitting 
much of less importance—is of banishment to Siberia, without trial, 
and by order of the Executive, for an undetermined period ; that is, 
mostly for life. 

The subject of Siberian exile is so vast and tragical in itself, and 
has given rise to such an amount of error and misrepresentation, that 
it would be idle to approach it in this place. On a future occasion I 
hope to discuss it at length. In the present paper, however, I shall 
confine myself to an account of such convicts as are detained in Russia 
itself, in the so-called Provisory Central Prisons. 

These are but recently introduced. Formerly, the hard labour 
convicts were sent straight off to Siberia: to the mines belonging .< to 
the Cabinet of the Emperor ’—that are, in other words, the private 
property of the Crown. Some of these, however, got worked out; 
others were found (or represented) so unremunerative in the hands of 
the Crown administration that they were sold to private persons who 
made fortunes with them ; and Russia in Europe was compelled to 
take charge of her hard labour cases herself. A few central prisons 
were therefore built in Russia, where convicts are kept for a time (one 
third to one fourth of their sentence) before being sent to Siberia or 
Sakhalin. Society at large is of course inclined to regard hard labour 
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convicts as the worst of criminals. But in Russia this is very far 
from being the case. Murder, robbery, burglary, forgery, will all 
bring a rnnn to hard labour; but so, too, with an attempt at suicide ; 
so with «sacrilege and blasphemy,’ which usually means no more than 
dissent; so with 4 rebellion ’—or rather what is called rebellion in 
Russia—which is mostly no more than common disobedience to 
authorities; so with any and every sort of political offenqp; and so 
with 4 vagrancy,’ that mostly means escape from Siberia. Among the 
murderers, too, you will find not only the professional shedder of 
blood—-a very rare type with us—but men who have taken life under 
such circumstances as, before a jury, or in the hands of a honest ad¬ 
vocate, would have ensured their acquittal. In any case, only 30 per 
cent, or so of the 2,000 to 2,500 men and women yearly sent down to 
hard labour are condemned as assassins. The rest—in nearly equal 
proportions—are either 4 vagrants ’ or men and women charged with 
one of the minor offences recapitulated above. 

The Central Prisons were instituted with the idea of inflicting a 
punishment of the severest type. The idea was—there can, I am 
afraid, be no doubt about it—that you could not take too little trouble 
with convicts, nor get rid of them too soon. To this end these prisons 
were provided with such gaolers and keepers—mostly military officers 
—as were renowned for cruelty with men; and these ruffians were 
gifted with full power over their charges and with full liberty of 
action, and had orders to be as harsh as possible. The end to which 
they were appointed has been magnificently attained : the Central 
Prisons are so many practical hells; the horrors of hard labour in 
Siberia have faded before them, and all those who have the experi¬ 
ence of them are unanimous in declaring that the day a prisoner 
starts for Siberia is the happiest of his life. 

Exploring these prisons as a 4 distinguished visitor,’ you will, if 
you are in search of emotions, be egregiously disappointed. You will 
see no more than a dirty building, crammed with idle inmates lounging 
and sprawling on the sloping, inclined platforms which run round the 
walls, and are covered with nothing but a sheet of filth. You may 
be permitted to visit a number of cells for 4 secret ’ or political cases ; 
and if you question the inmates, you will certainly be told by them 
that they are 4 quite satisfied with everything.’ To know the reality 
one must oneself have been a prisoner. Records of actual experience 
are few; but they exist, and to one of the most striking I propose to 
refer. It was written by an officer who was condemned to hard 
labour for an assault committed in a moment of excitement, and who 
was pardoned by the Tsar after a few years’ detention. His story was 
published in a Conservative review (the Russkaya Ryech , for January 
1882) at a time, under Loris-MelikofFs administration, when there 
was much talk of prison reform and some liberty in the press; and 
there was not a journal that did not recognise the unimpeachable 
veracity of this tale. The experience of our friends wholly confirms it. 
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There is nothing uncommon in the account of the material cir¬ 
cumstances of life in this Central Prison. They are in some sort 
invariable all over Eussia. If we know that the gaol was built for 
250 inmates, and actually contained 400, we do not need to inquire 
inore about sanitary conditions. In like manner, the food was 
neither better nor worse than elsewhere. Seven kopeks (If <£) a day 
is a very^poor allowance per prisoner, and the gaoler and econome 
being family men, of course they save as much as they can. A 
quarter of a pound of black rye bread for breakfast; a soup made of 
bull’s heart and liver or of seven pounds of meat, twenty pounds of 
waste oats, twenty pounds of sour cabbage, and plenty of water— 
many Eussian prisoners would consider it as an enviable food. The 
moral conditions of life are not so satisfying. All day long there is 
nothing to do—for weeks, and months, and years on end. There are 
workshops, it is true; but to these only skilled craftsmen (whose 
achievement is the prison-keepers perquisite) are admitted. For the 
others there is neither work, nor hope of work—unless it is in stormy 
weather, when the governor may set one half of them to shovel the 
snow into heaps, and the other half to shovel it flat again. The blank 
monotony of their lives is only varied by chastisement. In the 
particular prison of which I am writing, the punishments were varied 
and ingenious. For smoking, and minor offences of that sort, a 
prisoner could get a two hours’ kneeling on the bare flags, in a spot 
—the thoroughfare of icy winter winds—selected diligently ad hoc . 
The next punishment for the same minor offences was the black- 
holes—the warm one, and the cold one, underground, with a temper¬ 
ature at freezing point. In both, prisoners slept on the stones, and 
the term of durance depended on the will of the governor. 

6 Several of us,’ says our author, 6 were kept there for a fortnight; 
after which they were literally dragged out into daylight and then 
dismissed to the land where pain and suffering are not.’ Is it any 
wonder that during the four years over which the writer’s experience 
extends, the average mortality in the prison should have been thirty 
per cent, per annum ? ‘ It must not be thought,’ the writer goes on 

to say, 6 that those on whom penalties of this sort were inflicted were 
hardened desperadoes; we incurred them if we saved a morsel of 
bread from dinner for the supper, or if a match was found on a prisoner.’ 

The ‘ desperadoes ’ were treated after another fashion. One, for 
instance, was kept for nine months in solitary confinement in a dark 
cell—originally intended for cases of ophthalmia—and came cut all 
but blind and mad. There is worse behind. 

In the evening (he continues) the governor went his rounds and usually began 
liis favourite occupation—flogging. A very narrow bench was brought out, and 
soon the place resounded with shrieks, while the governor, smoking a cigar, looked 
on and counted the lashes. The birch-rods were of exceptional siae, and when 
not in use were kept immersed in water to make them more pliant. After the 
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tenth lash the shrieking ceased, and nothing was heard but groans. Hogging 
was usually applied in batches, to five, ten men, or more, and when the execution 
was over, a great pool of blood would remain to mark the spot. Our neighbours 
without the walls used at these times to pass to the other side of the street, sign¬ 
ing themselves in horror and dread. After every such scene we had two or three 
days of comparative peace; for the flogging had a soothing influence on the 
governor’s nerves. He soon, however, became himself again. When he was very 
drunk, and his left moustache was dropping and limp, or when he went out shooting, 
and came home with an empty bag, we knew that that same eveni^§ the rods 
would be set at work. 

After this it is unnecessary to speak about many other revolting 
details of life in the same prison. But there is a touch that foreign 
visitors would do well to lay to heart. 

On one occasion (the writer says) we were visited by an inspector of prisons. 
After casting a look down the scuttle, he asked us if our food was good P or was 
there anything of which we could complain ? Not only did the inmates declare 
that they were completely satisfied, they even enumerated articles of diet which 
we had never so much as smelt. . . . This sort of thing (lie adds) is only natural. 
If complaints were made, the inspector would lecture the governor a little and go 
away; while the prisoners who made them would remain behind and be paid for 
tbeir temerity with the rod or the black-hole. 


The prison in question is close by St. Petersburg. What more 
remote provincial prisons are like, my readers may imagine. I have 
mentioned above those of Perm and Kharkoff; and, according to the 
Golo8 9 the Central Prison at Simbirsk is a centre of peculation and 
thievery. Friends of mine report the same of the second Central 


Prison of the government of Kharkoff, where political convicts are 
detained. These latter are far worse off than their companions, the 
criminals. They are kept for three to five years in solitary confine¬ 
ment and in irons, in dark, damp cells that measure only ten feet by 
six, absolutely isolated from any intercourse with human beings. 
Knowing by two years and a half of personal experience what solitary 
confinement is, I do not hesitate to say that, as practised in Kussia, 
it is one of the cruellest tortures , man can suffer. The prisoner^* 
health, however robust, is irreparably ruined. Military science 
teaches that in a beleaguered garrison which has been for several 
months on short rations, the mortality increases beyond any measure. 
This is still more true of men in solitary confinement. The want of 
fresh air, the lack of exercise for body and mind, the habit of silence, 
the absence of those thousand and one impressions which, when at 
liberty, we daily and hourly receive, the fact that we are open to no 
impressions that are not imaginative—all these combine to make 
solitary confinement a sure and cruel form of murder. If conversa¬ 
tion with neighbour prisoners (by means of light knocks on the Wall) 
s possible it is a relief, the immensity of which can be duly appre- 

LmltS y °“, < i : h0 was reduced for one or ‘w years to absolute 
i n „ g Vfi a umanit y- But it is also a new souroe of suflfer- 
’ ^ en y° ur owa moral sufferings are increased by those 
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you experience from witnessing day by day the growing madnesB of 
your neighbour, when you perceive in each of his messages the 
dreadful images that beset and overrun his tormented brain. That 
is the kind of confinement to which political prisoners are submitted 
when awaiting trial for three or four years. But it is still worse 
after the condemnation when they are brought to the Kharkoff 
Central IJ'ison. Not only the cells are darker and damper than else¬ 
where, and the food is worse than common (the allowance being five 
farthings a day) ; but, in addition, the prisoners are carefully main¬ 
tained in absolute idleness. No books are allowed, and, of course, no 
writing materials, and no implements for manual labour. No means 
of easing the tortured mind, nor anything on which to concentrate 
the morbid activity of the brain; and, in proportion as the body 
droops and sickens, the spirit becomes wilder and more desperate. 
Physical suffering is seldom or never insupportable; the annals of 
war, of martyrdom, of sickness, abound in instances in proof. But 
moral torment—after years of infliction—is utterly intolerable. This 
our friends have found to their cost. Shut up in the fortresses and 
houses of detention first of all, and afterwards in the Central Prisons, 
they go rapidly to decay, and either go calmly to the grave, or be¬ 
come lunatics. They do not go mad as, after being outraged by 

gendarmes, Miss M-, the promising young painter, went mad. 

She was bereft of reason instantly ; her madness was simultaneous 
with her shame. Upon them insanity steals gradually and slowly r 
the mind rots in the body 6 from hour to hour.’ 

In July 1878 the life of the prisoners at the Kharkoff prison had 
become so insupportable, that six of them resolved to starve them¬ 
selves to death. For a whole week they refused to eat; and when the 
governor-general ordered them to be fed by injection, such scenes 
ensued as obliged the prison authorities to abandon the idea. To 
seduce them back to life, officialism made them certain promises: as, 
for instance, to allow them walking exercise, and to take the sick out 
of irons. None of these promises were kept; and for five long years 
the survivors were left to the mercy of such a gaoler as I have 
described. A few months ago a first party of our friends detained 
in Central Prisons were sent to the Kara mines (to make a total of 
154 political prisoners, men and women, at these mines); they knew 
very well the fate that was reserved to them in Siberia, and still the 
day they left this hell was considered by all them as a happy day of 
deliverance. After the Central Prison, hard labour in Siberia looks 
as a paradise. 

It may seem that the harshness of solitary confinement in such 
conditions cannot be surpassed. But there is a harder fate in store 
for political prisoners in Russia. After the ‘ Trial of the Sixteen * 
(November 1880), Europe learned with satisfaction that out of five 
condemned to death, three had had their sentences commuted by the 
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Tear. We now know what commutation means. Instead of being 
sent to Siberia, or to a Central Prison, according to law, they ware 
immured in the fortress of Peter and Paul at St. Petersburg, m cells 
contrived in what has been the ravelin. 5 These are so dark that 
candles are burnt in them for twenty-two hours out of the twenty- 
four. The walls are literally dripping with damp, mid ‘there are 
pools of water on the floor.’ ‘Not only books are disallowed,-but 
everything that might help to occupy the attention. Zoubkovsky 
made geometrical figures with his bread, to practise geometry; they 
were immediately taken away, the gaoler saying that hard-labour 
conviots were not permitted to amuse themselves.’ To render 
solitary confinement still more insupportable, a gendarme and a 
soldier are stationed within the cells. The gendarme is continually 
on the watch, and if the prisoner looks at anything or at any point, 
he goes to see what has attracted his attention. The horrors of 
solitary confinement are thus aggravated tenfold. The quietest 
prisoner soon begins to hate the spies set over him, and is moved to 
frenzy by the mere fact of their presence. It is superfluous to add 
that the slightest disobedience is punished by blows and black-holes. 
All who were subjected to this regime fell ill in no time. After less 
than one year of it, Shiryaeff had taken consumption; Okladsky a 
robust and vigorous working man, whose remarkable speech to the 
Court was reproduced by the London papers—had gone mad; likho- 
noff, a strong man likewise, was down with scurvy, and could not sit 
up in his bed. By a mere 6 commutation of sentence * the three were 
brought to death’s door in a single year. Of the other five con¬ 
demned to hard labour, and immured in the same fortress, two— 
Martynovsky and Tsukermann—went mad, and in that state were 
constantly black-holed, so that Martynovsky at last attempted 
suicide. 

I cannot enter here into more details and give more facts to illus¬ 
trate the fate of political and common law convicts in Russia. The 
foregoing give, however, some idea of it. The whole is summed up 
in a sentence of that record of prison life on which I have already 
drawn so largely and to such terrible purpose. 

In conclusion (writes the author) I must add that the prison now rejoices in 
another governor. The old one quarrelled with the treasurer on the subject of 
peculation from the prisoners’ allowance, and in the end they were both dismissed. 
The new governor is not such a ruffian as his predecessor *, I understand, however, 
that with him the prisoners are starving far more than formerly, and that he js in 
the habit of giving his fists full play on the countenances of his charges. 

This remark sums up the whole ‘ Reform of Prisons * in Russia. 
One tyrant may be dismissed, but he will be succeeded by some one 


3 The authentic record of their imprisonment was published in the last number of 
the Will of the People, and reproduced in the publication Na Uodinye (* At Home ’). 
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as bad, or even worse, than himself. It is not by changing a few 
men, but only by changing completely from top to bottom the 
whole system, that any amelioration can be made; and such is also 
the conclusion of a special .committee recently appointed by the 
Government. But it would be mere self-delusion to conceive im¬ 
provement possible under such a regime as we now enjoy. At least 
half a d<^en commissions have already gone forth to inquire, and all 
have come to the conclusion that unless the Government is prepared 
to meet extraordinary expenses, our prisons must remain what they 
are. But honest and capable men are far more needed than money, 
and these the present Government cannot and will not discover. 
They exist in Eussia, and they exist in great numbers; but their 
services are not required. Mr. Lansdell knew one, and has described 
him—Colonel Kononovitch, chief of the penal settlement at Kara. 
He has told us how, without any expense to the Crown, M. Konono¬ 
vitch had repaired the weatherworn, rotten buildings, and had made 
them more or less habitable; and how, with the microscopic means 
at his disposal, lie contrived to improve the food ; and all he has 
told is true. But Mr. Lansdell’s praise, together with like praise 
contained in a letter intercepted on its way from Siberia, were suffi¬ 
cient reasons for rendering M. Kononovitch suspicious to our Govern¬ 
ment. He immediately was dismissed, and his successor received 
the order to reintroduce the iron rule of years past. The political 
convicts, who enjoyed a relative liberty after the legal term of 
imprisonment had expired, are in irons once more; not all, however, 
as two have preferred to commit suicide ; and once more affairs 
are ordered as the Government desires to see them. Another gentle¬ 
man, of whom Mr. Lansdell speaks, and juBtly, in high terms— 
General Pedashenko—has been dismissed too, for refusing to confirm 
a sentence of death which had been passed by a military tribunal on 
the convict Schedrin, found guilty of striking an officer for insulting 
two ladies, his fellow sufferers, Bogomolets and Kovalsky. 

It is everywhere the same. To devote oneself to any educa¬ 
tional work, or to the convict population, is inevitably to incur 
dismissal and disgrace. Near St. Petersburg we have a reforma¬ 
tory—a penal settlement for children and growing lads. To the 
cause of these poor creatures a gentleman named Herd—grandson of 
the famous Scotchman employed by Alexander I. in the reform of 
our prisons—had devoted himself body and soul. He bad an abun¬ 
dance of energy and charm; his whole heart was in the work; he 
might have rivalled Pestalozzi. Under his ennobling influence boy- 
thieves and ruffians, penetrated with all the vices of the streets and 
the lockups, learned to be men in the best sense of the word. To 
send a boy away from the common labour-grounds or from the 
classes was the greatest punishment admitted in this colony, 
which soon became a real model colony. But men like Herd are 
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not the men our Government is in need of. He was dismissed his 
place, and the institution he ruled so wisely has become a genuine 
Russian prison, complete to the rod and the black-hole. 

These examples are typical both of what we have to suffer and 
of what we have to expect. It is a fancy to imagine that anything 
could be reformed in our prisons. Our prisons are the reflection of 
the whole of our life under the present regime ; and ^hey will 
remain what they are now until the whole of our system of govern¬ 
ment and the whole of our life have undergone a thorough change. 
Then, but only then, 4 Russia may show what it can realise; ’ but 
this, with regard to crime, would be—I hope—quite different from 
what is now understood under the name of 4 a good prison.’ 


P. Kkapotkiee. 
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ON TASTE IN DRESS. 


It will readily be agreed that fashion in female dress should be in 
good taste, but to say dogmatically what constitutes good taste' in 
costume or lay down precise rules to govern it would not be easy. 
Opinions on such a subject may be but opinions, more or less coloured 
by individual idiosyncrasy, education, and habit, and it is desirable 
that a wide margin should be left for the play of fancy in combina¬ 
tions that are almost infinite. Mountains are made up of molecules ; 
the atmosphere in which we move has much to do with the life we 
live ; no one floats independently on the current that carries all along, 
and it is impossible to suppose that habits of mind will not be influenced 
by the impressions surroundings make upon us. We become habituated 
to bad or good language, coarse or refined manners, and acquire 
more or less the one or the other. Fashion, as long as it deals only 
with outward effects, if not persistently bad enough to destroy 
natural taste, is not a matter to be treated with overmuch solemnity. 
Proportion is to be observed even in our sincerest convictions, and we 
may smile or sigh lightly over aberrations which have no more im¬ 
portance than can belong to things put on one moment and thrown 
off the next. But if such things become indications of the presence 
or absence of what is much to be regretted or much to be valued, 
they reasonably give rise to reflections deeper and more serious than 
their essence seems at first to warrant. In complicated machinery all 
things may be said to depend upon all other things; and what so 
complex as our social machine ? The waywardness of feminine 
fashions is not a subject for puritanic objection; the changeableness 
affords occupation for many, and variety is a better thing than 
monotony. But while these considerations should check dogmatic 
utterances, it will not do to ignore conclusions based upon acknowledged 
principles. What we may certainly lament is the apparent want of 
any principle in the fluctuations of fashion, excess in one direction 
being invariably followed by excess in the opposite direction* Crino¬ 
line is dropped, but everything seems to be dropped with it. The 
fashionable lady’s gown fits so closely to her person that freedom of 
movement becomes impossible. One thing only appears to be a per¬ 
manent idea—that a very small waist is a beautiful thing, a thing to 
be attained at the expense of health and comfort and good sense. 
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A small waist is only pretty when harmonising with youthfulness 
and general slightness; but when the shoulders spread above and the 
hips jut out below, a small waist is nothing but a deformity, and it 
is only because modern men and women grow up accustomed to 
such departure from nature and grace of line, that the deformity 
is not only tolerated but admired. The expression ‘good taste 5 has 
come to be used seriously for much that is in the worsfc possible 
taste—alas! for art, and alas! for many things that belong to the 
beautiful and noble. With .more regard to what belongs to true 
distinction in matters of taste, fashion would not be less free to 
indulge in freaks and pleasantries that would relieve dulness and add 
interest to the passing show. The resources of good taste are in¬ 
exhaustible ; and rules of good sense prescribed, or at least sug¬ 
gested, by natural conditions are no more trammels than are the rules 
of good nature. The varieties, even the vagaries of fashion, are the 
natural outcome of society, leisure, and wealth. The sober thinker 
will not condemn or discourage them; he will only desire the fanciful 
utterance of the fancied need should not transgress the bounds of good 
taste and a certain amount of reason. The philosopher should even 
find pleasure in such variety, for variety is one of the properties of 
nature; but it will be evident to all lovers of nature (and surely the 
education is defective that does not stimulate the love of nature) that 
no fashion can be in good taste that seems to imply contempt for 
the beautiful arrangements of created things. There is nothing to be 
said against the taste of the savage when he decorates himself with 
shells and feathers. These things are but superadded, wholly distinct 
from his form, leaving the man a specimen of the human being; but 
we are provoked to laughter or disgust when he flattens his head 
and stretches his lips and ears out of place and proportion. So any 
variety in shape and colour of gown and bonnet within limits that 
may be defined will be interesting and pleasurable; but when an 
accomplished lady deliberately sets about distorting the shape of her 
foot and body, it is more surprising, and if not contemptible, dis¬ 
tressing, than the preference for ugliness displayed by the savage; 
for the delicate and cultivated lady does know, or ought to know, 
better, and ought to be guided by some sense of beauty and fitness. 
Love of beauty, even when it leads to the desire of possessing it and 
making some efforts after such possession, is not unhealthy/and 
belongs to the love of approbation, in the absence of which society 
would become very angular; but unhealthy love of display and desire 
to produce effect, no matter by what device and at what cost of good 
taste and good sense, for the object of attracting notice, is a quality 
so ugly and vain that it will destroy the true power even of the 
greatest beauty, and leads the most civilised societies into monstrous 
extravagances in fashion. 
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Perhaps all that can be attempted with any chance of general 
approval or usefulness is to say what is bad taste, basing the position 
on an appeal to established principles. It may be safe to assert that 
good taste is violated when natural conditions are entirely lost sight 
of. It may be distinctly stated that it cannot be in good taste to 
outrage the laws of proportion, or to ignore in cut and arrangements 
of dress reference to natural form. 

The Greek canons of human proportion may be taken as estab¬ 
lished into law; the innate taste of the Greeks, their opportunities 
of studying, and their loving study of the subject, combining to invest 
their conclusions with an authority which has never since been ques¬ 
tioned. They divided a perfectly beautiful human figure into ten or 
eight parts—ten if the face were taken as the divider, eight if the 
head—the face into three parts, viz. from the root of the hair to the 
spring of the nose, one ; the nose, one ; and one from the nose to the 
bottom of the chin; from the root of the hair to the top of the head 
gave the fourth part, and constituted what is technically called a 
head. To the heroic human figure were given eight heads or ten 
faces, varying wonderfully little in the lengths; in like manner by 
heads or parts of heads were measured the length and breadth of the 
upper and lower extremities, and also of the trunk. 

Whether or not these measurements were commonly found among 
the beautiful inhabitants of Asia Minor we do not know; but they 
are not the average proportions of modern dwellers in the cities of 
Europe, the head, and especially the face, being usually dispropor¬ 
tionately large. It is not uncommon to find the relative proportions 
of the limbs fairly corresponding with the Greek measurements, with 
perhaps rather a tendency to shortness of the lower extremities; but 
the small head is so far unusual that it is always remarkable and justly 
considered a great beauty. 

Here attention may be called to the fact that bigness and tallness 
are not the same things, though commonly confounded with each 
other. A person may be of tall proportions on a Small scale, and of 
short proportions on a large one. A model of Apollo may be two feet 
high, preserving the heroic or divine proportions, tall as a god, while 
a model of a dwarf may be ten feet high, having still the stumpy pro¬ 
portions of a dwarf. Now, according to this, fashions that create or in¬ 
crease a disproportionate size of head cannot be in good taste ; and 
the habit of piling up enormous masses of hair, mostly or always false, 
needs no comment. Hair is beautiful, and Greek poetry is foil of 
allusions to it and its value as a splendid possession ; but it never 
will be found that the size of the head of a Greek statue is much en¬ 
larged by it; it is closely confined to the shape of the head so as not 
materially to increase the size of it. The relative proportion was felt 
to be important before all; in the coins hair is more voluminous, but, 
the bead being cut off at the throat, the principle of proportion does 
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not come into play. The Greeks, with their fine taste, reduced art 
instincts to a science ; they never violated by top-heaviness in their 
sculpture the sense of security which the upright tower of the 
human form should suggest; and to overweight the upright human 
figure with an immense quantity of hair massed into a solid lump is 
to distort that fitness without which there is no harmony or beauty. 

. It will be in better taste, if a large hat or bonnet be worn,#) make it 
of light materials, while one of denser materials should be small. In 
a picture any amount of hair may be made to fall or fly about with 
charming effect, because its lightness may be delightfully suggested ; 
but, excepting in the case of children, the effect of hair flying about 
is not good, for the suggestion of untidiness and want of cleanliness, 
with general unfitness, would counteract pleasure in picturesque 
effect. So that, as a rule, it may be said that it is in better taste to 
braid the hair closely to the head, not, of course, so tightly as to destroy 
the especial quality and beauty of hair; for, notwithstanding the ad¬ 
vantage of form and proportion, to plaster the hair down upon the 
head till it resembles a metal cap cannot be in good taste. And 
here it may be observed that it cannot be good sense and good taste 
to make by art any natural object look like something quite different. 
Also a great mistake is made when it is supposed that a small stature 
can be made to look taller by piling up a quantity of hair, real or 
false; the only result being to put the face in the wrong pjace. A 
dwarf a foot high would still appear to be but a foot high, though a 
structure ten feet high were placed upon his head. The apparent length 
of an individual is up to the eyes ; indeed, the height of the shoulders 
determines the impression more than anything else; this may be 
proved by putting a pad on the shoulders under the coat. A man 
6 ft. 8 in., with a pad a couple of inches thick, will look like one 
5 ft. 10 in.; for if a man 5 ft. 10 in. bends his neck ever so much, he 
does not look shorter. It cannot be wise or in good taste to try by 
artificial means to give the appearance of height and length of line 
that nature has denied, the result being only to disturb the propor¬ 
tion; indeed, the piquancy, vivacity, and delicacy that so often 
accompany smallness of stature are often far more attractive and 
more than a match for superior length of line. Good taste is shown 
by making the best of Nature’s intentions, not by trying to subvert 
her intentions# In what particular manner Jiair should be arranged 
ought to be governed by personal peculiarities; it cannot be in 
equally good taste for persons differing wholly in appearance to dress 
their hair exactly in the same manner. The hair parted evenly and 
equally over the forehead, as it is the most natural, is no doubt the 
best; fringes are often very pretty, especially in youth, though they 
cover from sight what is perhaps one of the greatest beauties— 
namely, the spring and growth of the hair from the forehead and 
temples—but variety and fancy in all such matters should have plenty 
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of liberty. What, however, is objectionable is parting the hair on 
one side, such disturbance of the balance being unnatural, the two 
aides of all organic structured always corresponding even in what is 
purely ornamental; and it is a safe rule to make that what is un¬ 
natural is not in good taste; it may be laid down as a rule in dress¬ 
ing the hair, and in all other dressing, that all that is false is in bad 
taste, an# a lady should be as unwilling to wear false hair as she 
would be to wear false jewels. There are exceptions to this rule, of 
course, in which good taste would dictate its infringement rather 
than its observance. 

It may be again insisted on that a true understanding and obser¬ 
vance of nature’s laws and intentions will alone keep in check wayward 
extravagance in taste. The remarks made about the arrangement of 
hair must be taken with this reservation, that when it is a special 
beauty, the chief or only beauty, it may be allowed by good taste to 
have an otherwise undue importance. It is so beautiful a thing that a 
short person rich in possession of it in its loveliness need not sacrifice 
the display of it in order to appear taller, even though proportion is 
one of the greatest of beauties and topheaviness one of the greatest of 
disturbances. In whatever manner the hair may be dressed, it is 
desirable always to preserve the shape of the skull somewhere, if only 
a portion at the top of the head. 

Among the distinctions of form which distinguish man from the 
inferior creatures, none separate him more emphatically and nobly 
than the manner in which the neck rises like a stem or column from 
the square shoulders, equally removed from the form and character 
of bird and quadruped. It cannot be good taste to destroy by per¬ 
verse arrangement of costume so beautiful and grand a distinction. 
The collar of a man’s coat which obliterates in appearance the spring 
of the throat from the shoulders is therefore in bad taste. Perhaps 
any reform in masculine costume is not a thing to be at all hoped for; 
but women should certainly abstain from following so ugly an example. 

It is a pity, as the habit has been to leave uncovered this beau¬ 
tiful stem on which the head is poised, to invent or fall into a fashion 
of covering it, especially as there is reason to believe health is rather 
a gainer than otherwise by leaving it free. All dress, of whatever 
form, should be so cut as to leave the arm at the shoulder as free a* 
possible ; not only good taste demands this, but e#te and comfort 
also; but in no case can ease and comfort be sacrificed without in¬ 
fringement on good taste. 

From the moment the wearing of splendid materials ceased to be 
habitual—and for this there were many reasons, one probably being 
growing love of cleanliness, for the magnificence which descended 
from one generation to another was apt to become a little bit musty— 
fashion began to lose as a governing principle regard for impressive¬ 
ness, what might be c&Eed its selfaeteem* Mediaeval costumes 
VOL.XIIL—No. 71. , E 
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were .often grotesque enough, but they were seldom withoutsome 
strange sort of dignity; for the so to speak solenanity pf the materials 
resented. frivolity of cut; but in the slight, comparatively inexpensi ve 
materials, lightly replaced or easily washed, the also< comparatively 
flimsy trimmings govern the general impression to-be produced; and 
if there is no understanding of or respect for the essence of the h uman 
form, there is nothing to prevent any amount of ignoble st^ngeness. 

Quality of material should govern form. The severe cut, which 
would have an admirable effect in brocade, rich in texture, colour, 
and weight, would not have an equally good effect in muslin. So 
the closely-fitting cuirasse, splendid in marpon velvet or other noble 
textures and colours, would not look so well in simple, colourless 
materials; and, if for no other reason, the stiff corset destroying the 
pliancy so beautiful in the natural form, this fashion of garment is 
apt to produce the effect of an artist’s stuffed lay-figure, over which 
good taste will at least hesitate. The persistent tendency to suggest 
that the most beautiful half of humanity is furnished with tails can 
hardly be in good taste, yet amid the constant changes of fashion 
this strange peculiarity is almost as constantly preserved. Crinoline 
is not only extravagant in form, but selfish in disregard of the 
convenience and comfort of others; and selfishness cannot be in good 
taste. A long waist means a short skirt; length of line in skirt 
will always be more graceful than brevity. This is piquant and 
effective on occasions, but not beautiful. A long waist also means in 
appearance short legs, a disproportion good taste will not desire to 
suggest. The divided skirt scarcely seems to be a necessity, or to re¬ 
commend itself on the score of beauty. Extreme tightness is, at all 
times, a very hazardous experiment. Even beautiful arms, when very 
tightly enclosed, look not a little like sausages; but, within limits that 
should not be difficult to define, tightness and looseness may fluctuate 
with agreeable variety; but it is always to be remember ed that folds, 
with their infinite changeableness of shape, and light, and shadow, 
are more beautiful than anything, excepting that perfection of form 
which is very rarely found, and of which neither our climate, our 
habits, nor modem sense of modesty would permit the exhibition. 

Nothing is more admirable or surprising in its adaptability to an 
infinite number of purposes, or noble in the sense of power conveyed 
by its form, than the human hand. It cannot, therefore, be in good 
taste to squeeze it into a glove so much too small for it that it 
becomes useless for any purpose beyond holding a visiting card; the 
division of the fingers extending, only down to the middle of lie 
knuckle, and the back and inside of the hand pinched into shapeless¬ 
ness and uselessness. Though the hand is not permanently injured 
by the tight glove as the foot is by the tight shoe, the effect is ignoble 
and absurd. The hand should not ;jbe too small or too limp a thing 
to be capable of any kind of duty; and when fashion suggests that it 
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is, there can be wo doubt about the bad taste. The baud of tbe 
finest lady Should be able to clasp with the full fervour of friendship, 
and pull a child out of danger; and a hand upon which no depen- 
denee eould be placed in an emergency is by no means a credit to 
man or woman. The notion that any lady’s hand should be of this 
kind is, in the real sense of the word, vulgar. Delicacy is delightful, 
but weakndfe must either excite pity or contempt, according as it is 
self-imposed or not. The Chinese mandarin allows his nails to grow 
till they resemble claws, priding himself upon this evidence that he 
never did, and is incapable of doing, any manly work; and many 
ladies cultivate their hands to suggest the same notion. It must be 
remembered that the longer and more pointed the nails, the more 
they are suggestive of claws. This is increased by the polishing of 
them. Surely it cannot be in good taste to recall our animal origin 
at the expense of human capabilities. 

The Greeks, who accentuated all peculiarly and distinctly human 
characteristics, carefully avoided pointing the nails, though no 
Darwin had shown them whence the nails came; they also rejected 
smallness of hand, such as the ideal of modern taste demands. Pro¬ 
portion and fitness were to them ruling principles, outside of which 
they found no beauty. Hands are no more beautiful for being small 
than eyes are for being big; but many a modern girl would ask her* 
fairy godmother, if she had one, to give her eyes as big as saucers 
and hands as small as those of a doll, believing that the first cannot 
be too large nor the last too small. Tiny feet and hands are terms 
constantly used by poets and novelists in a most misleading 
manner. It cannot be possible that they are intended by the writers- 
to express anything but general delicacy and refinement; but a notion*, 
is encouraged that results in the destruction of one of the most 
l>eautiful of natural objects—the human foot. This unfortunate 
notion, that the beauty of the foot depends upon its smallness, leads 
to the crippling of it till it becomes, in many cases, a bunch of 
crumpled deformity. It is a most reprehensible practice, alike re¬ 
volting to good taste and good sense, to put the foot of the growing 
girl into a shoe that is not only too short, crumpling the toes 
into a bunch, but, being pointed, turns the great toe inwards, pro¬ 
ducing deformity of general shape and, in the course of time, in¬ 
evitable bunions, the only wonder being that steadiness in standing 
or any grace of movement at all is left. To this pernicious habit 
cripp|ing the foot by the short, misshapen shoe has of lath been added 
the equally pemkiouB and even disastrous practice of wearing a peg 
under the heel and towards the middle of the sole, to the destruction 
of that balance, which cannot be interfered with without evil eon-v 
sequences, not only to the foot and ankle, but to the whole frame* 
byreewon of the strain upon muscles which maintain thi balance 
and whiohare called upon to act permanently in a manner intended 
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only to be occasional. These very muscles, being impaired by con¬ 
stant pressure of the stays, are still less able to bear a strain that 
would injure them even in a healthy state, so that peculiar maladies 
actually caused by this fashion of high heels have come into being. 
The high heel is also a great mistake if only regarded as a matter of 
appearance, as it greatly increases the apparent size of the foot at a 
little distance, making it look like a hoof, and, to say not Bing about 
taste, the fashion is attended with very serious danger in walking 
quickly, or over uneven ground, or descending stairs. 

The extraordinary perversion of taste and sense, proved by the 
general opinion of what is desirable in female form, may go far to 
prove that the principle of evolution is balanced by that of retro-* 
gression. The cave-men have left proofs of the possession of faculties 
not possessed by savage people of the present day, which may be 
taken as showing in the case of those who, incapable of improvement, 
die out before the march of civilisation, that these latter are not 
going over the same ground of progress, but relapsing from a superior 
condition. The singular state of ideas respecting beauty of form in 
all modem civilised countries can hardly imply anything but retro¬ 
gression in one of the senses at least. Judging of the opinion of the 
ancient Greeks as expressed in their sculpture, a modern, ideal, well- 
dressed young lady, probably by nature's intention as fine, or finer, 
than anything they ever saw, would be to them, could they revisit the 
earth, a subject of amazement! Tiny hands, white till they look 
bloodless, and pointed nails; feet with no more shape than a spoon ; 
but, above all, a waist like a pipe, having scarcely any natural 
reference to the form above or below—in reality hideous ! The 
deeply-rooted preference for this deformity must surely be a mark of 
retrogression. One sense apparently is gone; others will probably 
follow. If we are to be acted upon, and actuated by, purely material 
conditions and consequences, what need of any of the finer sensi¬ 
bilities ? Human beings may become scientific, till everything but 
breathing and the digesting of food—perhaps even this—may be 
done by machinery, and life regulated upon the principles of a 
scientific puzzle. To eat, and drink, and sleep comfortably may 
become the sum of human good—a sum perhaps attainable by all; 
no need of any exertion of mind, or taste, or any of the senses but 
those that serve the most material needs; none obliged to work 
beyond keeping watch upon the machinery—happy state I—-in which 
no matter whether the lungs act, their place may be scientifically 
filled; no matter if the back gives way, machinery will come to aid; 
no matter if feet are crumpled out of shape and use, perhaps machinery 
will supply wings, or some other mode of locomotion, and mankind, 
perhaps not by slow degrees, be improved off the face of the earth. 
We may be well on the way to such a consummation, and congratulate 
ourselves that in one direction we have reached the boundary line. 
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Waists cannot well be more contracted, or, according to a fixed ideal, 
more un like nature’s intentions. 

The most serious part of the subject, in which the question of good 
taste is supplemented with considerations of the gravest nature, is 
the corset. Men, not always the youngest and most thoughtless, ac¬ 
customed from the beginning to the pipe waist, without reflecting upon 
the matte$ and without the sense of beauty which would desire grace 
of line, think of the waist as a thing per se, a part of the appearance 
which might be put on or off like a bonnet. They somehow associate it 
with ideas of delicacy, lightness, freshness, trimness, brightness, and 
the like, and value all these desirable things in it. Even that 
quality which is said to be next to godliness is mixed up with its con¬ 
nection with trimness and neatness, which in our climate, and with 
our surroundings, good taste will certainly not lead us to undervalue; 
dowdiness and want of attention to cleanliness it will absolutely 
disapprove of, but the considerations here involved carry the subject 
far beyond the domain of taste. 1 

Women, especially those of the upper classes, who are not obliged 
to keep themselves in condition by work, lose after middle age (some¬ 
times earlier) a considerable amount of their height, not by stooping, 
as men do, but by actual collapse, sinking down, mainly to be attri¬ 
buted to the perishing of the muscles that support the frame, in con¬ 
sequence of habitual and constant pressure of stays, and dependence 
upon the artificial support by them afforded. Every girl who wears 
stays that press upon these muscles, and restrict the free development 
of the fibres that form them, relieving them from their natural duties 
of supporting the spine, indeed incapacitating them from so doing, 
may feel sure she is preparing herself to be a dumpy woman. A great 
pity ! Failure of health among women when the vigour of youth passes 
away is but too patent, and but too commonly caused by this prac¬ 
tice. Let the man who admires the piece of pipe that does duty for 
a human body picture to himself the wasted form and seamed skin. 

Most women, from long custom of wearing these stays, are really 
unaware how much they are hampered and restricted. A girl of 
twenty, intended by Nature to be one of her finest specimens, gravely 
assures one that her stays are not tight, being exactly the same size 
as those she was first put into, not perceiving her condemnation in 
the fact that she has since grown five inches in height and two in 
shoulder-breadth; her stays are not too tight because the constant 
pressure has prevented the natural development of heart and lung 

1 A proof of what the eye may become accustomed to, and taste accept, will be found 
in the practice that obtained in the early part of the present century of what was called 
docking horses’ tails and giving them an unnatural turn upwards, also the practice 
that has been but recently abolished of cropping dogs’ ears. General consent now 
condemns a tastelessness and barbari ty that was not greater than the crushing of the 

ribs, and was not attended with such serious results* 
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space. The dainty waist of the poets is precisely that flexible slim¬ 
ness that is destroyed by stays. The form resulting from them is 
not slim, but a piece of pipe, and as inflexible. 

But while endeavouring to make clear the outrage upon practical 
good sense and sense of beauty, it is necessary to understand and 
admit the whole state of the case. A reason, if not a necessity, for 
some sort of corset may be found when the form is very#edundant; 
this, however, cannot be with the very young and slight, but all that 
necessity could demand, and that practical good sense and fitness 
would concede, could be found in a strong elastic kind of jersey, 
sufficiently strong and even stiff* under the bust to support it, and 
sufficiently elastic at the sides and back to injure no organs and 
impede no functions. Even in the case of the young and slight an 
elastic band under the false ribs would not be injurious, but perhaps 
the contrary, serving as a constant hint to keep the cheBt well forward 
and the shoulders back; but every stiff* unyielding machine, crushing 
the ribs and destroying the fibre of muscle, will be fatal to health, to 
freedom of movement, and to beauty ; it is scarcely too much to say 
that the wearing of such amounts to stupidity in those who do not 
know the consequences (for over and over again warning has been 
given) and to wickedness in those who do. 

Bad taste, even if proved by incontestable principles, may be 
regretted and combatted, but if not degrading and harmful may be 
submitted to with a sigh; but when vital consequences are involved, 
the question is removed to a higher court, and reticence becomes 
cowardly. Tender mothers would be horrified could they but realise 
how much and in how many ways they are destroying the happiness of 
their daughters in obedience to a stupid conventionality and degraded 
taste. The advance of medical science and the many means of escap¬ 
ing from destructive agencies should result in a greatly increased 
vigour in the race. This is not the case ; longevity is no doubt in¬ 
creased, death is kept at bay; but the upper classes, which ought 
to be, from advantages obviously possessed by them, types of splen¬ 
did vitality, do not generally exhibit such an example. How much 
of this is to be attributed to one pernicious habit? It is common 
for deluded mothers, looking at the grandly growing girl, to say, * The 
child is becoming a monster 1 she must be immediately put into stays.’ 
A little girl of twelve being for the first time jammed into the abomi¬ 
nation, complained that she could not breathe. The answer of her 
mother’s French maid was, f Il faut souffnr pour etre belle,’ and so 
commenced the deformity of the poor child’s body and mind. There 
ought to be no such thing as a waist as now understood. In early 
youth flexible slimness is a natural characteristic, later it does not com- 
mobly exist, being replaced by a beauty of greater dignity j and when a 
small waist is formed by art it is at the expense of health and beauty. 
Every young lady who compresses her waist out of its natural shape 
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and size should be made to understand that sbe does it at her peril, 2 
whether she feels the pressure or not, for from habit she may not be 
at all times conscious of it; she should know that she will pay a fear¬ 
ful price in loss of health and height and elasticity of movement, 
without which there can be no healthy pleasure and no real 
beauty. The test of beauty of form is the effect of the silhouette, 
and whether it would go well into sculpture; in fact, the effect of the 
lines bounding the shape. Compression in one place must produce 
corresponding expansion in another, excepting indeed in the disastrous 
crushing-in of the ribs, which give way internally, sometimes entering 
the lungs. The ampler the form the less can good taste consent to 
compression. The sudden bulges and violent amplitudes which are 
the consequence of unnatural restrictions, are distressing alike to the 
sense of beauty and modesty—positively ugly—Nature avenging her¬ 
self ! General amplitude is indeed far from ungracious, but on the 
contrary carries a dignity that is pleasant to look upon ; but short 
violent curves are eminently ugly. 

What is called the backbone is formed of bones placed one upon 
another, making a very beautiful and flexible column. Between each 
of these bones there is an elastic pad ; and, threading the whole number, 
is the spinal cord. The top seven of these go to form the neck, the rest 
to form the mainstay of that body in which are placed the whole of the 
vital organs—the heart, the lungs, the organ of digestion, &c. About 
the spinal cord it is not necessary to say anything, as it is well known 
in a vague way that injury to it is destruction to the whole system. 
A great many muscles are distributed about this vertebral column, 
which is the most important portion of the bony structure. The 
spinal cord, in direct communication with, or rather proceeding from, 
the brain, is the prime agent of movement, sensation, and all that 
goes to make up physical being. This spinal cord is guarded by 
projections called spines, which also serve as attachments for the very 
strong outside muscles, necessary to support this long loose column 
without destroying its flexibility. These give the strength and shape 
to the back. Now it must be obvious that constant pressure, especi¬ 
ally before Nature has finished her work of growth, will destroy these 
muscles, if not absolutely and permanently, at least as long as the 
influence is continued, and that when the natural supports are done 
away with, the separate bones will sink one upon another in conse¬ 
quence of the weight of the head and upper part of the body; loss of 
height and power of movement being the consequence. In early 

8 Tor how can so vital a prinoiple as the expansion and contraction of the elastic 
frame formed by the ribs in breathing, the flux and reflux of the tide of life, the day 
and night of respiration, be interfered with without grave consequences? Is not 
all . nature governed by general laws that have singular and beautiful iden¬ 
tity, impressively suggesting a general and mighty plan, alike active and potent in 
the construction of the most insignificant animal, and in the tides of the far-away 
Sirius ? 
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growth this may not be the visible result, the weight to be sustained 
being less, as young bones are less heavy than older ones, and the 
physical vigour greater. But the strain and fatigue soon begin to 
tell, and no artificial support can supply the place of Nature’s beauti¬ 
ful design and perfect arrangement. Nor is this all the mischief. 
The general form produced by the arrangement of the ribs is actually 
reversed. The cavity containing the heart and lungs is contracted • 
these being grievously impeded in tbeir vital functions; the ribs 
crumpled together are occasionally driven into the lungs, causing 
death—and all for what ? For pleasure ? Certainly not. For 
beauty? No less certainly not. For nothing hut the gratification 
of a most depraved taste. In -this indifference to, this defiance of 
natural laws, does not the highly cultivated and highly refined lady, 
who knows all that can be said against the custom, place herself on a 
level with the squaw who sticks a bone through her lip to make it 
hang down below her chin ? A cynic might ask on which side the 
savagery is greater. The Indian woman never knew better, and 
though the distortion seen may therefore appear to be greater than the 
hidden crippled feet and crumpled ribs, it does not affect health and 
free exercise of the fine animal powers bestowed on the human 
creature. 

There are frequent letters in the newspapers from mothers and 
fathers of families, calling attention to the dangers of football 
and other exercises; for one hoy injured by football or other games, 
there are many thousand girls whose lives, and whose children’s lives 
after them, suffer from a fashion for which no sort of rational excuse 
can be offered, no reason or excuse at all but debased taste. 

Scarcely a more complete proof can be found of tbe tyranny of 
fashion, or the unconscious slavery to which it can reduce the best 
intellects and sincerest characters, than is supplied by the fact of the 
comparative silence of the medical profession on this subject; silence 
to which one must think no small blame will attach if ever the world 
becomes wiser. Members of the medical profession know very well 
how much Nature is outraged, and how she avenges herself. If only 
on the score of grace and charm, cultivated and thoughtful men, whose 
studies have made them acquainted with Nature’s beautiful design, 
and who have unusual opportunities of putting in a word for her, 
might he expected to express regret at the spoiling of anything so 
perfect. For pure love and admiration of the perfection, they might 
draw attention to the hidden ugliness and scars which good taste will 
not allow outsiders to hint at. But they know how much more of 
still greater importance is involved. 

Hitherto most doctors, when they do speak upon tbe subject, do* 
not sufficiently insist upon the disagreeable theme, perhaps accepting 
the fact as part of a condition of things it is not possible to make 
head against. But surely the whole body collectively might be 
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expeoted to testify strenuously against an obstinate perversity that is 
nothing short of disastrous. In all matters where it is necessary to 
lift ideas out of an established groove, and bring about reform, those 
are wanted who will speak with the bitterness of conviction and the 
weight of authority. 

Many mothers and fathers of families accept literally the text, 
c God crated man in His own image,’ &c. How can these reconcile 
such defacement of the type with the reverence they believe they have 
for the divine origin of the great history—would they at the court of 
any small sovereign be guilty of the like want of respect ? Nor can 
the advocates for enlightened freedom, from all traditions whatever, 
answer better for their indifference. They, taking nature and science 
for their guides, should see how nature and science alike protest, and 
how they are joined in the protest by good sense and good taste 
against the degrading fashion. 

Nature is grievously insulted; it is true she accommodates herself 
wonderfully to the conditions imposed upon her by her rebellious or 
unfortunate children. But she does not forget her dignity, and will 
ever take vengeance for disregard of her will; she may permit the 
account to run a long time, but she always sends in the bill and 
sternly exacts payment. 


(x. F. Watts. 
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CARDINAL MANNING'S DEMAND ON THE 
RATES. 

The reply of his Eminence Cardinal Manning to the question, 4 Is 
the Education Act of 1870 a just law?’ 1 is rather oblique. His 
Eminence deprecates the charge that he is opposed to the Act itself; 
he acknowledges that its 4 principles have been so long admitted, and 
have worked themselves so deeply into public opinion and practice, 
that no scheme or proposition at variance with them would be 
listened to ; ’ but he contends that 4 the present way of carrying out 
the Act is open to the censure of inequality and injustice.’ 

His article, however, is not an impeachment of her Majesty’s 
inspectors, or of School Boards, or of the Education Department. 
To remedy the wrongs of which he complains would require a very 
grave change in the Act itself. When the Bill was submitted to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Forster on the 17th of February, 1870, it 
contained a clause enabling School Boards to grant assistance out of 
the rates to existing denominational schools, or to any denomina¬ 
tional schools that might be established after the Bill had become 
law. The Boards were not to be compelled to grant this assistance ; 
but in supplying the educational destitution in their districts they 
were to be at liberty to subsidise Methodist, Episcopalian, and 
Roman Catholic schools, as well as to set up schools of their own, 
the only condition being that if they subsidised any denominational 
schools they must subsidise them all on equal terms. For reasons 
stated with admirable force by Mr. Gladstone on the motion for 
going into committee on the Bill (on the 16th of June, 1870), this 
permissive clause was withdrawn. 4 We shall sever,’ he said, 
4 altogether the tie between the local Board and the voluntary 
schools.’ This made a great and vital change, for good or evil, 
in the character of the Bill. 

Many of those who had pressed the Government to introduce a 
measure providing for the establishment of schools, to be sustained 
by rates and administered by local Boards responsible to the rate- 


1 Nineteenth Century, December 1882. 
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payers, always believed that the new schools would gradually displace 
the-old; they desired that this should happen; and they feared 
that a subsidy from the rates would renew the vigour of the deno¬ 
minational schools and add very many undesirable years to their 
life. Others, again—I do not know that they were very numerous— 
believed that if the denominational schools were aided by the rates, 
the Sch£>l Boards would gradually encroach on the irresponsible autho¬ 
rity of denominational managers, and give to the administration of 
the denominational schools a freer and more popular character. The 
School Boards were to make the managers an offer of oats, in order to 
throw over their heads the halter of public control. To these Machia¬ 
vellian politicians the withdrawal of the clause seemed unfavourable 
to the development of a great public system of national education ; it 
perpetuated the isolation of the schools established by the churches. 

Cardinal Manning’s proposal is to levy a school rate on the whole 
population, and to give a share of the rate to all schools that are now 
qualified to receive grants from the Committee of Privy Council. 
He would practically restore the clause which was withdrawn from 
the Bill of 1870, and would make it compulsory instead of per¬ 
missive. It is not the administration of the Act that he impeaches, 
but the Act itself. The Act definitely excludes denominational 
schools from any share in the education rate; it has done this, not 
by accident, but consciously and deliberately. His Eminence insists 
on their right to a share in it. It is the Act itself, I repeat, i|ot 
‘ the present way of carrying out the Act,’ which in his judgment is 
6 open to the censure of inequality and injustice.’ 

His Eminence proposes that men of all parties should ‘ unite in 
humbly praying that her Majesty be graciously pleased to issue a 
Royal Commission to review the whole course of legislation in 
respect to education, with all the Acts of the Committee of Privy 
Council since 1838.’ Should the Commission be issued, be would no 
doubt be willing to appear before it and to sustain the elaborate 
indictment which he has published in the Nineteenth Century 
against ‘the inequality and injustice’ of our present educational 
system. 

I too might ask permission to be heard in support of the same 
charge; and my case would be sustained, not indeed by distinguished 
persons like the Cardinal, but by labouring people living in hamlets, 
villages, and small country towns situated in all parts of England. 

The Commissioners might be invited to listen to evidence that in 
a large proportion of the villages, and in nearly all the small towns 
in every part of the country, a considerable number of the poorer in¬ 
habitants are Nonconformists. Royal Commissioners seldom know 
much about rural Nonconformity, and to enable them to form a true 
estimate of the facts with which they would have to deal it might be 
necessary to take a typical case and to illustrate it with some fulness. 
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Such a case it would be easy to find. In the village—say of 
Blackford—there are a thousand people, with a scattered population 
of five hundred more within walking distance. The village has a 
Baptist chapel, with accommodation for 250; a Wesleyan Methodist 
chapel, with accommodation for 200; a Primitive Methodist, with 
accommodation for 150. Three or four small farmers, one of the 
village butchers, a shoemaker, a little grocer, a carpenter atf # builder 
employing half a dozen men, are the most important and the most 
prosperous members of the Nonconformist congregations ; tbe rest are 
ordinary labourers. Altogether, with their families, they number 
about five hundred people. There is ample room for them in the 
parish church, and if they went there they might go without any cost 
to themselves. The rector receives his income from his tithes and 
glebe, and has probably a few hundreds a year of his own besides ; the 
church is warmed, lighted, swept, and kept in repair by the voluntary 
contributions of the squire, the doctor, the larger farmers, and a few 
gentry living in the parish. But the Nonconformists prefer their 
‘ Ebenezer,’ their 4 Bethesda,’ their 4 Mount Zion.’ The chapels 
were built by a preceding generation of villagers, partly at their own 
cost, partly by the aid of friendly contributions, rising from Is. to 20/., 
which were laboriously collected in neighbouring towns. On one 
of them, however, there is a small mortgage, and there is the 
annual interest to be paid of 10/. or 12/. The roofs of ail of them 
have to he kept watertight and the windows mended ; the walls 
have to be whitewashed and the seats painted every few years. Coal 
has to he paid for; the oil lamps have to be fed in winter time, or, 
if there are gasworks in the neighbourhood, the quarterly gas bill has 
to he met. A shilling or two a week must he found at each place for 
a chapel-cleaner. The Baptists have a minister of their own; they 
raise 50/. or 60/. for his salary, and this is supplemented by a grant 
from some denominational fund. The Methodists of both descrip¬ 
tions share in the services of the 4 travelling ministers ’ assigned to the 
circuit, and contribute to their maintenance. They have their 
Sunday schools,for which books hale to be bought and pictures; and 
every summer, money has to be found for a children’s treat. There 
is a tract society at each place, and a few shillings are spent every year 
in buying tracts. 

I often wonder how these small congregations succeed in covering 
all their expenses; but they do it. And the persistent loyalty which 
they show to what, they describe as their 4 little cause,’ the liberality 
with which, out of their poor incomes, they sustain it, the time and 
energy they divote to it, are a sufficient proof, even where they have 
not to endure petty injuries and annoyances from the members of the 
dominant Church, that there is some mysterious and vital force which 
holds them together. Within the walls of their red-brick conventicles 
they find nearer access to God than within the walls of the Norman 
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church. Rude and vehement extemporaneous prayers are a more 
natural vehicle of their devotion than the Anglican liturgy. Their 
preachers reach their heart and conscience; the sermons of the rector 
seem to them without pith and force. Sometimes within the mean 
buildings where they worship there burns a wonderful fire—a fire 
which is kindled from heaven, though the flame maybe fed with 
earthly fission; and then the hearts of strong hard men are melted 
to penitence, and the sluggish are conscious of the glow of a most 
blessed fervour. The remembrance of such visitations from the Living 
God remains for years, and sustains the hope that they may return. 
But these great times never seem to come to the congregation in the 
parish church ; and for the young men and women to ‘ go over 9 to 
the Church seems like a desertion of the home of Divine grace. If 
some of the attendants at these village chapels were asked why they 
are Nonconformists they might not give a very intelligible or logical 
answer to the question, though others of them could hold their own 
against the rector or the rector’s son from Oxford. The real reason of 
their Nonconformity lies in the fact that their whole religious life is 
alien from the life of the Establishment. 

But though there are four places of worship in the parish—the 
church and the three Dissenting chapels—there is but one public 
elementary school. This is under the management of the rector, 
who appoints the master and mistress, superintends the religious 
instruction, and sometimes examines the children in the catechism 
himself; two or three afternoons in the week the rector’s wife goes to 
look to the girls’ sewing. 1 have not a word to say in depreciation of 
the zeal and liberality with which the clergy have established and 
maintained their schools. They have been often left to bear too large a 
part of the cost themselves; and the squire with his 6,000J. or 7,000L 
a year has contributed less than the rector with his 600£. or 700 L 
The school is naturally and honourably regarded by the clergyman as 
a necessary part of the ecclesiastical organisation of the parish. The 
time he spends in it is properly regarded by him as time spent in 
discharging his clerical duty. * But to me it seems a policy of 
4 inequality and injustice ’ for the Government to entrust the admi¬ 
nistration of a public educational grant to the parish clergyman when a 
half or third of the parishioners, whose children have to go to the public 
elementary school, are Nonconformists. When there are three chapels 
in a village, bearing their very obvious testimony to the fact that 
there are people so alienated from the Church that they are willing to 
bear the cost of maintaining separate worship, it seems to me an act 
of oppression for the Government to compel the children of the Non¬ 
conformists to receive their education at a school managed by the 
minister of the Church from which the parents have revolted. 

My typical village represents the actual condition of immense 
districts of England. You may drive from village to village, and 
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from parish to parish, and find no schools except the schools of 
which the -clergyman is practically the sole manager. The Govern¬ 
ment grant for education is so administered that the children of Non¬ 
conformists of every description—Baptists, Independents^ Methodists 
—are driven by educational necessities and by the force of a com¬ 
pulsory law into the schools of the Anglican clergy. From compulsory 
attendance at the Anglican churches Nonconformists have Escaped; 
but the compulsory attendance of Nonconformist children at Anglican 
schools prevails over a large part of England. It prevails at a time 
when the doctrines and practices of the Anglican clergy are regarded 
by Nonconform sits of every description with deeper distrust than they 
have ever felt since the days of Archbishop Laud. 

4 But the children it may be urged, 6 have the protection of the 
Conscience Clause , and the parents can claim their exemption 
from religious teaching.’ No doubt. The rural Nonconformist, how¬ 
ever, has a sense of honour. The school to which he sends his children 
is the rector’s school, partly supported by the rector, wholly managed 
by the rector; and to withdraw a child from the religious teaching 
seems a graceless return for the obligation which the rector is confer¬ 
ring on him. He shrinks from doing it for another reason. He knows 
that his own attendance at the chapel is regarded with great disfavour 
by the principalities and powers of the parish, and that even among his 
poorer neighbours he is a marked man. He is unwilling to subject 
his child to the annoyances which it would suffer if it were isolated 
from the rest of its schoolfellows—-sent into a separate class-room 
while the rest of the children are at prayers or receiving a religious 
lesson from the rector. 

Even if the Nonconformist children were really protected by the 
conscience clause from the influence erf Anglican religious teaching, 
the large influence which the rector derives from being entrusted by 
the State with the general education of the parish would remain. 
With whatever delicacy of feeling he might avoid making his schools 
a proselytising agency, he could not help doing it. The mere fact 
that the children of Nonconformists are obliged to go to him for 
their education must operate to the disadvantage of Noncon¬ 
formity. 

‘ But the Dissenters could build schools of their own , and so 
secure the administration of their share of the Government grant’ 
But to build schools of their own, and to provide for their maintenance, 
is precisely what these poor people cannot do. Nor is it desirable 
that they should. In a population of 1,500 people there ought to be 
only one public elementary school. If the Nonconformists united 
their strength—or their weakness—-and got sixty or seventy children 
together, their own school would be a poor one, and they would impair 
the efficiency of the school already in existence. 

The principle of onr education policy in relation to denominational 
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schools isextremely ample* Ibdoes net profora to ‘ provide denemi- 
national schools in harmony with the religions 1 convictions of the 
parents whose children are taught in them; It sells the children of 
a district to any chnrch ^iat is rich enough to buy them; A parish 
may s wann withMethodists; two-thirds of the labouring peepfemay 
attend the Methodist chapels;. but the Methodists are usually too 
poor to b^jld proper schools for their own children^ The rector and 
his friends step in and pay the price for the power of administering 
the annual educational grant from the Consolidated Fund ? be receives 
200L a year from the State towards the maintenance of his schools, 
and the Methodist children have no choice but to go to them. 

When the denominational system is defended on public platforms, 
it is customary to weave together eloquent sentences about the right 
of the poor man to claim for his child the kind of religious instruction 
he prefers. To any one who knows much about the rural districts of 
England this lofty declamation is altogether irrelevant. What the 
defenders of the denominational system have to demonstrate is the 
right of the rich to determine what kind of religious education shall 
be given to the poor in schools which derive a considerable part of 
their support from public taxation. We have abolished 4 purchase ’ 
in the army; we should now abolish it in the school; and then we 
might be able to abolish it in the Church. If Cardinal Manning’s 
commission should ever meet, I should, therefore, ask for a considera¬ 
tion of the justice and equality of an educational system which in 
large tracts of England hands over the elementary education of Non¬ 
conformists to the clergy of the Anglican Church. An excellent 
clergyman, for whom I have a very great respect, once described 
these elementary schools under clerical management as ‘the bulwarks 
of the Church of England.’ The description was accurate ; I should 
ask the commissioners whether such schools ought to be regarded as 
* suitable ’ schools for the children of Baptists, Independents, and 
Methodists. I should further ask whether the annual Parliamentary 
vote for elementary education is equitably used in keeping ‘ the bul¬ 
warks of the Church of England’ in repair and mounting them with 
artillery of precision. 

Having offered this contribution in support of the Cardinal's 
indictment of our present educational policy as ‘open to the censure of 
inequality and injustice,’ I may now consider the reasons Which Ms 
Eminence alleges in behalf of his contention that it is unjust to ex¬ 
clude the denominational schools from a share of the education rate. 
The order in which these reasons are arranged does not seem to me 
the most convenient that could have been chosen for a systematic 
investigation of the subject; but I will accept it as it stands, and 
will attempt to reply point by point to the Cardinal’s case. 

1; It is alleged that for the Board Schools to receive the Whole 
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adva&iageof the education rate is inequitable, and unjust, because 
they * represent one and only one form of opinion* and that form 
which is repugnant to the majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom—namely, that such schools should be only secular, to the 
exclusion of religion.’ 2 His Eminence does not forget that the Bible 
is read in the majority of the schools; and he might have added that 
in the majority of them instruction in the contents and yeaning of 
the Bible is provided for in the time-table and made part of the 
regular work of the school. But, he says— 

all doctrinal formularies and catechisms are expressly excluded by the Act of 
1870. But religion without doctrine is like mathematics without axioms, dr 
triangles without base or sides. I heartily rejoice that the life, and words, and 
works, and death of the Divine Saviour of the world should he read by children. 
But that is not the teaching of religion, unless the true meaning and the true 
intrinsic worth of all these things be taught. But this would perforce he doctrinal 
Christianity prohibited by law. 

The Cardinal is not quite accurate. 6 Doctrinal Christianity ’ 
is not ‘prohibited by law’ in the Board Schools of England. It 
is true that the Act of 1870 provides that ‘no religious catechism 
or religious formulary which is distinctive of any particular denomi¬ 
nation shall be taught ’ in the schools ; but this does not forbid the 
teaching of ‘doctrinal Christianity.’ It forbids the school to carry 
the flag of any particular religious denomination, but does not forbid 
the teaching of definite religious doctrine. This was pointed out 
during the debates on the Bill in 1870. When this clause was relied 
upon as a guarantee that the rate schools should not be made the 
denominational Bchools of the Church that happened to be dominant 
in any school district, it was replied that the clause placed no limita¬ 
tion on the power to give religious teaching ; ‘ there was no provision 
to prevent any religion or any creed from being expounded and 
taught.’ Mr. Jacob Bright’s amendment on the clause, to the effect 
that ‘ in any such school in which the Holy Scriptures shall be taught 
the teaching shall not be used or directed in favour of or against the 
distinctive tenets of any religious denomination,’ was rejected by a 
majority of 251 to 130. According to Sir Roundell Palmer the only 
object of the clause excluding catechisms and formularies was ‘ to 
prevent rate-created schools from having a formal denominational 
character; ’ and he went on to say that ‘ distinctive catechisms and 
formularies, although convenient and useful, were not necessary for 
the integrity and freedom of religious truth and teaching.’ Precisely so. 

* Towards the end of his article, and when he wishes to show that the people of 
this country are unfavourable to ‘SfeoUlar' education, his Eminence gives quite a 
•different colour to the Board Schools. He says, * The people of this country* so far as 
they have yet been able, have pronounced decisively against merely secular instruct 
tibn. In all School Boards, with the exception of a few, it has been resolved that the 
Bible shall be read and explained in their schools. This covers about twelve millions 
of the population,’ kc. I cannot pretend to harmonise these conflicting representations. 
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If his Eminence will allow meto sayit, I hold a considerable number 
of very definite Christian doctrines. I am in the habit of teaching 
them in the pulpit and elsewhere. Children of 15 have written for 
me statements of Christian doctrine definite enough to satisfy even 
the Cardinal. But I never use a 4 catechism ’ or 4 formulary.’ His 
Eminence can instruct a congregation on the great doctrines of our 
Lord’s Dignity, His atonement for the sins of men, the future 
judgment, without the aid of any such document as the clause in the 
Act of 1870 was intended to. forbid in the Board Schools. And 
Parliament distinctly declined to deal with the tenets taught by the 
schoolmaster. Amendment after amendment was proposed with the 
object of excluding from the Board Schools what the Cardinal 
describes as ‘ doctrinal Christianity; ’ but they were either withdrawn 
or rejected. Mr. Gladstone, Sir Eoundell Palmer, and other mini¬ 
sterial speakers condemned them with warmth and vehemence. 

It is the ratepayers acting through the School Boards who have 
excluded, or have done very much to exclude, 4 doctrinal Christianity.’ 
Using the powers conferred by the Act, they have adopted bye-laws 
imposing limitations on the teaching of the schoolmaster which are 
not imposed by the Act itself; they have tried to make the teaching 
undoctrinal; they have aimed at being what is called 6 unsectarian.’ 
If his Eminence were to ask me what 1 think to be the worth of the 
4 unsectarian religious teaching ’ given in Board Schools I* should 
prefer to remain silent. If he asked me what I thought the phrase 
meant I should be compelled to acknowledge that I could not tell. 
It is no part of my business to defend the religious policy of the 
School Boards ; but, in reply to the statement that schools in which 
this sort of teaching is given are 4 repugnant to the majority of the 
people of the United Kingdom,’ it is fair to say that throughout 
England the ratepayers, wherever School Boards exist, have delibe¬ 
rately chosen to establish schools of this kind. They have shown no 
desire to secure 4 doctrinal Christianity.’ Their representatives, even 
those of them who are most zealous for 4 religious teaching,* have 
insisted that the religious teaching must be 4 unsectarian.’ 

It may be replied that since the Boards are elected by rate¬ 
payers of every creed and of none, and since the schools are intended 
for children whose parents are of every creed and of none, a colourless 
type of religious teaching is inevitable, if any religious teaching is 
given at all. Granted. The ratepayers see clearly that in the 
common school they ought not to teach a sectarian faith. But from 
what I know of the working people in different parts of England I do 
not believe that any considerable number of them would desire to have 
any other kind of teaching than that which they suppose to be given in 
Board Schools. They do not want a 4 doctrinal Christianity’ for their 
children—at any rate on week-days. The Roman Catholics of course I 
except; his Eminence has a right to speak for them. But as to the rest of 
Vol. XIII.—No. 71. F 
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the working people, I am tolerably confident that they have no wish 
for 4 formularies and catechisms/ or for the kind of religious teaching 
which the ‘ formularies and catechisms ’ represent. If their children 
read* the life, and words, and works, and death of the Divine Saviour of 
the world * in the day school they are content. Very large numbers of 
them would be content if even this kind of religious instruction were 
withdrawn. When the Birmingham School Board was absolutely 
* secular * in its policy there was no reluctance to come to the schools. I 
find no proof that the middle classes care more for ‘doctrinal Christ¬ 
ianity in the day school ’ than the working people. They are not eager 
that their own sons and daughters should be taught catechisms and 
creeds. When, therefore, the Cardinal declares that the rate is 
appropriated to ‘ a class of schools which represent one and only one 
form of opinion, and that form which is repugnant to the majority of 
the people of the United Kingdom,’ I differ from him. The repug¬ 
nance is the repugnance of the clergy, not of the people. The ‘ un¬ 
sectarian ’ school is precisely what the vast majority of the people 
prefer. 

2. The school rate is declared to be a ‘ sensible burden ’ on the poor ; 
and ‘ for so great a sensible burden the poor ought to receive a sensible 
benefit.* No doubt. And the ‘ sensible benefit * is open to them : 
they can send their children to the Board Schools. But— 

3. It is alleged that ‘ the character of the Board Schools has been 
gradually so raised that the poor children are thrown upon the voluntary 
schools.’ No proof is given of this extraordinary allegation. I believe 
that no proof can be given. As might have been expected, the Roman 
Catholic schools show a higher percentage of free scholars than 
schools of any other class ; but the scale of fees in the Board Schools 
is lower than in any of the denominational schools—lower than in 
either the Church of England or the Roman Catholic schools. 3 

If the children who can pay no fees were driven into Roman 
Catholic schools by the refusal of the Board Schools to receive them 
for nothing, the Cardinal would have a grievance; but his Eminence 


* The table given below, taken from the last Report of the Committee of Privy 
Council (p. 154), gives the percentages of children paying the respective fees. The 
Board Schools have a heavy excess of children paying one penny and twopence a 
week. Including the free scholars, it appears that the Roman Catholic schools have 
57-31 per cent, paying less than threepence a week, the Church of England schools 
5710 per cent., the Board Schools 67-18 per cent. 
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would not allege that this is the explanation of the large proportion 
of free scholars in the schools connected with his own Church. 

4. What is described as the 4 profuse and needless expenditure* 
of the School Boards is alleged as an aggravation of the injury in¬ 
flicted on the denominationalists by their exclusion from any share 
of the rate. This, however, is a piece of rhetoric which may be 
passed o#r. If the School Boards are spending too much the rate¬ 
payers should compel them to exercise economy; that their excessive 
expenditure is a reason for adding to the rates in order to subsidise 
the denominational schools is not apparent. 

5. ‘ Finally , the injustice will he seen to he still graver and more 
glaring if we compare the manner in which voluntary schools} and 
Board Schools have been dealt with since the Act of 1870 became 
the law of the land, 1 Cardinal Manning recites with characteristic 
eloquence the educational achievements of the churches during- 4 those 
dreary and starving days ’ which preceded the establishment of the 
School Board system; acknowledges that after all their energy and 
self-denial 4 there were perhaps a million of children * without educa¬ 
tion ; denounces every successive Government and Parliament which 
had failed to make provision for this terrible educational destitution ; 
denounces 4 the apathy and want of generous self-denial ’ of those who 
had never taxed themselves to provide and maintain schools for the 
neglected children of their fellow-countrymen ; and closes his denun¬ 
ciations by asking, 4 What has the Act of 1870 done? It has done 
nothing for those who by their self-denial had created the national 
education of England; and it has done everything for those who 
had never done anything for the country or for themselves.’ 

This is a very remarkable outburst, and indicates that when 
Cardinal Manning speaks about 4 the inequality and injustice * of our 
educational policy he is thinking not so much of the children of 
the poor, or of their parents, as of the churches. 

I do not underestimate the value of the educational work which 
the clergy and the churches had done for the country ; but those 
who, during the years immediately preceding 1870, pressed upon the 
Government the necessity of new educational measures were not 
thinking of acknowledging and rewarding clerical and ecclesiastical 
services; they were thinking of the unfortunate children who were in 
no schools at all, or who were in schools that were badly taught, or 
who attended good schools irregularly. It appears from the com¬ 
plaint of his Eminence that they were guilty of a grave offence 
because they succeeded in getting an Act passed which, though it 
has done a great deal for the children, has ‘ done nothing * for the 
churches and the clergy. 

There was some excuse for their omission. The children were 
helpless and their necessities were urgent ; the churches and the 
clergy had usually been strong enough and willing enough to look 
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after themselves. Nor was this all. Through a long succession of 
years * those who by their self-denial had created, the national educa¬ 
tion of England ’ had shown themselves hostile to every proposal 
that- the nation itself should complete the work which they had 
originated, but which they had not strength to carry through. The 
denunciations which his Eminence has directed against 5 every suc¬ 
cessive Government and Parliament’ which bad neglected^) provide 
that an efficient public elementary school should be within the reach 
of every English child, should have been directed against those who 
4 by their self-denial had created the national education of England,’ 
and whose distrust of any scheme of education not conducted by 
themselves had paralysed every attempt to reach the neglected chil¬ 
dren of the community by means of a system that should be independ¬ 
ent of the churches. In the controversies which preceded the Act of 
1870 many of them offered a strenuous resistance to some of the 
fundamental principles on which the Act was constructed. I have 
not yet forgotten how, in every part of the country, those of us who 
insisted that the State should protect the right of every child to 
receive a simple but thorough elementary education, and that the 
only secure protection of this right was a law enforcing attendance 
at school, were howled at as un-English ; nor have I forgotten that 
among those who provoked and led the popular clamour were the 
friends and supporters of the churches and the clergy. I have not 
forgotten how, by these same people, men whose faith in the Son of 
God and Saviour of men was as loyal and as fervent as that of their 
opponents were denounced as 4 infidels ’and 4 atheists ’ because they 
insisted that the ratepayers should undertake the education of the 
children for whom the churches had been unable to make adequate 
provision, and that the schools founded and established by the rate¬ 
payers ought to be free from sectarian colour. Perhaps it was 
excusable that the men whose whole strength was devoted to doing 
something for more than a million of neglected children should have 
forgotten to ask that something should be done at the same time for 
those who did their best to obstruct a very great and urgent reform. 

But is it true that the Act of 1870, and the educational policy of 
which it was a part, did nothing for those who 4 by their self-denial 
had created the national education of England ’ ? 

(1.) They were zealous for the education of all the children in 
the country ; many of them had put a severe strain on their re¬ 
sources to build and to maintain schools; but there were still more 
than a million children for whom there was no school accommodation. 
Was it nothing that within four years the Board Schools provided 
accommodation for nearly a quarter of a million, within six years 
for more than half a million, within eleven years for more than 
a million ? They might have thought that the work could have 
been done better by themselves; but wan it not better that the work 
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Bhould be done this way than not at all ? If the Act has * done 
nothing for them as Chnrchmen,it had at least done 7 Something for 
them as educationists. 

(2.) It is true that their schools have received nothing from the 
rates ; but the promoters of the Act of 1870 may at least claim one 
slight merit. They did not proceed on the exclusive lines on which, 
under the#ifluence of those who , 4 by their self-denial, had created the 
national education of England/ the Government grants in aid of edu¬ 
cation had previously been administered. Before 1870 no school 
could receive a grant unless it was ‘ in connection with some recognised 
religious denomination,’ or unless it was a school i in which, besides 
secular instruction, the Scriptures [were] read daily from the Author¬ 
ised Version.’ The ‘ secularists ’ had been expressly excluded from 
their share in the grants from the Consolidated Fund ; but in the day 
which his Eminence regards as the day of their triumph they did not 
attempt any revenge ; they made no proposal to withdraw the grants 
from schools in connection with religious denominations, or in which 
6 the Scriptures are read daily from the Authorised Version.’ The 
grants were continued as before. 

(3.) Nor was this the only merit of the policy of 1870. The 
withdrawal from the Bill of the clause which permitted the local 
Boards to subsidise the denominationalists had created considerable 
disappointment. To compensate the denominational schools for the 
loss of a possible source of income, Mr. Gladstone, when he announced 
the withdrawal, promised that the grants from the Privy Council 
should he augmented, and said that the augmentation would probably 
amount at its maximum to 50 per cent. If I remember aright, 
there was some complaint during the next year or two that the 
promise had not been completely redeemed. No such complaint 
can he made now. In 1870 the average grant earned by 6 voluntary 
schools ’ was 9s. 9%d, on each scholar in average attendance. In 
1881 the average grant earned by these same schools was 3 os. 7$d. 
on each scholar in average attendance. 

(4.) The School Boards have helped to fill the vacant places in 
the * voluntary schools.’ The visiting officers and the compulsory 
laws render precisely the same service to the schools under the 
management of the denominationalists as to the schools under the 
management of the Boards themselves. In 1870, when the 6 voluntary 
schools ’ had places for only 1,878,584 children, and when there were 
more than a million children for whom there was no accommodation, 
the average attendance was only 1,152,889, or nearly 89 per cent, 
below the accommodation. In 1881, when the places in the voluntary 
schools had risen to 3,195,365, the average attendance was 2,007,184, 
or only a little more than 30 per cent, below the accommodation. 

(5.) With larger annual grants, and the aid received from com¬ 
pulsory laws administered by School Boards or by the School Attendance 
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Committees created by the Act of 1876, the denominationalists have 
been able greatly to increase the number of their schools, and great ly 
to increase the number of children in average attendance. The 
schools have increased 75 per cent.; the average attendance has 
increased about 90 per cent. The total grant earned by the de¬ 
nominational schools in the year ending the 31st of August, 1870, 
was 528,0392. 13$. 8 d. The total grant earned by these sa#e schools 
in the year ending the 31st of August, 1881, was 1,570*20H. 2s. Sd. 
They have nearly twice as many children in average attendance; 
they receive nearly three times the amount of grant from the Con¬ 
solidated Fund. 

It looks, therefore, as if the Act of 1870, and the policy of which 
it was a part, had not worked very badly even for 6 those who by their 
self-denial had created the national education of England.’ 

What his Eminence means when he says that the Act 6 has done 
everything for those who had never done anything for the country or 
for themselves ’ I do not profess to be able to comprehend. It is a 
dark saying. Perhaps the allusion is to those persons who before 
1870 had no wish to see the children of the country educated, or no 
inclination to contribute’to the cost. In the course of twelve years 
the Act has increased the average attendance at elementary schools 
by about 120 per cent., and has compelled these unpatriotic persons 
—if they happen to live in School Board districts—-to pay an edu¬ 
cation rate for building and maintaining the Board Schools. 

But still his Eminence is full of fears. For— 

6 and 7. Notwithstanding the enormous addition to the strength 
of the ‘voluntary schools’ since 1870, he is certain that in the long 
run they will be supplanted by the system which rests on 6 the inex¬ 
haustible school rate,’ and the ‘ remnant of Christian schools will be a 
tolerated survival of the tradition of English Christianity.’ Indeed, 
the process has already begun. 6 Many schools have been handed 
over to the School Boards by Nonconformists, and some also by clergy 
of the Established Church.’ 4 The Cardinal thinks that this process 
will go on. I think so too, and I will try to show before I close this 
paper why I think the School Board system is certain to supersede 
the schools of the denominationalists. 

8. The Cardinal complains that the denominationalists cannot 
establish a school in a district for which the School Board, in its own 

4 In the last Report of the Committee of the Privy Council (page xii.) it is 
stated that of the 7,237 schools established by the aid of Government grants—that is, 
of building grants—382 Church schools, with accommodation for 98,349 scholars, 10 
Wesleyan schools, with accommodation for 3,740 scholars, and 106 British and unde¬ 
nominational schools, with accommodation for 57,022 scholars, have heed transferred 
to School Boards. But Cardinal Manning is almost certainly right in saying that 
4 many schools ’ have been handed over by Nonconformists, and 4 some ’ by the clergy 
of the Established Church. Comparatively few of the Nonconformist day schools— 
excluding the Wesleyan schools -received building grants. 
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judgment taut the judgment of the Privy Council, has already made 
adequate provision. This he regards as a grave injustice* It would 
be a more accurate statement of the case to say that no new denomi¬ 
national school within a School Board district can obtain an annual 
grant if, in the judgment of the Board and of the Department, 
adequate provision of any kind—whether made by the denomina¬ 
tionalists %t the Board—already exists. I observe that in the last 
Report of the Privy Council annual grants have been refused to three 
Roman Catholic schools, and to a school which I suppose is a Church 
of England school, for this reason. 

But does his Eminence really wish Section 98 of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 repealed? Has he considered how that sec¬ 
tion works ? It restricts the Boards as well as the denominationalists; 
and it constitutes an impregnable line of defence for the denomina- 
tionalists against the attacks of their rivals. Indeed, it prevents 
attack and prevents rivalry. The clause reads— 

If the managers of any school which is situate in the district of a School Board 
acting under this Act, and is not previously in receipt of an annual Parliamentary 
grant, whether mch managei'8 are a School Board or not , apply to the Education 
.Department for a Parliamentary grant, the Education Department may, if they 
think that such school is unnecessary, refuse such application. 

How does this clause work ? Suppose that in a School Board 
district containing 50,000 children, for whom places should be found 
in public elementary schools, the denominationalists have provided 
for 30,000. The Board is at liberty to provide for only 20,000. The 
30,000 for whom the denominationalists have made provision are 
compelled to attend the denominational schools whether their 
parents like it or not. The territory on which the denominationalists 
have 4 squatted,’ without asking leave from the ratepayers, is made 
sure to them. The parents of 35,000 out of the 50,000 children in 
the district might prefer Board Schools, the ratepayers might be 
willing to pay for building and maintaining schools for the whole 
35,000, but the Board is not free to build for more than 20,000. The 
denominationalists have monopoly rights over 30,000 under the 
clause of which his Eminence complains. In every school district 
in England the Board, when it was established, found the territory 
largely occupied. Whether the schools were religiously 4 suitable ’ to 
the people of the district was a question that could not be raised. 
The rich people who had built the schools might have been Episco¬ 
palians; the poor people, whose children had to be sent to them, 
might be Baptists,Independents,Methodists,Secularists: no matter; 
the 4 voluntary schools * had a claim to all the children for whom they 
had found places. In at least one considerable district of Birmingham 
at the present moment the parents have no choice but to send their 
children to the schools of the denominationalists ; the educational 
wants of the locality am provided for, and the Board hat no power to 
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establish a Board School. Nor is this all. In districts of Birming¬ 
ham where Board Schools and denominational schools stand near to 
each other, the Board Schools are overcrowded ; the average attend¬ 
ance last year was in excess of the accommodation, and applications 
for admission had to be refused; hut in the denominational schools 
there were several thousand vacant places, although the compulsory 
powers of the Board were exerted in their favour. But, Ifepeat, the 
clause in the Act of 1870 to which the Cardinal objects prevents the 
Board from providing accommodation of the kind which the parents 
prefer. The monopoly of the denominationalists must be main¬ 
tained. 5 

There are strong administrative reasons, which are sufficiently 
obvious, for maintaining the present restriction; hut if the restric¬ 
tion is to be removed in favour of the denominationalists it must 
also be removed in favour of the ratepayers and the Boards. Whether 
the denominationalists would be better off if a Board could erect a 
school wherever it pleased I leave the denominationalists to judge. 

9. The Cardinal concludes his indictment by dwelling on the rapid 
development of the School Board system and by reasserting his fears 
that 4 the Christian schools of Christian England * are in peril of dis¬ 
appearing. He summarises his statement of his case in a single 
sentence: 4 The voluntary system rests on free-will alone ; the School 
Boards are armed with compulsory taxation and compulsory education.’ 
The antithesis is an excellent piece of workmanship; but the work¬ 
manship has been wasted on worthless material. The ‘ voluntary 
system,’ which his Eminence describes as resting on 4 free-will alone,’ 
received last year 1,570,200£. from 4 compulsory taxation;’ within 
the districts under School Boards compulsory laws are exerted as 
much in favour of the 4 voluntary schools ’ as of the Board Schools ; in 
districts under School Attendance Committees, and including nine 
millions and a quarter of the population, compulsory attendance is 
enforced for the advantage of 4 voluntary schools ’ only. 

I have now gone over the Cardinal’s charges against our present 
educational policy. His reply to some objections which might be 
urged against a universal rate, from which all public elementary 
schools would have a right to claim subsidies, may be dismissed very 
briefly. But in the course of it he makes some remarkable state¬ 
ments, which may deserve a passing notice. 

His Eminence says that 4 the Government has reduced voluntary 

* It may be necessary to press upon the Department considerations which ought 
to prevent it from estimating some of the Birmingham denominational schools as 
providing for anything like the number of children for whom they have acc^mmo- 
dation, if the accommodation is to be reckoned by square feet; for some of these 
schools are in districts from which the working population has been driven by changes 
in the town, and some of them are situated in very poor neighbourhoods, but are 
in the hands of managers who are obliged to charge high fees. 
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schools to the condition of secular schools. No religion com he 
taught in the school hours ; no religious books can be used. In 
tvhat, them,) do they differ from Board Schools f.» ♦ - The religious 
teaching costs nothing. It is freely given by our clergy, or by onr 
teachers out of the school time.' 

In what do the 4 voluntary schools differ from the Board Schools ’ ? 
Of cours^the Cardinal means during the two hours of each school 
meeting assigned to secular instruction. They ought not to differ at 
all. But I should be glad to know whether it would be impossible 
for an ordinary visitor who listened to the instruction and watched the 
discipline during secular hours to tell whether he was in a Board 
School, an Episcopalian school, or a Homan Catholic school. On the 
theory of the Act of 1870, on the theory which accepts a denomina¬ 
tional school with the Conscience Clause as suitable for the children of 
parents of all creeds, the Roman Catholic school should be as free 
during secular hours from all Roman Catholic colour as the Board 
School, and the Episcopalian school as free from all Anglican colour 
as the Roman Catholic school. If, as the Cardinal intimates, this 
theory is carried out in practice, and if during the secular hours there 
is really no difference between the Roman Catholic school and the 
Board School, the State which cares only for secular instruction may 
find it unnecessary to continue grants to the schools of the Roman 
Cburch. 

And what does his Eminence mean by saying that 4 no religion 
can be taught in school hours ; no religious books can be used * ? Does 
he really mean that the Roman Catholic schools are secular schools, 
that there is no provision in their time-tables for religious instruction, 
that the children are not required to come to school till the religious 
instruction is over, or that they are at liberty to go home before it 
begins ? In all the voluntary schools of which I know anything the 
religious instruction and observances are provided for within the 
ordinary school hours; and though the Conscience Clause permits the 
children to be 4 withdrawn 5 and employed at other work, it is per¬ 
fectly well known that, as the children are compelled to be in the 
school while the religious instruction is given, the chances are more 
than a thousand to one that the claim for withdrawal will not be 
made.. 

What, again, does the Cardinal mean by saying that the religious 
instruction 4 is freely given . . . . by our teachers out of the school 
time ’ ? Does the Cardinal mean that in the engagement of Soman 
Catholic schoolmasters and mistresses there is no provision that they 
shall be present in the school during the time of religious instruc¬ 
tion ; that if they regularly absented themselves they could plead that 
the religious instruction was given 4 out of school time,’ and that, 
therefore, their absence did not affect their fthdm to their salary ? I 
should like to see the question tried in a county court. 
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In other * voluntary schools ’ the masters and mistresses are 
engaged for the religious instruction as they are engaged for the 
secular instruction ; they are no more at liberty to absent themselves 
from the religious lesson than from the lesson in geography or 
arithmetic: their salary covers all their work. 

What, again, does the Cardinal mean when he says of the 
4 voluntary schools’ that ‘they support themselves V? Aapwe have 
seen, they received from taxation last year a million and a half. 
They received in fees from their scholars about a million more. 
They received in fees paid by the guardians about 29,000 1. 

Further, what does his Eminence mean when he says, in support of 
his demand on the rates, that 4 the voluntary system is a moral power 
which no public money could create. It is zeal against hire. It is the 
unbought energy of those who gladly spend and are spent for the 
common weal. It is free service and free gift against paid service 
and public money ’ ? But it is 4 public money * for which he is 
asking. If in addition to what the 4 voluntary schools’ in common 
with the Board Schools receive from fees and from the Consolidated 
Fund they are to share with the Board Schools the product of the rates, 
what will become of the voluntaryism, of 6 the moral power which 
no public money could create,’ of 4 the unbought energy,’ 4 the free 
gift’? The members of School Boards, the managers of Board 
Schools, give to the schools service as free as that of the managers 
of the 4 voluntary schools.’ Already out of 1 1, 14s. 11 ^d. which 
is the cost to the voluntary schools for every scholar in average 
attendance, only 7 s. 1 d. comes from 4 voluntary contributions.’ Grant 
the schools a subsidy from the rates, and the title 4 voluntary ’ will 
become more ironical than it is at present. 

The apprehensions of his Eminence are not unfounded. If the 
Christianity of England depends, as his Eminence seems to believe, 
on getting a subsidy—say a million a year—from the rates for the 
support of 4 voluntary ’ schools, and so making them independent of 
voluntary subscriptions, the prospects of the Christianity of England 
are very gloomy. If /or the maintenance of the national faith it is 
necessary that the working people of the country should continue to 
send their children to the schools of the denominationalists, the 
national faith is likely to disappear within a generation or two. His 
Eminence is under a grave delusion when he supposes that the Board 
Schools aTe regarded with repugnance by the majority of the people. 
The majority of the people—at least of the working people (and it is 
these whose opinions and inclinations are of chief importance in 
relation to this question)—are quite content that their children should 
attend schools from which 4 catechisms and formularies ’ are excluded, 
and in which there is no instruction in * doctrinal Christianity.’ As 
a rule the Board Schools are larger, handsomer, better lighted. 
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better warmed, more attractive, and more healthy than the 
denominational schools. The staff is stronger, the equipment more 
complete. The working people are, therefore, likely to prefer them. 
Even if the two classes of schools were in every respect equal, the 
working people would generally eleet those which are supported 
by rates and under the management of a representative Board. 
They hav^a generous pride which makes them resent dependence on 
the charity of the churches and the clergy. Why should they be 
under an obligation to the voluntary supporters of denominational 
schools when they might have their children educated in schools which 
are their own—their own as the parks, and libraries, and museums 
are their own, which have been provided out of the rates and are 
maintained out of the rates ? 

But I have a larger faith than the ^Cardinal in the prospects of 
English Christianity. It is not dependent upon the success of his 
Eminence in getting a million a year from the rates for the support of 
denominational schools. Let the secular education of the people be 
provided by secular authorities, and let the churches, by whatever 
arrangements seem expedient to them, provide for religious education 
at their own cost and out of school hours. This is the true solution 
of the problem, and the sooner it is frankly accepted the better it 
will be for the interests both of English education and of English 
Christianity. 


JR. W. Dale. 
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Thebe is one thought continually present, in considering the scheme? 
and really hard work for bettering the condition of the unfortunate 
which occupy many—how superficial much of such work necessarily 
is. We struggle against this necessity; and happy are those who 
feel they can build from the foundation : but in this mysterious and 
painful world it is a very condition of work that much must go in 
mere alleviation. This is at once felt in any time of widespread 
calamity; we cannot stop to consider and pluck up the roots of evil, 
but must content ourselves with nipping the blossoms, lest they should 
ripen seed which would multiply a thousandfold. We must feed the 
starving, provide shelter for the homeless, and deal with the cri¬ 
minal, even while feeling that in no case have we touched the root of 
the matter, and that had we worked sooner or more wisely, there 
might have been no necessity for measures which are far from being 
entirely beneficial, even for the moment. 

How can we help, in any solid manner, those who cannot, or do 
not, help themselves ? Where is the power that can reach or benefit 
the drunkard, or the innocent ones, it may be, who depend on him ? 
or those whose life from earliest years has been surrounded by 
degrading influences of every kind ? There is hope for all, and there 
are those who labour, not in vain, to reach the very sources of misery 
and crime, if perchance the waters, healed at their spring, may 
nourish instead of poisoning our land. 

Yet there is one work so obvious, and, we may say, so easy, while 
truly fundamental, that it seems wonderful it should not have been so 
taken in hand long ago as to leave nothing more to be desired on 
that score. I mean the care and bringing up of orphan children so 
entirely destitute as to have no refuge but the workhouse. For, in 
their case, there are none of the difficulties which meet us at every 
step in the attempt to do good to children whose parents use their 
natural rights only to work them evil. 

They are absolutely in our hands, aiid ours is the responsibility 
as to their future. Is their education, and the atmosphere in which 
they grew up, such as will fit them to be good, and happy, and useful 
men and women ? 
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Here there is a work whichdoes,iadeed, go to the root of the 
matter* There can be no question as to their being proper 6 objects 
of charity,’ or any fear of demoralising or pauperising others by 
spending care upon them* And we receive them as unformed ehil- 
dren, to work upon for good or ill, I will not speak here of orphan 
boys, but of those who amongst all unhappy ones have, perhaps 
the great^t and most touching claims on our compassion. 

They are women, their very nature appealing to us for protection 
and tenderness; they are .utterly destitute (through no fault of their 
own), and they are children, in our power to be made happy, or the 
reverse, now and hereafter. 

How do we fulfil our trust ? Alas! we fear that masters of work- 
houses will almost invariably tell us the same sad tale—of results 
proving that even in the best regulated workhouses the atmosphere 
and surroundings are not those in which a girl-child can be safely 
brought up. There can be few records sadder than those which the 
books of workhouses reveal concerning the girls brought up within 
their walls, leaving them to return too soon with ruined lives. 

Such records bring intense sadness, because we feel that it need not 
have been so ; that in many cases innocent infants were left in our 
care with the germs of all lovely womanly qualities which might have 
been developed, and that this ruin is the result of our education-—of 
the only home we have provided for them. 

And even if this last, worst ruin be averted, is our training of 
these helpless little ones such as we could for a moment bear to think 
of our own children enduring? We know how I6ve and brightness 
seem as necessary for the moral and even physical well-being of a 
child as sun and soft air are for seedlings. 

Poor little fatherless and motherless children! who can help 
grieving over their condition ? They came into the world with the 
same capacity for enjoyment as others, with hearts as ready to love, 
and faculties as ready to expand under the influence of that affection 
which seems the natural right of children; but they are paupers, 
and the very name of pauper seems branded upon them. Given 
over in infancy to the State, to grow up * by hundreds under 
a cold unnatural system, and entirely deprived of that individual 
care and influence which in the case of girls is essential to their 
future welfare, statistics are not needed to prove that their after- 
history is the saddest possible; that very few remain in a respectable 
condition of life, while a large proportion are found ill our prisons 
and penitentiaries, where any effort to benefit them is found to be 
almost hopeless. r 

But, dreary and hopeless is is the life of the workhouse orphan 
while she is an inmate of those walls, how inconceivably more sad 
and terrible is her lot when she leaves them I for at thirteen or four¬ 
teen she begins the hard battle of life, probably as maid*of-all-work 
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in a small family. She whose wants have hitherto been supplied as 
by machinery, and who has perhaps never scrubbed a floor, washed a 
plate, or handled a broom in her short existence, finds that she is 
expected to minister not only to her own wants, but to those of a 
whole household; to be the servant and drudge of all. Added to 
this is the fact that the kind of persons willing to employ workhouse 
girls are seldom of a very respectable class, and not unfreqfkntly their 
vary employers tempt the poor unprotected children to their ruin. 

How can any heart not ache and bum at the very thought of the 
hardness endured by these, our women-children ? There is but too 
much to make our hearts ache which yet we cannot see our way to 
mend. What we contend for in this case is, that it can be prevented. 

Happy, indeed, are those orphans who are 6 committed * to In¬ 
dustrial Schools, since the results of the training given in them 
stand out in striking contrast with those which almost certainly follow 
upon workhouse training. Nay, the after-history of girls committed to 
Reformatory Schools is infinitely better than the sorrowful story 
of the womanhood of workhouse girls. Most accurate statistics are 
kept of all the children who pass through Reformatory or Industrial 
Schools in Ireland, and we find that in the three years 1876-7-8, 
133 girls were discharged from Reformatory Schools, of which there 
are five in Ireland, one for Protestants and four for Raman Catholics. 
Of these 133 girls, 115 are reported as doing well, four as doubtful, 
six had been lost sight of, and only eight had been reconvicted. 

When we consider that all these children were young offenders, 
committed for some crime or misconduct, we cannot but feel the 
more strongly and pitifully what results we might hope for if the 
innocent girls left orphans, often from infancy, in our workhouses 
were given the same advantages and training as are bestowed upon 
young criminals. 

But besides Reformatory, there are Industrial Schools, five for 
Protestants and thirty-two for Roman Catholic girls. The following 
statistics are taken from the blue book containing the Report of the 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools in Ireland, Sir 
John Lentaigne, presented to both Houses of Parliament by com¬ 
mand of Her Majesty in 1880. 

Nothing can be more hopeful or cheering than the results so far 
of the training given in these schools. The number of girl inmates 
on January 1880 was 3,073, while 544 had been discharged during 
the preceding year. Of these, only three had been sent to Reforma¬ 
tories ; 464 had been placed in service or in employment of some 
kind, and twenty-four had emigrated. 

The proportion of orphans amongst these girls is not given in 
the blue book, but exact information as to one of the largest of these 
Industrial Schools, that at Merrion, near Dublin, has been kindly 
supplied to the writer by the Sister in charge. Of 196 children in 
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the house, 109 are orphans. Besides these Industrial children there 
are in this admirable institution 148 blind girls, of whom 124 are 
orphan. Of these, eighty were sent from workhouses, the Guardians 
paying a small sum for their support. No one could see these eighty 
blind girls rescued from the contamination of a workhouse without feel¬ 
ing how blessed they were in comparison with others not so afflicted, 
but left tj§ grow up in those dreary homes of orphan paupers. Their 
blind sisters are surrounded by every comfort and refining influence; 
pianos and harps provided for those who possess musical talent, on 
which some of them, taught by the Sisters, play well; also writing, 
machines, with which they write rapidly, touching the notes which 
form the letters with unerring accuracy. 

And as amongst the blind, so in the Industrial School. Never can 
we forget the rows of bright, lovely, happy faces in the schoolroom, 
or the motherly pride with which the Superior turned to us, as she 
patted the cheek of one fair-faced little one, and said : 4 There, can 
any one show such a fine family as that ? ’ Of this Industrial School 
the Inspector writes that it has peculiar attractions, and is intended 
to develop a new system of Industrial-School management, through 
which the best sympathies of human nature are awakened and 
fostered in the inmates by training the girls to nurse and administer 
to the wants of the blind, and to treat them with respect and kind¬ 
ness. 4 There is not,’ the Inspector adds, 4 in the United Kingdom a 
finer, better kept, or better managed institution than this.’ When 
we read in his Report that 4 the blind girls are for the most part sent 
from the different workhouses throughout Ireland, their maintenance 
being paid for by the guardians of the union from which they are 
sent,’ how can we but feel with burning hearts, 4 here is all the 
machinery and organisation needed for orphan girls; why should any 
be kept in the miserable atmosphere of a workhouse ’ ? We cannot 
prevent the children of parents who are themselves in workhouses 
from being there, but pauper orphans are, as we have said, ours to do 
as we will with. Why should the misfortune of blindness be 
necessary to deliver them from the sorrowful childhood and polluted 
womanhood to which a workhouse education with rare exceptions 
condemn them ? Surely they might come under one head, No. 7,set 
forth in a circular to magistrates as that under which a child can be 
sent to an Industrial School, viz. * A child found destitute, and being 
an orphan without any parent.’ Or, if this cannot be done now 
legally, if once the child be in the poorhouse, is it too much to hope 
that the attention of Government might be so directed to the subject 
as to deliver all orphan children from a workhouse bringing-up ? 

In an interesting article on 4 Our Child Criminals ’ in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century (April 1880), the writer, Mrs. Surr, dwells forcibly 
on the need of providing a home and motherly care for young offend¬ 
ers if they are to be reclaimed. This is exactly what is done with 
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schootsf fo® ikmiati Catholic girls,who, of coursi^te immense 
majcrityof OKir orj^ians in Ireland, are undertibe care of a staff of 
Slater* of Charity, of Mercy, or of some ofcherreiigiotts order r and 
the resold shows what motherly care can do to replace that which the 
Children hare lest, The Inspector writes 

The training in girls 1 schools has been particularly successful, aft it is to be 
hoped that in the future the women who have been children in the schools will, 
by their influence, wean their husbands from the public-house, and rear their off¬ 
spring hi tjbe way they should go. • 

Yet these are the girls who are of so low v a class that, of 1,075 chil¬ 
dren received into Industrial Schools in 1879, only 68 had both parents 
living who were not either paupers, criminals, or had deserted their 
offspring and fled the country. The moral inheritance of workhouse 
children is often far higher; in one of the last Reports of a large 
orphanage in England we read (dated the 15tli of March, 1681):— 

Two deaT little girls arrived to-day from F -Union. They lost their father 

some years ago, but the mother only died a few weeks since. She w»b a very 
fond mother, and the poor little girls saem broken-hearted at their loss. 

Such cases abound; why should they receive far less consideration 
at the hands of the State than the children of criminals, or idle, care¬ 
less parents ? 

A few days ago (the Superior of this Orphanage writes) a very young child 
was brought here by the master of the Union himself. He told us he had spent 
fourteen years of his life as master of different Unions, and had had wide experi¬ 
ence of workhouse life generally; and added that he had invariably noticed the 
extraordinary dulness and apathy of pauper children. Vainly lxad he often tried 
to rouse them into something like animation and cheerfulness. His efforts had 
always proved failures. He ended by begging us to suggest some reason for this, 
adding, * While waiting for you I watched about forty of your children marching 
through the garden on their return from school, and was much struck by the 
contrast they presented, with their bright faces, dancing steps, and merry peals of 
laughter, to the children I have left behind me.’ 

This Home for Orphan Girls at Kilbura is the only perfectly 
free Orphanage in England, and the single rule it to take none but 
orphans from the workhouse. The histories of children received 
there would alo&e, if widely published, throw such light on the 
misery of workhouse training for girls, that we can hardly imagine the 
heart of Englhnd any longer enduring to give over to it her orphan 
daughters:-— - 

Some time ago (the head of this Orphanage writes) we took from a country 
workhouse a poor friendless child who had made her home there ever since she 
could remember, and whose elder sister, soon after she had been sent to service, 
had to be consigned to a penitentiary, As eoon as our poor girl began to feel at 
borne, she begged us to admit another little pauper—her companion in misfortune 
—whom she had left behind in tbe dreary abode. A lady visitor at this Union 
was asked to make inquiries, and wrote: * I saw the little orphan whom you 
desire to befriend. Her story is a sad one. Her father died; -and the tiiothet 
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deserted her children, and nothing has been heard of her. Another little brother 
as in the Union, and an elder sister who, was sent to service some months ago, and 
has now returned to the Union, having fallen. Poor girl! she is only 10. An im¬ 
proper place was found for her somewhere in London. When they leave the 
Union they are like birds let out of a cage, and so they are very easily led astray/ 

Another case received about three weeks ago is less sad. 
father was killed by an accident. The widow, labouring to support herself and 
two little g&ls by needlework, sank under the strain, and died full of trouble 
and anxiet^respecting the probable future of her helpless offspring. No one 
could be found to undertake their care; and they were therefore sent to the 
workhouse, where the eldest has lately died suddenly from sheer cruelty. The 
lady who wrote implored us to tajte the younger child, now left alone in this dreary 
mockery of a home. * 

Another child .received at the same Orphanage, after recounting 
the hardships of her poor little orphanhood, said, ‘ At last sister put me 
in the workhouse. I wasn’t much better off there. They was so strict, 
if you only turned your head they leathered you. They kept a long 
strap, our arms was bare, for we wore short sleeves to our frocks, and 
they would just catch us on them where it would hurt us; we all had 
it about three times a day. 1 had more to eat in the workhouse, but 
not as much as I wanted.’ This child’s father had been a groom in 
excellent service, and with a first-rate character for steadiness, in¬ 
dustry, and honesty. But his health, always delicate, failed at last, 
and he sank quickly. The mother died suddenly not long after. 

Another girl, rescued from-Workhouse, had been so severely 

beaten that raw beef was applied to the wounds on her arms to try and 
heal them before the Guardians came. Her condition was, however, 
discovered, and on being questioned by the Guardians, she said that 
she had been beaten because the schoolmistress thought.she had done 
her sum wrong, but added that she knew it was right. Her copybook 
was sent for, and it was found to be as she had said; the sum was right, 
and the mistake for which the child had been so cruelly treated was 
that of the mistress, who was dismissed. If these words should chance 
to fall under the eye of any of the Guardians of that workhouse, they 
will know they are not exaggerated. 

Five little sisters were received lately from a workhouse in the 
North of England. Let us hear their story in the words taken down 
from the lips of the eldest, who is really fourteen though she does net 
look more than ten. 

Father was a furnace-worker. He was governor-like over the other men. 
He hadn’t to work himself, but to see as they done their work. 

He hadn’t good health, but he would always go, though mother often begged 
on him to stop at home when he felt bad. He wouldn’t ever let mother do no 
work as he could help. He made her have a servant to cook and wash and that 

Father started being ill of a Friday. He went to bis work three times that 
day, and had to come back, he was that had. 

The last time he came in he sat down by the fire, and when mother asked what 
ailed him, be gave her no answer, for she started crying, and he didn’t want her to 
be made troubled. 
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He nesor went to Iiis work no more; he died that day week., He didn’t stop 
abed- all the time ; he just eat by the fire and laid down now and a bit. He 
couldn't take hardly nothing except a sup o’ milk. Mother made him all sorts of 
idee things, but he couldn’t touch ’em after 6he made ’em,. 

He fretted and cried badly many times, when he knowed he was going, about 
what ’ud come to all of us. He said he’d be frightened we’d have to go to t’ work- 
house at last. 

The last night father asked mother and me to stop up with him. He seemed 
in a sleep like most of the time; but towards morning he waked H> a bit and 
kissed us both, and said ‘ God bless you 1 ’ When he’d done that he died. 

Mather had to sell up everything. It fetched 20/. And then we moved to 
F-, atown about ten miles off. 

Mother said all along as she’d not live long after father. She were so fond of 
him, she were always fretting after him. I used to hear her crying and crying 
of nights, and in the day and all she’d be crying. 

Wi’ all this trouble she got worse, and after we moved to F—~ she got quite 
ill. She was that bad that she couldn’t put her foot to tke'ground. 

"We got poorer and poorer, and mother had to pawn a lot of things she’d 
brought with her fra’ C-—. First a set of silver spoons, and eight watches as 
father’d bought for the biggest children when they be big enough to weal* them— 
we did cry to see ’em go—and three shawls as had never been on her backhand 
her best black as she wore for father, and the Ityf/rtm's Progress and the big 
Bible, and lots o’ things after that. 

Mother used to have work from a shop. She’d sit up abed wi’ a pillow at her 
back all day long, stitching. She could earn la. Gd. a day if she worked hard. 

Mother got no better. She’d often been as had before when father was alive. 
But then she’d him to take care of her, and she’d strong food—chickens, and rab¬ 
bits, and all—and could rest herself till she eoom round. At last we had to live 
so hard we’d sometimes but one meal all day, and I begged on mother to let me go 
to work at t’ factory. At first she wouldn’t hear of it, ’cause of t’ bad company, 
and me being so weakly; but she was so bad off she was forced to let me. I had 
4s.Gd. a week, going from six in the morning till six at night. It were a flax 
factory, and t’ dust got into my chest and made me cough. 

Yes, we were had off! The little ’una would many; a time be crying for food. 
Mother often cried, thinking how happy we all was once .and she fretted sadly 
when she thought we’d have to go to t’ workhouse. But Mrs. J——, t’ parson’s 
wife, as were good to us, persuaded mother as we’d better all go in before we was 
hungered to death. 

First they took us to F-Workhouse. We was only there four days, while 

they passed us on to another. It was a had workhouse, much worse than the one 
we went to afterwards. The food were very bad. We only had two bits o’ 
bread allowed., one wi’ our breakfast, and t’other at dinner. Besides this, we had 
thin gruel to our breakfast. I never used to eat my bit o’ bread of a morning, for 
my baby-sister wouldn’t touch the salty gruel, and she’d cry wi’ hunger afore 
dinner-time came. She were little more nor a year old, and could just run 
alone. 

Was I hungry afore dinner? Yes, we all was; and when we’d got our 
dinners, we was hungry afore supper-time, I know! We had dinner at twelve, 
and then at six o’clock we all had a little thick porridge and a gill o' milk each. 
It were good porridge, and so was t’ bread good too,/if there’d been more of it 
allowed. 

They put mother in the infirmary, and they were very good to her, end give 
her nice things, everything as she wanted. But they wouldn't let her see her 
childery not once all the four d«ye, and this made her fret. The ehUderi used to 
cry to go to her all day long,-and very near all night too. If 1 stopped crying a 
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bit, I soon started again when I see thelifctle ’upjs fretting and calling for mother. 
We’d never been departed from her before—none of us. 

Wff iiverit by train to S-, where oar proper workhouse was. This were, a 

much dicer place. When we was first; there, we'd such a nice governess over us. 
She’d let me go and see mother a bit e very afternoon, and she wouHn’tlet none of 
the childer’ eat dry brcad-r-she spread it. vrt her own butter mid preserve* 

And one day she made t’ doctor look bow white and thin t’ little childer 1 ail 
were, and hegmoke to t’ Guardians, and after that wv’d lots to eat Every one was 
so glad. ButT governess went away to be married, and the good doctor died. We 
was so sad when he died ; we said, * We’ll never get another like him.’ And so 
it was ; for the next doctor knocked it all off, and we had just t’ old house-diet 
again. Little baby had the house-diet till she was ill, and then she had lots o' 
milk, and meat, and things. How did she get ill ? It were one day when me 
and the big childer’ had been out. When I coom in I found her crying. I 
asked her what was to do, and she told me how she’d had a bad fall off some high 
place in the schoolroom, and hurt her side. She’d a burn, too, as a boy bad done 
wi’ a red-hot poker for sport. It had gone in her eye, and it was all red. J took 
her up wi’ my arm, and run with her to the missis o’ the House, and she told me 
to carry her to the high infirmary, and sent for t’ doctor to see her, After this 
she were quite blind with inflammation i’ the eyes, and she couldn’t never walk 
nor stand no more. Her hack grew out a bit, and her chest in front. 

Was mother in the same room? No, she were in what we called t’ sick 
ward ; we was all departed one fra’ another. 

After our good governess went away, we had a new one—a thorough bad, 
cruel one. She’d no one over her in t’ House, so she could do just as she liked to us. 
We couldn’t go and tell no one of her. We might lia’ told t\ Guardians, of course; 
but how mad she’d ha’ been with us when they was gone 1 She used to knock us 
about and beat us all ’most every day. I mind once she was beating a girl, and t* 
child screaming so loud she couldn’t hear us when we run and told her t’ Guardians 
were coming, so they caught her. When they was gone, she was that wild with 
us lor not telling her sooner, she said that she’d beat, us all round; such a caning 
we had! 

She used to vex me most by not letting me ever nurse little baby. She was so 
little she oughtn’t to ha’ been i’ the schoolroom at all; and she used to be so tired 
afore the end of the day, sitting up on t’ high forms wi’t’ big girls (it was before she 
had. t’ accident); yet governess wouldn’t never let me take her i’my arms. I’ve 
known t’ governess stand by t’ fire and watch us both, while she made me sit a 
long way off little baby; and she crying and holding out her arms for me to take 
her, till at last she’d cry herself asleep on t’ floor. Oh, she was cruel! At last 
she fell down drunk in t’ yard one day, and t’ Guardians gave her notice to leave 
at once. 

They was very kind to mother all the time she was in t’ House. She had 
everything as she liked, and as could do her good—meat, and wine, and arrowroot, 
and pancakes— whatever she fancied. And the doctor were very good to her, too. 
She’d W been very comfortable and happy if it hadn’t been for the thought of us 
childer’, and leaving us in tf workhouse behind her. Mother was thirty-four when, 
she died. The last thing she said to me was to mind and take care of! little (halsy. 

When mother was gone, Mrs. J-coom up to t’ infirmary one day, and told me 

my three sisters was going away to a very good place up in London. I did so cry 
to go too. It seemed so lonely without them. One o’ my sisters was left too, but 
she wasn’t along with me. Then it were settled for me and my water to go to 
London too. I were so glad! . We came a long journey to London, and I found 
my sisters looking so bonny. Little baby was dead; hut 1 don’t .fret much ®fter 
her. It’s nice for mother to have her again, and l can go and see her grave, and 
plant dowers on it. The Sisters sent me to the sea-side, where I can pay all day, 
and I hope Ill soon grow quite well and strong. 
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Such histories might be multiplied indefinitely; they are being 
enacted around us. We have doomed bright young creatures, with 
their lives before them, full of possible hopes and joys, to be sacrificed 
to an unnatural and senseless system; to be starved and stinted in 
bodily necessaries, and still more grudgingly supplied with what is 
needed for mental and spiritual growth. 

At the Kilburn Orphanage, girls rescued from this sysftm may be 
seen in every stage of training, from the baby in the nursery to the 
young woman who is being ‘finished off’ for service. But you look 
in vain for the slouching gait, the expressionless face, the sullen 
stare, and the stunted form of the workhouse girl; while diseases, 
to which the latter are especially subject, have taken flight before 
t hose cheerful giants—plentiful food, fresh air, warmth, and, best of 
all, happiness. 

A workhouse Guardian visiting this orphanage asked whether he 
could possibly be allowed to pass on there any specially distressing 
cases which came under his notice, ‘for,’ he said, ‘my heart 
otttimes bleeds for the poor little things that I see brought into 
our workhouse, children whose parents have occupied a very respect¬ 
able position in life, and who would have shrunk with horror from 
such a fate for their family.’ Alas! those who are the most in¬ 
timately connected with the workhouses of England are also those 
able to speak most forcibly of their awful evils and dangers, especially 
for young and innocent girls. 

How could it be otherwise ? Children, like birds, were meant to 
be reared in a safe, happy nest; and if they lose their natural home 
and mother, the best hope for their welfare here and hereafter is 
to provide for them a happy home and true motherly care. This is 
the secret of success in Industrial Homes in Ireland, under the care 
of Sisters. In reading the Inspector’s Report two things are es¬ 
pecially striking: the motherly influence gained over the girls, and 
the care taken to surround them with home employments and country 
occupations. As to the first, there are constantly such notices as the 
following ; ‘ Eleven girls were placed out in situations in 1879, and 
are all doing well. They keep up a constant correspondence with 
the Sisters.’ Of another school (Reformatory), the Inspector writes 
that the girls ‘who have emigrated have written letters full of 
gratitude, and with fond remembrance of the days they spent in 
school.’ Or again, ‘ The Sisters correspond with the girls after tbeir 
discharge, and all who reside within convenient distance of the 
school frequently visit their former teachers.’ Of another school he 
says, ‘Former inmates, when temporarily out of employment, are re¬ 
admitted until suitable situations offer, which is often of immense 
importance for their future well-being, as so many are orphans who 
would otherwise be without homes and friendless.’ 

It is indeed of importance; but what a fresh light it throws on 
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the mistake of bringing up orphan girls in workhouses, who, even if 
they leave it uncorrupted, have no home to turn to if out of employ¬ 
ment-but the dangerous and evil atmosphere of the workhouse 
women’s ward! In looking through the pages of Sir John Lentaigne’s 
Report, we find repeated notices such as the following, showing the 
motherly care given to Industrial school-girls: ‘They visit and 
consult th§ Sisters.most freely through life; the girls look on the 
school as a home, and after discharge correspond with the Sisters 
when they require advice or assistance.’ ‘ A House of Mercy on the 
premises affords the girls a refuge where they can always find a home 
after discharge ... until a good situation offers. With few ex¬ 
ceptions they keep up a correspondence with their former companions ' 
and teachers.’ ‘The girls are taught to look On the school as a 
home, where they can always obtain advice and assistance in procuring 
situations when out of place.’ 

In this way a mother’s care is as far as possible supplied, and it 
must be the girl’s own fault if she has not through life a true 
motherly friend. 4 

And then, secondly, as to the training in home duties and house¬ 
hold industries which is so important. I find on a careful analysis 
that of the thirty-two Industrial Schools for Roman Catholic girls in 
Ireland, there are only three where cows are not kept, and in 
almost all pigs and poultry in addition. And of these three, one, 
at Belfast, is in a town; one, at Galway, has no land attached to it, 
and one is taken up with the care of poultry on a very large scale, 
hatching chickens with incubators, and exporting eggs. Of all the 
other twenty-nine schools, milking cows, making butter, rearing 
calves, &c., is mentioned as part of the girls’ education, besides 
the care of pigs and poultry. We are Borry to find that of the five 
Protestant Industrial Girla’ Schools in Ireland there are only two 
where cows are kept, and dairy work taught to the girls ; and in other 
branches of women’s industry the Protestant schools are certainly 
considerably behind those conducted by Sisters.; Of most of the 
latter it seems as if the words of the Inspector about one at Wexford 
might be truly said, / No expense or labour is spared to benefit the 
children by the ladies who devote themselves to the management of 
this school.’ 

Many and various works are taught to the girls under the care of 
Sisters, besides cutting out and making their own clothes. Let us take 
a few at random from the Report:—Baking bread, upholstering beds, 
using sewing and knitting machines, glove-making, fine embroidery, 
laundry work, making confectionery and preserves, lace making, 
(Brussels and Honiton, as well as Irish point and Limerick lace), 
polishing furniture and floors, curling ostrich feathers, ribbon em¬ 
broidery. Specimens of the latter were sent to the Paris Exhibition, 
where they were much admired. In most of the schools vocal and 
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iiwtmnmM music is well taught, and the more gifted gilds are 
'trained to he teachers under the National Board, In one, at JPar^ 
there is a drawing class in connection with the South 
ICensington School of Art* which obtained nineteen prizes at the 
examination in March 1879. 

At Strabane Industrial Schools the finest description of under¬ 
clothing and shirts are made, and exported to a leadir^ house in 
London. One of the former inmates of another school was, in 
1880$ assistant matron in a county prison, another was laundress at 
H&zlewood Castle, in Yorkshire, another housemaid at Lord Gainst 
.borough’s.". ' 

m- ■ The more details we gather from Sir John Lentaigne’s Report, 
the sharper appears the contrast between the treatment and Mr start 
in life given to girls in these schools, and the almost hopeless blighting 
of character, abilities, and future happiness to which their Unhappy 
orphan sisters in workhouses are condemned. 

The question of boarding out these poor children has not been 
touched upon, purposely, in this paper. To many it may seem to offer 
greater advantages than Industrial Schools. But if these institutions 
are under the management of ladies, devoting themselves to the 
personal care of the children, we cannot hesitate in believing that the 
latter are in better bands and a purer atmosphere than they would be 
in most of the homes of the labouring poor. At least those who have 
seen the working and results of such a school as that in Randolph 
Gardens, Kilburn, cannot but earnestly desire that all workhouse 
orphans should enjoy the same motherly care and healthy education. 
Begun but eleven years ago, the Orphanage now contains 160 chil¬ 
dren ; and an addition to the building for 100 more has been begun, 
in consequence of the many pressing cases of misery refused for want 
of room, while the evils apt to arise from large numbers are guarded 
against by breaking them up into families. There is the nursery, 
generally in summer moved to the sea-side; then the school children, 
attending daily the parish National School; above them the industrial 
children, doing most of the house-work of a large establishment, and 
also serving, under the supervision of ladies, at several workmen’s 
restaurants in various parts of London, Lastly, there are the elder 
girls, who are being finished off for service. At present it is almost 
useless to try and procure a servant from amongst these girls; the 
demand exceeds the supply. 

A lady was struck one day by a group of pretty ladylike looking 
girls returning to the Orphanage from the National Schools, and 
asked who they were. 4 Those »re our pupil-teachers,’ was the reply. 
They had once been workhouse orphans, and were now studying *to 
become certificated schoolmistresses under two of the ladies in charge 
of the Orphanage, who had themselves passed the Government ex¬ 
amination. Why should it be left to a few individuals to rescue a 
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•child here and there from the workhouse ? In Ireland, Homan 
•Catholic orphan girls are sent to schools under the care of Homan 
Catholic Sisters, who nobly fulfil their trust, the Government pay¬ 
ing a certain sum per week for each child* Is it too much to hope 
that the same may be done for children of the English Church, now 
that Sisters of the$p own communion have proved their readiness and 
ability tofcake charge of them ? There are village homes where the 
orphan children of Dissenters would receive tender motherly care. 

Not long ago, a lady, walking on the quays in Dublin, observed a 
poor woman carrying a miserable-looking infant in her arms, which 
she was trying to cover with a wretched shawl. As the lady lingered, 
pitifully watching the baby, a passer-by said in half brutal jest, < Ah, 
throw it into the river.’ i It has the makings of a man in it,’ was the 
mother’s instant reply, clasping it more fondly in her arms, purely 
her pathetic repartee, full of unconscious poetry and deep truths* may 
seem to us but the echo of guardian angels’ words, and tells us the 
secret of their patience with us their charges, as they fold their wings 
but the closer around us for our weakness, our infirmities, and our 
temptations, saying of each soul committed to their cave, 4 It has the 
makings of a Saint in it.’ Shall we, to whom much has been given, 
deal wholly otherwise with the helpless little ones left in our care-^* 
the orphan daughters of our country? 


Makia Thence. 
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Popular tales arenas a general rule, provided with exemplary morals* 
Virtue in them.is, in the long rim, almost always triumphant, and 
honest right seldom fails to overcome dishonest might. An exception 
must perhaps be made in the case of certain stories about thieves, in 
which the audacious ingenuity of the malefactor is called as a witness 
in his favour, and eventually procures for him not only an acquittal 
but a reward. But Bucb freaks of popular fiction as the Highland 
* Shifty Lad,'the German and Scandinavian 4 Master-Thief,’and all 
the rest of their felonious kinsmen, belong to a peculiar class. They 
are, for the most part, purloiners who, like Jack Sheppard or Dick 
-Turpin, have been rendered heroic by literature. There have been 
periods, moreover, in which properly regulated larceny was regarded 
in the light of an art or science, and these records of theft may date 
back to some such unprejudiced epoch. However this may be, they 
occur in most of the collections of the tales of the common people. 
But the modern introducers of folk-tales into polite society, the writers 
who, like Perrault, have made the fortune of the fairy-tale by render¬ 
ing it neat and trim and fit to be received into drawing-rooms, have 
generally avoided subjects which might be looked upon with suspicion 
by stern moralists, and have selected as the heroes and heroines of 
their tiny dramas only such beings as regulate their lives in accordance 
with modern opinions about right and wrong. In the case of Perrault’s 
Contes there is only one notorious exception to this rule. The true 
hero of 6 Le Maitre Chat, ou le Chat Botte’ is not the miller’s son who- 
passes under the name of the Marquis de Carabas, but the cat which 
gains for him the hand of the princess, by means of several falsehoods 
and the murder of an unsuspecting and hospitable Ogre. The success 
of the youthful peasant whom these manoeuvres convert into a king’s 
son-in-law, and that of the intriguing cat itself, which becomes a 
grandee, and no longer chases mice except by way of relaxation, do 
not lend themselves to edification. The story, as it runs in Perrault’^ 
pages, teaches a distinctly immoral lesson. It was all very well for 
the author to tack on to it a morality to the effect that industry and 
tact are of more use to young people than a rich inheritance. The 
conclusion at which an ordinary reader would arrive, if he were not 
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dazzled by fairy-land glamour, would probably be that far better than 
either tact or industry on a master’s part is the loyalty of an un¬ 
scrupulous retainer of an imaginative turn of mind. The impropriety 
of this teaching is not balanced by any other form of instruction. 
What the story openly inculcates is not edifying, and it does not 
secretly convey any improving doctrine. 

But &is great fault appears to be mainly due to the pains which 
its narrators have taken to make it presentable. They have ignored 
its proper beginning and its fitting termination, and they have 
thereby suppressed the whole of its moral significance. At the same time 
they have conferred upon it the characteristic attraction which it did 
not originally possess, and which has had much to do with its world¬ 
wide success, in the shape of the boots which the cat asked its master 
to make for it in order that it might tread thorn bushes unpricked. 
It is impossible to say whether this stroke of genius was due to 
Perrault’s unassisted imagination, or to the fancy of the narrators from 
whom he drew so much of his inspiration. All that we know with 
certainty is that the animal which figures as the hero of the story 
wears, as a general rule, no boots ; and indeed is, in most instances, 
not only no booted cat, but no cat at all. In what seem to be the 
more archaic forms of the tale, the leading animal is usually a fox j 
and its behaviour, throughout the whole of its history, appears to be 
more in accordance with vulpine than feline traditions. But of that 
more anon. 

In that rich treasure-house of information respecting popular 
fiction, the Introduction to his translation of the Panchatantra , the 
late Professor Benfey remarked that the hooted cat had no sufficient 
motive for its abnormal conduct. It was merely a commonplace re¬ 
tainer, hound by no tie but that of ordinary domesticity to its master. 
Therefore some piece of evidence was undoubtedly wanting at the 
beginning of the story, to prove why the cat acted in so remarkable a 
manner. Then again, the cat’s unbroken prosperity to the end was 
evidently a liberty taken with the original. For the narrative clearly 
belonged to the great cycle of stories, apparently of Buddhistic origin, 
in which the gratitude of the lower animals was strongly contrasted 
with the ingratitude of the self-styled ‘ superior animal,’ man. The 
story, therefore, ought to begin with an explanation of the reasons 
which induced the cat to do what it did for the miller’s son, and to 
end with an account of the ungrateful manner in which that youth, 
after becoming an aristocrat, repaid the cat’s devotion to his in¬ 
terests. . ■ 

If we turn from Perrault’s artistic rendering of the tale to the 
ruder variants current in different parts of Europe, we find that some 
of them have preserved the due opening and others the meet termina¬ 
tion, but that scarcely any of them can boast of both opening and 
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clbsiUgf aright. The story does not occur in the collection of the 
Babers (Mmm, but one variant of it figures in Haltrich’s Deutsche 
Yo^csmximhen (No. IS), and another in the Tyrolese collection of 
Schneller. In the tale told by Haltrich, the tutelary animal is a wild 
«Ut, which carries off an infant from a cradle and rears it in a forest. 
When the boy comes to man’s estate the cat provides him with a dress 
composed of feathers borrowed from all manner of birds, foPit has the 
power of calling together all the fowls of the air whenever it sounds 
its silver pipe, and also With a splendid feather mantle, which be 
offers as a present to the king. The rest of the story closely resembles 
the Norwegian 6 Lord Peter ’ ( Tkles from the Norse, No. 42). In 
that variant a youngest son is helped by a domestic cat which but for 
him would have starved; So the opening is partially correct. But for 
the proper termination, in which the cat ought to be ungratefully 
treated, there has been substituted a quite inappropriate close, borrowed 
from the story which we know best under the name of 4 The White 
Cat ’—in which a cat, or other equally valuable animal friend, is 
beheaded by the hero, at its own urgent request, and then turns into 
a beautiful princess. The leading idea of stories of ‘ The White Cat ’ 
class—-that of a brilliant being who is condemned to suffer a temporary 
eclipse, a celestial spouse who is obliged to don for a time a disfiguring 
hide or husk—is quite different from that which manifests itself in 
unadulterated variants of the ‘ Puss in Boots ’ group. The Swedish 
story of 6 The Castle that stood upon Golden Pillars * (Hylten-Caval- 
lius & Stephens, No. 12), is remarkable for the fact that its cat works 
not for a master but for a mistress, but this discrepancy seems to be 
due to the forgetfulness of some narrator who has mixed up several 
stories together. In three other Scandinavian variants, one Norwegian 
the others Swedish, the protecting animal is not a cat but a dog. 

The domestic cat, so far as Europe is concerned, is generally sup¬ 
posed to be somewhat of an upstart. In Egypt its cultus had existed 
for ages before our ancestors dreamt of paying it that species of worship 
which at present appears to connect it with the tutelary genius of the 
hearth. We have the authority of Herodotus for the tact that when 
a cat died in an Egyptian home the members of the bereaved family 
shaved off their eyebrows, and that of Diodorus for the touching state¬ 
ment that although Egyptians have been known to eat their fellow- 
creatures during famines, no instance of cat-eating was ever heard of 
If an Egyptian happened to find a dead cat, says the Sicilian historian, 
he was careful not to approach it closely, for fear of being suspected 
of its murder. Standing at a distance, he .made the sad loss known 
by cries of distress. During conflagrations, according to Herodotus, 
the Egyptian spectators allowed the flames to rage unchecked, devoting 
their attention to saving the cats belonging to the burning houses. 
A Roman happened one day to kill a cat by accident. The melancholy 
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event took place at s lime when the Egyptian Government was very 
anxious to conciliate Borne. But in spite of the exertions of the king 
and his ministers, the mob broke into the Eoman’s dwelling and in¬ 
tentionally did to him what be had accidentally done to the cat. Of 
this act of popular vengeance Diodorus says that he was a spectator. 
According to Lenormant, the cat does not appear m Egyptian sculp¬ 
tures earner than the Twelfth Dynasty (2020 b.c.) and therefore the 
credit of its domestication is due to the inhabitants of the Upper Nile. 
That process, remarks Hehn, must have taken a long time, but it was 
thoroughly successful in the end. The domestic cat very rarely deserts 
civilisation in favour of savage freedom, its character offering in this 
respect a strong contrast to that of its fellow Oriental,, the Gipsy. 
How the tame cat made its way' into Europe remains uncertain, 
although it is reported to have travelled from Egypt by the way of 
Cyprus. The period of it3 arrival, also, is shrouded in mystery. It 
does not seem to have been known in classic times, and the early cen¬ 
turies of our era appear to have been unaware of its existence. In so 
catless a period, the arrival of such a beneficent beast as that which 
has kept Whittington’s memory green might well be bailed with ac¬ 
clamation. It is easy to believe that the progress of. the cat was rapid 
when it had once shown itself. Silently but irresistibly it seems to 
have subjugated the European hearth. It is terrible to think of how 
much pleasure as well as profit the world would have been deprived, 
if the cat’s career had been cut prematurely short. Most fortunate 
was it, as Hehn remarks, that its introduction preceded those epochs 
in which its associations with idolatry might have caused it to fall a 
victim to the fanaticism of Islam or the asceticism of Christianity. 

The cat has never filled quite so high a position in Europe as it 
occupied in Egypt, but still it has never been entirely deprived of its 
supernatural reputation. In Sicily, says Professor A. de Grubernatie, 
‘the cat is sacred to St. Martha, and is respected in order that she 
may not be irritated. He who kills a cat will be unhappy for seven 
years/ That there is something diabolical about a domestic cat is 
still a fixed idea in the popular European mind. A Russian proverb 
asserts that a black tom-cat, at the end of seven years, is bound to 
become a devil. In Brittany it is believed that an animal of that kind, 
which has served seven masters in succession, has the right of carrying 
off the soul of the seventh to hell. In such cases as these it seems to 
be probable that the cat’s ‘fallen divinity’ has spread a shade over 
its character. Such stories a§ ‘Puss in Boots ’ might be taken as 
evidence of the favour with which the cat has been regarded by the 
people, were it not that the balance of testimony is against that 
animal’s claims to be considered the guardian angel of the Marquis 
de Carabas and his brethren. For in the south and the east of 
Europe, as well as in Asia, the four-footed creature which plays that 
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part is almost invariably a fox. There seems to be good reason for 
that in all the stones of the ‘ Booted Oat ’ cycle, there 
ought to be no cat and no boots. 

Tbe variants of the story in which a fox figures instead of a cat 
have this advantage, that they have retained the proper opening of 
the narrative. Thus, in a Finnish variant 1 the assisting animal is a 
fox which had been trapped by a youth, who let it go whfft it ashed 
him if he would like to get married. The rest of the story runs the 
usual course, and at the end the fox retires quietly into the forest. 
In another Finnish variant the proper opening has been as much for¬ 
gotten as the close. A youth who has inherited nothing but a cow 
sells it to an unknown man. The purchaser turns into a fox, and 
makes over the cow to fifty other foxes, which it afterwards presents, 
along with an equal number of wolves and bears, to a king whose 
son-in-law the youth becomes. Here both the beginning and the 
end have been changed. The Russian variants of the story (Afanasief, 
iv. Nos. 10 and 11) are curious. In one of them a certain Bukhtan 
Bukhtanovich is wont to lie stretched on a pillared stove,‘half elbow- 
deep in tarakan milk’—thetarakan being tbe Russian equivalent for 
our black-beetle. A fox, without any perceptible motive, wins for 
nim the hand of the usual princess—employing the well-known trick 
of returning a borrowed sieve with a coin fastened in it, and pretend¬ 
ing that it has been used to measure Bukhtan’s countless wealth—and 
also the property of two demoniacal beings, Voron Voronovich and 
Kokot Kokotovich (Raven Raven’s son and Cock Cock’s son), whom 
it puts out of the way after inducing them to hide from 4 a king who 
is comiDg with fire and a queen with lightning.’ In the other tale, 
that of 4 Kosma the Swiftly-ricb,’ the assisting animal is a fox which 
was in the habit of killing Kosma’s poultry. Caught by him in the 
act, it promised to make him 4 swiftly rich ’ if he would pardon its 
offence. He consented, and the fox showed its gratitude by inducing 
scores of, wild beasts to follow him to the palace of the king, to 
whom it presented them in Kosma’s name. The sieve trick followed, 
after which fine clothes were obtained for Kosma, who had fallen into 
a river together with a bridge which he and the fox had cut half 
through. Kosma married the king’s daughter, and the fox gained 
for him the property of a 6 Tsar Zmiulan,’ a snake prince of the Naga 
class, who was induced, by the news that 4 King Fire and Queen 
Lightning’ were coming, to take refuge in a hollow tree, which 
Kosma and his royal father-in-law afterwards blew to bits. The fox 
was regaled with chickens, and stayed at Kosma’s dwelling till they 
were all eaten up. In a third Russian variant (Khudyakof, No. 98) 
a fox of its own free will offers the hand of a princess to a youth, and 

1 Quoted by Dr. Reinhold Kohler in his exhaustive note to Gonzenbaeli's Sicilian 
tale of Conte Piro. 
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obtains it for bim in tbe usual way. The youth’s want of retinue is 
accounted for by the explanation that ail his attendants and baggage 
have been lost in a swamp* The proprietor who is dispossessed in 
favour of the youthful impostor is an ordinary landowner, a Batin (or 
Mr.) Tsygaryn. He and his wife are induced by the fox to take 
refuge from the wrath of 4 King Thunder and Queen Lightning ’ in a 
hollow trlfe in their garden. The king and his son-in-law hear 
sounds proceding from the tree, which are really due to the fact that 
Mr. and Mrs. Tsygaryn are choking in their hiding-place. The king 
inquires what that noise is. The; fox replies that the tree is haunted 
by devils, and had better be burnt. So the tree is consumed with 
fire, and together with it the,innocent victims of the fox’s partiality 
for the king’s son-in-law. In a fourth Russian variant (Afanasief, iv. 
p. 45), a youth who was 4 not in the full possession of his reason,’ 
hut who rejoiced in the singular name of Nikita of Macedon, was 
presented by his parents with a horse and a cock, with which he set 
out to seek his fortune. A fox met him and asked for the fowl, 
promising in return the hand of the beautiful daughter of ‘King Fire 
and Queen Lightning.’ The rest of the story is as before. 

The idea of the youth whom the animal assists being more or less . 
idiotic occurs in some other variants of the story. The opening of 
the Sicilian tale of ‘ Count Pear-tree ’ is a case in point (Gonzenbach, 
No. 65). A youth was left nothing at his father’s death but a 
cottage and a pear-tree. Moreover he was ignorant and foolish. ‘ As 
he could not earn his bread, God mercifully allowed the pear-tree to 
bear fruit all the year long, whereby the youth was nourished.’ One 
day in winter a fox came by, and asked for a basketful of pears. The 
youth gave them, and the fox took them to a king whose daughter 
it eventually obtained for the Conte Piro. The main body of the 
story is much the same in all these variants. But the Sicilian tale 
possesses the final incident which the foregoing variants have omitted. 
The fox had asked the Conte Piro to give it a handsome funeral when 
it died. One day it lay down and pretended to be dead. Conte 
Piro’s princely spouse was much grieved, and said, ‘ Now must we 
hasten to have a right beautiful coffin made for it’ But the Count 
exclaimed, ‘ A coffin for that beast ! Take it by its legs and fling it 
out of window ! ’ Whereupon the fox jumped up and severely repri¬ 
manded the ingrate, who hastened to excuse himself by affirming that 
he had spoken without thinking of what he was saying. In this 
Sicilian form the story ends as* it ought to end, but its opening is de¬ 
fective, for the fox obtains the pears not for itself but for the king, 
therefore it has no reason for being grateful to the man* The miss¬ 
ing incident, however, is supplied by another Sicilian variant of the same 
story (Pitre, ii. No 88). In it Don Giuseppi Piru begins by pardoning 
a fox which he catches in the act of stealing pears from a tree belonging 
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tohimfcelf and his brothers. The grateful animal plays the usual tricks, 
flfui- IBmv Giuseppi becomes a great man. One day,‘when he is Walking 
ont tfe terrace with his wife, and the fox is lying down near an open 
window, Don Giuseppi takes some dust and sprinkles the animal’s head 
with it. The fox is disgusted with this ungrateful levity, and threatens 
to tell that the Don used to be a pear-owner. Don Giuseppi is frightened 
at the idea of his wife being told the story of his early care®*. So he 
takes a flower-pot, and hits the fox over the head with it. ‘ Thus, in¬ 
grate that he was,[he killed the creature that had done so much for him. 
This variant of the story is complete at both ends. The tragic termi¬ 
nation of the tale, so far as the protecting animal is concerned, is 
found also in ‘ Lou Compaire Gatet,’ a cat story from the south of 
France, 2 and the man’s ingratitude is mentioned in a Bulgarian 
variant quoted by Khudyakof, at the commencement of which a 
miller is promised a regal crown by a fox, on condition of his daily 
providing it with a hot wheaten cake, a roast fowl, and a pitcher of 
wine. A Polish variant (Glinski, iii. 149) is more akin to the French 
and Scandinavian than to the Eussian, Sicilian, and Bulgarian forms 
of the story. There remains to be mentioned one other European 
variant which has the merit of being quite complete, having preserved 
the original opening as well as close of the tale. A man named 
Triorrhogas, who was ( both lazy and poor,’ caught a fox one day in 
the act of stealing his grapes. He was about to kill it when it 
begged for mercy, promising to make him a king. In this it 
succeeded, after playing the usual tricks, including the burning of 
forty dragons. In return for this service the king, who had been 
Triorrhogas, promised it a silver coffin at its death. One day it pre¬ 
tended to be dead. The king said, ‘ Take it by the tail, and fling it out 
of window.’ Then the fox jumped up and severely reprimanded the 
king in the presence of his wife, thereby reducing him to confusion. 
This well-preserved specimen of the story was found at Melos. It is 
published in the Contes Populaires Grecs of M. Emile Legrand, who 
says that he himself heard a variant of the tale at Philippopolis, in 1875, 
in which the fox was replaced by a greyhound. 

The Asiatic variants of the tale are unfortunately few in number. 
But one of them is so‘complete that it may be supposed to give a fair 
idea of the story as it originally existed in India, which doubtless was 
its original home. Let us take first two specimens from Central Asia, 
preserved by Kadloff in his great work on The Turkish Ram of 
South Siberia . The first (i. 271) is a quaint Tartar poem about an 
orphan youth who lived alone without food to eat or clothes to wear. 
To him there came a fox which told him what to do. Borrowing a pair 
of scales from a rich neighbouring prince, he pretended to weigh in them 

3 Quoted by M. Charles Deulin in his excellent work Lee Conte* Serna Mire L'Oytn 
amnt Perrmdt (Paris, 1879), who refers to the Verve See Zanmtee Vomanee, vol. iii. 
p. 896. 
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butter belonging; to the youth to the amount of a thousand poods, or} 
forty thousand pounds. ‘ A thousand poods is a great deal,’ justly 
observed the prince. A second time the fox borrowed the scales, and 
sent them back with a string broken and a coin inserted* thereby pro¬ 
ducing a high opinion of the orphan’s wealth. For the fox declared 
that it was the weight of the young man’s money which had broken 
the stringJbe having weighed in the scales seventy poods of bank-¬ 
notes and a hundred of copper coins. On the strength of this the fox 
induced the prince to accept the orphan as a suitor for his daughter’s 
hand. The youth set out with a train of seven sledges laden with 
empty barrels. These the fox contrived to push off a bridge into the 
water below, before the eyes of the prince, who was deluded into 
believing that a rich wedding present had been lost by the fall. The 
youth married the prince’s daughter and went away with her, wonder¬ 
ing what he should do for a house and fine raiment when his father- 
in-law visited him. Coming to a desert he found a stone house out. 
of which crept innumerable snakes. These he induced to hide under 
hay, saying * The bird will catch you and carry you away ’—an evident 
allusion to an Indian Naga-destroying Garuda—and then he set the 
liay on fire, consumed the snakes, and took possession of their dwelling. 
When the prince came he was entertained in great style by his son-in¬ 
law. 6 Seven days they drank brandy, seven days they drank tea.’ 
And so all went well. In the other Tartar story, which is in prose, an 
orphan named Salamya is brought up by a fox, which, when be is 
grown up goes forth to seek him a wife. First it has recourse to the 
money-measuring trick, which proves highly successful. Then it avails 
itself of a remarkable artifice. It makes out of straw a ship, and equips 
it with soldiers who are literally men of straw. This ship it sends by 
water to the city where dwells the prince whose son-in-law the fox 
wishes the orphan to become. While the whole city is admiring the 
approaching vessel, in which the fox declares the suitor is bringing 
rich wedding presents, the fox , 6 which was a storm-maker,’ calls up 
storm and tempest* Down goes the ship of straw, away drift the 
straw soldiers, and the orphan is cast naked on the shore. The prince 
hastens to supply the shipwrecked impostor with all that he desires, 
including the princess his daughter. Salamya goes away with his 
wife, and the fox running on in front obliges all the people it meets 
to say that the surrounding lands and flocks are the property of that 
youth. And finally it induces the real owner, a seven-headed Yilbigan, 
a demoniacal dragon, to creep into a well, the mouth of whuflr it 
closes with a stone. Having done all these kind things for the ymp&h, 
the fox goes tranquilly away. The moral of the story has been missed 
by its wild narrators in Central Asia. 

By fair the best variant of the story, that in which the reason for 
the animal’s kindness to the man is recorded 'in the opening* and the 
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ingratitude of the man to the animal is depicted in the close, while 
the various incidents of the central part are invested with as great an 
air of probability as befits a * fairy-tale,’ has been preserved among 
tb$ rapidly dwindling Avars or Lesghians of the Caucasus, from whose 
but little studied language it has been translated by the late Professor 
Anton Schiefoer. 3 It runs as follows. There once was a miller who 
was known by a name which may be translated as the ^oathsome 
Hadji. From his house things used to be stolen. Angered thereat, 
he lay in wait for the thief, and caught a fox in the act of stealing. 
He was about to put it to death when it besought him to be calm, 
observing that ‘ Hasty water reaches no sea, T and promising in case of 
pardon to make the miller a great man, and to gain for him the hand 
of a khan’s daughter. The miller accepted the offer of the fox, and 
promised, if it made good its words, to feed it as long as it lived on 
fat and to bury it after its death enveloped in a mass'of fat sheep’s 
tails. The fox ran off and searched among rubbish till it found a 
silver coin. Then it went to the khan and asked for the loan of a 
measure in which to mete the silver wealth of its master Bukutchi 
Khan. The khan wondered who this unknown potentate could be, 
but lent the measure, which the fox presently returned with the coin 
sticking in it. Next the fox searched about till it found a morsel of 
gold. Then it went again to the khan and borrowed the measure 
once more, this time for the purpose of measuring the golden stores 
of its master Bukutchi Khan ; taking care that the measure, when 
returned, had in it the morsel of gold it had found. The khan formed 
a high opinion of Bukutchi Khan’s pecuniary resources, and> 6 died of 
joy,’ that is to say, was glad, when the fox asked for the hand of the 
khan’s daughter on behalf of its master Bukutchi Khan. Next day 
the fox made a garment for the miller 6 out of the most beautiful 
flowers of the hills,’ and sent him down with a gun made of lirrie-wood 
on his shoulder, to a river on the further side of which the khan’s 
retainers were to meet him. In accordance with the instructions of 
the fox, the miller stumbled and fell while fording the river, and the 
stream rapidly carried away all he had on and with him. The khax^s 
servants dashed into the water, rescued the miller, and provided him 
with raiment so sumptuous that he could not keep his eyes off it. 
The fox explained that Bukutchi Khan was mourning for the loss of 
his own garments, which were composed of nothing but diamonds and 
rubies. 4 They did look like a rainbow,’ replied the khan’s attendants, 
who were likewise induced to believe that the lime-wood gun was a 
priceless heirloom of Stamboul manufacture. ‘ We remarked,’ they 
observed, 6 that it shone like silver.’ ' 

The so-called Bukutchi Khan received the khan’s daughter in 
marriage, and, at the end of a festive week, set out to take her to his 
® Arvarnchv Texte. Hi. Petersburg, 1873, pp. 53-59. \ 
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home. The fox ran on m front, and when it came to a prairie on 
which modi cattle wasgrazing,asked to whom the herds belonged. 

‘ To the dragon,’ was the; reply. ‘ Take care,’ exclaimed the fox, 

‘ utter the dragon’s name no more, his cause is lost; the host of the 
seven-princes is going up against him with cannon, artillery, mortars, 
and guns. If you say the cattle is his, you will be killed, and every 
head of c^tle carried off. There is a khan, feared by kings, called 
Bukutchi Khan. If anyone asks you, say the cattle is his; then no 
man will have anything to say against you.’ The herdsman followed 
the advice of the fox, as did the shepherds, mowers, and other 
labourers whom it accosted. Whenever the attendants of the young 
married couple asked to whom belonged the cattle, or sheep, or 
meadows they saw, the answer was always, ‘ To Bukutchi Khan.’ 

Meanwhile the fox entered the castle of the dragon, who was the 
real proprietor, and informed him that the host of the seven princes 
was coming against him. ‘ What shall I do ? ’ exclaimed the terrified 
dragon. ‘ Creep underneath that hay,’ replied the fox, pointing to a 
huge stack in the middle of the courtyard. The dragon did so, and the 
fox set it on fire. The dragon was fried ‘ like a sausage,’ and his castle, 
together with all his property, passed into the hands of the newly 
wedded pair. 

All went well for a time. At last the fox determined to test the 
ex-miller’s gratitude. So it lay down one day und pretended to be 
dead. 4 Just look ! ’ cried the khan’s daughter, ‘ our fox seems to be 
dead.’ ‘It would be a piece of luck if it were to die seven times 
more, one after the other,’ replied her husband. ‘ This good-for-nothing 
has become a bore.’ Up jumped the fox and cried, ‘ Shall I tell, 
shall I tell of the Loathsome Hadji? Tell about the lime-wood 
gun ? Ail about the miller tell ? ’ Down on his knees went Bukutchi, 
wept and prayed, and smote himself on the head. So the fox forgave 
him. But soon afterwards the fox died in reality, Bukutchi Khan 
was afraid that this also might be a pretence, so he slit open a fat 
sheep’s tail, and carefully placed the fox inside. 

There can be little doubt that the Avars borrowed this well pre¬ 
served specimen of the Puss-in-Boots story from the same source to 
which the Tartars were indebted for their versions of the narrative. 
Some day, perhaps, probably in some Buddhistic land, the story may 
be found in its original form. It seems to have established itself in 
the South of Europe under its cat form at an early period, for it 
figures in the Italian story-books of both Straparola, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and Basile, in the first half of the seventeenth. 
In the Piacevoli Notti of the former, the youth Constantino is assisted 
by his cat, ‘ which was a fairy,’ and which performs all the ordinary 
tricks. Nothing is said at the end about its master’s ingratitude. In 
Basile’s Pentamerone a cat behaves in precisely the same manner, and 
Vol. XIII.—No. 71. H 
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tsenatahe^ master.declares that after its death he will cause it to be 
embalmed and will keep its remains, encased in agolden vessel in his 
ownrootm, : Three days later the cat, ‘displeased by this exaggeration,’ 
lim down ia the garden and pretends to be dead. 4 Take it by its 
tad and fling it out of window/ exclaims its ungrateful master. 
Whereupon the cat arises, and reprimands him in a long and rather 
tedious oration. After which it retires from the scene. ^ 

As the story is evidently of a moral nature, mythological ideas 
entering into it only so far as the supernatural being is concerned whom 
the cat contrives to kill in ; its master’s behalf, it has undergone less 
alteration in the course of its travels than legends which, like Cinder¬ 
ella, or Beauty and the Beast, appear to have originally involved some 
my tliologi<ml conception. Its comparatively commonplace character in 
this respect has prevented its being turned to account by the extreme 
section of the solar myth school. Other cats of popular fiction have 
been found by such commentators to be sublimely mythical. 

There are two Indian fables the meaning of which seems at first 
sight to be perfectly plain and simple. In one of them ( Pcmcka - 
tantra, iii. 2), a hare and a sparrow agree to refer a dispute to the 
arbitration of a wild cat named Dadhikarna or Milk Ear, that is, 
having ears as white as milk. This cat pretends to be leading an 
ascetic life, and the two litigants find it standing on one foot, with its 
face turned towards the sun and its forepaws lifted on high, uttering the 
most edifying sentiments, to the effect that ‘life is the illusion of an 
instant V and so forth. Entreated to act as judge, the cat asks the 
suitors to draw near, on the ground that it is old and hard of hearing. 
When they have come within reach, it seizes one of them with its 
claws and the other with its teeth, and so puts a complete end to their 
dispute. A similarly hypocritical cat, mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata, 
lives on the shore of the Ganges and feeds upon the mice in which its 
feigned austerities have inspired confidence. After referring to these 
two stories, an accomplished scholar goes on to say : 4 ‘Thus far we 
have seen the cat with white ears, who hunts the hare (or moon), the 
morning twilight, and the penitent cat, who eats mice at the river’s 
side, and which is mythically the same. ... The thieving cat . . . is 
now the morning twilight, now the moon who gives chase to the mice 
of the night. 1 But the Booted Puss seems never to have been likened 
even to the smallest luminary of the night, not to speak of a morning or 
evening twilight. One of the greatest changes which have come over 
it, or its prototype the fox, is to be found in a South African variant 
of the story. Benfey has remarked that future investigations mil 
some day show clearly that there are very few peoples to whom Indian 
tales have not made their way ; and among the savage races which 
thus became acquainted with the wisdom of India were some of the 

4 Zoological Mythology, ii. 58. 
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African tribes, to whom Mussulman narrators probably conveyed 
Indian traditions obtained by Arabs from Persian sources. At all 
events some such migration as this is much more easily to be believed 
in than any kind of ‘independent evolution,’ in the case of the 
variant of the 4 Puss-in-Boots ’ story which is contained in Mr. Steere’s 
4 Swahili Tales ’ (No. 2). In it a miserable wretch finds a coin in a 
heap of ri^bish, and expends it upon the purchase of a gazelle which 
he thus saves from death.' The gazelle proves grateful, and renders its 
master the services which the Booted Cat rendered to the Marquis de 
Carabas, gaining for him the hand of a king’s daughter and the pro¬ 
perty of a seven-headed snake. At last the gazelle falls ill, and its 
master shows it no sympathy. It dies, and instead of giving it an 
honourable burial, he flings it into a well. That night he dreams 
that he is back in his original position, grovelling on the heap of 
rubbish. He wakes* and finds his dream realised. He is back again 
there, all his state and prosperity as Sultan Darai having disappeared. 
This termination seems to have been borrowed from some other tale, 
of the class to which belongs the German tale of 4 The Fisherman and 
his Wife,V wherein the enriched fisher-folk who ask for too much sud¬ 
denly find themselves reduced to their former misery in their original 
hovel. 

The group of stories to which 4 Puss in Boots ’ belongs is one of the 
largest and most widely ramified of the divisions of folk-tales. The 
tliemeB those stories handle, the sentiments they express, are within the 
comprehension of all hearers, and appeal to feelings which influence 
every heart. The leading part allotted in them to animals endears them 
to youth, their slightly cynical flavour is grateful to old age. Even in 
Europe they still indirectly support the cause of kindness towards the 
brute creation. The dullest peasant cannot mistake the sense of such 
a story as the 4 Well Done and Ill Paid’ of the Norse Tales (No. 38), 
in which the man behaves so ungratefully to the fox which has saved 
him from a bear, or the Russian story which tells how 4 old kindness 
is forgotten’ (Afanasief, iii. No. 24). The latter tale is almost 
identical with that of 4 The Brahman, the Tiger, and the Six Judges * 
in Miss Frere’s Old Deccan Days, which is the same in all but a few 
details as the old Indian story (Benfey’s Panchatantra, i. 113) of the 
crocodile which induced a Brahman to carry it in a sack to Benares, 
in order that it might live in the holy Ganges. At the end of the 
journey it was about to devour its benefactor, when he appealed’for 
sympathy to a mango-tree and an old cow. The mango replied that 
men were accustomed to destroy trees after having derived benefit 
from their shade and fruit. The cow said that now it could be no 
longer of use to men, they bad abandoned it to the beasts of prey. 
Fortunately for the Brahman, a fox came up which persuaded the 
crocodile to go back into the bag, whereupon it was killed by the 

h 2 
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maneaten by the fox. In the Russian variant* the man who* 
l^^iNM^tesbiied from death by the fox finally hit it over the head 
and beat it to death, saying the while, * old kindness is forgotten/ 
In many of the Indian stories of this kind, a warning against man’s- 
ingratitude is given in a very straightforward manner. A hunter, 
nays one of them, took refuge from the wrath of a tiger in a tree, 
and was hospitably entertained by a monkey which hadoits home 
there. In the course of the night, while the man was asleep, the 
tiger came and asked the monkey to throw him down. The monkey 
refused,* in spite of the tiger’s warning that his guest, being a man, 
would be sure to do him an injury. Later on the tiger came back 
and found the man awake, and easily persuaded him to throw down 
the sleeping monkey. But the monkey escaped, and next morning 
went forth to seek a breakfast for his guest. The man availed him¬ 
self of its absence to kill its entire family. On its return the monkey 
was grieved but not angered, and proceeded to show its guest the 
way out of the forest. When they reached the open country, the 
man killed the monkey and set out homewards'. Before begot there, 
however, he fell into a hole, and so right through into hell. Mean¬ 
time the monkey was carried up into heaven, where it found its 
family restored to life. In one of the sacred books of Tibet (Kah- 
gyur , vol. iv. f. 212), the hunter who rescues from a hole into which 
they have fallen a lion, a snake, a mouse, and a hawk, is expressly 
warned by the lion not to have anything to do with a woodcutter who 
is also in the same place of captivity. ‘I shall be grateful to you,’ 
it says, 6 but do not draw up that black-haired forgetter of kindness 
received.’ In spite of that warning the hunter rescues the wood¬ 
cutter, and suffers accordingly. The story occurs also in the Pan ~ 
ckaiantra , and from the work of which the Panchaiantra is the 
Indian representative it passed towards the middle of the eighth 
century into the Syriac and Arabic Kalilah and Dimnah , and thence 
in the eleventh century through Symeon Seth’s Greek translation, 
and in the thirteenth century through the Latin translation (from a 
Hebrew version) of Joannes of Capua, it made its way into the 
literature of Europe. 

Among ourselves the best known story of the kind is that of 
Whittington’s cat, which offers an inteiesting illustration of the 
manner in which fictitious events are connected with the career of a 
real person. According to the chap-book legend, young Whittington 
purchased a cat with the only penny he possessed in the world, not 
out of pity, but with the sensible view of keeping down the rats and 
mice by which he was annoyed in his garret. The cat, being sent 
Out as a venture in one of his master’s ships, fetched a high price in 
Barbaxy, where rats and mice were rife but cats were unknown, and 
so laid thO foundation of his fortunes. Sir Richard Whittington’s 
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biographers "have made a touching stand in defence of the authenticity 
of this highly improbable story. Dr. Lysons refused to yield a jot 
to the argument that, as the tale had been told over and over again 
in many lands, and had been known in Persia before Whittington 
was born, therefore the author of the legendary life of his hero 
probably borrowed the incident. He even held that ‘the very fact 
of the stfty being so widely spread goes to prove that it has some 
foundation of reality.’ Mr. Besant, in the bright and graphic memoir 
of Whittington which he contributed to the New Plutarch, after 
justly dismissing Mr. Riley’s * ingenious ’ suggestions as to ‘ cat ’ 
being a corruption of achat, a purchase, or a terra meaning a collier, 
goes on to argue in favour of the credibility of the story on the 
following grounds. There used to exist in the Mercers’ Hall a 
portrait of Whittington, dated 1536, in which a black and white cat 
figured at his left hand. A still existing portrait by Reginald 
Elstrack, who flourished about 1590, represents him with his hand 
resting on a cat. The story is told that the hand originally 
rested on a skull, but that in deference to public opinion a cat 
was substituted, which proves that the legend or the history had 
been by that time completely spread. That is also proved by a refers 
ence to the cat legend in Heywood’s If You lcnow not Me, and by 
another in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle . 
Newgate gaol was rebuilt by Whittington’s executors, and his statue, 
with a cat at his feet, is said to have been set up on the gate, and to 
have remained there till the fire of 1666. Moreover a piece of plate, 
-on which figured ‘ heraldic cats,’ was presented to the Mercers’ Com¬ 
pany in 1572 ; and in the house at Gloucester which the Whittingtons 
occupied till 1460, there Was dug up a stone, when repairs were beftg 
made in 1862, ‘ on which, in basso rilievo, is represented the figure 
of a boy carrying in his arms a cat. The workmanship appears to be 
of the fifteenth century.’ 

This is all that can be said in favour of the legend. Against it, 
besides its inherent improbability, may be called as witnesses various 
folk-tales, which at least suggest that the story is one of the common¬ 
places of popular fiction, capable of being associated with any his¬ 
torical or fictitious personage. In the German ‘ Three Luck Chil¬ 
dren’ (Grimm, No. 70), the story becomes farcical. The cat, after 
being bartered for a mule laden with gold, frightens its new pro¬ 
prietors so greatly by its mewing that they attempt to rid themselves 
of it by means of artillery, whereby they destroy the royal palace. 
The Whittington’s Cat story is told of a citizen of Venice by 
Albertus of Stade, who wrote his chronicle about a hundred years 
before Whittington was bom. 5 A poor man, he says, who possessed 

8 He is supposed to have been made abbot of the monastery at Stade in 1240. 
His Ckronieen Univcrmle was not published till 1687, and the cat story may be an 
interpolation. 
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aothingbut two cats, entrusted them to a rich merchant, who bap- 
. a mouse-plagued land. There he jold-&e-4i8if‘i£-ft 

l^ik price {vmdidit catos pro magna pecunia), and brought home 
much wealth to bis poor fellow-citizen. The Norse story of ‘The 
Honest Penny ’ {Tales from ike Fjeld, p. 22), is told at much 
.greater length, approaching very closely in form to the variants 
current in Eastern Europe. From Sicily come two highly religious 
specimens of the tale. In one (Pitre,* No. lid), St. Michael the 
Archangel protects a youth in many ways. Among other things, the 
Saint tells him to procure a ship-load of cats from a king. The king 
issues an order that ‘ all persons who possess cats shall bring them to 
the king’s palace.’ Having obtained his feline cargo, the youth sells 
it in a catless land for its weight in gold. In the other Sicilian 
variant St. Joseph is the supernatural protector, and a ship-load of 
gold is the price realised by the cats, but in other respects , the two 
legends entirely agree. The Servian version (Yuk, No. 7) begins, 
like the Norwegian, with the account of a righteously earned coin, 
which the earner entrusts to a merchant, who with it ransoms a cat 
which boys are about to drown. After a time the merchant comes 
to a land where rats and mice sadly vex the inhabitants, who are 
obliged to shut themselves up at night in chests, for fear of their ears 
being gnawed off, and where a ship-load of gold and silver is gladly 
given in exchange for the cat. In Afanasiefs collection of Russian 
folk-tales the story occurs twice. The ‘Three Kopeks’ (v. No. 32), 
opens in the same way as the Norwegian and Servian variants. A 
workman at the end of a year accepts from his master only one 
small coin* This he tests by throwing it into a river, saying, ‘ If I 
Jftve served truly and faithfully, then my kopek will not sink.’ It 
does sink, and he recommences his labours. At the end of the second 
year the coin which represents his wages sinks also. But when the 
third year has gone by, and he has a third time thrown a kopek into 
the river, all three coins rise to the surface of the water. With one 
of them he purchases a cat, which is eventually bartered for three 
ships. The other story, that of ‘ The Wise Wife ’ (vii. 22), is one of 
the most remarkable of all the variants of the tale. A youngest son 
of feeble intellect purchased a dog and a cat with the money his 
father had left him, and set out to seek his fortune. Meeting some 
merchants, he entrusted to them his cat, which they carried to a land 
where no one had ever seen a cat, but rats and mice were as plen 
tiful as grass in a field. The chief merchant was invited one day to 
the house of a commercial man, who made him drunk and left him 
to spend the night in a barn, saying to himself, * Let the rats eat 
Min up, and we shall get his wealth for nothing.’ Fortunately the 
cat had followed the merchant, from whom it could not bear to be 
absent. So when the rats arrived they suffered greatly*. The host 
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looked in next morning, and found to his great Mprae that ‘ the 
merchant was not a bit the worse, and the cat was finishing the last 
rat.’ He straightway purchased it for six barrels of gold.: The 
merchant returned home and handed over to the youth his share of 
the money. ‘ What shall I do with it?’thought the young man. 
At length an idea occurred to him. Wondering through towns and 
villages, ce distributed two-thirds of his money among the poor. 
With the remainder ‘ he bought incense, piled it up afield, and set 
it alight. As it burnt, the odour thereof went up to God in heaven. 
Suddenly an angel appeared, saying, ‘ The Lord has ordered me to 
ask you what you would like to have.’ ‘ I don’t know,’ answered the 
fool. ‘Unable to decide for himself, the youth was at length in¬ 
structed by an old man as to what he should ask for. ‘ If riches are 
given to you, you will * probably forget God,’ said the greybeard. 
‘ Better ask for a wise wife.’ The youth did so, and was made happy 
for ever. 

In this story we are carried far away from Sir Richard Whitting¬ 
ton and the thrice-gained mayoralty of London town. The ‘ natural’ 
who spends a fortune on alms-giving and incense-burning is a very 
different being from the practical mercer of our own land; so im¬ 
pulsive and altogether untradesmanlike a speculator was much more 
likely to be indebted for the foundation of his fortune to a bartered 
cat than the practical Englishman whose real success has been asso-* 
dated by tradition with a probably fictitious feline friendship. We 
can scarcely hope that any new evidence will be found in support of 
the Whittington legend. But it is very probable that fresh variants 
of the story of his cat will be discovered in Eastern lands, all tending 
to preach the same doctrine—that it is right to show kindness Wo 
animals, and that he who saves the life of even a cat shall not go un¬ 
rewarded. The same lesson is taught also by the Puss-in-Boots tale, 
when it appears in its complete form, with the warning appended 
thereunto that of all animals man is the most ungrateful. And thus 
Whittington’s Cat and the Booted Cat may fairly claim the right of 
standing side by side amid the ranks of the great moral instructors 
of the world. 

There remains to be told but one more cat story of importance. 
It claims to be of recent date, and it conveys the useful moral that 
they who attempt to benefit their fellow-men must be prepared for 
frequent disappointments. A few years ago, if newspaper reports 
may be believed, a ship was sent to the colony of Tristan d’Aetmha 
with a score of eats on board. These animals wereapresent from 
the Lords of the Admiralty, to whom it had hem reported that the 
island was mouse-ridden. When the vessel arrived the Governor of 
the colony begged that the cats might be kept on board. It was 
quite true* he explained, that the island was infested by mice, but it 
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was also overrun by cats. And in Tristan d’Acunha cats, in consequence 
ofiwfce strange climatic influence, always abandoned mousing, a feet 
which accounted for the abnormal development of tie mouse popula¬ 
tion* So that a gift of cats to Tristan d’Acunha was even less likely 
to be welcome than a present of* owls to Athens.’ 

W. K. S. Ralston. 
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THE PROCEDURE OF THE HIGH COURT 
OF JUSTICE . 

That the present procedure in the High Court of Justice is very far 
from attaining the great object of protecting the rights of all parties 
with as little delay, cost, and risk of failure of justice as possible, is 
proved by the general and loudly declared discontent which we hear 
on all sides; indeed, not*long ago a letter appeared in the Times 
newspaper, from a member of the Judicature Commission itself, 
strongly expressing this feeling, since which Communications to the 
same effect—reported to emanate from a very high authority—have 
appeared in that journal. 

And yet there is much good in the new procedure. The clauses 
about the recovery of debts are very well intended. Law and Equity 
are to a great extent fused together, and the useless old technical 
rules are abolished. Still, on the whole, the new system does not 
work nearly so well as the one it superseded—which had, indeed, 
been very greatly improved by the reforms made in 1852 and sub¬ 
sequently. 

This sad result is to be attributed mainly to the sweeping clauses 
about appeals , allowing them on any question, whether of substance 
or procedure, almost without stint. And every lawyer knows that it 
1 b through appeals that the poorer party is worn out and the long 
purse win% right or wrong. 1 Summum, ju8> mmma injuria. But 
often it is not even jus ; for not only do the courts frequently play a 
sort of game at chequers, each reversing the decision of its immediate 
predecessor, but in the opinion of the legal profession, the judgment 
of the ultimate court of appeal is not always sound. Surely when 
such doctors so differ the questions cannot have much bearing on 
substantial justice; and accuracy of decision of such nice points is 
dearly purchased with a practical denial of justice to a Urge portion of 
the community. 

As to the attainment of uniformity of decision and conformity ^th 

1 la bankruptcy, appeals arc notoriously a chief means of devouring estates by 
law. The late Mr. Commissioner Balguy. who took practical views of things, used 
to remark on receiving notice of appeal, 4 A good estate, I perceive.’ Aud yet the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869 actually instituted an additional appeal! 
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Which is the alleged justification of the appeal systeai that 
WWald be far more cheaply and certainly effected by a minister of 
jtlstfe, who might be a subordinate of the Lord Chancellor, and 
whose business it should be to watch the proceedings of the courts 
and to bring into Parliament an annual bill amending the law where 
decisions had shown it to be in an undesirable state:—^for all our 
courts, including even the House of Lords, are bound to aeeide upon 
the law as it -is, not as it ought to be. 

Our old common law procedure, with all its faults, had one great 
merit—that, as compared with other systems, appeals were few, and 
those upon questions of fact were kept within very narrow bounds. 
The wearisome appeals engendered by the practice of written evi¬ 
dence, in foreign countries and Scotland, 2 and in our own courts of 
Equity, did not arise under our common law practice of viva voce 
evidence and trial by jury. 

Save writs of error, which could only be had upon grounds 
appearing on the face of the record 3 (therefore not including matters 
arising at the trial, unless put upon the record by bill of exceptions— 
a course rarely taken), appeals were formerly not as of right, but only 
on leave granted by the courts appealed to. The course was for a 
party dissatisfied with the verdict (whether on the ground that the 
judge had improperly admitted or refused evidence, or had mis¬ 
directed the jury on the law, or that the verdict was against" the 
weight of the evidence), to move the court in banco for a rule calling 
upon his. opponent to show cause why the verdict should not be set 
aside, and a new trial had ; and this rule was not granted unless the 
mover made out a jprima facie case. 4 Thus the party who had gained 
the verdict could not be harassed at the mere will or caprice of his 
defeated opponent. 5 And there was no appeal from the court in 
banco on the ground that the verdict was against the evidence. 
Thus, subject to reasonable security against perverse or corrupt ver¬ 
dicts, the ancient principle ad qucestionem legia respondent non 
jvdicee — i.e. that questions of fact should be decided bv those who 
heard the witnesses examined—was maintained. Indeeo, if twelve 
men have come to a unanimous verdict, which is approved by the 
full court, after hearing the explanation of the judge who presided at 
the trial, the questions of fact may be fairly considered to be settled. 

2 It is well known that Lord Eldon promoted the Bill whereby trial by jury in 
civil cases was introduced into Scotland, in order to get rid of the fearful pile* of 
papers which used to come up to the House of Lords in Scotch appeals. 

* The written proceedings in an action are collectively called the record, 

* This practice still exists as regards proceedings in the Divisional Courts. 

* Under the old practice the verdict was never set aside, on the ground that it 
was against the evidence, unless the judge who tried the cause was dissatisfied with 
it. With some judges and some juries, however, the finding of the jury is really the 
verdict of the judge. In this respect, therefore, the old practice was open to 
improvement. 
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But bow a party, even though lie has not the ghost of a case, may 
of his own mere will enteran&ppeal against any decision whether 
on law or feet, and may drag bis unhappy opponent from court to 
court' up to the House of Lords. And in these appeals judges seem • 
sometimes to take a pleasure in showing their acuteness by starting 
hypotheses whidb, had they heard the evidence, they would see to be 
groundless^ And instead of, as formerly, never setting aside a verdict 
as against evidence, unless satisfied that the jury had come to a wrong 
conclusion, the courts now proceed to re-try the cause, as it were, on 
the notes, and often order a new trial because—with their very im¬ 
perfect means of judging of the evidence, as compared with the jury 
who heard the witnesses examined—they are not quite satisfied that 
the verdict was correct. 

Moreover, appeals are now by way of re-hearing, so that new 
matter may be introduced, and thus the cause be gone over afresh. 

Under the old Scotch system, when the House of Lords had 
delivered its judgment, the matter was at last at an end. But now, 
in England, the decision may be that there shall be a new trial, and 
so the matter with all its appeals may be repeated; and this may happen 
again and again ad infinitum. Thus our present procedure inge¬ 
niously contrives to combine the evils of both the old systems* 
Indeed, in an action now pending (Smitherman v. The South-Eastern 
Railway Company—by the widow of a labourer who was killed on the 
railway), a verdict having been found for the plaintiff, an .order 
for a new trial was made by the Divisional Court, 6 which order was 
reversed by the Court of Appeal, but re-established by the House of 
Lords; and, the cause was tried a second time with the result of a 
second verdict for the plaintiff. The defendants again moved the 
Divisional Court for a new trial, which was refused, as it was, on 
appeal, by the Court of Appeal. And, although the plaintiff’s 
counsel was stopped by the court, which must have considered that 
the defendants had not a leg to stand on, it was understood that they 
would go again to the House of Lords, notwithstanding that the 
plaintiff hid already undergone two trials and five hearings before 
courts at Westminster, including the enormously costly proceeding 
in the House of Lords! And in another pending case, also an 
action against a company, a question of venue — i.e. in what county 
•the trial should take place—was appealed by the defendants from 
the Master to the Judge in Chambers, from him to theDivisional 
Court, and thence to the Court of Appeal, whence it may be ^Mrried 
into the House of Lords, although every decision has been in favour 
of the plaintiff 1 Obviously , therefore, any party who * ia, rich and 
unscrupulous enough may weary out or ruin his opponent, however 
good the case of the latter may be. f - 

* The Divisional Courts now do the duties formerly performed by the Court# in 

brnw. 
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Appeals are no doubt greatly stimulated by the abrogation of the 
old rale, that, as a party was not answerable for a mistake made by a 
•court of justice, he was not required to pay his opponent’s costs of a 
trial or hearing in which he was victorious, even though the vejdtct 
had been set aside or the decision reversed on appeal. Now, such 
costs, although in the discretion of the court, are usually made 
* costs in the cause’ (i.e. to be paid by the party ultimately losing 
the action), and thus litigants are impelled to go on, like gamblers 
playing double or quits, until one or both are ruined. Of a verity 
the maxim, interest reipMicce ut sit finis litium, must have been 
forgotten by our Jaw-givers, and a man who enters a court of justice 
ought to be gifted with Job’s patience and Fortunatus’s purse. 

The remedies for this state of things seem to be pretty obvious: 

First, there should be no appeal as of right, but only by leave, 
as is now the case on questions of costs ; and this leave should be 
granted, either by the court appealed from, or by that appealed to. 
On the delivery of judgment either party might ask the court for 
leave, and on permission being granted, he could at once enter 
his appeal; 7 while, upon refusal, it should be competent to him to 
move the court of appeal for leave, which that court would grant 
if the applicant succeeded in establishing a real doubt of the sound¬ 
ness of the judgment. Thus, a successful party could not be further 
harassed unless, in the opinion of a court of justice, there was some 
reasonable doubt whether the decision ought not to be reversed. As 
to matters of procedure, it might be further provided that there should 
be no appeal beyond the Divisional Court—even with leave—unless 
another such court had decided the point differently. 

As to the discretion of granting new trials because the verdict is 
against the evidence, it might be provided that a dissatisfied party 
should have the right to apply for a new trial, either to the Divi¬ 
sional Court having possession of the cause, or to the Court of 
Appeal; so that, if the judge who tried the cause was a member 
of that Divisional Court, the party might avoid any supposed influ¬ 
ence of that judge against him. Before deciding, however, the 
court should consult the judge who tried the cause. The decision of 
the court thus selected should be final upon tbe question of new trial 
on the ground of the verdict being against the weight of the 
evidence. « 

Besides the abuse of appeals, much evil seems to arise from the 
too common practice of allowing the costs of interlocutory proceedings 
to be ‘ costs in tbe cause * even when those proceedings are quite 
unnecessary. If the parties so needlessly moving were sternly visited 
with costs to be paid immediately, much vexatious practice would be 

r I believe courts appealed against would not se"doin grant this leave. In my 
own experience I have sometimes had to give judgment whan in great doubt upon 
the matter, and have expressed a hope that my decision would be ap ealed against. 
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prevented. Needless and Vexations proceedings for discovery, which 
are so much complained of, would be obviated by the adoption of the 
plan proposed in the second part of this article. 

I venture to submit that the introduction of theBe provisions, 
together with some minor improvements—particularly in the rules 
drawn by the judges in pursuance .of the Judicature Act—would 
restore thefdvantages of the old system without impairing those of 
the new. 

Having considered those particulars in which, as I conceive, the 
new procedure errs in departing from what went before it, I will now 
endeavour to show that it has retained two very serious evils of the 
system which it superseded. 

First, the present procedure involves too many steps; and every 
one, who, like myself, has acted as a taxing-master, knows that each 
step, even though unopposed, adds a number of items to the bill of 
costs, wh^le* if contested, it involves serious expense, and may even 
- lead to a course of appeals. 

And, secondly, the existing system preserves the endeavour to evolve 
the matters in dispute by means of written pleadings—a practice which 
all experience proves to effect its object very imperfectly, and to in¬ 
volve great expense and delay, often occasioning courses of appeals 
on questions quite foreign to the merits. A leading object of a good 
system of procedure should be to avoid raising questions, whereas one 
would suppose that special pleading was devised in order to raise as 
many as possible—as if the business of courts was, not to do substan¬ 
tial and speedy justice, but to entertain and decide controversies 
worthy of the Schoolmen. 

Could not some simple procedure be devised more resembling the 
modes of transacting ordinary business, which have gradually esta¬ 
blished themselves, and are found to work with such convenience and 
efficiency that no one ever thinks of altering them? 

If a father, schoolmaster, or employer has to decide a dispute 
between two members of his establishment, he does not call upon 
them to put in a parcel of written statements, and take exception to 
each other’s documents, &c., raising all sorts of collateral issues; but 
the parties appear before him and state their ca?es, and then by means 
of questions, what they differ about is soon elicited, and if possible 
they are induced to come to an arrangement; and, failing this, they 
are called on to prove their allegations, and a decision is made. 

Now the plan which I propose for settling the preliminaries of an 
action (and which would in a large proportion of instances settle the 
action itself), is founded on this basis. And in this idea I have been 
confirmed by an experience of nearly twenty years in courts where 
the procedure is simple, containing very little that is analogous to 
special pleading. As a Registrar and acting Commissioner of Bankrupts, 
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aud m an active Justice of the Peace in a voy populous district,, I 
have been struck with the ease wherewith preliminaries, which, had 
t^ejr Wen dealt with by special pleading, might have consumed tnany 
^mo®ths of time and occasioned a great expend, have been arranged 
toy a few minutes’ conversation, or perhaps wrangling, ^ 

No doubt the vast majority of causes determined by magistrates 
are of a very simple character; though now and then <jnestions of 
much complexity arise—while a bankruptcy involves what are tanta¬ 
mount to many separate suits, raising difficult questions of fact, of 
law, and of equity. When holding what are called First Meetings in 
bankruptcy I have often in a morning determined a number of*claims, 
each of which might have formed the subject of a separate action 
at law with all its pleading and procedure. 

This facility is greatly aided by the power of adjournment 
possessed by the courts in question, so that, in case of surprise or 
unexpected difficulty, the hearing may be postponed to enable the 
parties to find further evidence. But where, as in the High Court, 
causes are mostly tried by jury, adjournment is almost impossible. 
Further, many of the causes there are of so large and complicated a 
character that to attempt to try them without previous preparation 
would necessitate the calling of many needless witnesses, 8 the in¬ 
curring of great expense, and sometimes even occasion a failure of 
justice. 

„ If special pleading is to be abolished, therefore, some other mode 
of preparing causes must be adopted, and I venture to submit the 
following plan as likely to effect the object in a simple and business¬ 
like manner with as few steps as possible, and to obviate as far as 
may be the costly and troublesome proceedings called trials. 

I would propose that, at any time after appearance has been 
entered in an action, either party should be entitled to take out a sum¬ 
mons to settle the record, before a Master of the Court. The litigants 
should attend on the day named, accompanied or not, as they please, 
by solicitor or counsel, subject of course to the regulations of the 
chambers, and bringing the documents on which they rely, and any 
that they may have received notice to produce. The plaintiff’s case 
and the defence should be shortly stated, the Master asking such 
questions as he thinks proper. 

* The hardships inflicted on witnesses are, perhaps, not sufficiently considered in 
our jurisprudence. A witness may he summoned from the farther end of the 
kingdom, being compelled to leave business of extreme importance, the death 
bed of a near relative, &c., and kept kicking his heels in Westminster Hall day 
after day—and sometimes week after week—waiting for a trial to come on, in order 
that he may give evidence in a cause in which he has not the slightest interest It 
will be answered that this is necessary for the administration of justice? but certainly 
such a practice should be strictly confined within the limits pf the necessity. Com-, 
pared with this hardship, any inconvenience to the parties wbioh may arise out of 
their being summoned as proposed below in their own cause and at a time fixed to 
suit their convenience, is small. 
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i. Either .party should be emtftled to examine Uie other on oath, 
asking him any questions which he might put to him at the trial of! 
the aetiony and each making his own statement or being re-examined 
by his advocate. The Master should decide objections to questions 
or answers, a dissatisfied party appealing, if he thought proper* to a 
judge on leave from the Master or judge. Such appeals would .not, 
however, often occur. 9 The examination should be taken down and 
should be admissible at the trial as evidence against the pasty 
examined* The admission of documents, &c. 9 might also be obtained 
at this stage. 

After hearing the case it should be the duty of the Master to 
endeavour to induce the litigants to come to terms and consent to a 
judgment. In a great proportion of causes, it would be clear, after 
such an investigation, that one or other of the parties had no chance 
of success, and on this being explained to him by an impartial and 
influential person, he would, in most instances, give wayand even in 
cases where there was something to be said on both sides, compromises 
would frequently be effected:—indeed I have often been surprised 
by the readiness wherewith my suggestions have been adopted by 
litigants before me. And thus suits would be satisfactorily settled 
at a small cost, and before the suitors had become irrecoverably 
hostile, and their private differences been exposed to the public gaze. 

Where a party obviously had no case the Master would urge him 
to yield, and on his refusal, if a defendant, application might be 
made to a judge to direct judgment to be entered against him ; and 
if a plaintiff, a judge might be empowered to stay the action, or at 
any rate to order him to find security for costs. Indeed, it would 
save expense and delay if these powers were conferred on the Master, 
subject, however, owing to the importance of such decisions, to an 
appeal as of right to a judge in chambers. 

In cases which could not be thus settled, it should be the duty 
of the Master 10 to draw up the record. Where the disagreement is 
upon questions of law only, this might be done in the manner of a 
special case, and where the issues are of fact, or of mixed law and 
fact, the case should be similarly stated so far as* the parties agree, 
and then the allegations of each party should be set out, the 
different matters in contest appearing under distinct articles. Par- 

• At present parties may propound to each other written interrogatories f but the 
inefficiency, dilatoriness, and costliness of these, as compared to viva wee examination, 
is well known. The pleadings, too, arejnot verified by oath or affirmation, though the 
parties must admit what they cannot fairly dispute on pai n of incurring costs. This is, 
however, an insufficient substitute for verification on oath, as it maybeworth while 
to pay the costa of proving a fact in order to compel the opponent to call a witness 
to be cross-examined, See. Indeed, if every step in the cause, including the issuing 
of the writ and the putting in appearanoe, were accompanied by an affidavit of truth 
or merits, many vexatious proceedings would be prevented. 

19 That is, legally speaking. Practically the records would be usually drawn and 
settled by the counsel and solicitors on both sides, though signed by the Master. 
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tlo^g. : ;iaio^ld be gone into, so far as is necessary, to raise all 
of law upon the record. 

"-The record, when drawn up, should be printed, a revise being 
sbbt to each party, in order to afford him an opportunity of taking 
Out a summons to correct any error into which he might suppose the 
Master to have fallen. If any suitor objected tb'the record when 
finally settled by the Master, on the ground that any fadysras stated 
as admitted, which the party did not admit, or that anything was left 
out, which he contended for, he should be empowered to appeal to a- 
judge by leave. 

The record being completed, the cause should, when no facts 
are in issue, be set down for argument before the Divisional Court, 
as is now done with a special case; otherwise, the articles should be 
dealt with pretty much as traverses and demurrers are treated at 
present—viz. the legal questions, if any, first determined by the 
Divisional Court, and then, if necessary, the facts tried by a jury or 
other mode provided by law. A cause suitable for arbitration would, 
upon completion of the record, be referred. 

To prevent the necessity of bringing up litigants from remote 
parts of the country, it might be provided that, when they reside at 
more than a certain distance from London, the summons should be 
returnable before the County Court Judge of the district, who should 
for this purpose be invested with the powers of a Master. 

Any inconvenience which the parties might suffer from having to 
appear personally, would be far more than counterbalanced by the 
saving of expense and delay to them and the diminution of the 
hardships inflicted upon witnesses. 

It is obvious that, by this plan, both the cost and delay of liti¬ 
gation, and the waste of the time of the courts* would be greatly 
diminished, since a very large portion of the causes which now go to 
trial would be settled in the preliminary stage; and as regards the 
remainder, the matters in issue would be reduced to the narrowest 
compass. Indeed, the economy of expenditure on judicial establish¬ 
ments would be great, since owing to the settlement of actions in 
this preliminary stage, a large part of the business now done in a 
court consisting of a judge receiving 5,0001, a year with an associate 
or master and other officers, and a jury, would be transacted before 
a master getting from 1,2001. to 1,500Z. a year, who would need no 
aid but that ot a clerk and an errand-boy. Indeed, any necessity fbr 
increasing the judiciary—a course to which there are other and 
greater objections than its expense—would probably be obviated by 
the adoption of the proposed scheme 

Another advantage of the suggested plan is, that its adoption 
would, in great measure, obviate the delay of justice, which is so 
much complained of in the provinces, as caused by the infrequent 
holding of assizes for the trial of civil causes. As the settling of the 
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regard* caseswhere the parties. eoe^tqd to a ^ orto a 
reference to arbitration, xfcc*,. h* efoivaient to a court constantly 
operand as rejects other cases, torniBig upon questions of law 
only (except, indeed, those arising in the long vacation) the effect 
would be nearly the same, since* as soon as the record was settled, the 
cause* might be set down for aigumept. 

It doesfUfc follow that, bemuse many suits would be nipped in 
the hid, and others put an end to at an early stage, the business of 
the legal profession would be dimjnished, since many actions would, 
doubtless* be brought and prosecuted to judgment, which are now 
suppressed by the cost and uncertainty of litigation. 

With some modification the proposed procedure would be suit¬ 
able for proceedings in the Equity Division and in the Matrimonial, 
Testamentary and .Admiralty Courts. 

Observe the difiference , between the present system and that pro¬ 
posed. Now the pleadings are drawn by two subtle gentlemen 
sitting in their chambers, each having ex parte instructions before 
him, supplied by a solicitor, who, in his turn, derives his knowledge 
of the , cause of action from his client, who, from forgetfulness, 
ignorance of their relevancy, or unwillingness, often fails to inform 
his solicitor of all the circumstances of the case. These gentlemen, 
as might be expected, make their statements as one-sidedly as possible, 
each giving to his opponent and the court no more information than 
can be avoided. Compare this with the meeting of the Htigpnta face 
to face before an able and practised Master, who, having no object 
but to do justice, and having the statements of all the parties, with 
a few shrewd and searching questions draws out the very heart of 
the case, and presents it in clear, simple, and precise language for, 
the consideration of the appointed tribunal. 

The proposed, procedure would compel parties and their legal 
advisers £o thoroughly, consider their positions at the begiwmxg of 
tfie mit, instead of putting, a defence on the record to stave,* off the 
matter for a while, and so drifting into a costly contest. 

, The two following suggestions would, I conceive, be useful under 
either the present or the proposed procedure:— . # .. 

(1) Parties should be empowered to serve on their opponents 

notice to admit facts specified in the notice; and, upon refusal, if 
the facts wero proved at ; the refusing shouldj^ 

costs of the proof, whatever might be the result. of tho triahw of tb* 
cause. > t 

(2) A party should at any stage of a suit before trial (unless the 
xteerd had been seWed under the proposed praotic^ be.enUUed to 
serve on his opponent a statement of fecta—-snckAfl in te w»^ A special 
case—calling upon him to admit them; and on refusal, if the judge 
who tried the cause certified that the fhets proved did not materially 

Vol. XIII.—-No. 71. I 
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the statement served, the refusing party should bear all 
(except any which might have been caused by the default 
or mieconduct of his opponent) incurred between the serving of the 
Statement and the trial, including those of the trial, whatever might 
be the verdict or the result of the action. The knowledge that a' 
refusal might entail a heavy burden of costs upon the recusant could 
not fail to have a powerful effect in inducing a party tc^iccept the 
special case. And, further, that case would inform him and his legal 
adviser of the real facte—of which they are now sometimes, par¬ 
ticularly the legal advisers," ignorant. Such information would, in 
many cases, put an end to the suit. 

Each of these proposed courses would, I submit, tend greatly to 
the desideratum of causing litigants to act fairly by admitting all 
that they could not honestly controvert; but the most important of 
them is the bringing of the parties face to face and examining 
them viva voce before the trial and at a very early stage of the 
proceedings. 11 Indeed, I believe that the major part of the benefits 
which I expect from my plan would be realised by this provision 
alone, since, after taking the parties’ evidence, it would be abundantly 
clear, in a large proportion of suits, what the judgment must be, 
while in most others the questions would be much narrowed. Indeed, 
the mere threat of such an examination, or even the knowledge that 
it might be had, would often induce litigants to make admissions, and 
not unfrequently to settle the suit. For a party often stands out until 
the time comes when he must enter the witness-box, and then 
yields. Persons familiar with our civil-jury courts must often have 
observed a barrister when opening his case beat about the bush, 
uttering truisms and evidently avoiding the gist of the matter, while 
the other counsel and the solicitors are engaged in earnest discussion. 
Suddenly the leader’s manner changes, and he informs the jury that 
he need trouble them no further, as the parties have come to a settle¬ 
ment. New, the proposed preliminary viva voce examination would 
bring about this desirable result in the beginning of the suit, instead 
of postponing it until all the costs of special pleading (with its 
attendant summonses, hearings, and perhaps appeals) and of trial 
had been incurred. 

11 Solicitors often find great difficulty in getting the truth out of their clients. 
A very able and respectable attorney informed me that he once conducted an action 
for debt, when, at the trial, the defendant produoed a receipt for the debt duly 
stamped and signed by the plaintiff, which of course put an end to the action. On 
my informant’s asking his client why he had not mentioned that he had received 
payment, the latter answered, * Because, if I had, you would not have taken up my 
. cose.' 

** A friend of mine, who had been engaged in a costly suit, recently informed me 
that he had discovered his opponent to be an honourable and reasonable man, and 
that he hsA doubt that, if he bad personally met him at first, the matter would 
have been settled in ten minutes. 
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In bankruptcy there is a power to summon for examination 
persons believed to be in possession of property belonging to the 
estate—a proceeding found to be most efficient; for in many cases, 
the mere service of the summons causes restitution to be made, and 
in others, the party frequently appears and settles the matter either, 
without examination or immediately after it. Further, an im¬ 
portant advantage (analogous to that derived from the depositions in . 
criminal cases) would be 'obtained by fixing the parties to their 
facts early in the suit. In the Tichborne case, had the claimant 
been subjected to such an examination before he had been enabled to 
shape his evidence so as to suit it to what was deposed to by his 
witnesses—even if he had not been so broken down by cross- 
examination that his solicitor and money-lenders would have thrown 
him up—he would no doubt have committed himself to statements 
inconsistent with the evidence of the honest portion of his witnesses, 
or with facts which could have been easily proved; and, thus, the 
trial would have occupied much less time and caused much less 
, expense. 

In conclusion j I would submit that the proposed plan is the 
necessary complement to that great improvement in our procedure, 
which has now stood the test of thirty years’ experience, the admission 
of the evidence of the parties, and, further, that it is not really novel 
in principle, since it greatly resembles the ancient English form 
of pleading, which, according to Mr. Serjeant Stephen, was in 
vogue down to the time of Henry III., whereby the parties or their 
advocates appeared in court, and made short verbal statements, the 
judge ‘moderating’ between them, so as to cause their alternate 
allegations to ‘at length arrive at some specific point or matter 
affirmed on the one side, and denied on the other. When the matter 
was obtained, if it proved to be a point of law, it fell, of course, to 
the decision of the judges themselves; but if a point of fact, the 
parties then, by mutual agreement, referred it to one of the various 
methods of trial then practised, or to such trial as the court should - 
think proper.’ That this system did not work into something like 
what I have proposed is probably owing to the ancient superstition 
that the parties to an action pught not to give evidence—a figment 
which was finally demolished by that noble measure, the Evidence 
Act of 1852. 

The proposed scheme may be considered, indeed, as a re-intro¬ 
duction (with modifications suiting it to modem requirements) of 

Stephen on Pleading, 28, 21. 5th edition. In ancient Bom*, under the Lex 
JEbutia, the prat or, in drawing up the record, decided the question of law hypo¬ 
thetically, directing the judioes to give such and such judgments accordingly as they 
found the facts proved. Vide Look’s edition of Cicero's Orations, vol. i. p. 160, et leg* 
Title, Edicta Magistratmm % 

I 2 
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and natural farm of procedure—viz., of the parties 
af^Mdxig in the first instance before the judge, and stating their 
<sm% to Mm, 14 

Postscript. 

The proposals of the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, an account of which some time ago appefered in the 
newspapers, seem to be of considerable importance. * 

The proposed notice to admit facts coincides with that suggested 
above ; and the proposal that each cause should be from the first 
placed under one Master would probably produce some, though not 
most, of the benefits of my proposal to begin the work of the suit, 
after appearance, by bringing the parties face to face before that 
officer, and then and there settling the record. The restrictions on 
the present almost unlimited power of appeal, suggested by the Com¬ 
mittee, can, so far as they go, hardly fail to be beneficial ; and the 
same may be said of the proposed regulation of the proceedings for 
discovery. As to official shorthand writers, it would be very desirable 
that one should be attached to every court in the kingdom, and 
should take down every Word said by parties, counsel, witnesses, 
jurors, or judges, so that a record of all that took place might be 
preserved. It would not be necessary, however, that these notes 
should be copied out unless when specially ordered; for the expense 
of copying very greatly exceeds that of taking the notes. So general 
has the art become, that competent shorthand writers may now be 
obtained at very moderate salaries. 

The only proposal of the Committee which seems open to excep¬ 
tion is that on motions for new trials the successful party should 
receive notice of the motion and be obliged to attend and contest the 
matter. That he' should receive notice and have the option to 
appear and take the contest then, would in many cases diminish 
expense and delay ; but to compel him to do so, unlesB when leave 
iomove had been giten at the trial, is inconsistent with the principle 
that * the successful litigant should not be further harassed unless a 
court considers that there is a reasonable doubt of the soundness of 
iiie 4sQiMon in his favour. i 

Useful, however, as are most of the suggestions of the Committee, 
they do little more than scratch the surface. To bring our procedure 
into a really satisfactory state we must dig far deeper. 

Alfrbd Hill. 

M Pomat on the Cwil Law. Strafcan's Trantlatim, 66 - 



ORIGIN OF THE NA TIONAL PARTY IN 
- pGYPT 

When I first went to reside in Egypt in 1839, Mehemet Ali, though an 
old man, was still in his Ml intellectual vigour. He was a man of short 
stature, well proportioned, and with a striking countenance. His face 
was of the Albanian type, with something of the Tartar. He had 1 
large thick nose, high cheek-hones, small mouth, eyes small hut bright 
as a hawk’s and as keen, with a long white beard and shaggy white eye¬ 
brows. He dressed in turban and gombaz and always wore his curved 
Mameluke sword, having received permission from Stamboul to 
retain his ancient habiliment, in consequence of his old age. He Was 
a man of restles* vigour, inquisitive, shrewd, and talkative. In dis¬ 
position he was cruel, subject to caprice, and violent, but with 
occasional generous instincts. He had the vices in fact and the 
virtues of the ancient Osmanlis, and had nothing in common with his 
Circassian descendants of our day. 

His Court was purely Turkish—that is to say, Turkish-speaking. 
He himself had learned Arabic late in life in order better to manage 
the fellahin. The Europeans in his pay were all men of high pro¬ 
fessional merit, engaged for what they could do; but with few 
exceptions they never came into his presence, nor were allowed 
political influence. He communicated with them through Boghoz 
Bey, an Armenian and uncle of the present Nubar Pasha, who was his 
only minister.. Many of these Europeans were Saint-Simonians and 
distinguished men. With their help he founded his Polytechnic 
School at Cairo, his school of»medicine under Clot Bey, his military 
schools at Tourah and Ghizeh, and the educational institution at 
Paris under M. Jomart These establishments, at which ^yoiing 
Arabs received their education, were the foundation of the political 
revival of Egypt. The Azhar University, too, wassubeidised by him 
and supplied with books and professors, and took *; new lease of 
intellectual life. - ■ ' 

Outnde in the villages of the Delta and Upper Egypt the feUahin 
laboured without thinking, as they had done sin thed&ys of the 
Pharaohs. Mehemet Ali was the only sun of their political vision. 
His will was law. They feared him for his wars to which he dragged 
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$be«Hk hut they did not dream of questioning hie decrees. He took 
what be wanted of them by no regular system of taxation, but 
according to his will and not excessively. He was not avaricious, 
but when he needed gold he took it where he found it. He never 
borrowed money, and there was no public debt. 

Mehemet Ali gave me two interviews on my arrival—a special 
favour—questioned me as to my speciality (cotton cultivftion), and 
'Sent me to Mansourah to superintend his depot there, and to plant 
2,000 acres for him with Sea-Island cotton. There I first came into 
communication with the true Egyptians, the fellahin of the Delta, 
who were obliged to come to me from all parts of Egypt with their 
produce, of which the Viceroy held the monopoly. I also travelled 
constantly in the interior on business connected with this industry. 
My interpreter and assistant, Mohammed Effendi, a young fellah who 
had been educated at the Ecole Normale at Paris, and a man of 
extensive knowledge, gave me my earliest political ideas about Egypt. 
His history is typical of the causes which have produced the national 
movement. Mohammed was a native of Shibbrekit in Baheyra, son 
of a Sheykh el Belled. At the age of sixteen he had been sent to 
Paris by the Viceroy with many others to receive a European 
education at the French mission, and afterwards, being a youth of 
promise, to the Ecole Normale, where he took his degree in letters and 
sciences and qualified to be a professor when he should return to 
Egypt. He returned with the character of being the best pupil of 
the mission, and expected to receive a correspondingly high appoint¬ 
ment at Cairo. Instead, however, of being thus employed, he was, by 
the jealousy of the Circassian and Turkish influence at Court, and 
because he was a fellah and one whose talents they feared, left as clerk 
in a low office at the salary of 3 1. a month, doing no more than the 
work of a common interpreter for several years, and it was considered 
a high advancement for him when he was transferred to work under 
me in a like mean capacity. I have no hesitation in saying that this 
young man was qualified by his knowledge and his talents for almost 
any intellectual charge that could have been found for him in Egypt. 
But the unlearned Turks stood between him and success, and but for 
me be might never have pierced the lowest stratum of official life. 
This was not Mehemet Ali’s fault. He did not and could not know 
all that happened, and when he learned about Mohammed from me 
he appointed him Mohawin of the Agricultural Department, and he 
rose eventually to the rank of Caimakan. As a Turk he could 
hardly have failed to become a pasha. 

Through him I learned the misery of his fellow-countrymen, the 
nneducated fellahin, and the injustice with which many like himself, 
fellahin born, but educated men, were denied the employment due 
to their talents, simply because they were not of the Turkish caste. 
He taught me to commiserate the Arabs, and indulge in dreams of 
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their political deliverance. Already in those days the germs of 
nationalism were sprouting. These young men, educated abroad, had 
returned with the idea of their own intellectual superiority over their 
ignorant masters, and the very neglect which was employed to crush 
them spread their influence. Exiled from the capital, they settled 
down in the provinces as clerks and interpreters, discontented men: 
such as th^apostles of liberty have always been. Having knowledge 
to impart they found listeners ; having wrongs to relate they found 
sympathisers; and thus the apathy of generations was gradually 
infused with life. 

At the end of five years, desiring more independence, I left the 
service of Mehemet Ali and started as a cotton-planter myself at Sula- 
manieh in the province of Shergawieh, where I had received a conces¬ 
sion of land, and remained there for seven years, having also business at 
Alexandria, where I was acting Vice-Consul for Belgium. The 
change gave me more experience of Egypt and affairs; and in my 
leisure moments I practised medicine among the fellabin of my 
district, as an amateur, on the homoeopathic system. This extended 
greatly my knowledge of their wrongs, and hopes, and aspirations. 
In 1855 I brought the first Macarty’s cotton gin from America, a 
system now universally used in Egypt, and received a decoration from 
the Sultan in consequence. 

In the meanwhile Mehemet Ali had died in 1849, his son 
Ibrahim, the victor of Nezib, having predeceased him by twelve 
months. I have frequently seen and conversed with Ibrahim. He 
was a larger likeness of his father, but with more of the Circassian 
type, his mother being of that race. He, too, was highly intelligent, 
but coarser in mind than his father, and addicted to those grossest 
Turkish vices which caused his end. He came to power in his father’s 
lifetime, and had just time to show his qualities as ruler. The few 
months of his authority left an impression of ineffaceable hatred on 
the fellabin, whom he cruelly despoiled and ill-treated, for he was, 
unlike his father, extremely avaricious, and but for his early death his 
would have been a notable reign of terror. 

Abbas, Ibrahim’s nephew and Mehemet’s successor, was the son 
of a fellah woman, and an Arabomane. He loved agriculture, 
was kind to the peasantry, was frugal (except on certain points, 
such as the construction of buildings and the collection of horses), 
and was a good administrator. He was the first to open effective 
free trade in Egypt. On the other hand, he had all the domestic 
vices of his paternal stock, and died tragically at the hands of his 
servants a few years later, in consequence of a harem intrigue. I 
knew Abbas sufficiently to be able to appreciate his talents for busi¬ 
ness, having had dealings with him in connection with the supply of 
cotton-seed for his estate in the Wady, near Tel-el-Kebir. The 
fellabin liked him, as he was just with them; and the Bedouins 
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weremuch attached to him. He sent many young fellahin to France 
and England for their education, but like his grandfather was pre¬ 
vented from protecting their later interests by his Circassian 
entourage. But for his private vices, he would have been a good 
ruler. He left no debts, but, on the contrary, a large inheritance to 
his son El Hami Pasha. He once made a loan of 3^,000^., but 
repaid it in a few years. 

In 1854 Abbas died, and was succeeded by Said his uncle, 
son of Mehemet Ali by a Circassian woman. Said had been educated 
as a sailor under French tutors, and was a highly accomplished man. 
I knew him far more intimately than any of his predecessors. He 
was the first who took Europeans into his full confidence, which 
confidence was in consequence fully abused by them. Though in¬ 
heriting the private vices of his race, he was not a lover of money, 
being on the contrary a generous man, and even a spendthrift. 
Heither was he cruel in his dealings with the fellahin, who preserve a 
good memory of his reign. The only class he persecuted was the 
Bedouins, who had been favoured by Abbas, and whom he endea¬ 
voured to force from their wandering life into habits of cultivation. 
He was adored by the army, on which he spent his largesse , in¬ 
creasing its numbers and reforming its discipline, for this had fallen 
into disorder. He first raised fellah soldiers from the ranks, giving 
some of them the grade of bey or lieutenant-colonel. Among these, 
Arabi and Toulba will be remembered, and the National party owes 
to him in consequence a considerable debt of gratitude. He 
diminished the taxes of the peasantry, and abolished altogether the 
capitation tax (ferdeh). The result of this generosity was a 
general prosperity among the fellahin, such as has not since been 
witnessed. 

A less fortunate result of his easy dealing was the exploitation in his 
reign of Egypt by European capitalists. Said was an encourager of 
foreign trade, and gave concessions largely. He extended the railway 
system, hardly commenced by Abbas. He allowed European companies 
to be formed—-among others by the Bank of Egypt—and above all be 
gave M. de Lesseps his concession for the Suez Canal. The leading idea, 
however, of this great enterprise, was not with him financial. He 
had a personal dislike for the Sultan, Abdul Aziz, and it was to annoy. 
him, at least as much as to profit Egypt, that the Canal was begun. 
The Sultan, supported by the English, opposed the Canal. Said gave 
it to the French out of opposition. In connection with this scheme 
he was persuaded by M. de Lesseps to create bous d/u, tr$sor 9 “the 
origin of Egyptian debt. It was to redeem them that in the last year 
of his reign he borrowed some millions from a syndicate ofBanking 
houses in Paris and in Germany, but left a large portion tit it still in 
cash ifi his house at his death. But for the unnatural vices which dis¬ 
graced his private life, be would have left more than this—an honour- 
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able name. His reignwasihelast the Egyptians knew of prosperity, 
of quiet, and of submission to fate. 

Ismail Pasha was the true instrument and scourge of God, sent to 
rouse the fellahin from their indifference, and make them, through 
suffering, a nation. Ismail was the son of Ibrahim. His mother was, 
like Said’s, a Circassian, and he inherited to the Ml the vices of a 
double strain of that evil blood. He had, to a special degree, that 
polished manner which is theirs, and which so readily ensnares the 
European eye. I knew him also well, but our relations were not 
cordial, for I was a friend of his brother Mustapha, and of his 
uncle Halim, who stood before him in legitimate succession to the 
viceregal throne. When Ismail was proclaimed Viceroy he was 
believed by those who did not know him—that is to say the Euro¬ 
peans—to be a man of superior parts, and even of superior virtue; 
but at heart he was from the first absolutely worthless. His absorbing 
vice was avarice, and from first to last his reign had no other object 
than, after pleasure, to gather into his purse all the wealth of Egypt. 
He had special talents for this purpose, and he had men about him 
who seconded him well and imparted to him the secret of financial 
operations on the large scale before his day unknown in the East. 
His three servants in this matter were Ragheb, Ismail Sadyk (the 
Muffetish), and Nubar. I will say a few words on each of them, for 
I knew them all three. 

Ragheb Bey, as I knew him first, was a Candiote, a Mussulman of 
Greek origin, and gifted with the financial cunning of his race. 
He began political life in Egypt under Said Pasha, as an employe in 
the financial department, where he was speedily promoted to a high 
position, and gained considerable reputation, especially among the 
Greek community, with whom he has always remained on excellent 
terms. It is due to him that these developed their commercial in¬ 
fluence bo rapidly during the latter years of Said’s reign. When 
Ismail came into power he made him his finance minister, and took 
his first lessons in the absorption of wealth from him. Ragheb, 
however, was essentially a Levantine. His ideas were limited to 
the smaller operations of trade as then understood in Alexandria and 
Cairo; and at the end of four years he waa discarded by his master, 
who had learned all he could teach him, and aspired to greater things. 

He was succeeded by Ismail Sadyk, a subaltern of Ragheb’s,anda 
of more original genius and less scruple. The character of this 
minister is a strange mixture of the worst with a few good {fo&Rties. 
I knew him intimately, I am still friends with his- 1 *®*^ and I 
can speak with knowledge of his history. He > w&a an Arab of 
Mogrebbin origin, and he began his connection with the Egyptian 
Court as director Of Abbas Pasha’s famous stud of horses at Bhufera 
and Matarieh. He always had a passion for these animals, and for 
that display Of hospitality which Arabs love, and he was personally 
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generous with his money, and open-handed in all his dealings. He 
had, too, a certain kind of patriotism, if such a thing can lie said of 
a who did more to ruin Egypt than, with two exceptions, any 
other. He did not love the Turks, and he hated while he used the 
Europeans. On the other hand he was absolutely unscrupulous, in 
his master’s service, in the means by which he raised him money; and 
to the fellahin he was the cause of their most bitter sufi#ings. To 
his connivance were due the terrible exactions of the last twelve 
years of Ismail’s reign. In Said Pasha’s time the land tax had 
been as low as 8s. per acre; he raised it step by step to an average 
of 30s. He re-established the ferdeh or capitation tax. He in¬ 
vented the stamp tax on all commercial operations, the tobacco 
tax, the camel tax, the tax on oxen used in husbandry, and a 
certain tax more grievous than all to the peasantry, called the 
‘ watn ’ or 6 national,’ a forced contribution for the supposed require¬ 
ments of the nation. In his later years he imposed taxes which 
had not even a name, arbitrary demands of money; and to his 
inventive genius we must ascribe the transaction of the Mouk&balah. 
By his untiring energy the land was thus stripped year by year of 
all its produce, till even the best lands of the Delta had hardly 
any longer a market price. The vast sums raised by Ismail Sadyk 
have never been accounted for by any financial reckoning. The 
debt itself is nothing to them. They must have amounted to 
several hundred millions sterling, and they have left Egypt per¬ 
manently poor. Sadyk’s tragical end, however, saves his name from 
complete infamy, for it was due to a remnant of patriotic scruple. 
Ismail his master, pressed by Mr. Goschen to make certain arrange¬ 
ments which Sadyk considered tantamount to a surrender of Egypt 
to the foreigners, failed in obtaining the sanction of his hitherto 
ready tool, and a quarrel was the result. Sadyk was arrested, and 
died miserably at the hands of one of the highest personages of the 
country. 

Nubar Pasha is an Armenian of good family from Smyrna, and 
nephew of that Boghoz Bey whom I have alluded to as Mehemet 
Ali’s secretary and confidential minister. Sent to Europe as a hoy, 
he received a thorough education at the hands of the Jesuits of 
Fribourg and in France, and was called to Egypt by his uncle on the 
conclusion of his studies, and placed in the Viceregal dragonmnate 
where I first knew him. Later, he was sent as interpreter with 
Ibrahim Pasha on his European tour, and thus Nubar made his first 
acquaintance with the political world of Paris and London. Under 
Said he was promoted to be director of the new railways. His know¬ 
ledge of languages, however, and his great general ability recom¬ 
mended him to higher posts. At the accession of Ismail he was 
named Minister of Foreign Affairs, and his political fortune was 
made. Ismail at once discovered in him the man most capable of 
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carrying out his schemes in all their immensity of financial daring. 
From him he learned the secret of European finance, and with a 
few intervals of temporary estrangement he retained him throughout 
his reign as confidential agent with the courts and capitalists of 
Europe. I have not space here to detail his various operations; 
they are besides sufficiently well known. It is enough to say that 
from his fiHt act—the recognition by Ismail of the Suez Canal Con¬ 
vention—to his final act of the Egyptian liquidation, all the important 
fiscal operations of his reign were conducted through and by his 
Armenian minister. To him is due the rush of capital to the Nile, 
the founding of banks and houses of credit, the multiplication of 
concessions, the loans, the mortgaging of State domains, the introduc¬ 
tion of European officials into every department of the administration, 
and, finally, the Anglo-French Control. To him, and to him only 
after the Viceroy, the national debt of 100 millions is owing; to him 
the loss to Egypt entailed by the Suez Canal; and to him the 
establishment of the International Courts, which are rapidly trans¬ 
ferring the land, the only inheritance of the fellabin, into the hands 
of Greek and Syrian and European money-lenders. He is the 
cause of all this; but because his methods have been European, not 
Oriental, his work has not been criticised on its true merits by any 
but the Egyptian sufferers. To the present day Nubar Pasha is looked 
upon by many Europeans as in some sense a benefactor, a statesman of 
wide views, almost a patriot. In truth he has been a worse friend to 
Egypt than Ragheb or Sadyk—I was nearly saying than Ismail 
himself. 

And now I will go back to consider the effect of all these various 
rSgimes , this coincidence of growing education with intermittent but 
ever-growing oppression upon the Egyptian people. Under Mebemet 
Ali I saw them as the beasts of the field, dull oxen, neither disputing 
the will of their owner, nor knowing aU they suffered, only here and 
there an exiled employe with a European education telling a knot of 
listeners the secret of other lands where liberty was known. In the 
towns a little more light, but very little, and overshadowed by the 
despotic force of character of a single man. Under Abbas an easier 
Hgime for the fellah, a little spoiling for the Bedouin—enough to give 
hope to both ; and under Said lighter taxation still, and more encou¬ 
ragement to material improvement. 

In Said’s reign, however, I observed a new condition of things 
making its appearance in the fellah’s life. Egypt was for the first time 
opened to free trade with foreigners, and Europeans began to penetrate 
even to the remotest comers of the Delta. Their inftuenoe at first 
seemed all for good, and they were welcomed by the inhabitants, who 
saw in them something superior to themselves in education and the 
qualities which make success. They brought wealth with them and a 
sort of protection, and they taught the fell&hin new arts of industry, 
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-for "which they were grateful. With the Europeans, however, came 
also, encouraged by the opening of a new field for them of enterprise, 
an invading host of Syrian Christians and Maltese, who from their know¬ 
ledge of Arabic easily mad© themselves at home in the country. This 
was especially the case during the last four years of Saidas reign, when 
the price of cotton, raised suddenly by the American war, gave employ¬ 
ment to all the hands which could be found. These foreigiffLevantines, 
with the Greeks encouraged by Ragheb, formed at once a new and 
very dangerous element in the resident population. Until their arrival 
the native Christians represented by the Copts had lived in complete 
harmony with their Moslem fellow-countrymen, but the new-comers 
brought with them the fierce fanatical prejudices of their respective 
races. The discord, nevertheless, was not at first apparent; as long as 
the material prosperity of the cotton trade and of Said’s light taxa¬ 
tion lasted, men were too busy cultivating their land and making 
money by legitimate trade to quarrel much, and the full difficulty was 
reserved for the succeeding years of exaction and distress. The 
fellahin, besides, under Said were specially protected, and, as I have 
already said, some care was taken in promoting Egyptians to re¬ 
sponsible offices under Government, and even in the army, while the 
Copts still retained their old employments in the public service as 
accountants and clerks. 

With Ismail, however, all the evils of the foreign immigration 
made themselves immediately felt. In 1864 the price of cotton 
suddenly fell, and innumerable hands were thrown out of employment; 
and taxes being simultaneously raised, the working population be¬ 
came distressed and uneasy. I was myself affected in my business 
by the change, and remember its phases well. From 1866 to 1869 
the capital thrown into the country in connection with the Suez Canal 
afforded some relief, and so delayed the crisis; but with the comple¬ 
tion of that great work the crisis began. Then, for the first time, the 
fellahin became unable to pay their taxes, and were obliged to borrow 
money—a thing most repugnant to their prejudices and traditional 
practice ; and, unfortunately for them, money was but too close at 
hand and too easily obtained, though at enormous percentages. The 
Greeks and Syrians are money-lenders born; and in every large 
village they opened credits with the distressed peasantry, going, 
moreover, round the districts for the special enlargement of their 
trade. The fellah, called upon to pay more than he bad and 
threatened with the kurbash, fell in spite of himself a victim at 
30, and 40, and 100 per cent. I have myself known instances of as 
much as 200 per cent, having thus been taken per ; and it is 

in great measure on the gains of usury during this period that the 
modem cities of Alexandria and Cairo, representing so many millions 
sterling, have been built. Till the year 1876, however, though usury 
was rampant in the country, it was still in a certain measure checked 
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by the difficulties thrown by Moslem law in the way of recovery of 
debts made on mortgage. The fellah was practically unable to 
mortgage his land; and his liabilities were, therefore, limited to the 
personal property he might possess. But in 1876 Nubar Pasha in¬ 
troduced his famous 6 JRdforme Judiciaire/ for which he has gained 
in Europe the name of a great statesman. It was the coup de grdce 
of the peas^t. Loans upon mortgage were by its operations made 
easy and secure, and the international courts made recovery of debts, 
real or pretended, against the Arab fellahin a matter of certainty for 
the foreign money-lender. It is impossible for me here to detail 
the action of this double arrangement more than to notice that the 
new system seemed designed to secure the rapid transfer of every 
acre of land from the tax-paying Egyptian to the untax-paying 
foreigner. The new law of mortgage was the easiest and least restricted 
in the world; the new law of recovery the most summary. It will hardly 
be credited m Europe that an Arab debtor sued in the International 
Cowrie of Egypt can be foreclosed upon within three days of the 
falling due of his debt in a court presided over by foreign judges, 
on evidence given in a foreign language , and according to a foreign 
procedure , and that his only method of defence is to employ a foreign 
lawyer to argue for him in a tongue he does not understandJ This 
it was that determined the fellahin of Egypt finally to revolt, and 
which more than all else transformed the brotherly good feeling 
which had existed between Christian and Mahometan into a feeling 
of bitter hatred. 

Another pregnant cause of discontent and ill-feeling was the 
substitution under Ismail of Syrian and Maltese employes in the 
public offices for the native Christian Copts. The excuse of this 
was that the presence of so many Europeans in the country and 
the increased use of French as the official language, and the sub¬ 
stitution of a European system of finance for the old native system} 
rendered this imperative. The Copts are not, as a rule, good 
linguists, and they were wedded to their old methods of reckoning, 
while the Syrians are facile talkers and used to Western arithmetic 
The Copts were accordingly ousted from the places they and their 
fathers had from time immemorial held, and they joined in a body 
the ranks of discon tent. 

Lastly, Europeans began to be inducted into all the chief offices 
of State, including even the highest. The statistics on this head 
have in part been laid before the English Parliament—but only in 
part. What is known, however, is amply sufficient to acoOOnt for 
the anti-European bitterness which in the later years of Ismail’s 
reign began for the first time to show itself in high and low places 

1 If any doubt these facts, let them read L'Egypt* et PEurvpe, par un Ancim 
Jhtge Mixta, the work of that distinguished Dutchman, Van Bemmeln, now Judge of 
the High Court o| Arnhem. 
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alike. It accounts for the Turks and Circassians, ruthless enemies 
as these have been to the Egyptians, joining at last in such large 
numbers the national and anti-foreign movement. 

So much for the wrongs which roused the people. Now I will 
speak of the men of the Revolution. 

Ever since I have known Egypt I have known of seeret societies 
there. Their origin may, I believe, be traced to the vis%3 of Indian 
Mahometans to the Azhar University, where they were always 
cordially received, and where they developed those ideas of free¬ 
masonry so common throughout Asia. As early as Said Pasha’s 
reign I was invited to join a lodge of Oriental Freemasons at 
Alexandria, and the movement has since become very general. This 
lodge had nothing to do with the European lodge of Egypt called 
the ( Pyramids,’ nor did its members recognise any European Orient 
in their organisation. Their ideas nevertheless were very similar to 
those of European Freemasonry, only with a certain religious tinge of 
thought absent from ours. The Freemasons of Egypt were, when I 
first knew them, wholly Moslems, but the union of the Copts with the 
Moslems in the national movement later caused many of the leading 
Coptic Christians to join the lodges, so that a humanitarian princi¬ 
ple may be distinctly recognised now in their as in our ideas. 

In connection with these was the earliest preacher of freedom in 
North Africa, Mohammed es Senusi, who twenty years ago was a 
student at the Azhar University at Cairo. He was a Mogrebbin—I 
believe of Tunisian origin; and though he left Egypt at the early 
age of twenty-three, he had already sown there the seeds of that society 
which has since made his name famous among Moslems. His system 
was a development of freemasonry, but distinctly religious; a religious 
socialism, in fact, based on those earliest principles of Mahometan 
teaching which inculcated a universal brotherhood in Islam, a com¬ 
plete religious tolerance. This may have been modified by Senusi 
later, since his retirement to Tripoli, and in view of the Panislamic 
movement of modern times with which they had originally no con¬ 
nection; but they have always remained in their early form in 
Egypt, and account for the language of brotherhood and toleration 
so constantly held by Arabi and his companions, and which have been 
thought an affectation by too-learned Europeans. The ideas of 
Senusi found a peculiarly congenial soil in those employ^ dSdaaaia 
and their half-enlightened neighbours in the country districts whom 
I have already spoken of, and were adopted by the mass of * the 
rehgiouB professors of the Azhar and by many of the notables and 
chief merchants of the towns. Es Senusi, however, left Egypt before 
the modern movement of a distinct Egyptian nationalism began, and 
socan hardly count as one of its high priests. He was aforeruxmer 
rather than an apostle. I saw him once only, and have unfortunately 
no distinct recollection of his individuality. 
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Another humanitarian preacher, who had a vast influence with the 
educated classes both of Cairo and in the provinces, was the Sheykh 
Gemahl-ed-din, commonly called El Afghani* This remarkable man 
was educated at Bokhara and at Delhi, and came to Cairo after 
having made the pilgrimage* I met him at Mansourah once—where 
he was giving lectures, and where he had the largest following of any 
in Egypt—^nd found him a most distinguished personage. He was at 
that time still a young man, handsome and vivacious, and gifted with 
that gift of gifts with the Arabs, a pure vein of eloquence. He 
taught his pupils distinctly the reason of their wretched condition 
(for this was in Ismail’s reign), the tyranny of caste which made of 
the Turk a lord, of the Arab a labourer without hire, and exhorted 
them to educate themselves and so get the strength which knowledge 
brings to gain their liberty. These lectures or preachings Were 
strictly private, for all through Ismail’s reign men known to hold 
advanced ideas were liable to seizure and imprisonment, to the White 
Nile or even the Nile at Cairo, under whose waves many aspirations 
after liberty have been prematurely stifled. He went on thus, how¬ 
ever, without mishap until the very end of the chapter, when at last 
he betrayed himself by too loud a cheer at the fall of Ismail, and was 
consequently banished from Egypt by the Government. He went 
away to America, and lived there as a teacher of Arabic, until later he 
returned to India, where he is now said to be. 

So far the new ideas had not penetrated the lower stratum of 
Egyptian society. It was reserved for yet a third teacher to popu¬ 
larise the ideas of liberty, and to give them a distinctly national and 
Egyptian character. This teacher was James Sanaa. By birth a 
Jew of Cairo, with a strain of European blood, and a proUgt of the 
Italian Government, he received his education partly in Italy, partly 
in his native town. His native language was Arabic, in which he is 
a good scholar, although for popular purposes he has adopted in his 
writings the patois of the fellahin, but he talks also Italian, French, 
and English. He began life as a teacher in the military school of 
Cairo, about the year 1872, where many of the younger officers, who 
have since taken part in the ‘rebellion,’ passed through his hands. 
It is therefore in a great measure due to him that the army later 
became imbued with those principles of freedom which have puzzled 
Europe by appearing in so unexpected a quarter. He instilled his 
ideas with great caution, for politics at that time were dangerous 
ground, but he became widely known among the better edsmated 
classes of the city, and in spite of his origin was soon a greet favourite 
with the younger students of the Azhar, a moat important section of 
the Cairene community. His first public venture was an anonymous 
newspaper, or rather a lithographic sheet, in which, under the 
guise of poetic conceits such as are congenial to Arab thought, he 
ventured allegorically to criticise the powers that were. These, dis* 
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tribute# secretly from band to band, soon gained an immense 
oimajiafcion, aiid were the foundation of what afterwards developed 
itsdfintoa true native press. Some of these sheets were especially 
addressed to the fellahin, and were written in their own patois, an 
idea absolutely new to the Oriental'mind, and one which had an 
extraordinary effect upon the popular imagination. During the last 
five years of Ismail’s reign, there was hardly a donkey bgy of Cairo, 
or of any of the provincial towns, who had not heard them read, if he 
could not read them himself ; and in the villages I can testify to 
their influence, for I was myself a diligent colporteur of Sauna’s 
lucubrations wherever I went. From these beginnings, the Young 
Egypt developed itself, the earliest national newspaper. A more 
original conception was the opening of a little theatre in the old town, 
in which, disguised under the coarsest burlesque, he ridiculed all the 
contemporary extravagances of the Viceregal family, This, too, had 
an immense success, and Sanua’s plays became the rage, and found 
not a few imitators among the Azhar students. At last, he started 
his most popular venture of all, the Abu Naddara newspaper, which 
combined his two previous styles. This was a burlesque sheet, with 
pictures, openly ridiculing the Viceroy and his ministers, and it 
simultaneously achieved its author’s popularity and his ruin. 
When Biaz Pasha came into power, shortly before the fall of his 
master, he presented too fair a mark to ridicule, not to fall an easy 
prey to Sanua’s scurrilous wit. For this, and for his plays,Tie was 
arrested, and but for his Italian protection would doubtless have 
gone the way of other premature patriots. As it was, he was exiled 
from Egypt, and sent to carry on his newspaper campaign with fresh 
vigour at Paris. 

In the meanwhile, more serious men had risen into notice, more 
distinctly Egyptian, and who were destined to play a larger part in 
history : Sultan, the Abazas, Sherei, Fakri, Wasef, the Coptic and 
Orthodox patriarchs, and lastly Arabi, who long before the fall of 
Ismail had made himself a name, and was known in the army and in 
his own province, the Sherkieh, as a man of character, patriotism, and 
courage. These were in close, though clandestine, communication 
with each other during the later years of Ismail’s reign, and had 
already formed themselves into a £ national party ’ before ever Europe 
had dreamed of national life in Egypt. 

The National party declared itself at last in this wise: Ismail 
Pasha, as long ago as 1866, having been pressed by the Porte to send 
an army into Candia for the suppression of the Greek insurrection 
there, and wishing to charge the Porte with its expenses, had called 
together a Chamber of Notables to clothe with t he sanction of a national 
vote his design of deducting these expenses from the annual tribute. 
The Notables had come to Cairo and had voted as they had been 
required on this point and others, until the era of the great loans began, 
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when, finding them no longer willing to act with him, lamail had sent 
them back to their provinces* But though too timid to assert them¬ 
selves by any other act of will, the Notables did not forget the fact 
of their having been summoned and having had a certain power for 
a certain number of years; and the unrepealed law creating thejm a 
body in the State was the base on which the National party later 
built its paigramme. As long as Ismail was in power this never, was 
put down in writing, but to my knowledge it was distinctly under¬ 
stood as the leading feature of the movement already then designed. 
The immense extravagance of Ismail had suggested to every patriot 
the thought of the nation itself assuming control of its finances as 
the only legitimate remedy for ruin, and the establishment of the 
first European Control under Nubar, Wilson and BligmAres only 
increased this determination. It is a matter for speculation whether, 
if Europe had not interfered diplomatically with Egypt, the National 
party would, or would not, have succeeded in forcing their pro¬ 
gramme upon Ismail, but in my own mind I do not doubt they 
would. In any case they were already a power in the State suffi¬ 
ciently strong to need recognition by Ismail, if not by his ministers, 
for at least a year before bis fall. The fact of their being so, led to 
what I will now relate. 

In the autumn of 1878 Ismail was at his last financial shifts* 
He contemplated bankruptcy. The European ministers he had 
called in to re-establish his credit had failed in securing him further 
loans, and were now only a burden to him and an inconvenience, and 
he resolved to get rid of them. To do this he needed a new excuse and 
new alliances, and he bethought himself again of his old expedient, the 
Chamber of Notables, and of the National party which now repre¬ 
sented a power in the State as well as an excuse. He consequently 
entered secretly into negotiations, through certain high personages of 
his Court with the National leaders. He proposed to them condi¬ 
tions something as follows: he would recognise them as a party, the 
party of Nationality, the Watani> and put himself at their head; the 
movement should be directed against all foreign interference and 
foreign functionaries; he and the nation should liquidate by a com¬ 
mon accord the debt, on the basis of a unification of all liabilities at 
7 per cent., and as^soon as this was settled he would summon again 
their Notables and give them a constitution. I do not believe that 
Ismail was sincere in this last offer (he never was sincere); but 
Sherif Pasha, who had already drafted an organic law on the former 
occasion, was put forward as a person with liberal ideas likely to satisfy 
the nation’s new demands. It was left to be inferred that the liquida¬ 
tion should be the prelude only of something more—of something, 
in fact, not very different from repudiation—for Ismail did not doubt 
that his subjects would willingly rid themselves altogether with him of 
the burden he had so unjustly laid upon them. On the other hand, he 
Vol. XIII.—No. 71. K 
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jmfr hfy rtaAJf into communication with the chiefs of the army. Who 
ifcifcfci time were nearly all Circassians, to sound the sub-officers a* to 
s farther scheme* His idea was to frighten away bis European 
ministers, and he wished to clothe the intended assault upon them 
with the appearance of a military Srneute* There was too much 
mason far discontent in the army, and the iYneute was but too 
natural. The officers had many of them been disbanded without 
pay, and the rest felt their position to be most precarious; moreover, 
national ideas had deeply penetrated the lower ranks, and the objects 
of the intended insults were foreigners. Ismail’s wishes then, all but 
the extreme measure of death, were carried out successfully. Wilson was 
hustled in the streets of Cairo, Blignidres was frightened into shutting 
himself up in his bouse; and the obnoxious ministry, on the plea of 
their proved unpopularity, was immediately dissolved. The coup 
d*6tat was eminently successful. But Ismail had been playing with 
tools edged more finely than he imagined. He had gained his pur¬ 
pose for the time with Europe, but thenceforth the National party 
had become a fact in Egypt—a fact stronger than the Viceregal 
throne. 

The last phase of arbitrary rule which I witnessed before the revolu¬ 
tion was the reign of Tewfik Pasha. In the summer of 1879 the 
bondholders and others, made aware of Ismail’s design, and scenting 
the coming bankruptcy, put such pressure on the Powers that they in¬ 
tervened on tbeir behalf. Ismail was deposed, and his son succeeded 
him—the nominee of European finance. The character of this young 
prince I will describe. The son of a Circassian slave, who even before 
his birth had lost the good graces of her master, he was brought up 
in seclusion by bis mother, and wholly under her influence. Ismail 
bated his son, and his son was taught from his cradle the arts of dis¬ 
simulation which accompany fear. He remained longer in the harem 
than other boys, and learned no manly exercise either of mind or body. 
He has never learned the courage to speak the truth to men. Through¬ 
out his career he had shown himself a woman rather than a man. His 
mother was superstitious, and brought her son up religiously as such 
persons understand religion; and when he grew up and left her care 
it was to associate with the bigoted Sheykhs of the old school at the 
Axbar, the Hanfi ulema, with whom he gained a certain reputation of 
piety. Later, European masters taught him French and English, and, 
in common with nearly all Turks who speak these languages, he has 
a deep hatred of Europe he has not always been able to conceal. 

Tewfik, however, was not placed on the throne to rule. Riaz, the 
minister given him by the Powers, exercised all power in his name; 
but he himself was a cypher in the State. Riaz took up the reins 
again where Ismail had dropped them when he summoned the help 
of the National party, and that party has known no bitterer enemy 
than him. He, ruled by the police, by imprisonment, and the White 
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Nile. In the two years ofhisoffice more ih m -A thousand persons 2 
were exiled beyond Khartum, and every show of independence met 
with prompt repression. 

The National party, nevertheless, was not cowed. It had learned 
its strength, and the press in spite of Biaz continued, though with 
caution, to speak out. On the 9th of November its first printed 
manifesto appeared, in which the financial situation of Egypt was 
treated. The committee which drew up this document, besides such 
Egyptians as Sultan Pasha, Sami Sasha, All Bey Yemeni, comprised 
Ismail Pasha Yusri, Osman Pasha Lutfi, and Sherif Pasha—Turks 
who supported the movement as a means of power. I myself was its 
author in its French form, which differed slightly from the original 
Arabic. The following is a pricia of its chief paragraphs. 

t 

National Manifesto of 1879. 

At a stormy moment of his fate Ismail Pasha invoked to his aid the National. 
party of Egypt, whose existence he knew and which he feared. The appeal came 
too late. No one answered. Now the National party asserts itself to save Egypt 
from financial ruin. It claims the right of every nation to be a nation. It would 
instruct the people themselves to know this right. 

The National party regrets the diplomatic interference which has caused the fall 
of Egypt’s ruler, merited though this be. While bowing to the fact, it cannot 
accept a government imposed by foreign influence, as expressing the wants and wishes 
of the country, for the country was not consulted. It repudiates such a regime. 

Egypt feels herself young and strong. She will regenerate herself through 
herself. 

Egypt declares that she wifi free herself of debt. She is solvent, but she must 
pay in her own way. She must be self-administered. 

The National party admits the value of foreign help under restrictions, but it 
repudiates the political interference of foreigners. The motto of Egypt should be 
‘ Work without politics.’ The party embraces all who submit themselves to the 
common law of the land whatever their origin. 

The National party proposes to attain its object by peaceable means, resorting 
only to force in the last instance. It therefore appeals to Europe for justice, 
believing that Europe wishes Egypt's welfare, and especially to Prince Bismarck, 5 
the defender of the principle of Nationalities. The present manifesto cannot yet 
be signed by the leaders of the party, because exile and death is still the reward of 
patriotism; but under guarantee all will sign it. 

Egypt, as before said, accepts the debts of her Viceroys. But she objects to 
the pawning of her revenues to special creditors, such as those advantaged by the 
Goschen-Joubert Convention, and the Rothschild Convention. 

The National programme of finance is therefore as follows: 
a. The return of the Domain Lands to the State, 
ft. Withdrawal of all privileges to special creditors. 

c. Unification of all debts at 4 per cent. * ; 

d. Establishment of an international control, special and tempatGpy y for 
the sole purpose of overseeing the payment of the debt. 

This manifesto, of which six thousand copies were circulated, 
caused some commotion; the suspected authors went into a sort of 

2 The exact number I have ascertained to be 1,527 persons. 

1 This paragraph was inserted at the speoial instance of Ismail Pasha Yusri. 
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se&mbueiaent at Helwan, where they remained for a white under 
strict uurveillance. 

In the spring of 1880 Mr. Rivers Wilson returned to Cairo, and 
settlement of liquidation was made between .him and Riaz. 
Though it has been much extolled by European writersyit was xn fact 
the straw which bloke the fellah’s back ; and it certainly had the 
effect of turning the national feeling, which had hitherto ^pen mainly 
directed against the Turks, now mainly against the Europeans.' The 
clause of the arrangement which gave most terrible offeneewas the 
repeal of the Moukabalah settlement, whichconstituted a direct 
breach of faith with the peasantry, and involved them in the loss of 
some twenty millions sterling. 4 It was an injustice the poorest 
fellah could feel and understand, and which affected men in every 
village. For protesting against this astonishing injustice Hassan 
Moussa el Akkad, a young man of property in the ShergMeb, was 
exiled summarily to the White Nile, although Mr. Wilson had publicly 
invited criticism of his arrangements in the official paper. Now 
Hassan was a friend of Arabi’s, and this act of tyranny, brought 
home so near to his doors, served as the theme of the rising tribune’s 
most eloquent appeals. In Mb indignation he called upon his com¬ 
rades in arms to resist the tyranny which was threatening the life of 
every man in Egypt, and for the first time force was talked of as a 
remedy for wrong. 

An occasion soon showed itself for action, which the army was not 
slow to seize; and in this Arabi and his friends acted by the accident 
of a common hatred in concert with the Khedive, with whom they 
Were intimate through Ali Fehmi, colonel of the first regiment of 
Guards, who had married into the Palace. The position of the 
Khedive in this matter was as follows. Jealous of his arrogant 
minister Riaz, and hating the European Control which supported him, 
he thought to strengthen himself by leaning on the army. Ali Fehmi 
was Ms friend, and Arabi, too, spent much of his time at the Palace, 
where over games of draughts of which the prince was fond he 
sought to gain him over to the National cause. Arabia powers of 
persuasion are great, and he at that time had undoubted influence 
which, if pursued, might have made of the Khedive a ^popular 
constitutional king. But unfortunately he was of too poor stuff 
even to be led to a definite end. 

Having, therefore, taken counsel of Tewfik, the colonels drew up 
a protest which they handed in to Riaz, as Hassan el Akkad had done 
to Mr. Rivers Wilson, but resolved that it should not be similarly 
treated in their own case. It asked for a reform of the anny,for the 
employment of Egyptian not Circassian officers, and for the dismissal 
of the obnoxious Osman Rifki. Riaz made no reply, but laid his 

4 The largest portion of that loan was borrowed from usurers at immense sacri¬ 
fices, which are still hanging upon the victims of it. 
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plans in view of their destruction. It was neoessary, however, first 
to secure the Khedive’s nominal assent, and the minister—a violent 
man-^-had little difficulty in frightening his timid sovereign into 
ordering their arrest, and making himself tth accomplice of the 
treachery. An invitation was sent to his friends Ali Fehmi and Arabi, 
and th Abd el Aal, colonel of the Black Begiment, to attend a Meglw. 
The story las been often told. Before going to the rendezvous the 
colonels left word with their subordinates to watch what happened. A 
cordon of soldiers was stationed from the Palace to the barracks, and 
orders given to march to the rescue should the leaders be too long 
detained. It has been told how this succeeded; how the officers, de¬ 
prived of their swords, gave the signal, and how their regiments arrived 
at the double; how Osman Kifki escaped through a window, and how 
colonels and men together marched in triumph to the Abdin, where 
they received the forgiveness and the promises of their faithless con¬ 
federate. This first demonstration, purely military though it was, 
proved a signal to the nation. It spread the fame of Arabi, hitherto 
confined to the army and to his native Shergieh, far and wide through 
Egypt, and it pointed him out as the man endowed with the will and 
the courage to be the redresser of wrong. From that day petitions 
from all parts—a sure sign of power—poured in upon him on all 
sides from the peasantry; and from a leader of soldiers he became 
endowed with the title of leader of the nation. The man in fact had 
appeared in Egypt with the hour. 

This military revolt of February 1881 was the first act of the re¬ 
volution. The second was of a more purely national character; it was 
matured through the following spring and summer, and reached its 
result in September. In this not only the army, but the recognised 
civilian chiefs of the party were concerned, and once more the 
Khedive. Its object was no longer merely the overthrow of a war 
minister and the reform of the simple military service, but the over¬ 
throw of the whole Biaz Cabinet,' and of the system of despotic rule 
he represented. The prime movers in this matter were Sultan and 
Abaza Pashas—Egyptians both, and respectively the largest land- 
owners in Upper and Lower Egypt. These secretly issued circulars 
to the Sheykhs of the various villages with whom they were con¬ 
nected, and with the Notables of the towns, apprising them that the 
moment was arrived when the long-hoped-for dream of a parliament 
and constitutional government was to be realised. A constitution 
had been publicly promised by Tewfik in the first days of his reign, 
and he had reiterated this solemnly on the Koran since in private ; 
and the chief obstacle in the way of the nation’s hopes was Biaz. They 
were, accordingly, recommended to draw up a petition praying for 
the fulfilment of the Khedive’s promises, for representative govern¬ 
ment, for ministerial responsibility, and for the immediate summoning 
of the Notables for the purpose of framing an organic law. Sherif, 
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aa t&fc nominal head of the party, and the author of a former consti¬ 
tutional scheme, was to be put forward as a successor to Riaz, whose 
fall was to be demanded; and a promise was exacted from him that 
oil his succeeding to power he would at once carry out the programme 
of the party. Finally, Arabi and the officers were chosen as the ex¬ 
ponents of the popular will. It was arranged that on ^he 9th of 
September the three regiments should march to the Palace, that the 
petition should be presented by them, and the Khedive’s assent ob¬ 
tained for the fall of his minister. All was arranged with perfect 
secrecy and with perfect order. The troops before leaving the 
barracks received absolute orders under no circumstances to fire a 
shot. Messengers were sent to the Consulate to avert alarm, and the 
Khedive was instructed how to act his part in dismissing his minister 
without arousing a suspicion that it was at his own desire.. All, in 
feet, at that moment were in concert—the Khedive, the army, and 
the people—and on the day following the demonstration of Abdin all 
Egypt learned with delight that the reign of absolutism and ignorance 
was at an end, that the nation had entered into its rights, and that 
it was thenceforth to hold its own with other enfranchised nations of 
the world. 

Alas ! it could not foresee the forces which that world was to bring 
to crush it, nor the treachery and the tears and the blood in which 
those rights were to be finally overthrown. 

John Ninet. 
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The advocates of the pretensions of the Roman Catholic Church 
are skilful in adapting the tone of their arguments to the prevailing 
fashion of the day. Just now we are nothing if not scientific. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Mr. Clarke, in putting his case for the Lourdes miracles, 
appeals confidently not to our faith or our imagination, but to our 
sense of the value of evidence, and to our powers of weighing it and 
drawing conclusions from it. The evidence which ‘ women and priests ’ 
would give is left out of the question, and only trained experts who 
know what the ‘ derma and epidermis ’ are, and can talk about an 
4 anchylosis of the knee,’ are called into court. 

Mr. Clarke addresses two classes of readers in his paper. Catholics 
are informed to what extent their credulity or faith is required; and 
non-Catholics are confronted with such proofs of one particular set of 
miracles as in Mr. Clarke’s eyes can only be rejected by almost incre¬ 
dible folly or perversity. 

With the directions contained in the former half of his treatise I 
have nothing to do. I must remark, however, as an entire outsider, 
that the case of the rational Catholic seems a hard one. He is not, 
to be sure, to be cast out as a heretic unless he rejects thoae 
miracles 4 which have been examined by ecclesiastical authority and 
solemnly approved by the Ho’y See.’ But there are many other 
miracles besides these which commend themselves to a pious 
Catholic; and if he rejects them, he is 4 with difficulty ’ acquitted of 
4 intolerable insolence.’ He lays himself open ‘to the very gravest 
suspicion of disloyalty. The most charitable view to take of his con- 
vduct would he to regard him as having acted with a very imperfect 
knowledge of his duty a$ a Catholic, or as exousable propter magnttm- 
stultitiam , on account of Borne extraordinary perversity or prejudice 
amounting almost to monomania.’ After which, one does not see 
why Mr. Clarke should feel injured by the 4 smile of superior intelli¬ 
gence ’ from his Protestant friend. But these are not all the abusive 
epithets he applies to sceptical Catholics, A miracle recognised by 
episcopal authority must be accepted prima facie by ‘every sensible 
Christian.’ Those who assail it are ‘ most rash, presumptuous, and 
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£f the attack fails, the man is * most culpable, and a fool 
fiorhis pains.’ He is in any case, in which a large number of people 
believe, neither * a wise nor a loyal Catholic 9 to ran counter to 

tins consensus. 

These expressions are at any rate not wanting in vigour. They 
remind us of the racy language of ecclesiastical controversy of three 
centuries ago. It seems that if the ingenuous arts at Oxf&d softened 
Mr. Clarke’s manners, the Society of Jesus has allowed them to grow 
fierce again. However, Mr* Clarke may be safely left to settle these 
matters with his co-religionists. 

I am now speaking as one of those who, to use his own words, 
‘ have neither the virtue to love nor the intelligence to appreciate the 
Divine beauty ’ of his Church. To me, and others like me, he only 
addresses the last of his arguments. This argument he then applies 
to the case of the Lourdes miracles, and insinuates that none can 
‘ refuse to accept evidence so clear, so well-established, so multiplied, 
so various, so conclusive of the point at issue * without ‘ writing him¬ 
self down a fool if he declares the witnesses to be either dupes or 
impostors, and the facts they narrate either a lie or a delusion.’ 

Here, at any rate, is a clear and definite issue, expressed perhaps 
in somewhat peremptory and forcible language, but still presenting 
no ambiguity and no appeal to any authority to which a man who 
uses his reason at all can demur. The existence of a miraculous 
power 4 still energising in the Church ’ need not come into the question. 
Mr. Clarke’s opponent may grant it both for the sake of argument, 
and because to deny it would be at once a petitio prindpii , and a 
claim to prove a negative, which it would be rash and presumptuous 
to attempt. 

The question, then, between ns is simply this: 6 Is there evidence 
for the Lourdes miracles such as any reasonable man should accept ? ’ 
But even this question is a wider one than I care to undertake. I 
propose to confine myself rather to a smaller question. * Has Mr. 
Clarke in his paper given us sufficient evidence, or evidence of a soit, 
to convince an ordinarily rational man ? ’ 

He gives us three cases out of the many which he professeB to be 
able to adduce. It is, therefore, of these three, and these three alone, 
that I shall speak. 

I. Mdlle. Philippe is said to have been cured of paralysis, and of 
a ghastly wound in the throat, resulting from an operation or opera¬ 
tions for cancerous swellings. This cure was instantaneous and com¬ 
plete, took place while she was on her knees before the grotto, and 
has proved lasting. 

The evidence of this extraordinary cure is given in detail. It 
consists first of the statement of Mdlle. Philippe herself, and secondly 
of a statement by a doctor—M. Verge®—of Montpellier. To this I 
answer from the standpoint of the ignorant publio: (1) I have no 
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evidence before me as totlracharaeter or trustworthiness of either 
Mdlle. Philippe or M. Verges 1 do not impeach either* But I only 
cay that I find nothing in this statement to show that they are to be 
believed in a matter so unusual. In a matter that was of little con¬ 
sequence this would not perhaps occur to the mind. But that merely 
means that the case in point would not he worth sifting. Here, I 
submit, tlH case is of sufficient importance to justify the inquiry. 
(2) I submit that the evidence of M. Vergez is deficient in Conclusive* 
ness in an important point. He waS not present at the miracle, he only 
testifies to the curing of the wound (not a cancer); he does hot say 
how long the interval was between the time at which he had seen the 
throat in its wounded state and the time at which he examined it in 
its cured state. What he calls, therefore, ‘ instantaneous cicatrisa¬ 
tion ’ may have taken place gradually and naturally; and for anything 
that appears from his words, he only knew of its instantaneousness 
from Mdlle. Philippe herself. In which case his evidence adds 
nothing to hers. He appears not to mention the paralysis—the cure 
of which, therefore, as far as this statement goeB, rests wholly on 
Mdlle. Philippe’s statement. 

II. Mdme. Andr6 was cured of paralysis, affecting an arm and 
leg, making one eye blind, and one ear deaf. This woman also is 
cured instantaneously, without entering the water, and while engaged 
in prayer. 

Again what evidence have we given us ? First, that she is ex¬ 
amined before the Commission appointed to examine alleged miracles. 
In their presence and that of two physicians she shows that she can use 
the paralysed limbs. 

On this I remark : no names are given to the physicians, I am 
therefore unable even to make an inquiry about them, as I might in the 
case of M. Vergez. The time of her stay at Lourdes is not stated, 
or any ordinary means she may have employed for her recovery. The 
evidence of her previous state depends wholly on a statement of her 
husband’s said to have been inserted in a local paper, which does not, to 
say the least of it, read like the independent composition of a peasant. 
Again, one would be glad to know, before accepting so important a 
statement, who are the Commissioners appointed to investigate 
alleged miracles? By whom are they appointed? Have they 
interest, direct or indirect, in the miraculous reputation of Lourdes ? 
I must guard against being supposed in saying this to be casing any 
doubt on the integrity of any one. I am trying to point out the 
weak points in a piece of evidence of which I know nothing beyond 
what I read in Mr. Clarke's paper. 

III. M. Kenb de Bil is cured of a white swelling and wounds 
(presumably surgical wounds). ‘ He bathed in the sacred spring; 
the result was that the wounds and swelling completely disappeared.’ 

This cure is attested T>y M. Leys, who attended the patient for five 
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years, and was convinced that he was incurable* He examined him on 
the 13th of August (the day before he went to Lourdes)^ and found his 
condition as serious as ever. He examined him again on the 3rd of 
September, and ‘found that the white tumour, ulcers, and fistulous 
passage have disappeared, that the leg has become straight, and that 
the young man walks without the help of his crutches, which before 
were indispensable to him.’ ® 

This is perhaps the strongest of the three cases, as it presents 
the medical examination as definitely taking place immediately be¬ 
fore and after the visit to Lourdes. But X cannot admit that even 
this case, as it is stated by Mr. Clarke, is, or ought to be, satisfactory 
to an ordinary observer. The old question arises, Who is M. Leys ? 
What reason have we to be sure that he had not mistaken his patient’s 
case, and that the medicinal spring did not do for him what M. 
Leys declared to be impossible ? Such cases of mistake are not entirely 
without parallel. No evidence is offered of persons who saw M. Bene 
de Bil at Lourdes; no statement is made as to whether the cure was 
sudden or gradual, whether the disappearance of the ulcers did not 
account for the apparent straightening of the leg. 

Mr. Clarke concludes his evidence for Lourdes by a document 
contributed by Dr. Constantine James, ‘ a well-known Paris physician.’ 
It is of course my insular ignorance that makes the name a mere 
name to me. But I accept the description. I remark, however, that 
his statement only amounts to this, that he has seen patients whom 
he and others thought incurable return cured from Lourdes. I sub¬ 
mit that the element of human fallibility is again sufficient to pre¬ 
vent such testimony from being final. Dr. James does not allege 
that he has seen cures at Lourdes, though he visited the place. He 
gives no names, and no cases which in themselves are incapable of 
cure. I submit, therefore, that before we receive his statement as 
final, he must tell us of definite cases, of which he has direct and 
personal observation near to the time, and of such a nature that they 
were absolutely incapable of cure from any known medical treatment, 
or of any that was procurable by the patient; and even then a care¬ 
ful inquirer would be glad to have such opinions strengthened by 
other ‘ well-known physicians.’ 

I have in these few sentences endeavoured to show, not that the 
miracles did not take place, for I am not concerned to prove so much 
even if I could, but that the evidence adduced by Mr. Clarke is 
wanting in many elements of certainty, which any man would ask for 
in a matter of first-rate importance, even though it were admitted 
that it is such as we should receive in ordinary and comparatively 
unimportant affairs. 

I must conclude with a few words on Mr. Clarke’s general position 
of astonishment and indignation that reasonable men can be found 
to doubt the truth of facts tested and pronounced sound by the 
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Sacred College, by bishops, and bya general consensus of believers. 
Let me put a case. Take my daily paper that admits the advertise¬ 
ments of quack medicines. There you will find certificates of cures 
almost as miraculous, of every disease nearly under the sun, attri¬ 
buted to some ointment or pill, which on beiDg analysed is found to 
contain, in some small quantity, some quite harmless and wholly 
ineffectual^Irug. To the virtues of this medicine you will find in¬ 
numerable testimonials from peers and members of Parliament, from 
clergymen and lawyers, and, more surprising still, from physicians, 
with their full names and addresses, and many letters after their 
names. That the public believe and buy is proved by the enormous 
fortune realised by more than one of the patentees of these wonder¬ 
ful medicines. 

How do I account for this ? I cannot account for it at all. The 
prevalence and vitality of a lie is the most astonishing and dishearten¬ 
ing thing in the world’s history. How does Mr. Clarke account for the 
millions who believe in the divine mission and miraculous revelations 
of Mahomet or Joe Smith ? For the millions who live by the miiacu- 
lous life of Buddha ? For the millions who reject the authority of the 
Pope? What is called ‘priestcraft’ in religion is ‘party spirit’ in 
politics, and maybe defined as that devotion to one’s own sector 
party which blinds us to general truths, duties, or interests. This 
may perhaps go # little way towards an explanation; but I admit 
that it goes a very little way. I may indeed give up the problem 
in despair ; but one thing I do learn from it, and that is to care very 
little for numbers or a consensus of believers in estimating the truth 
of a particular alleged fact or tenet. The old proverb ‘ Magna est 
veritas et pnevalebit ’ should be, if we regard the history of the 
world at large, ‘ Magnum est mendacium et praevaluit.’ Nor am 
I the first to feel this. ‘ A wonderful and a horrible thing is com¬ 
mitted in the land,’ says Jeremiah; ‘ the prophets prophesy falsely 
and the priests bear rule by their means; and my people love to 
have it so.* That is the puzzling but the universal fact—‘ my people 
love to have it so.’ One feels tempted to cap Mr. Ciarke’s cardinal and 
his taro mio (p. 769) by a reference to that other cardinal and his 
almost as historical saying. At any rate, the truth remains* * Vulgus 
vult decipi eb decipitur.’ 


E. S. Shuck burgh. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF AN OPPOSITION. 

Much has been said and written during the last few weeks, not only 
as to the general question concerning the conduct of a Parliamentary 
Opposition, but also with particular reference to the condition and 
prospects of the Party at present out of office. It is difficult, as in¬ 
deed recent experience has abundantly shown, to dilate upon the more 
personal branch of the subject without appearing to know either too 
much or too little. And a controversy which has for its main object 
to determine the prudence of individual politicians, or the merits of 
a course of action perhaps not yet fully developed, is more likely to 
stimulate rancour than to restore confidence. The ancient adage 
which recommends the washing of dirty linen at home, and the equally 
venerable saw which describes the nature of the bird that fouls its 
own nest, are not even yet entirely out of date. But while it may be 
well to dwell as little as possible on the incriminatory features of 
such narratives, there may yet be perhaps material found in them 
which may be useful in constructing a theory regarding the posi¬ 
tion and duties of an Opposition. 

When we remember that the existence of a more or less regular 
Opposition is coeval with that of the two great parties which have so 
long divided public confidence in this country ; and that for at least 
two hundred years our successive sovereigns have found in its ranks 
the materials of an alternative Ministry, it seems strange that there 
should at the present time be room for doubt, and even for argument, 
as to its precise functions; or that half the newspapers and all the 
quidnuncs of our own day should be busying themselves with an 
almost frantic earnestness of speculation in the endeavour to analyse 
so bald a truism as * The’business of an Opposition is to oppose.* It 
is not necessary for our purpose to adopt the view either of the 
Conservative pessimist or of his brother optimist. While the one in¬ 
veighs without stint or scruple against such organisation as his leaders 
can boast, and the other complacently assures us that all - is for the 
best in the best possible of parties, it may not be impossible to ex¬ 
tract even from these apparently contradictory assertions something 
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wbicheven their authors may recognise Os a cottiinon basis of p&Btical 
etHce. ' 

It is, I hope, almost superfluous to point oOfc that the dutyof an 
Opposition, no less than of a Ministerial majority, is twofold^ Every¬ 
body will admit that while It Owes 7 allegiance to its Sovefisign and 
country, it has also a duty.to perform foritself. The man who Wishes 
to serve th$ State must not forget his own health or reputation* As 
the apostle advised his favourite disciple to mingle sufficient stimu¬ 
lant with his daily regini&ri 9 so Kras he also careful to inculcate such 
a line of conduct as should* let no mandespisOthee.* And as a man, 
so also a party will find itself best adapted for the performance 6f 
public duty by keeping itself in good fighting trim, while it avoids 
at once the extremes of ridiculous extravagance arid despicable weak¬ 
ness. It will follow from this that a party in Opposition will be 
always ready to do battle with the Ministry of the day, not merely 
upon those great issues which are fraught with momentous conse¬ 
quence to the State, but also whenever it may find a fair and 
legitimate opportunity of exhibiting to the country such powers ate 
it may possess, and of training in the practice of Parliamentary 
dialectic those who are to be its cbhmpions in the competition for 
the service of the State. 

An exuberant verbosity has been dedicated, ever since the death 
of Lord Beaconsfield, to the celebration of his career. And as Mr* 
Disraeli spent the greater and the more vigorous part Of his public 
life in Opposition, his shade is constantly invoked to support any 
dogma which finds favour with each writer on this interesting sub¬ 
ject. Instances may, of course, be multiplied in which Mr* Disraeli’s 
action at some particular moment may be cited in favour of either an 
aggressive or a defensive policy. While it is, I believe, considered 
impious by a great number of people to suggest that Mr. Oladstone 
ever made a mistake as a Minister, it is almost equally an article of 
faith with at least as many others that Mr. Disraeli was equally in¬ 
fallible as a leader of Opposition. Indeed, these two beliefs, so far 
from being antagonistic to each other, are largely held in common—- 
for the Worshipper of Mr. Gladstone is in many cases acute enough to 
perceive that it enhances the glory of his hero to have triumphed 
over an adversary whose courage, craft, and ambition he believes to 
have been scarcely surpassed by the Prince of Darkness himself. 
if you could have asked Lord Beaconsfield, he would probably have 
been the first person to admit that Mr. Disraeli committed many 
blunders in that particular field of statesmanship in which it is the 
fashion to regard him as pre-eminent. Publicists continually do de¬ 
clare that the late Prime Minister is entitled to almost* Unapproach¬ 
able renown because he conducted his party thftmghthe many phases 
of an ever-varying conflict until the hopeless minority with which be 
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setout became the triumphant majority of 1 87 4. Jt is certainly 
with no wish to disparage the strategy of that brilliant and sagacious 
leader that I venture to dwell for a moment upon one or two of the 
incidents of his leadership which make it possible to conceive that 
this result was not necessarily or altogether due to his tactical skill* 
•To begin with, the circumstances which created the Conservative 
minority in the Parliament of 1847, at which time Mr. Hisraeli first 
began to exercise a commanding influence in its councils* are scarcely 
to be considered auspicious, so far as his share in them is concerned. 
That Sir Bobert Peel had, by his change of policy regarding the 
Com Laws, alienated the great majority of his party in the House of 
Commons is, of course, not to be denied; and that a reconciliation 
between him and his followers was possible was certainly extremely 
doubtful. That Mr. Disraeli should not have been proof against the 
temptation to precipitate a rupture and to widen the breach between 
Sir Bobert and the Protectionists was perhaps natural enough, though 
the particular act by which the Peel Ministry was upset—the division 
on the Arms Bill—was an exhibition of factious animosity rare in our 
recent annals, and such as we may suppose any politician who aspired 
to become a party leader would be slow to imitate. The unexpected 
and conspicuous ability shown by the member for Bucks when the 
party which he had helped to separate from its former leaders was 
suddenly deprived in the following year of the services of Lord George 
Bentinck, is perhaps the most remarkable parliamentary phenomenon 
in the records of our century. He well won the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer which, in 1852, rewarded his services and consolidated 
his authority. But it is at least open to question, especially when 
we consider the combination which was formed to resist his first 
Budget, whether Lord Derby’s first administration would not have 
possessed a much greater chance of longevity had it been represented 
in the House of Commons by any other minister. In those days, and 
indeed for a long time afterwards, the Tory party might well have 
addressed Mr. Disraeli in the language of the Boman lover: 6 Nee 
tecum possum vivere, nec sine te.’ Just as his brilliant gifts and 
unfailing audacity rendered him indispensable, so also did the aver¬ 
sion which he had inspired—an aversion not wholly confined to the 
benches opposite—render him, at least for the greater part of his 
Parliamentary life, almost impossible, at least in the character of a 
leader of a majority. 

This peculiar combination of talents and circumstances alike 
unusual, destined Lord Derby’s great lieutenant to be perpetually 
repeating the labours of Sisyphus. Quick to see an opportunity, and 
sometimes prudent enough to forego it, he was ever in the tantalising 
position of one who, possessing the qualities by which victory can be 
attained, still carries with him, as part of himself, that which must 
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preclude him and his followers from Any enjoyment of that victory. 
That such a man in such circumstances should come to be regarded 
by his countrymen as an almost ideal leader of Opposition is natural 
enough. But, as I have endeavoured to show, his performance of that 
rdle is hardly so much due to a great conception of the part thus to 
be played, as it was the resultant of those two powerful contending 
forces, Mr.Oisraeli’s genius and the public sentiment regarding Mr. 
Disraeli. Again and again, at times when the bias of national 
opinion was indubitably Conservative, he found himself in Opposition; 
ever and anon when the star of his opponents seemed most in the 
ascendant,'some deft manoeuvre or some happy inspiration enabled 
him to snatch a brilliant and unexpected victory. Nor were there 
wanting occasions, it must be confessed, when some egregious, and, as 
it seemed, wanton blunder, intercepted the progress of his party and 
himself on their way to the promised land of official responsibility. 
Had it been possible to heal the feud between Peel and his adherents 
on the one hand, and the party led by Lord Derby on the other, it is 
scarcely too much to say, as we look back upon the ten or twelve 
years which followed the formal acceptance of the Free Trade dogma 
in 1852, that the Conservative party might have held office through¬ 
out the whole of that time. The one great obstacle to this was Mr. 
Disraeli himself, and bitter must have been the mortiBcation of the 
statesman, who, while the strength of his party enabled him to arrest 
almost whenever he chose the policy of the Liberal Minister, when¬ 
ever it assumed a Liberal complexion, had yet to sit by throughout 
years unruffled by a single breeze of Radicalism, and in Parliaments 
infinitely more Conservative than we shall ever see again, and see 
Lord Palmerston with a majority which could scarcely be reckoned 
at half a score, and frequently ceased to become a majority at 
all, still safe in office and in a popularity which the Conservative 
leader was reduced to assail by vain denunciations of‘ bloated arma¬ 
ments.’ 

Yet none will deny that to Mr. Disraeli, above and beyond all 
his contemporaries, belonged what Mr. Pitt considered the cardinal 
quality of statesmanship—-patience. He knew how to keep the game 
alive by daring reconnaissances and lively demonstrations; he could 
stimulate the courage of his own party, or infuriate antagonists less 
irascible than Mr. Gladstone by the exhibition of Parliamentary 
swordsmanship, seldom rivalled, and never perhaps surpassed ; but 
while this sort of thing was necessary to rally his forces and to main¬ 
tain his own reputation, few will doubt that he did much more to 
pave the way for their, and his, ultimate triumph, by his wise 
neglect of more than one tempting chance of joining issue with 
his adversaries when many thought the opportunity especially 
favourable. Take, for instance, the often quoted case of the 
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War; without attempting to dogmatise on what mpt I 
mmtp& always be a subject of controversy, I may be permitted 
perhaps to say that the cause of the Southern States was, in the 
Opinion of a great many persons well qualified to judge, extremely 
pqiular, not only with what are called the governing, classes (as |o 
that there could be no doubt), but with a great majority of this nation 
at large. The Northern States, the Yankees of comm# parlance, 
were generally disliked. The lingering resentment attendant upon 
the-great revolt which established American Independence, though 
happily much abated by time, and destined as we hope never, to be 
revived, was doubtless gratified by the spectacle of a political 
Nemesis which threatened the Transatlantic Republic with retribu¬ 
tive schism. That those whose Constitution had originated in rebel¬ 
lion should be vexed in their turn by rebellion appeared not incom¬ 
patible with the eternal fitness of things. The Southerners, so 
far as we knew anything about them, were esteemed a chivalrous and 
a hospitable race ; they were fighting as they contended for their own 
liberties: the disruption of the colossal Power which was overspread¬ 
ing the continent of North America might not improbably increase 
the security of our own dominions on that side of the Atlantic, while 
it could hardly fail to extend and develope our trade with the new 
confederacy of the Planter States. The Government of the day— 
Lord Palmerston’s—was more than suspected of a disposition to give 
practical effect to the sympathy for the Southern cause which had 
been avowed by more than one of its members. On this, as on many 
other questions, the Tory party in the House of Commons believed 
Lord Palmerston himself to be in accord with them; and the pressure 
which might have been used to make him declare himself, if it 
separated him from some of his colleagues and any considerable 
section of his party, might have been fraught with the double 
advantage of bringing about results which seemed desirable in 
themselves, and, at the same time, of breaking up the Liberal 
Mrmstry. There are not, and I think have not beep, very many 
statesmen who in a crisis so arduous could have preserved the equal 
mind as did Mr. Disraeli. There are not wanting, of course, those 
who lament the loss of an opportunity for striking such a stroke of 
state. . And though this is not the place to enlarge upon the possible 
consequences of such a policy if successful, it must be owned that the 
conception of a powerful Southern Confederacy, linked to England by 
ties of political amity and commercial interest, has its fascinating 
side. It was thought at the time that the Yankees might not im¬ 
probably be glad of such an excuse for terminating the war as would 
have been supplied by the expressed sympathy of Great ^Britain with 
the Confederate cause. Mr. Disraeli, as far as we can judge, thought 
otherwise. He foresaw a sanguinary, protracted, and almost fratricidal 
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war between ourselves and the Norflbena BepubBc. He felt that, 
sooner or late, the people of this country would condemn a conflict 
which Gould not be justified by an appeal either to the national 
conscience, or to the immediate interests of the nation. He probably 
regarded as doubtful the establishment, even with our assistance, of 
the Southern Confederacy; while he recognised as certain the legacy 
of eternal ifttred which such conduct on our part would leave behind 
it ih the breasts of the Northern States, whether defeated or victorious. 
Painfully conscious as he must also have been of the scarcely con¬ 
cealed preference of many members of his party for Lord Palmerston, 
he nevertheless found courage, even at the risk of diminishing his 
hold upon his own followers, to steer clear of the dangerous attractions 
offered at once by party enthusiasm and personal ambition. How 
fortunate, both for the country and for his party, and not least, it 
may be added, for his own fame, has been the result of his self-denial 
and self-control, experience has abundantly demonstrated. 

Other pregnant examples of his prudenee in abstaining from that 
provocative style of defence which encourages attack may be found 
in the strategic skill with which he withstood Lord John Bussell’s 
and Mr. Gladstone’s Beform Bills. The first of these was certainly 
not desired by the country, and was equally unpopular with both sides 
of the House. It is in the face of such a combination of circum¬ 
stances that a Leader of the Opposition usually seeks and finds an 
opening for asserting his pretensions to a more important post. But 
Mr. Disraeli was astute enough to know that while many Liberals 
were anxious to get rid of the Bill, they would almost certainly 
choose to accept it if the alternative to that course was to be his 
assumption of office. So while he took up with great force and 
dignity the position befitting the leader of the constitutional party 
upon such a question, he preferred seeing the unhappy measure 
stifled by the amendments of Liberal members, and finally despatched 
by an important Whig official, to adopting any course which might 
have seemed to promise a party triumph. In the case of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s more celebrated fiasco, while the same state of circumstances 
more or less prevailed, Mr. Disraeli’s position was one of considerably 
greater difficulty. There was no lack of eminent Liberal members at 
least as ready as on the former occasion to do the Bill to death, but their 
patriotism did not stop at that point. It has always been understood 
that there existed in the Cave of Adullam the nucleus of a Cabinet^ 
which, while not disdaining the support of Tory votes to upset Mr. 
Gladstone, and condescending enough to be willing, by using the 
same means, to reign in his stead, was, even in this embryonic stage, 
so exclusive in its nature as to afford no room for Mr. Lisraeli. The 
statesman whom it was thus sought to displace, had to fight his 
battle with the aid of allies, to whom his person was as odious as were 
Vol. XIIL—No. 71. L 
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thepriaciples propounded by Mr. Gladstone. How that battle was 
fought and won is in the recollection of nearly every public’man. While 
the Adullamites believed they were using the Tory party, Mr. Disraeli 
was using them. They had the glory of the oratorical triumphs, 
tibey procured the overthrow of Lord John Russell’s ministry, but 
when the spoils of victory came to be distributed, Mr. Disraeli 
resumed the leadership of the House of Commons, and th% were still 
below the gangway. Yet, adroit as was the manipulation of parties 
and individuals then exercised by him, and valuable as such dexterity 
must always be to a party leader, it may fairly be doubted whether 
in this transaction it was not rather as a master-at-arms who guards 
his own head than as the leader of a party, that he may be said to have 
shone. He would never himself have admitted that in taking office 
to pass the Reform Bill of 1867, he did injury to the following whom 
he had undertaken to educate, and it is not just to hold him respon¬ 
sible for all the consequences which have flowed arid may hereafter 
flow from that measure; but it will not be until this generation has 
passed away, that an impartial judgment can be formed respecting 
a step so momentous as that new departure. 

It will be seen that it is possible to combine a sincere belief in 
Mr. Disraeli’s greatness as a party leader with the conviction that the 
greatest services which he rendered to his party were performed rather 
by way of abstention than by way of action. That the exceptional 
bitterness which he infused into the political vocabulary had an in¬ 
jurious effect upon his own career in consequence of the rancour with 
which it inspired his enemies, can hardly be denied. And so far as 
his career was identified with the position of the party which he 
led, the same detrimental effects may be attributed to the same 
cause. But there can be even less doubt that the terrible prestige 
which he acquired so long ago as the Corn Law discussions, gave him 
an enormous advantage in debate, an advantage which was largely 
shared by a party which throughout his leadership was never very 
prolific of oratorical power. Balancing then the advantages and 
disadvantages accruing to the Opposition from their leader’s peculiar 
gifts and from his exercise of those gifts as an orator, it may not unfairly 
be concluded that although both, and more especially the leader, fre¬ 
quently sustained injury from the sharpness of the weapons which he 
handled, they both, and especially the party, were gainers in an even 
greater degree by the consternation inspired by bis prowess. 

This estimate of bis achievements would, however, be more imper¬ 
fect even than it is, if it did not contain the admission that where lie 
assumed the offensive in action, and not only in speech, he was con¬ 
tinually liable to grave errors of judgment. It has been sought to 
show how invaluable at times was his coolness, and what has been called 
the * detachment ’ of his mind from the passions and predilections of 
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party warfare. But it woidd almost seem that his very incapacity 
to share the warmth of colleagues and adherents rendered him a 
. particularly bad judge of those occasions when it might be expedient 
to attack in force. No greater blunder in political strategy has pro¬ 
bably been ever perpetrated than the China Vote in 1857, and it 
would be sadly easy to multiply instances of similar aberrations. 
Having regard then to the qualities displayed by him in the long 
period which lasts from 1848 to 1874, it is surely open to us to con- 
■ elude that he was one of those who become, rather than are born to 
be, leaders of Opposition, and that there is nearly as much to learn 
from his mistakes as from his successes in that character. 

It has not perhaps occurred to every politician of the present day 
that whatever may have been the special fitness of any contemporary 
statesman for conducting Opposition in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Disraeli’s almost uninterrupted tenure of the post actually precluded 
his best known competitors from exhibiting their aptitude for a part 
which he is considered to have made his own. As a matter of fact 
Lord Palmerston waB only for about a year and a half the titular 
chief of an Opposition which throughout that time commanded a 
numerical majority, and therefore was, and continued to be, an 
Opposition, simply because it could not agree to form a Ministry. 
Important qualities must doubtless have been brought into play 
by such an abnormal state of affairs, and qualities such as Lord 
Palmerston may reasonably be credited with possessing, but they 
were not those which are essential to an ordinary leader of Opposition, 
Mr. Gladstone, again, although against his will he submitted to be 
styled for a brief space the leader of the Liberal Party, after his fall 
in 1874 was never contented to bowl while his opponent was batting, 
and speedily gave up the game so far as the House of Commons was 
concerned. It follows then that since the days when Lord John 
Russell contended with Sir Robert Peel, no Liberal statesman has 
ever addressed himself seriously to the task of leading an Opposition, 
with the single exception of Lord Hartington, The times and the 
parliaments in which Lord John Russell held his own are already so 
remote that it would be difficult to deduce from his course of action 
any lessons bearing directly upon present events. And the com¬ 
parative disappearance of Lord Hartington from the front rank of his 
party already makes the gossips of to-day recall his leadership as an 
event of a bygone epoch. But there can be no question that it was 
a very remarkable performance, and one which taken alone would 
entitle the ‘late leader of the Liberal Party’ to a distinguished 
position among the Parliamentary worthies of the nineteenth century. 
Upon other men the mantle of leadership has devolved either by the 
selection of some illustrious predecessor or by the force of irresistible 
circumstances. To Lord Hartington, necessarily a representative of 
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the more aristocratic section of his party; the Fates decreed a suc¬ 
cession to a leadership just vacated by a vanquished and despondent 
’predecessor, after a tolerably close contest withamore democratic 
competitor* The party, discomfited by the unexpected calamities of 
the general election of 1874, was further disheartened by the with¬ 
drawal of its chief in the hour of its adversity. It had been, as it is 
believed, almost evenly divided between its new leader^and a rival 
who to longer experience and greater parliamentary prestige added 
the advantage of bourgeois sympathies and North-oountry connection. 
The Government of Mr. Disraeli was not only strong in the House of 
Commons, but free from any particular embarrassments either at 
home or abroad. Their first acts were such as were calculated to 
attract popular support without provoking constitutional difficulties. 
The new leader of the Opposition was by common consent a very 
indifferent orator, and it was generally supposed that although 
possessed of good sense and fair abilities, he had never cared to 
make himself particularly conversant with affairs of state. And 
above and beyond all these deficiencies and difficulties the part 
which after all he had to play was that of Patroclus, or at best of 
Diomede, while Achilles sat apart in his tent. Nor does this adum¬ 
bration of the facts do full justice to the awkwardness of the situation. 
It was not always easy, as we know, to find a champion to do battle 
with Hector under circumstances thus discouraging, but any champion 
might fairly have been excused for declining the combat if Achilles 
had been wont from time to time to appear as a free lance upon the 
flank of bis army, or bad been suspected of prompting independent 
action on the part of Thersites and bis friends. But Lord Harrington 
cared for none of these things. He looked neither to the right nor 
to the left; he knew little of finesse, and less of oratory; he had no 
hope of snatching party triumphs, and, so far as the public could see, 
no great desire to distinguish himself; he was overmatched not only 
by the battalions but also by the experience, the ability, and the skill 
of the Minister; but he had accepted, perhaps reluctantly, a position 
the importance of which he appreciated ; he determined not to fall 
short of the adequate performance of its duties ; and he succeeded in 
discharging them to the astonishment not only of his opponents, but 
also of his friends. 

What were the qualifications which Lord Harrington brought to 
the effectual fulfilment of his new functions ? He had great modera¬ 
tion in his own political views, coupled, however, with an absolute 
devotion to the interests of a party, not always as moderate as himself; 
slow to act, and not vividly sympathetic, he was yet free from that 
curious inability to share the predilections of his followers which dis¬ 
tinguished Mr. Disraeli; not only had he nothing to seek by way of 
personal advancement, but all the world kne# that he was making, and 
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not always with the best grace, a sacrifice <*f hispenonal convenience 
in undertaking the uphill game towbich he was committed; but above 
all, he-was rich in that saving common sense—perhaps the rarest of 
all advantages which a parliamentary leader can enjoy—which 
enables its possessor 

upon the House of Commons at large, and to speak, as it would 
appear instoctively, after however halting fashion, the sentiments 
which the interchange of conflicting opinions has commended to the 
secret judgment, if not to the actual votes, of the majority of members 
present Lord Harrington sought no rhetorical triumphs, and yet, 
possibly as much to his own surprise as to that of others, he actually 
achieved more than one; he attempted no surprises, he never 
sought to profit by any symptom of disaffection in the Ministerial 
ranks—never, save on one occasion, throughout that period during 
which his leadership was undisputed did he lend himself to factious 
opposition. Whether from a lack of sympathy, or in accordance 
with the suggestions of a calculating foresight, he never offered to the 
Government of the day any cordial aid in contending with the difficul¬ 
ties which presently environed them; distasteful as the duty evidently 
was, he did not shrink from the attendance in the House and the 
assertion of his own views, which was necessary to keep himself and 
his party before the world; and yet it may be doubted whether our 
Parliamentary records show an example of more successful manage¬ 
ment of an Opposition than is to be found in the history of the years 
from 1875 to 1878, in which Lord Harrington devoted himself to 
that uncongenial task. He can hardly be considered responsible in 
the fullest sense for the manoeuvres which signalised the latter years 
of the late Parliament, after Mr. Chamberlain had repudiated his 
authority and Mr. Gladstone had made manifest his intention of 
again directing the action of the Liberal party. It is probable that 
in face of either of these embarrassments taken singly. Lord Harring¬ 
ton might have vindicated his title to guide the Opposition, had he 
chosen to do so. Why he did not choose to do so need not concern 
us in considering our present subject. 

Such a survey, necessarily incomplete, as has been attempted of 
the methods adopted in our own times by those who have led the 
Opposition in the House of Commons may serve to establish some 
general conclusions, though perhaps hardly of the positive order, as 
to the course which should be followed by a party which aspires to 
official responsibility. Even if it is not possible to lay down any rule 
as to what should be done, it may be easier in the light of such 
examples to realise what it is better to leave undone. The Country, 
AX f wtwg as it may he in the case of those whom it has raised to power, 
is still wise enough not to require from the Parliamentary Minority 
any such declaration of a policy as is implied by what we may call a 
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attitude. Wherever an Opposition has left the safe 
limits of criticism and resistance, it has felled to diminish the con¬ 
fidence on which the Ministry must be supposed to rest. It is not the 
superior claim that an Opposition may seek to enforce on the ground 
of its j lister appreciation of the public interest whick is likely to wean 
the House of Commons or the constituencies from & preference that 
has been recently expressed. Still less is jt probable t&a&the favour 
of the English people will be gained by factious obstruction to 
proposals which it may be persuaded to regard as a part of the 
mandate it has entrusted to its favourites. But such independent 
judgment as is even yet to be found in England, apart from the 
clamour of party newspapers and partisan organisations, looks for 
information upon public questions to a bold and unsparing examina¬ 
tion of Ministerial measures by those whose raison d'etre is their 
disapprobation of the Ministerial policy. If the representatives of 
the Opposition are mute or feeble in utterance when momentous 
questions are at issue, the rank and file of their party will always be 
prone to find in obstructive action a vent for the sentiments which 
would have been more legitimately expressed by the oratory of their 
leaders. It may be, and has often been, the more judicious course for 
those leaders to refrain from attack when the opportunity seemed 
most provocative; but a passive attitude if permanently maintained 
must tend to disorganise forces, which can only be kept in heart 
by such successes as the blunders of any minister must frequently put 
within the reach of his opponents. 

The history of a Parliamentary Minority, whether under the 
guidance of Mr. Disraeli or of Lord Harrington, need only be studied 
to show the impossibility of laying down any ‘ hard and fast * theory 
of the tactics of an Opposition. What is prudent at one time is 
imprudent at another. What may be acceptable to Oppositionists of 
one party may be exceedingly distasteful to the other party when it 
has to occupy a similar position. The nearest approach to a general 
maxim upon the question is perhaps that embodied in Lord Beacons- 
field’s advice to his followers at Bridgewater House, to be found, as 
often as their principles would permit, in the majority. In every 
Ministry there must always be a section which is nearer to the Oppo¬ 
sition than the rest of the party to which it belongs. Every occasion 
which offers for supporting or encouraging this wing of the Minis¬ 
terial phalanx should be utilised, not only for the immediate enforce¬ 
ment of the principles which are dear to the Opposition, but also with 
a view to a future disruption in the Ministerial ranks. An Opposition 
which holds its principles dearer than office may well be content to 
strengthen the hands of such allies as it may discover in the opposite 
camp when they pluck up the courage to differ from their usual asso¬ 
ciates. And it is by forming part from time to time of a majority thus 
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ttieparty usnaflyin ft minority comesto be reg&rdedaa 
the representative of jthe more deliberate opinion of the nation. An 
instance Which wilt at once occur to everybody of the advantages of 
such conduct, is to be found in the successful resistance offered to 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s demand to take the Parliamentary Oath, Another, 
if it were necessaiy, might be cited in the defeat of the Government 
on the amendment which they had accepted, restricting the search for 
arms in Ireland to the hours of daylight. An Opposition must be 
singularly clumsy or exceptionally unfortunate which does not find 
means’for multiplying such opportunities of commending itself to 
public favour. And leaders of Opposition must be something more 
than clumsy or unfortunate if, abandoning the opportunities which 
are certain to occur to those who know how to wait, they seek by 
unnatural alliances or snap-votes to snatch a Pyrrhic victory or pro¬ 
voke a premature expression of public opinion. 

If we grant, then, that the general attitude of those who sit on 
the left of the Speaker should rather be one of expectancy than of 
aggression, we must not be supposed to admit that where the policy 
of the Government gives an opening for such an exposure as may 
excite indignation out of doors, the occasion should be lost. Such 
an occasion, in the opinion of many on both sides of the House, was 
afforded by a celebrated incident in the history of last year. And it 
was allowed to pass with a mere desultory discussion, which showed 
that the professed critics of the Ministry were really more frightened 
than elated by the unusual chance of displaying their fighting 
qualities. It may be thought a rash assertion, but I believe many 
a political observer will echo it, that if Mr. Gathorne Hardy had 
still been a member of the House of Commons, the Ministry would 
not have survived by a week the promulgation of the Kilmainham 
correspondence. The opportunity was wasted and may not recur. 
Nor, as things are at present ordered, can the Opposition hope to gain 
much by its recurrence, however much the country may have lost by 
the impunity accorded to Mr. Forster’s colleagues.. 

But if it is not easy to pronounce as to what an Opposition 
should recognise as its necessary functions, so far as its action is con¬ 
cerned it is not difficult to observe what any Opposition should seek 
to avoid. A system of regarding the events of to-day merely as pegs 
on which to hang vindications of the policy which, however un¬ 
reasonably, was yet unmistakably condemned by the verdict of 
yesterday; a theory of public life which regards the House of Com¬ 
mons as a theatre for the endless repetition by meritorious but un¬ 
distinguished actors of the parts in which they have egregiously 
failed to retain popular approval; a disposition to regard individual 
action as mutiny, and independent thought as flat blasphemy—these, 
indeed, are good indications of the regime which has brought a party 
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into Opposition, bu thev are not the evidenoesof the spiiitwhieh 
shmaM restore it to power. 

: , Whon a party is ejected from office* the first duty of its lender 
is to confront with unabated courage the legions of his successful 
adversaries. The first duty of the colleagues to whose ill-luck or 
mismanagement the catastrophe has been due* is to efface themselves 
until their country, or at least their party, recalls them to their 
former prominence. 4 Sweet are the uses of adversity,’ and sweet 
they may be found alike by the ex-minister who is relegated to ob¬ 
scurity,* and by the new aspirants to Parliamentary honours, who 
should enjoy in Opposition a freer scope for abilities hitherto un¬ 
recognised. A Ministry goes out of office sometimes because its 
policy is unacceptable ; more frequently because its perewmd 
is discredited. Happy is the party whose former functionaries 
appreciate in time the significance of this truth. The fact that a 
man has been useful to a Prime Minister at a particular juncture 
may have been a very good reason for introducing him at that 
moment into the Administration. But the reflection, that having 
been thus brought forward he has not been able to sustain the 
Government against the shock of attack, is at any rate as sufficient 
a warrant for his standing aside at least for a time to see whether 
others may not establish a better claim upon the confidence of their 
associates. 

If it may be permitted again to revert to the practice of Mr. 
Disraeli, it will be seen that he was always ready to bring forward 
the rising men of his party or to discard those colleagues whom he 
considered to be suited for retirement. It was in Opposition that 
the merits of Mr. Hardy, of Sir S. Northcote, and of Lord Robert 
Cecil were developed. It is in Opposition that those who held 
secondary rank in a late Administration, as also those who held no 
such rank at all, must make good their claim if they can to future 
authority and influence. Even the Leader of the Opposition, though 
he must in any case speak often, and if a great orator hardly too 
often, may do well to recall how frequently the greatest orator we 
have ever seen conducting an Opposition was content to leave not 
merely a share, but the principal share in a great debate to one of 
those younger allies who thus attracted public interest while they 
learned to bear the weight of personal responsibility. It is not 
necessary to have sat in a Cabinet to be able to represent an 
Opposition in dealing with a particular subject; and the Cabinet of 
the future will be all the stronger if the way into it is to be made 
good rather by proved excellence in debate than by suppose&obse- 
qi|iousness to the Cabinet of the past. 

Some of those who have recently written on this subject have 
dealt not only with the general question, but also with the particular 
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organisation, or lack of organisation^ be found in the ranks of the 
present Opposition, as wall as with what, is called the Dual leader¬ 
ship. 'It can scarcely be decent, ood certainly can in no sense be 
profitable, to discuss in public any nausea of domestic difference which 
are peculiar to a particular household* Suffice it to say, that if ex¬ 
clusive tendencies prevail in the counsels of any party, or if a dis¬ 
position should at any time exist to prefer the views of county mem¬ 
bers to those of borough members, or vice versd, to exalt the interests 
of the boroughs over those of the counties, a grievous mistake will 
have been committed of which at present no trustworthy indication 
can be seen. If a party chooses to entrust its management not to 
experienced and practical men who are content to work outside the 
House of Commons, but to Parliamentary busybodies who must 
chatter within its walls, it must, of course, take the consequences. 
But even these need not entail permanent disaster if the error is 
rectified before it is too late. A party, like an army, requires in its 
servants not only skill but secrecy, not only secrecy but loyalty. It 
cannot afford to dispense with any of these qualities, still less with 
all of them. But a party which has opened its eyes to the value of 
these desiderata need not find any very serious difficulty in supplying 
them. 

As regards the Dual Leadership, it may be as well to remember 
that so long as we have two Houses of Parliament, a dual leadership, 
in a certain sense, there must always be. When the Leader of the 
whole party sits in the House of Commons, the responsibilities of his 
colleague and lieutenant in the House of Lords are doubtless mate¬ 
rially diminished. And yet even in such a case it will be impossible 
for the representative of the party to avoid occasionally taking action 
without having been able to consult his Chief in the other House. 
But when the Leader of the party sits in the Lords it is obvious that 
his vicegerent in the Commons must accept a responsibility for in¬ 
dependent action of daily and indeed hourly occurrence. When the 
absolute Leadership is in abeyance, no doubt the position is one of 
exceptional difficulty so far as the two Chiefs are concerned. But 
so long as an entente cordiale is maintained between them, the 
members of their party need not be appreciably effected by it. It 
may be said that the embarrassing position in which Lord Salisbury 
found himself at the last stage of the Arrears Bill was due to this 
cause. No doubt he suffered from imperfect information as to the 
fighting disposition of the rank and file in the Commons; but this 
might as easily have been the case if he had been the actual Chief 
of the Party, but still dependent upon others for his knowledge of 
the feelings of his followers beyond the Chamber in which he sat. 
And the very fact that the Dual Leadership has not been in the 
least disturbed by what then happened is the best proof that its 
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difficulties can easily be surmounted by those who face them with 
mutual oonfidence and untarnished honour. Jfo party can trust its 
leaders unless it sees that they trust each other. And this, whatever 
may be their other embarrassments, is now, as for many years it has 
been, a distinguishing characteristic of the two able and honourable 
men who conduct Her Majesty’s Opposition. 


Henry Cecil Raises. 



THE FUNCTIONS OF CONSERVATIVE 
OPPOSITION. 

% 

D cuing the last few months a strange panic has seized a certain 
portion of the public, which bids fair, unless checked in time, to shake 
thd faith of many who have hitherto believed in the Conservative 
party. The despondent croakings of a' few Conservatives who have 
no experience of office have induced a belief + that the party is so 
conducting its opposition to the Government as to nullify a possible 
return *of public confidence. The idea has consequently gained 
ground that a line divides the Conservative ‘ party of action * from 
the main body almost as sharply as that which separates Mr. Parnell 
and his followers from Mr. Shaw. Colour has been lent to this 
view by the recent attempt of a very limited number of Conserva¬ 
tives to prolong the contest on Procedure, although the equally limited 
attendance of members deprived the struggle of the smallest interest. 
In fact, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, after the main division on the 
cloture had been taken, the numbers of the Opposition varied from 
five to twenty-five during the speeches of their own party. But these 
skirmishes have not been without their weight in the country. The 
efforts of the few 4 faithful and true ’ who combated the Ministry 
throughout shone out conspicuously in such a session. Those who 
look upon Opposition as a constant system of 6 pegging away ’ were 
greatly exhilarated, and not a few went so far as to assert that genuine 
Conservatism was more truly represented in the House of Commons 
by Lord Randolph Churchill than by Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Naturally people are not wanting to take up this cry. Journals 
like the Daily News, which are dependent on Conservative splits to 
equalise the balance of Liberal secessions, are forced to trade on 
anything which can be possibly twisted into disagreement between 
the Conservative chiefs and their subordinates. The most is thus 
made of any divergence of tactics, and public attention is constantly 
directed to points of strategy rather than of public policy, much less 
of principle. Leading articles are gravely written on the failure of 
the Opposition to seize this or that point of attack, as if the whole 
object of parliamentary warfare were to trip up the Ministry or to 
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secure a satisfactory number of contradictory assertions from the 
Prp&e Minister. The more general such an idea becomes, the more 
danger is there that a statesmanlike course will be abandoned for an 
imperfect imitation of the worst qualities of Irish obstruction. 
Guerilla attacks' are very well in their way, and they have been 
marvellously efficacious in the present Parliament—a fact for which 
we have to thank the constant concessions by the Groy^mment to 
importunity rather than to argument. The public is becoming more 
and more diverted by such attacks and interested in those who 
make them. Hence the cheers recently evoked from a deputation 
representing a great body of Manchester Conservatives at the very 
shallow epigram in which Lord Randolph Churchill declared his con¬ 
viction that 6 the duty of an Opposition was to oppose and not to 
support the Government.’ 

It would be interesting to know what would have been the 
feelings of the great Conservative leaders who have passed away—of 
Peel, or of Disraeli—had they found themselves adjured to conduct 
Opposition in this fashion. We may imagine the sarcastic com¬ 
ments with which the late Prime Minister would have greeted each 
fresh departure in the Ministerial Irish programme, or the remorse¬ 
less criticisms which Peel would have applied to the economy which 
has produced an increased income-tax. But to have invited either 
of these leaders, the test of whose merit in Opposition was success, 
to weary out their supporters by constant countermarches and false 
starts would have even surpassed the courage of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The party must indeed be weak which needs to fortify 
itself against the enervating effects of impartiality by actions in 
which public spirit must be left behind. 

Those, however, who have watched the proceedings of the present 
Parliament will note the very undue importance which may be 
attached to such speeches. The worst implication which can be 
conveyed by them is that Lord Randolph Churchill sees opportuni¬ 
ties of turning Government blunders to advantage of which Sir 
Stafford Northcote has not availed himself. It would be an insult 
to the merest tyro in politics to credit him with the belief that a 
system of constant and nagging criticism will re-establish the con¬ 
fidence of constituencies in the Conservative leaders. Predicating 
this, it would puzzle any man of whatever politics to name instances in 
which the Opposition have failed to challenge the unusually frequent 
invasions of principle which have characterised the present Farlia- 
ment, though they may not have done so to the best advantage. 
On the other hand, it would not be difficult to point out occasions 
when the effect of a specific protest has been marred by the appear¬ 
ance of factious opposition below the gangway. The weak point in 
the polity of the Opposition leaders is that from oircumstances they 
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have hem forced to attack too Mtm ; that, except in respect of the 
Coercion Bills, they have not been able to make their support of the 
Ministry sufficiently clear where they have agreed with them, and 
that in consequence the influence of decided and uncompromising 
criticism has been frittered away* The Opposition is undeniably 
weak at present in , the House of Commons, but it would be infi¬ 
nitely weaker if it were to alienate all moderate men by a success 
sion of carping and querulous attacks, the sincerity and public spirit 
of which might be severely questioned by the constituencies. The 
time, therefore, has come to ask, In what respect has the Conserva¬ 
tive party failed, and where has it succeeded, in discharging the 
functions of an Opposition ? 

When the Parliament of 1880 assembled, Mr. Gladstone found 
himself supported by a majority of 120 Liberals, and on most questions 
of party policy he has commanded the votes of some fifty Home Eulers 
as well. It is obvious that, in the face of such support, very little 
could be done by the Conservatives per se. Nevertheless, the Brad- 
laugh question has been fonght by Sir Stafford Northcote from 
beginning to end with complete success, despite the strongest 
pressure which the Liberal whips could bring to bear. No one will 
dispute the unanimity, whether rightly or wrongly, displayed by the 
Conservatives in this contest; and the succession of defeats ex¬ 
perienced by the Prime Minister, considering the present inequality 
of parties, is probably unparalleled in Parliamentary annals. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this success would have been achieved 
had the general feeling of the House in respeet of Mr. Bradlaugh 
been obscured by a loud trumpet-call to Conservatives to 4 oppose 
the Government.’ Yet this, we may be told, is the solitary 
instance of successful Conservative strategy during the present 
Parliament. 

Some ground has certainly been given for this accusation by the 
ill-sustained, and therefore futile, attacks which have been recently 
made on the Ministry. But the fault of this lies not with the leaders, 
but with the rank and file of the party. The last three sessions have 
been unusually trying ones. Truly, the fact that Parliament has sat 
during nearly the whole of two out of the last three years may 
furnish some excuse for the bad attendance of members who are in a 
hopeless minority. But this want of self-sacrifice has most incontest¬ 
ably operated to the detriment of the party. On many occasions the 
leaders have been left to fight their battle almost alone, and, but for 
the aid of the f irregulars,’ would have cut a worse figure than they 
have done. And yet, in other cases besides that of Mr* Bradlaugh, a 
hearty effort on the part of the whole party has been plenteously 
rewarded* In the Opposition to the Compensation for Bisturbance 
Bill, the two Houses acted together, the Committee discussions were 
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well sustained, the Bill was rejected, and the Ministry had to accept 
the defeat. What might have been the result had the same course 
been taken on the Irish Land Bill of 1881 cannot be estimated, 
for it was never attempted. From first to last the Opposition, 
although thoroughly at one in principle, pursued a hopeless strategy. 
The object of every one was to emasculate the Bill . But some preferred 
to give & general support to the measure and to concentrare attack on 
a few vital points, while others tried to tear the Bill to pieces in detail, 
and thereby force the Government to reconstruct it. These varying 
counsels naturally handicapped the Conservative chiefs, and by far too 
great moment was attached to the opinions of the few Ulster members 
whose seats were believed to depend on the Bill, and who at critical 
moments hung on the backs of those who desired to fight it throughout. 
Hence the opposition to the Bill was conducted most unfavourably; 
one amendment was substituted for another ,on the second reading, 
and ultimately a division was taken, from which fifty Conservatives 
were absent, while members on both sides who denounced the measure 
at every turn in private could not be induced to attend the Committee 
regularly. For two months the Bill dragged out its weary length, 
although it was sufficiently obvious that, without a heartier support 
from the minority in the Commons, the Lords could not give full 
effect to their views. At each stage it was hoped that the Whigs 
would rally to strike a blow in support of their principles; but 
nothing was done throughout which could justify the Government in 
receding from the position they had originally taken up. Therefore 
when we consider the gigantic leverage possessed by the Opposition 
in respect of the principles assailed, it is to be regretted that they 
mixed their Conservatism too weak to gain substantial concessions 
or to influence the country. 

This is a typical instance of the manner in which defective 
strategy may detract from the apparent cohesion of a great party. 
The moral has since been pointed even more plainly by the Arrears 
Bill- The dangers which beset a party are indefinitely multiplied 
when the over-activity of a few is brought into sharp contrast with 
the apathy of the many. With both of these the Conservative leaders 
have lately bad to deal. While a portion of the field are rushing at 
their fences, the great majority never appear to see the fence till they 
are right on it. The Arrears Bill was before Parliament three months. 

A score of members had made up their minds to oppose it through 
thick and thin. Their fellows egged them on, and yet, when suddenly 
brought face to. face with a possible dissolution, the main bodydecided 
that the question was not sufficiently important, or the time was not 
ripe for an appeal to the constituencies. In the Upper House the same 
fame was enacted. And yet those who objurgate the dual leadership 
and anonymously deprecate the cloture which surrounds the front 
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bench, must be aware thafc is the d6cr«oa which liord Salisbury 
took be was not only thoroughly in accord with Sir Stafford Narth- 
cote, but was actually carrying out the mandate given to him at 
three successive meetings of the party. This episode, indeed, suggests 
a doubt whether those who follow have not even more influence on 
the strategy of a party than those who lead. ^ 

But whiH Conservatism has thus suffered in the House of Commons 
from misdirection of force and want of self-sacrifice, similar failings 
have be$h visible outside Parliament. The House of Commons has 
lost much of its old attractiveness. The duties of a member become 
yearly more engrossing. It is dot only that the hours of work are 
longer than they were and attendance more trying, but constituencies 
are much more exacting. The recess is far from being a holiday. A 
borough likes to see its member at local functions ; a county calls its 
representative to half-a-dozen agricultural meetings, each of which 
is more important than the others, and quite distinct. Beyond this, 
political associations have been largely formed on either side and need 
stimulant in the shape of 6 extra-Parliamentary utterances.’ The 
strain of these has in fact gone far to account for the temporaiy 
breakdown of Sir Stafford Northcote, who had not enjoyed a complete 
month’s holiday since his emancipation from office. All this makes 
Parliamentary life something else than the goal of social ambition, or 
the reward of hereditary connection. It has lately been whispered 
that the general disposition to pass the Corrupt Practices Bill is not 
unconnected with the inability of party managers to find candidates 
ready to spend enormous sums to enter Parliament under such con¬ 
ditions. Certainly the supply of available young men is not so large 
as it was, and whether this be due to landed depression, or to what¬ 
ever cause, it is a force which touches the Conservatives first. A 
party which has from time immemorial included a laige section of 
men in whose lives politics are only an incident must feel the loss 
when a Parliamentary career becomes too irksome for any but a 
devotee. Such is the tendency of the day. Men are Wanted who 
will work up constituencies so rigorously as to ensure success, and 
they are not to be found. The number of eldest sons who lost their 
seats at the last general election was absolutely appalling, for county 
elections are not to be won now by a dash at the finish, though 
Parliamentary crises are too often determined by men who have run 
up from the country to vote. But unless those who by connection 
and influence are calculated to keep the country firm to Con¬ 
servatism set themselves to the task, and make themselves the mouth¬ 
piece of grievances which it will otherwise fall to an agitator to 
express, the backbone of the party in opposition will be gone. No 
body of men ever appeared so hopelessly beaten as the Tories after 
the Reform Bill of 1831, and the Protectionists after 1846, but the 
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energy of Feel and aiberwards of Disraeli re-established the Pa^iar* 
through that very self-sacrifice which ifraow-tstted 
for and found lacking. 

These circumstances have led to the gap in the Conservative 
polity which Lord Randolph Churchill and his friends have risen 
to fill. They have found constant openings where the Conservative 
chiefs have been paralysed by the absence of their au^orters. It 
was chiefly due to the 4 Fourth Party ’ that throughout the session 
of 1880 there was any continued resistance to the Government at 
all* They initiated the struggle about Mr. Bradlaugh, and pulled 
the labouring oar in every measure which the Government pressed 
from May to September. But their province was attack, and their 
mission could therefore only be a temporary one. Mere destruc¬ 
tiveness can add nothing to the position and hopes of Conservatism. 
What is needed beyond the self-reliance which may be shown by a 
small minority in attacking a powerful Ministry is the faith in Con¬ 
servative principles, as such, which will carry conviction to the 
doubtful. It may be expedient to discredit the Government, but 
Ministries cannot long trade on the discredit of their predecessors. 
Those, therefore, who, without an alternative policy to propose, show 
by speech and letter a determination simply to enfeeble the Ministry, 
may not even serve their present turn. Mr. Disraeli, after an almost 
unique experience of conducting opposition without a previous career 
in office, shrank from the repetition of it. The influence of a private 
member who is only held responsible for the present, cannot equal 
that of a leader who has to rally his party for a future. Conservatives 
in the House must therefore bestir tb emselves, lest the country learn to 
regard them as a sort of dull background to the picture in which Lord 
Randolph Churchill and his friends are the only prominent figures. 

‘ Wanted, a policy! ’ is a terrible drawback to Conservatives at the 
present time. Perhaps the greatest legacies which Lord Beaconsfield 
left to his party at his death were his international successes and the 
defence of the land. The fruits of the one seem to have been filched 
by Mr. Gladstone, while the old fable of the bundle of sticks is being 
more and more exemplified in the case of the other. When a Radical 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s stamp gravely recommends that ‘beneath 
the inscription on Lord Beaconsfield’s statue detailing his virtues 
and public services should be added one line commemorating the 
faithful imitation of his policy by Her Majesty’s Government, his 
political opponents,’ we see the turn of the tide. Mr. Gladstone has 
at last grasped at the great secret of Lord Palmerston’s hold on the 
nation, of which he had allowed Lord Beaconsfield to become the 
residuary legatee. Side by side with this, the present Government 
has entered on the crusade against landed proprietors, reeently adoptpd 
as a Liberal watchword by Mr. Chamberlain in a gratuitous letter of 
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advice to the electors of Wigan. These two Hues of policy are well cal¬ 
culated to secure the votes of the commercial classes, whose interests 
must be maintained abroad, and of that great body of electors whose 
politics are summed up in the fact that others have what they desire to 
obtain* The substantial advantages thus offered to certain sec 
electors cannot be outweighed by indiscriminate abuse of Mr, Glad¬ 
stone, or bp laudation of his predecessors. The last general election 
was admittedly fought too much on these lines by the Conservatives at 
a time when Liberal promises were being showered on all classes. The 
complaint of some of the reporters who attended a candidate for a 
metropolitan constituency throughout his contest that they never 
heard a word from him on Conservative policy, to vary the glorificar* 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield and of himself as a fit candidate, points its 
own moral. 

The time has come for those who believe in the vitality of Con¬ 
servative principles to lay out a clear programme for themselves in 
and out of Parliament. Waiting to see how the cat jumps will not 
restore Conservatives to power. The late (xovernment, in their 
anxiety to pass social reforms which would influence the towns, 
somewhat shook the loyalty of the agricultural classes. Nor was this 
owing to any special fault of Sir Stafford Northcote, but to the 
fatality which linked together Parliamentary obstruction and foreign 
war. The domestic inactivity of 1878 and 1879, which Liberals 
delight to refer to a ‘ spirited foreign policy,’ was an episode on which 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain could throw much light* 
But it none the less affected the temper of the constituencies. Sub¬ 
stantial measures of social reform like the Artisans’ Dwellings and 
Friendly Societies Bills may have influenced the boroughs. But it 
is. doubtful whether they gained the Conservatives half as many 
votes as were lost under the influence of the placard, largely circulated 
from the Liberal headquarters, of a British soldier being flogged by 
a Zulu. The boroughs were not pacified and the counties were 
aggrieved. Landlords both in England and Scotland saw little cause 
for satisfaction in the Agricultural Holdings Act, the voluntary 
character of which had not made it even a stopgap to Liberal demands, 
yet English and Scotch farmers grumbled that so little was done to 
define tenant-right. Moreover, in the prostration caused by bad 
seasons, the large subsidies from the exchequer to the local rate* 
were almost wholly forgotten; and farmers, with bankruptcy staring 
them in the face, talked calmly of the total remission of the malt- 
tax. Certain sections of the clergy were influenced by theaame 
feeling, while the Ritualists bitterly resented the support given by 
Conservatives to the Public Worship Regulation Act. These causes, 
in addition to the want of energy on the Conservative side previously 
alluded to, go far to account for the loss of so many agricultural 
Vol. XIII.—No. 71. M 
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saata in the counties which had suffered most from the depression. 
It jaemains to consider how they may be won back again at the next 
election. 

There is, without doubt, a great opening for Conservative policy 
in this direction. The promises of successive statesmen, based on 
the expressed opinions of Sir Robert Peel and those who were re¬ 
sponsible with him for the introduction of Free Trajje, are still 
unfulfilled. The land is overburdened with rates wholly unconnected 
with the districts in which they are levied. The maintenance of 
pauper lunatics by a rate on real property alone can be no more 
justified in argument than the old law, by which a man who lived 
all his life in one parish and became a pauper was saddled in his old 
age on the union in which he happened to have been born. Yet 
anomalies of this character are perpetuated, while social progress is 
increasing the rates in one direction as fast as they decrease in 
another. It is, however, obvious that these questions cannot be 
touched by a Government largely dependent for its majority on the 
boroughs, whose wealthier inhabitants would be the losers by the 
change. Hence we see a Ministry developing a popularity-hunting 
and tenant-farmers-toadying propensity at the expense of the land¬ 
lords, while this substantial piece of justice remains untouched. 
And yet, if the county householders, whether enfranchised or not, 
were polled throughout England, the importance which they attach 
to this grievance would probably outweigh that of a possible exten¬ 
sion of the franchise. If Conservatives could only put forward the 
reorganisation of local finance as an indispensable item in their pro¬ 
gramme, it would accentuate the attempt of the last Government to- 
give the county ratepayers some relief. 

Not far remote from this, and of kindred effect, is the question 
of general finance. The country at large knows very little of the 
figures which make up the annual budget, and is only too ready to 
give the credit of economy to whichever party claims it the loudest. 
The burden of taxation in Great Britain is easily borne compared 
with that in Germany, Russia, or most continental countries. What 
the British taxpayer, therefore, cares most about is not a fitful relief 
from taxation, but security from unexpected demands. The financial 
bait of the remission of income-tax held out by Mr. Gladstone in 
1874 may be said to have completely failed in securing support to* 
his party. But this was due to the knowledge that the justice of the 
tax—often admitted by Mr. Gladstone himself—would cause its re¬ 
imposition if other sources of revenue should become slack. On 
the other hand, taxpayers naturally resented the creation of a fic¬ 
titious surplus at the expense of the efficiency of the navy, as proved 
by Mr. Ward Hunt a few months afterwards. But for the large 
demands on the exchequer during the Afghan war, Sir Stafford so 
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manipulated the revenue is the succeeding years, despite very bad 
seasons, as to redeem Tory finance from the suspicion of profoseness. 
Undoubtedly a minister who has hounded down his opponents for 
‘aggravating existing distress by the burden of unnecessary wars* 
should have a system ready to hand for avoiding such inconvenient 
episodes* But hitherto Mr. Gladstone’s financial readjustments 
and foreig%diplomacy have been so far from reducing taxation that 
they have produced a yearly addition to the income-tax. This is it 
point which Conservatives might with advantage lay to heart and 
profit by. 

Beyond these practical questions lie a variety of sentimental and 
social grievances of which Liberals have been allowed too much to 
claim the monopoly. Conservatives in opposition, without commit¬ 
ting themselveB to a definite scheme, may well indicate the point to 
which they are prepared to go in carrying out desired reforms. And 
this, where compromise is possible, will be a far more efficacious and 
public-spirited method of action than mere opposition. N o better in¬ 
stance of judicious and timely interposition can be cited than the Settled 
Land Bill of Lord Cairns, which has closed the mouths of Mr. Arthur 
Arnold and others who care more to mulct the landlords than to free 
the land. A similar policy would go far to conciliate classes which 
are otherwise rendered irremediably hostile to Conservatism. This 
consideration would notably apply to such questions as the liquor 
traffic, as to which it is not made sufficiently evident that Conserva¬ 
tives differ from Liberals not in their desire for temperance, but in 
their love of freedom, and in the fear of inflicting hardship on the 
labouring classes. It is not necessary, and it is certainly not conso¬ 
nant with electioneering strategy, to mix up such measures as these 
with the great party differences on the franchise and on confiscatory 
land bills, which are legitimate subjects of bitter and determined 
combat. 

It would be impossible, without undue prolixity, to attempt any¬ 
thing like a complete review of the Conservative creed. The main 
object will be attained if the members of the party can be induced to see 
that they must define the nature of their principles, and be ready to 
make sacrifices for them. Unless a point cFappui be found, Conser¬ 
vatives will soon be doing nothing more than following at a convenient 
distance in the wake of Radicalism. If this be taken to heart by 
those who think that in yielding points of principle in detail they are 
emulating the diplomatic conduct of Opposition by Lord Beaconsfieid, 
they will see how grievously they are mistaken. Therefore it is that 
leaders and followers should act together, and that above aU the policy 
and position of the Conservative party should be fairly intelligible to 
the country. The prospect of a coalition with the Whigs or any other 
section of the Liberal party appears to grow yearly more remote. Those 
who shrank from connection with the Conservative party while Lord 
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Beaconsfield lived appear now to be equally timorous of the influences 
of Lord Salisbury. The present Conservative policy is something very 
like what Liberal policy^ was under Lord Palmerston. But the rapid 
march of Liberal ideas in the last few years has completely out¬ 
stripped the advance of Conservative feeling; and the presence of 
Radicals of the stamp of Mr. Labouchere in the House of Commons 
is calculated to widen the gap. Hence it is that Conservatives have 
little to hope unless from the genuine convictions of those Liberals 
who feel that they cannot keep pace with their party. The consti- 
tuencies have never quite recovered the shock of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform 
Bill in 1867. The ‘ leap in the dark * obliterated the greatest of the 
-old party distinctions. There seemed no reason why any Liberal 
nostrum should in future find a solid wall of Tory feeling to break 
a gainst . In fact, there are many who from this precedent have 
learned to regard politics as a sort of interminable game in which the 
only study of the one party is to displace the other. This is just the 
sort of notion which is most injurious to genuine Conservatism. 

It is therefore very necessary that the main body of the party should 
not become committed to what may be termed political freaks. Great 
stands upon principle can do nothing but good ; but this is different 
from the adoption of certain cries merely as a set-off against Liberal 
proposals. It may be that Sir Robert Peel’s dictum, 4 A physi¬ 
cian should not prescribe till be is called in,’ cannot be literally 
interpreted witb advantage in this age of gladiatorial exhibitions by 
party leaders. But if the prescription is given, the patient should be 
forced to swallow the dose. The attempts at an alternative policy in 
the present Parliament have not been fortunate. Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
intended motion on the purchase of Irish estates fell to the ground; 
Mr. Bourke’s censure on the Government in respect of Arabi Pasha 
perished of inanition. Such notices, if they do not advance, may detract 
from the vigour of a party. Yet it is well to recollect that these reverses 
are common in Opposition, and that Lord Harrington’s leadership was 
repudiated by large sections of his followers on several important occa¬ 
sions in the last Parliament. But there is no Achilles on the Conserva¬ 
tive side to reappear in arms and to efface the memory of past vagaries 
by his personal valour. 

Whoever may be selected as leader of the Conservative party 
must keep pace with the forces below. It is well to face realities 
and to acknowledge that the new cycle of Radicalism through which 
England is now moving is one in which the working classes are dis¬ 
playing the aptitudes for political domination which have been too boldly 
accorded to them. But the nation, while it delights in the possession of 
motive power, will feel more and more the want of a stable regulator. 
It is for the Conservative party to show that they are calculated to 
stand in the breach. Even at the present time their mission is not 
in abeyance. They cannot afford to wait for a sudden revival of 
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Conservative enthusiasm, or for the full development of the vacilla¬ 
tion of purpose which is ridding the present Ministry one by one of 
its inoit ardent supporters. But until the party inside the House of 
Commons can meet Liberal innovations with something more than 
mere destructiveness, and until the clearly defined aims of Conserva¬ 
tism have replaced the national desire for organic change, it will be 
impossible?not to say prejudicial, for the country to enter on a new era 
of Conservative government. 

W. St. John Brodrick. 
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A SWEET-WATER SHIP-CANAL THROUGH 
EGYPT 

If the opinion of the country could be taken on the question, there 
is little doubt that the vast majority of Englishmen would be found 
to insist that the Government ought not to lose the present oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining some substantial concession in connection with 
the Suez Canal, and our maritime rights in Egypt generally. If, on 
the other hand, the opinion of France were taken, it would probably 
be found to be no less unanimous in favour of leaving things alone. 
The reason for this difference is not far to seek—it is a practical one 
on the part of England, and a sentimental one on the part of France. 
Englishmen object to the delays and high charges characteristic of 
the present Canal, and also fear a repetition on some future occasion 
by the directors of the French Company of the manifestation of ill- 
will exhibited not long since by M. de Lesseps. Frenchmen, remem¬ 
bering that the Suez Canal is essentially a French undertaking, not 
unnaturally take a patriotic pride in maintaining its national cha¬ 
racter. Shipowners and commercial men in this country are accus¬ 
tomed to look for increased traffic facilities and reduced tolls where 
high dividends are realised, and their anticipations are well founded, 
since opposition companies quickly intervene if the original company 
prove refractory. The system is otherwise in France, where exclusive 
concessions for a certain number of years are the rule. Habits of 
thought differ in the two countries, and although the proposal to 
construct another Suez Canal may to Frenchmen savour of ingrati¬ 
tude, to Englishmen it appears to be the most natural thing in the 
world. 

Nothing could be more ungenerous than to endeavour to depre¬ 
ciate at this moment the eminent services rendered by M. de Lesseps 
in connection with the long-deferred project of a Suez Canal. The 
professional services of M. Voisin, the distinguished engineer-in-chief 
of the work, and of his able staff of assistants, are also entitled to the 
cordial recognition of English engineers; for there is a right way and 
a wrong way even of cutting a ‘ ditch,’ as it has been contemptuously 
termed, across an isthmus. Nevertheless, in justice to Lord Pal¬ 
merston, it is right to remember that the original conditions of the 
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Canal Company’s concession contained many objectionable clauses, 
which would have been fatal to Lord Wolseley’s recent operations, 
had not the foresight of the Government led to their enforced with¬ 
drawal. These clauses included, amongst other things, the vesting 
in the French Company of a belt of land along the entire length of 
the Canal from the Mediterranean to the Bed Sea ; and, further, the 
sole rights % the Sweet Water Canal from Cairo to Ismailieh and 
Suez, which formed the line of advance in the recent campaign. 
Owing to the intervention of the English Government, Egypt bought 
back the above concessions, for which the Suez Canal Company had 
given nothing, for the sum of 3,686,000£. 

M. de Lesseps has always been very anxious to satisfy the world 
that he holds an exclusive concession for the construction of a 
maritime canal across the Isthmus of Suez. This claim is not as¬ 
sented to either in England or Egypt; but it is unnecessary to discuss 
the question here, as the alternative canal, briefly described in the 
present article, and illustrated by the accompanying plan, is not 
proposed to traverse the Isthmus. 

The canal referred to was projected by the late Khedive in 1874, 
with a view to mitigate as far as possible the evils which had resulted 
to Egypt from the construction of the Suez Canal. No arguments 
or statistics are required to show that the diversion of traffic from the 
important port of Alexandria, and the carriage of passengers past 
Egypt, instead of through it, must have arrested to a disastrous 
extent the growth of prosperity in the land of the Khedive. What¬ 
ever faults may have been found with the late Khedive, a want of 
intelligent appreciation of the requirements of his country, as regards 
means of communication, agriculture, and commerce, has not been 
one of them ; and it must be admitted that any project by so high an 
authority, of the character of the proposed Alexandria to Suez Canal, 
is entitled to most careful consideration. To any one acquainted with 
the late Khedive’s intimate knowledge of the details of public works 
in Egypt, it would be idle to speak of engineering difficulties or 
impracticability in respect to a canal or similar undertaking projected 
by him, or which had received his sanction. 

As the ruler of Egypt, the Khedive, in laying out an alternative 
Suez Canal, had in his mind the attainment of three great objects: 
(1) to make Alexandria one of the important ports of the world, and 
to establish docks for sea-going vessels at Cairo; (2) to provide an 
alternative ship canal, by which the traffic would be taken through 
the heart of the country, instead of across an outlying desert; (3) to 
provide high-level irrigation for the cultivated land of Lower Egypt, 
and means for reclaiming a large area of desert and marsh land, at 
present of no value to the country. It cannot be denied that the 
Khedive’s project is well adapted to fulfil these desiderata. 

Beferring to the map, it will be seen that the proposed canal runs 
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from Alexandria to Suez, via Cairo, a total distance of two hundred 
andforty miles. The Nile divides the canal into two portions, which 
may be best described separately. At Cairo the level of low water 
is about thirty-nine feet above sea-level, so there will be a current 
down the two portions of the canal, towards the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea respectively. The rate of this current will depend upon the 
quantity of irrigation water abstracted from the castfl, but will 
always be very moderate. Locks are provided where the canals join 
the Nile at Cairo, and basins and docks for the accommodation of 
shipping. From the basin on the left bank of the river the canal 
wends its way by straight reaches and easy bends to Alexandria, a 
total distance of 118 miles. At the 56th, the 66th, and the 85th 
mile, locks are provided, as the fall from the Nile to the sea 
would otherwise lead to a current of destructive rapidity. An 
aditional lock at the 31st mile will be worked during high Nile* 
It will be seen from the map that for the last 28 miles of its 
length the canal runs through Lake Mareotie, and that the inter¬ 
ference with cultivated lands is minimised. 

On the right bank of the river, the canal, leaving the Cairo 
dock basin, follows approximately the general course of the Ismailieh 
and Sweet Water Canal to Suez, a distance of 122 miles. Locks are 
provided at the 40th mile and at Suez for use during low Nile, and 
in flood-time two locks, at Cairo and at the 22nd mile respectively, 
would be brought into operation. The works on the canal call for no 
observation, as they are similar in character to those on the thousands 
of miles of canal already constructed in Egypt. 

There is, however, one undertaking of importance incidental to 
the working of the canal which may be referred to in greater detail— 
namely, the Nile crossing. It will be necessary to warp vessels across 
the Nile from lock to lock, and to ensure this being effected with 
safety and despatch, regulation works of some magnitude are requisite. 
The spot selected for the crossing is a little distance below Cairo, where 
the two flood channels unite and form a single stream of fairly regular 
and equal flow. Training walls and banks are designed to confine 
the river to a permanent course for a certain distance above and below 
the point of crossing, and direct the scour so as to maintain the re¬ 
quired depth for the passage of vessels. A railway bridge is provided 
to connect the lines on opposite sides of the river, and to serve as 
a carrier for the traversing mooring to which ships would be attached 
when crossing the Nile. The mode of procedure would be as follows:— 
A vessel, say from Suez, on arriving in the Cairo basin, would be 
slewed round, and passed through the lock into the Nile, stem fore¬ 
most, with her bows pointing straight up stream. A wire hawser would 
be attached to the traversing mooring, and the latter would be hauled 
across the railway bridge by fixed hydraulic engines at the Cairo docks, 
taking with it the attached vessel. On arriving at the opposite bank, 
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the vessel would be in position to outer the lock to the Alexandria Canal 
bow first. There is no cross current tending to embarrass the opera¬ 
tions, since the locks point sharply down stream, and the ships leave 
the looks stem foremost, and enter them bow foremost. This explana¬ 
tion is necessary, as some misapprehension has arisen on the point. 
From the experience gained in the working of the great railway 
ferry, near fihe same spot, it is estimated that ten minutes will amply 
suffice for the warping of a vessel across the river, from one canal to 
the other. The operations are of the simplest character, and the 
vessels will at all times be under the perfect control of the steersmen. 

Works of a comparatively inexpensive character will suffice to 
adapt the existing ports of Alexandria and Suez to the requirements 
of the maritime canal. The provision of an alternative ship canal 
was, however, but one of the objects sought to be obtained by the late 
Khedive. Irrigation facilities had to be no less carefully considered, 
and it is necessary therefore to see what the proposed canal will effect 
in that direction. 

Assuming the barrage of the Nile to remain in its present incom¬ 
plete condition, the level of water in the ship canal will rise to the 
level of that of the adjoining land, at a point near El Teirieh, on the 
left bank of the river, and near Belbeis, on the right bank. All lands 
north of these points will be thus irrigated without pumping, and 
lands south of the same will be similarly favoured after the Nile has 
risen a few feet. Generally it may be stated that the canal from 
Cairo to Alexandria will convey an ample supply of water at the requi¬ 
site level to irrigate, without pumping, the half-million feddans of 
cultivated and cultivable land in the province of Behera, and that the 
canal from Cairo to Suez, in like manner, will satisfactorily meet the 
requirements of about a million feddans of land in the provinces of 
Charkieh and Dakalieh, and considerably increase the facilities for 
irrigating a further area of about a quarter of a million feddans in 
Gallioub. Irrigation water might be conveyed from the Alexandria 
Canal across the Nile in syphons to the cultivated' lands between the 
two branches of the river; but the irrigation of these lands would be 
more perfectly effected by the completion of the barrage. 

As frequent reference is made in discussing Egyptian affairs 
to the Barrage of the Nile, it may be well to give a brief de¬ 
scription of that very important structure. It is claimed that Napo¬ 
leon the First, when in Egypt, suggested the construction of such 
a work; but the honour of attempting to realise it is due to 
Mehemet Ali, who instructed one of his engineers, M. Mougel, to 
commence operations in the year 1846. The barrage crosses the 
Nile about twelve mileB below Cairo, where the river divides into 
two branches terminating in the Bosetta and Damietta mouths respec¬ 
tively. From end to end, the total length of the structure is one 
mile and a quarter. At the time of commencing the works the depth 
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of water at high Nile ranged from five feet to eighty feet; so the 
first operation was to excavate the shallow portions, and to fill in the 
deep bed with a huge mound of rubble. Upon the site thus pre¬ 
pared a broad and thick mass of concrete was deposited as a founda¬ 
tion for the barrage proper. In Oriental fashion, Mehemet AM, 
having once made up his mind to carry out the work, wished to see 
it realised at once. He insisted upon the mass of concrete above 
referred to being completed during the low Nile of 1847, which in¬ 
volved the mixing and depositing of no less than four thousand tons 
of concrete per day. On the barrage itself, and the three canals in 
connection with it, an army of 80,000 men withdrawn from the 
villages was employed. The unfortunate fellaheen were crowded so 
thickly on the work that control or supervision was impossible. 
As an inevitable result, the mass of concrete, upon which the efficiency 
of the barrage depends, is in places merely a dislocated mass of sand 
and stone without, any cementing medium. Upon this rotten founda¬ 
tion an ornamental and massive structure of brick and stone was 
erected, and still remains a standing monument of the folly of its pro¬ 
jector, who ruined an admirably conceived scheme by the childish im¬ 
petuosity with which he attempted to realise it. To form an idea of 
what the superstructure of the barrage is like, it is only necessary to 
imagine two long railway viaducts with a fort between them. The 
barrage across the Rosetta branch is 1,525 feet in length between 
the abutments, and includes sixty-one arches of 16 feet 4 inches span 
and two locks. That across the Rosetta branch is of similar con¬ 
struction and 1,787 feet long. The mass of concrete forming the 
foundation is 112 feet wide and 12 feet thick ; the width of the 
roadway over the arches of the barrage is 30 feet, and the height of 
the same above low Nile level is 39 feet. Large iron sluices are 
fitted in tbe arched openings of the barrage, by closing which it was 
hoped to dam back the river and raise its level 15 feet on the up¬ 
stream side. Owing to the defects already referred to, it has been 
found impossible to effect this; and, indeed, when it was attempted, 
a part of the structure cracked seriously and began to move down 
stream. Between tbe two barrages the Menoufieh Canal, having a 
bottom width of 200 feet, or about three times that of the Suez 
Canal, leads off to irrigate the lands between the two branches, and 
similar canals have their headworks on the flanks of the barrage. 
To show how far the present works are from realising the anticipations 
of their projectors, it is only necessary to say that the intended 
summer flow down the Menoufieh Canal was 3,200 cubic feet per 
second, whilst the actual flow is at times as little as 360 cubic feet* 
As regards width and depth, the canal has ample capacity to convey 
all tbe irrigation water required, if the barrage could be made to 
fulfil its function of damming back the river. Thus, when the Nile 
has risen 12 feet 6 inches, the flow down the feanal is about 4,500 
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cubic feet per second, and even as much as 6,200 cubic feet has been 
measured. Tike same remarks apply to the Behera Canal on the 
westerfi flank of the barrage, which was intended to have a minimum 
discharge of 1,900 cubic feet, whilst the flow is but 220 cubic feet 
in June, though it increases to 4,000 cubic feet in August. As a 
consequence, the irrigation of the summer crops of Lower Egypt is 
dependent to a large extent upon sakiehs, shadoof, and other primi¬ 
tive appliances for raising water, at a cost practically of one-half of 
the value of the produce. 

Having reference to the above facts, it is no matter for surprise 
that the late Khedive contemplated the completion of the barrage as 
a contingent work to his great sweet water ship canal, and that 
English financiers have from time to time made overtures to 
the Egyptian Government with respect to the same. Many similar 
works have returned unusually high profits in India, notably in 
Madras, where the official returns show the average receipts to be 
nearly 30 per cent, on the capital. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
value of high level irrigation in Egypt. Wherever water is raised by 
shadoof, each acre requires the services of two men for about a 
hundred days, and where centrifugal pumps are hired, the cost to 
the farmers is from 15s. to 30s. an acre for one complete watering. 
At the time of the construction of the barrage it was estimated that 
150,000 oxen, 25,000 men, and 50,000 sakiehs or chain-pumps were 
occupied in raising water to irrigate a comparatively small portion of 
the cultivated lands of Lower Egypt. It is difficult to say how 
many shadoofs and natalahs are at work in furthering the same end of 
watering the summer crops. All this would be saved if the Khedive’s 
proposed canal and contingent works were carried out, and in addition 
at least 300,000 acres of desert and marsh land would be brought into 
cultivation. As the present taxed area in the provinces of Callioub, 
Charkieh, and Dakalieh, on the right bank of the Nile, and Behera, on 
the left bank, and of the Deltaic provinces, Menoufieh and Garbieh, 
is about 2,500,000 acres, the land reclaimed would constitute an 
important fraction of the total area under cultivation. 

To construct the ship canal and complete the barrage, with the 
consequent modifications and extensions of the minor irrigation 
channels, would necessitate the expenditure of from 10,000,000^/to 
12,000,000i. There is little doubt that the water-rates levied upon 
lands irrigated would yield a handsome return upon this expenditure, 
independent of the tolls upon shipping. As an alternative ship canal 
the late Khedive’s project offers certain advantages and oertain dis¬ 
advantages as compared with the existing Canal. It has an advantage 
as a freshwater canal in cleansing ships’ bottoms from marine 
growths, and so materially reducing the Bkin friction and power re¬ 
quired to propel vessels through the water. It also will doubtless be 
the most popular route witb passengers who may wish to spend a day 
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or iwoin Alexandria and Cairo, and not hurry past the country by 
the deseift route. Where every hour is of importance, however, the 
present canal must undeniably have the preference, because, although 
the total distance from a common point in the Mediterranean is 
practically the same by both routes, the time occupied will be at least 
a day longer by the Khedive’s canal, owing to its greater length and 
to the speed being necessarily slower through the c&nabethan in the 
open sea. On the other hand, since the receipts from water-rates in 
the instance of the sweet water canal will constitute a large propor¬ 
tion of the whole, whilst the Suez Canal has no similar source of 
revenue, shipowners will be amply compensated for the delay by the 
low tolls which would be levied on the new route. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the question of the construction 
of an alternative Suez Canal via Alexandria and Cairo resolves itself 
into this—Is it, in a rainless country like Egypt, preferable to construct 
a sweet-water canal running along a ridge, or to widen a salt-water 
‘ditch’ lying down in a hollow ; and is it, as regards our own country, 
preferable to have an alternative route for ships through Egypt, 
remote from the present one and under our own control, or to be 
dependent wholly upon M. de Lesseps and his successors ? 

John Fowler. 

Benjamin Baker. 
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ON THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND . 

The branches of knowledge which are vaguely grouped under the 
name of Political Economy are certainly the most inexact of all 
the sciences. It is sometimes questioned whether, in any one of 
them, conclusions have been established which are so definite and so 
certain as to attain the scientific level. Hardly a single proposition 
has been laid down respecting them which is not disputed,'and even 
passionately denied. Hardly a single law has been ascertained which 
holds good under all conditions. And then, again, there are few con¬ 
ditions which Man himself cannot contrive to change. Within limits, 
which in some directions are very wide limits, Man can and does create 
or modify the conditions which absolutely determine innumerable 
results. It is hardly necessary to specify extreme cases; to point out 
that the laws affecting population cannot apply to communities of 
min and women who are hound to celibacy; that the laws regulating 
the accumulation of wealth cannot apply to men who are under vows 
of poverty. These, indeed, are rare exceptions to the general,course* 
of human affairs—extreme illustrations of the power of the human 
Will to escape from everything which corresponds to * law 9 in the 
ordinary scientific sense. But examples involving the same power, 
only less glaringly exhibited, swarm in every department of human 
conduct, both in the p&Bt and in the present. The law determining 
the increase of mankind is'one thing under a system of monogamy, 
Vol. XIII.—No. 72. N 
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and a very different thing under the system of polygamy. Then, who 
oeniM prediot the consequences upon population of the bestial doctrines 
ofth© 4 saints * of Utah ? Is it possible, we may sometimes be tempted 
to ask, to arrive at any sort of scientific conclusions respecting any 
natural laws, governing the condition or the prospects of a being like 
Man, who is endowed with a Will so wanton and so way ward and yet 
so powerful ? • 

Whatever may be the ultimate answer to' this question, there is a 
proximate answer about which there can be no doubt whatever. A 
knowledge of facts is the only basis on which a knowledge of economic 
laws, if there fee any, can be founded. And, inasmuch as the facts 
respecting the past progress and the present condition of mankind 
are eminently complex, the mere collection and classification of them is 
in itself a scientific process. The able and instructive Inaugural Address 
to the Statistical Society, delivered to that body in November last by its 
President, Mr. Giffen, is an excellent example of the light which can be 
thrown on great social problems by the simple exhibition of a few of 
these facts, carefully selected and presented in an intelligible order. 
But the full interpretation of such facts is a further process, requiring 
treatment even more circumspect and careful in its methods. There 
are no greater blunders than those which are often founded on 
accurate statistics. When men are counted, and not the products on 
which they feed; when numbers are estimated and not condition; 
when areas are calculated and not their quality; when rates of 
increase are ascertained, but standards of living are forgotten—then, 
xmr facts may indeed be facts, but they are worse than useless. Power 
to discriminate between facts which are decisive, and facts which are 
^collateral, is the one intellectual need without which there may be 
-‘cram’ and information, but there can be no knowledge and no 
science. It is necessary to remember this even in the physical 
, sciences, where phenomena are comparatively simple. But it is in¬ 
finitely more necessary to remember it in ail branches of inquiry 
. affecting Main. On the other hand, as regards him, as well as regards 
nil other things, there may be a few single facts which are in them¬ 
selves absolutely decisive in establishing some one or more conclusions 
of profound significance. Such facts are chiefly to be found in the 
physical region of Man’s nature—the region in which he stands 
related to other creatures, as a living Organism. Even here, as*wfe 
shall see presently, his Will, consciously or unconsciously exerted, is 
an interfering force which must be taken into account. But as there 
ate bounds which that Will cannot overpass, so there are exertions of 
fi%biCh are conclusive proof as to what and how much he can do, and 
wifi do, under favourable conditions. 

J Btich isthe Value and significance of some of the facti on the 
eobject of population of which Mr. Giffen has reminded us. For 
example, the increase in population in the United States of America 
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oflndependcace isafimtwhich ^tahUahee certain, 
conclusions ^ 4a • to- the b^edingpowera of the human race, which no 
c^mimlM^cm ever refute oreveamodily. JUs afoot thatthe popola- 
tioo f the United Scates has, $mm 17^0, doubled itself in periods of 
about every twenty-five years* Of course, it has to be remembered tint 
this fo due, as regards the area of the United States, to the double 
effect of frr#ding from within, and of immigration from without. /But* 
as regards the whole human race, this makes no difference in thecon^ 
elusion. The immigrants into America, if they were not bred there, 
were bred in Europe. It is merely a case of the excess of population, 
born in one country, pouring out into another. This stream brings no 
extraneous element into the calculation of the maximum power of the 
human race to multiply itself. As regards the aggregate of that race 
there can be no immigration. There is no external sourcefrom 
which its numbers can be increased. Sir WilUam.Thomson, by a, 
bold exercise of the ‘scientific imagination,’ has suggested that the 
germs of life on our globe may have come to us in meteoric dust. But 
even this suggestion does not apply to developed Man. There is no 
planet which can come alongside our Earth in mid-space, as one ship 
can approach another in mid-ocean, and give over its cargo to join our 
crew and passengers. All the living freight this world can carry must 
be born within it. All the millions who have moved from Europe or 
from China, to join the millions who have been bora in America, have 
mad© that movement because of the jostling and crowding in their 
own homes. And when we look to the statistics of those older homes 
of the human race, the causes of that jostling are Been to be the same. 
It is the immense breeding power which that race possesses. Since 
the long period of the French revolutionary wars was dosed at 
Waterloo—-that is to say, in a period of sixty-seven years—the popu¬ 
lation of Germany alone has increased by twenty-four millions. The 
United Kingdom has increased by eighteen millions; that is to say, it 
has more than doubled. In neither of these cases has there been any 
appreciable effect due to immigration, whilst in both cases the increase 
has arisen in spite of large emigration. But there is another case even 
more remarkable. It is the case of certain Provinces of British India. 
We have not the means of knowing, with any accuracy, the earlier 
stages of growth through which the present results have been arrived 
at. But these results are indeed tremendous. Ten years ajge the 
population of the Province of Bengal alone (including Behar and 
Orissa) exceeded 64,444,000 souls. I have reason to believe fbat the 
new census for 1882 will show the same population to have risen to 
more than 69,183,000. That is to say, the increase in tins Province 
alone in ten years has been 4,739,000, or nearly one million more than 
the whole population of Scotland by the censuaofl88i. 

Kow all these facts are of the class and rank,which reveal a law. 
They prove the existence of wh&t physicists would call a ‘potential 
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emgy ’ ia mankind to multiply and to fill the world. This power 
capacity may be latent and nothing more; or it may be crital, 
workiDg in various measures and degrees. But whether sleeping Or 
awake,it is always there-—always to be reckoned with as liable* and 
indeed certain, to emerge, under favourable conditions. 

So far we are on safe ground, and are dealing with a conclusion 
which the facts absolutely establish, and which no othftfacts can 
shake. It is a conclusion, moreover, which we see in a moment must 
be one of governing significance in all that concerns the past, the 
present, or the future. But, to the full understanding of it, some 
further questions must be asked. What are the conditions which bring 
this tremendous power of multiplication most powerfully into play ? 
Probably, the answer which first suggests itself would be, in general 
terms, that they are conditions of prosperity and abundance. But here 
again, let us look to facts and see what we can gather from them. 
America is the simplest case. The abundance in that case has arisen 
from the vastness and fertility of new regions, more and more widely 
opened to the possession of men swarming to it, with all the know¬ 
ledge and the energy of a civilisation which has been long achieved. 
This is abundance indeed; and, accordingly, it is seen producing the 
maximum effect. The case of the United Kingdom, and of some other 
European countries, is a case of another kind. The abundance here 
is the abundance of old societies, both cultivating better their own 
soil, and also receiving by commerce and manufactures a larger share 
in the surplus produce of other lands. This is a kind and measure 
of abundance different from that of the New World. It is less in 
amount; it is, as it were, less spontaneous, less bounteous and over¬ 
flowing. Accordingly, the multiplying power which accompanies it 
is less marked. There is no immigration worth reckoning into any 
of the States of Europe; still the rate of increase is very large in 
some of them. But now let us turn to India. What is the kind 
and measure of abundance upon which the single Province of Bengal 
is breeding in the numbers I have quoted ? The answer must be 
that, in regard to the great majority of these growing and crowding 
millions, the only abundance they possess is little more than a bare 
subsistence. A few handfuls of rice with a little salt and a little ghee 
is all they ever eat, and all they can ever hope to eat. There is no 
occupation of new territory; there is not much even of land hitherto 
unoccupied, and which it is possible to reclaim. There are no manufim- 
tures on any scale which can bring imported food. Nor have the people 
any stores—any accumulated wealth. On the contrary, they are fbr 
the most part c’eeply in debt to the money-lender. ‘Wherever we 
ton ** 5 *&y» Mr. Hume , 1 ‘ we find agriculturists burdened with debts 
running on at enormous rates of interest. In some districts, even 

* Late Secretary to the Government of India In the Department of Bevmrae, 
Agriculture, and Commerce. 
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Provinces, the evil is ali-absorbing—a whole popuktion of paupers 
hopelessly meshed in the webofusurers.’ We know this only too 
well; for this is the fact which gives such tremendous meaningall over 
India to those terrible words, ‘failure of the monsoon,’ In all countries 
Man is dependent on the seasons. But in meet countries one or more 
had seasons can be borne without great distress* In most countries, 
too, the islfce of a season does not depend on the issue of a few weeks* 
But in the wonderful and critical; meteorology of the Indian Ocean 
and of the Indian mountain chains, if one great current fails, if one 
great mass of vapour is not lifted, wafted, and precipitated at the 
usual time, there is the total failure of at least one crop, and this is 
a loss which may reduce millions to beggary, and many thousands to 
starvation. Those only who have had any share in the government 
of India can know what the anxiety is arising out of such conditions 
of population. In ordinary seasons they are forgotten; and there is a 
great temptation to avoid thinking of them, because of the sense of 
helplessness with which they impress us. We feel ourselves to be in 
the presence of great natural forces over which we have no control. 
But so far as our present purpose is concerned—which is to ascertain, 
if we can, what are the natural laws governing the increase of man¬ 
kind—this, of course, is the veiy aspect which should encourage us 
to tbjnk of the facts with which we have to deal in India. It is quite 
certain that the increase of population in Bengal is not due to abun¬ 
dance in any proper sense of that word. Where there is no store, no 
accumulation, no wealth; where the people live from band to mouth, 
from season to season, on a low diet, and where, nevertheless, they 
breed and multiply at such a rate, there we can at least see that this 
power and force of multiplication is no evidence even of safety, far 
less of comfort. Perhaps the facts may even suggest to us the oppo¬ 
site conclusion—that the recklessness and improvidence of extreme 
poverty and of corresponding ignorance may be a greater stimulus 
to population than comfort and abundance. If so, it gives us much 
to think about. We know, indeed, of poverty and of destitution, more 
or less temporary, and among individuals more or less numerous, in 
European countries. But of chronic poverty, and of permanent reduc¬ 
tion to the lowest level of subsistence, such as prevail only too widely 
among the vast populations of rural India, we have no example in the 
Western world. It has arisen, amongst other causes, from a powerful 
and civilised government arresting or mitigating the action of wars, 
and of pestilence, and of famine. But it looks as if sometimes noyaing 
short of these can hold in check the multiplying force. It proves 
that, when wars are stopped and pestilences are abated, popula¬ 
tion may so swell and grow that millions and milHons of men can 
be permanently reduced to a condition of extreme poverty, and of 
exposure by the ordinary vicissitudes of the seasons to the imminent 
danger of actual starvation. The sad statistics of some past Tnffiw 
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" v: ’ j*he i^e of Ireland is another example^ on a smaller spate, Of the 
Operation of the same law. At the beginning of the lasiwntttry, the 
tote! population of Ireland has been estimated; on good authority, not 
to have exceeded about two millions. Under that low kind of abtw«» 
dance which potato cultivation afforded, and under a system of land 
occupation which placed no check upon the increase of numbers, but 
rather encouraged it, the population of Ireland had doubled itself twice 
Over before the lapse of a century and a half. In 1811, it already 
amounted to little short of six millions, and during the next thirty years 
more than two millions and a quarter were added to the amount. The 
Census of 1841 showed a total population of 8,175,124. Moreover, this 
enomious increase, although contemporaneous with some agricultural 


improvement, and with some advance, too, in trade, was unfortunately 
contemporaneous also with continuous and systematic abuse and ex¬ 
haustion of much of the best land in Ireland—by wretched husbandry, 
by baibarous customs of ‘ runrig ’ subdivision, and, in particular, by 
the destructive practice of burning. During the high prices of the 
French war, and of the sad years which followed it, a roaring and a 
lawless trade was done in the growth of wheat and other produce 


by thus using up rapidly the capital of the soil. A living witness has 
lately told us how in Ms childhood he remembers the wide horizon 


wMch at night was aglow with the light of fires, in which the whole 
fertility and capital of the soil was being in this way forced to yield 
Itself up in a few years, and the property of many future generations 
Was being anticipated and spent by one. The priests drove a trade, 
not less roaring, in marriage fees. Division and subdivision of the 


Coll went on in proportion to its artificial productiveness and its real 
exhaustion. At last, with the failure of potatoes, the crash came. 
And, I suppose, no such crash has ever come in any of the civilised 
nations of the West. During the last five-and-thirfy years the popu- 
lation of Ireland has been diminished by more than three millions Of 
people, or at the rate of more than 86,000 a year. And yet We know 
that this great depletion is hot enotigb to relieve a considerable port of 
the remaining population from distress. Again, a partial failufe bf the 
potato crop, with a cereal crop not mtieh if at all below the avorage, 
^aebs, We are toldby Irish members, manly thousand fem^as ih danger 
want* if not of famine. Even 3dr. Fcaster has fotely ©ofi&ssed in 
tt^jjause of Commons his knowledge thatsome of the am^t^aiits in 
frJMdeould not make a living out of their Wtetdtedfc^^ 

W Of their arrears could bo ofany tiM-adth^ Of 

r t^ng1hem mctt^ te help them to conitinbe in a porifibn wMeh 
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M, these fects from the East and from the West, from > distent 
regions* whore every detail of <mtwaxd shams^ee~~<& Met^ai^l 
of lav, of climate and of soil—rfr unlike the detail whidifr eofamito 
tons at oof own doors—proye, beyond the possibility of question or of 
doubt, that the multiplying, power of the human race is such that it 
is always and everywhere present—underlying the whole conditions of 
every society—ready to make itself apparent on the slightest, o{^)or- 
tunity. It is a force like that of a powerful spring, which ia always 
exerting, even when unseen, a certain tension, and is certain to zzphe 
its effects visible on the slightest lifting of some superincumbent 
weight, or on the slightest relaxation in the pressure of some internal 
structural resistance. . , t - 

This is the great fact which Malthus was the first to trace and to 
establish in scientific form as a fundamental law. It is expressed in 
the general proposition that population is always tending to press 
upon the limits of subsistence. When men talk about being Mal¬ 
thusian or anti-Malthusian, if they know what they are talking about, 
they can only mean that they accept or reject some one or more of 
the corollaries and consequences which have been drawn from this 
law by Malthus, Because the law itself is as certain a fret as any 
other in the whole domain of science. The breeding power of man* 
kind, under certain conditions, is as well ascertained as the breeding 
power of rabbits. What are the checks which have limited the 
operation of this power at different times and in different societies ; 
whether it ought or ought not to be the object of any community to 
counteract such checks, or to encourage them; how legislation car 
customs and habits can be most wisely directed in the matter; all 
these are questions on which much debate may arise. But as regards 
tb© fret itself—as regards the general proposition in which it is ex¬ 
pressed—it cannot be disputed except by those who do not understand 
it, I have quoted the cases of the population of Bengal and of 
Ireland* because they are both in their several degrees extreme cases, 
and the truth of the law in respect to them has been exhibited ip 
chronic poverty, frequent distress, and occasional famines. But tbp 
operation of the law is, in reality, quite as demonstrable in the cae? 
of every other nation, however prosperous, and at every stage of its 
progress from fewness to numbers, and from poverty to wealth> 

. ; The terms of the proposition, however, are more elastic than they 
look,, and are large enough to embrace all the variety o£ circum¬ 
stance which exfefoin. nature. The ‘ limits of mh&tom'* not 
nem*&x^ mere keefuj^itogether 

Copl and body? ipwt is; indeed, the ultimate or frnd^ 
itatip&farthest limit the pressure tends. But the pressure is felihmg 
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accustomed, or to which, from teeing it in otbei%ibey 
deeire to reach, this is to them the standard which it always requires 
increasing exertion to attain or keep. And this increased exertion 
la sensibly frit in every nation—perhaps most sensibly in the most 
advanced and the most advancing. Even in the case of America, we 
already hear of want not being unknolfm in her great c kfcies; and 
there is not a settler in the backwoods of Canada, or in the prairies 
of the West, who does not feel in some greater or less degree the 
4 struggle for existence.’ Mr. Herbert Spencer has just told us that 
the strain and excitement of this struggle is the most conspicuous 
evil which struck him in American society. And then the very 
elements of prosperity in America—the abounding influx, and the 
abounding increase of its population—are the most signal of all 
proofs that in the Old World population is, according to the law, 
pressing, and pressing hard, on the limits of subsistence. From Ger¬ 
many alone, it is stated that during the last sixty years there has been 
an exodus of three and a half millions of people; and in this great 
tide of emigration the heaviest waves and the strongest currents 
have been the latest and the last. The pressure must be tremendous 
to which this current is due, whether we estimate it by its actual and 
increasing volume, or by the known facts of multiplication which are 
its source and spring. During the same sixty years Prussia alone, 
much of it with a poor soil and a poor climate, had more than 
doubled its population, rising from 10,350,000 to 21,500,000. Taking 
all the German States together, the population during the five years 
from 1875 to 1880 has been increasing at the rate of more than 
half a million a year. This would, indeed, be an evidence of prosperity 
if, but only if, there were any evidence of a corresponding increase 
in production of any kind. But, unfortunately, the evidence is all 
the other way. In the Economist newspaper of August 20,1881, 
there was a most instructive article on the economical condition of 
the German people, founded on certain statistical frets supplied by 
the Vienna correspondent of that journal. It appears from these 
facts that in many parts of Germany the whole rural population, and 
especially the great mass of the peasant proprietors, are in a condi¬ 
tion of deep and growing embarrassment. The indebtedness, both of 
individuals and of the Communes, is increasing more and more. In 
Prussia alone the mortgages on the land amounted, so long ago as 
1866, to upwards of 300millions sterling. In Bavaria it is estimated 
at above 50 millions. These results are not due to any want of thrift 
or any want of industry on the part of the German peasant. No 
people in the world are more industrious, and none live on simpler 
fere. But everywhere there is so little of a margin* even at the best of 
times^that a few bad seasons eat it up; and the significant remark is 
Jriade, *Tt is curious how in this respect the necessities of the pooer 
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peasants seem to haw determined the etandardofliving for the 
wholedass.’ ■ • 

Yet, so deeply ingrainedin many minds is the idea that .an increase 
in the population of any given area of the earth's surface is in itself a 
cause, and an evidence of prosperity, that many German writers are 
deploring the emigration which is the natural and, for the time at 
least, the Ally remedy. One of these has been lately estimating, at 
so much per head, the capital represented by each emigrant, and 
arriving at the result that, during a single year, more than five mil¬ 
lions and a half sterling have been ■>* lost ’ to Germany and added to 
the wealth of the United States. Such writers forget that a man can 
only represent wealth when and where he is in a position to produce 
it, and that whenever, and wherever, from any cause which, whether 
permanent or not, is of sufficient endurance to last his life, a man 
has not the means of any employment which is of some profit both to 
himself and others, he can add nothing to, but must subtract some¬ 
thing from, the wealth of the community to which he belongs. To 
illustrate a general principle by an extreme case, the increase of 
population in a Poor’s House is no evidence of prosperity; on the 
contrary, it is an evidence of distress. And what is true of the small 
area of a Poor’s House may be true of any other larger area in which 
analogous conditions prevail. It is true that with every new human 
mouth that is bom there are also two hands bom to feed it. But it is 
not true that the two new hands can always get enough to do upon the 
spot on which they are produced. The island of St. Kilda is the 
neatest example of an extreme case. By the last census there were 
seventy-seven human beings living there. They are a charming 
people, simple, hospitable—always ready to share what they have with 
any shipwrecked sailors who may be cast upon them. They have 
the same natural right to live and breed which is so often alleged 
for other portions of the human race. But if they do multiply, and 
do not emigrate, they have also a natural right to suffer. And this 
right Dame Nature, a stern economist, has been long asserting, on 
their behalf, as well as on her own. There has long been a horrible 
and mysterious mortality among their infants; a large proportion of 
them die within five days after birth, from some cause which has 
never been clearly ascertained. There is no fuel on the island, and 
the people are actually * using up * the best pasture on the island as* 
fuel to cook their food. They contribute nothing to the resources of 
the country except a few feathers. The whole community may be said 
to subsist on the providence of the proprietor, and on the oeomaonal 
charity of the world. This, of course, is an extreme case, but it illustrates 
a general law which is of universal application. ;Whmver,in any area 
of country, the increase of population involves a lower and a lower 
standard of living—Tronic poverty, and the necessity of periodical 
appeals to charity, which are periodical drafts upon the industry and 
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IBb:^ n y m ^if prmmpfe that Buch writers as the late IMfo. Bagehot 
■n^ Mii OiTfim mill Sir James Caird have treated the 
Ifeifen of our Indian Provinces as a source, not of strength but, on 
tli cotttcary^ cf weakness, and even of imminent dimger^and it is 
Cn tto kste padnciple that Parliament has lately confessed alfch^sugh 
almost in a faltering voice, that it would befifrfitae(jM$d£* 
interestto encourage and assist further emigration among the cottier 
tenaatsin the west of Ireland. - 1 ■ ^ • ■'■;■:■'* w. ^-Kv 

s.i Moreover, it is important to remember that the truth of this 
principle cannot fee gainsayed by any theoretical speculations as to 
changed conditions, which may possibly at some future time enable 
as large, or even perhaps a still larger, population to live in areas 
whichare now overcrowded. Thus, for example, we are sometimes 
told that al| the bogs in Ireland could be made productive. Even 
if this be true, which is very doubtful, it can be true only of a 
distant future, under conditions very different indeed from those 
which exist now, as regards habits of industry—as regards the value 
of produce, and above all, as regards the security of capital invested 
in the soil. Such speculations are always doubtful; but even if they 
were well-founded, they do not affect the necessities which arise out 
of the conditions which actually prevail. Even in the extreme case 
to which I* have alluded—that of a great Poor’s House—it is possible 
to conceive some future time when it may be converted into a great 
factory, stirring with life and industry, and enabling, perhaps, double 
the number of people to earn high wages, and to enjoy a corre¬ 
spondingly high measure of comfort. But this vision, even if it were 
certain to be realised, would be of no avail to affect the condition of 
the paupers who now fill its languid and melancholy wards. In like 
manner, with respect to any country in which the population is ex¬ 
cessive at any given time, it may be possible to dream of some future 
discoveries in agriculture, or in mines, or of some Changed conditions 
of market, which may enable double its numbers to live in plenty. 
But no such dream, even if it be prophetic* can alter the fact that, 
as matters stand, and as matters must stand perhaps for generations 
tocome, the population in that country has so preasedupoa the limits 
of its subsistence, that in the meantime one of the fijsst eenditions of 
improvement is a diminution of numbers* Mr. Giffen, in the excellent 
Address to which I have referred, has expressed this truth with ad¬ 
mirable precision. Heaays: ‘ The soil may be capable of supporting, 
with better agriculture, a larger population; hut this m not tho point, 
hind of agriculture poasiMe in any country is rektedto the 
capacity of the population, or to such imfseo^mwots in that 
capacity as are in process.’ Theiruth of 'than: .^ptagwirijtafaifea min- 
disputuble. To support a growing population increase of produce 

must be— not future and contingent—ndt new know- 
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t^k‘p^«nitoiir€si of ML Shah Safe all easesin Irhleh tftatadilms, 
under a rude and ignorant husbandry, been turned to uses iforvi hh&r 4t 
is not adapted 5 or where portions of it have been overcropped and 
exhausted, whilst other portions havebeen, perhaps*totallyneglected 
fromwant of knowledge, dr of capital, to occupy it to the best ad¬ 
vantage. : 

All these facts and principles in respect to population receive-aa 
ample and most instructive illustration from numberless facts in the 
history of our own country, and from no part of the United Kingdom 
more than from that portion of it which, perhaps even more than 
any other, has made the most rapid advances in wealth and in pro¬ 
ductive power. I refer to Scotland, and especially to the Highland 
counties. 

The genius of Sir Walter Scott has bathed in the light of im¬ 
perishable romance the doings and the feelings of the old Highland 
clans. They had the virtues of all rude and warlike races* They 
were brave and hospitable, and faithful according to their own rough 
codes of honour. But the condition of the people was what it could 
not fail to be from the nature of the life they led, and from the 
nature of the country they inhabited. The land was a land capable 
of yielding adequate means of support only as a return to industry 
and skill. The life was a life in wtrich industry was impossible, and 
in which agricultural skill was unattainable and unknown. The 
whole condition of society was founded on war as an habitual 
pursuit. A chief was powerful according to the number of hIs 
followers. The land was held and subdivided with a view to their 
increase up to, and beyond, the bare limits of subsistence. There is 
abundant evidence that they lived *in constant scarcity and exposed 
to frequently recurring seasons of famine. Mr. Cosmo Innea, than 
whom no naan is more competent to speak with authority m the 
matter, has said of the old inhabitants of the Highlands that * they 
wefe aiways m -the verge of femine, and every few years sufSeclttgtfte 
horrors of actual starvation.’ * ■ ‘iu 

^ The condition even of schne of the counties which ar^ UOW among 
the richest inScotlandwas at one time not oe&- 

^dife&’iebm^^liich the &ghlAtKiehave made theming ] only it 
a later date. Id Charles the FiwtV Parliament ^ Bill wsb 
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of victual maybe discharged, it being without example in any part of 
the wprjid, ^ad so much the more that the whole shwjfd&ms of 
fj£cp^ Renfrew, Argyll, Ayr, Wigtown, NOhsdale, stmartry qf 
Kwh(mdbright, and Annandale are not able to entertain tkemmkm 
in the most plentiful years that ever fell out without supply from 
foreign parish Accordingly there is abundant evidence of the con* 
fitant scarcity and frequent starvation in which the HigCdand popu¬ 
lation lived. Some striking illustrations of this are given in Captain 
Burt’s well-known letters written in 1726. Pennant, at a later 
period in the same century, speaking of Skye, says:— 

The crops are most precarious; the poor are left to Providence’s care. They 
prowl like other animals along the shore to pick up limpets and other shellfish, the 
casual repasts of hundreds during part of the year in these unhappy islands. 
Hundreds thus drag through the season a wretched life, and numbers unknown in 
all parts of the western Highlands fall beneath the pressure, some of hunger, more 
of the putrid fever, the epidemic of the coast, originating from unwholesome food, 
the dire effects of necessity. The produce of the crops very rarely is proportioned 
in any degree to the wants of the inhabitants: golden seasons have happened when 
they have had superfluity, but the years of famine are ten to one. 

This state of things is not astonishing; the only matter of 
astonishment is how any considerable population could have lived at 
all. Let us remember, in the first place, that the food which now 
for several generations has been the principal food of all poor agricul¬ 
tural populations, was not then available. There were no potatoes. 
Let us remember, in the second place, that the climate is a wet one, 
and that drainage was absolutely unknown. Let us remember, in 
the third place, that although potatoes will grow on damp and even 
wet soils, barley and oats will not grow except on land which is 
comparatively dry. Let us remember, in the fourth place, that in a 
mountainous country, with a wet climate and no artificial drainage, 
the best land in the bottoms of tbe valleys must have been saturated 
with water, and that even the sides of the hills must in most places 
have been covered with a boggy and spongy soil. It follows from all 
these considerations that corn could only be raised on those spots and 
portions of land which were very steep or otherwise dry by natural 
drainage. Sometimes these may have been in the bottoms of the 
valleys when the soil happened to be light and shingly, but more often 
they were on the steepest sides of the hills, on the banka of streams, 
and among the stony knolls. Accordingly nothing is mote common in 
the Highlands than to see the old marks of the plough upon land so 
high and so steep that no farmer in his senses would now consider it 
as arable at all. When these marks catch the eye of the stranger, 
- he looks upon them and quotes them as the melancholy proo& of 
ancient and abandoned industry-—of the decay of agriculture, in short 
of a stagnant or declining state. Whereas in truth these are the most 
sure and certain indications of the low and rude condition of agricul¬ 
ture in former times, when the better lands, which are now drained 
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and cleared afid ploughed, ircffe arable because they were under 
swamp and tangled wood. When, again, we remember that such dry 
spots and patches df land as were then capable of bearing corn, were 
used for that purpose year after year; when we remember that there 
was no- such thing known as a rotation of crops, since turnips and 
potatoes were wanting; when we consider further, that even the rudi¬ 
ments of a ^stem of manuring land were also unknown, it is impos¬ 
sible to he surprised that the 1 population of the Highlands, down even 
to the beginning of the present century, was exposed to frequent and 
severe distress, and we may well even wonder how any considerable 
population was maintained at all. 

It is a common but erroneous notion, that the Highlanders, like 
the inhabitants of other wild countries, had at least an abundant 
supply of game. But neither was this resource extensively avail¬ 
able. The country swarmed with foxes, eagles, hawks, and, at an 
earlier period, with wolves. These; animals effectually prevented the 
breeding of game; even the deer, being unprotected, killed out of 
season, driven about and allowed no rest, were reduced extremely 
in number, and in the seventeenth century were found only in the 
remotest fastnesses of the country. So early as 1551 an Act of 
Parliament set forth that 6 deer, roe, and wild fowl were clean exiled 
and banished from over-persecution.’ 

Indeed the only explanation of this difficulty is to he found itt 
these two facts: first, that the population of the Highlands wai 
never so great as is commonly supposed; secondly, that it was a 
population inured to hardship and accustomed to a very low scale 
of living; and thirdly, that such as it was it did not live on its own 
resources, but habitually eked out its own means of subsistence 
by preying upon its neighbours. This is the real explanation of 
the habit, so famous in Highland story, of black-mail raids upon 
the Lowland counties. Sir Walter Scott, who in all his novels 
keeps close to the facts of history and of nature, has put into the 
mouth of Bailie Jarvie, in Bob Boy , the true explanation of a habit 
so unpleasant to those who lived within reach of the Grampians:— 

The military array of this Hieland country, were a’ the men-folk between 
aughteen and fifty-six brought out that could bear arms, couldna come weel short 
of fifty-seven thousand and five hundred men. Now, sir, it’s a sad and awfu J 
truth, that there is neither wark, nor the very fashion nor appearance of work* for 
the half of thae puir creatures; that is to say, that the agriculture, the pas¬ 
turage, the fisheries, and every species of honest industry about the country, cannot 
employ the one moiety of the population, let them work as lazily as they like, and 
they do work as if a plough or a spade burnt their fingers. Awed, sir, this moiety 
•f unemployed todies, amounting to one hundred and fifteen thousand souls, 
whereof there may be twenty-eight thousand seven hundred able-bodied gillies fit 
to bear arms, and that do bear aims, and will touch or look at me honest means of 
livelihood even if they could get it—which, lack-a-day t they cannot. . . . And 
mfclr especially, mony hundreds o' them come down to the borders of the low 
country, where there’s gear to grip, and live by stealing, reiving, lifting cows, and 
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thoiike 4epredatioii8—a thujgrdeplorable in apyChristian, country!—the mair 
eipocu^ly thaijthey take pride in it, &c. 

My attention was called some years ago by an unknown corre¬ 
spondent to a very curious and interesting document in the British 
Museum, which contains much valuable information on the condition 
of the Highlands immediately after the Rebellion of 1745. It is 
No, 104 in ‘ the King’s Collection/ and is the accountflof an eye* 
witness, a gentleman who travelled all over the Highland counties, 
and [communicated the result to a friend in London, It is very 
probable that he was an agent of the Government. He is mainly 
occupied in noting the military condition and strength of the clans, 
their politics and their character; but incidentally gives us some 
valuable facts also touching the economic condition of the people. 
Thus, in speaking of the district of Lochaber, he gives the following 
account of the small tenants who held under the tacksmen or lease- 
holders:— 

Each of these has some very poor people under him, perhaps four or six on a 
farm, to whom he lets out the skirts of his possession. These people are generally 
the soberest and honestest of the whole. Their food all summer is milk and whey 
mixed together without any bread; the little butter or cheese they are able to 
make is reserved for winter provision; they sleep away the greater part of the 
summer, and when the little barley they sow becomes ripe, the women pull it as 
they do flax, and dry it on a large wicker machine over the fire, then hum the 
straw and grind the com upon queams or hand mills. In the end of harvest and 
during the winter, they have some flesh, butter, and cheese, with great scarcity of 
bread. All their business is to take care of the few cattle they have. In spring, 
which is the only season in which they work, their whole food is bread and gruel, 
without so much as salt to season it. 

No mention is made here of another source of food which, how- 
fever, it is well known was a constant and habitual resource to the 
people of the Highlands, viz. the bleeding of live cattle and the 
mixing of the blood with meal. It is quite obvious how this practice 
should arise in a country where the people were constantly struggling 
iVith scarcity. But it is a curious circumstance that, like other 
customs originating in necessity, it gathered round it for its support 
reasons and opinions which are still sometimes given as the true 
explanation of its origin. It came to be considered as beneficial, 
not only to the men who consumed the blood, but to the poor 
hearts who afforded it; and there is ground for believing that on 
the strength of this notion the practice did actually linger on 
in the Highlands after it had ceased to he a necessity for the sup¬ 
port of life. I have met with Highlanders of middle age, who 
recollect their fathers speaking of it as a custom general in their 
own younger days. Under such habits of life, and such conditions 
of husbandry, it is impossible that the Highland counties can ever 
have’ been thickly peopled. It is very difficult, however, to arrive 
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at any even approximate estimate of the population before the oloae 
of the civil wars. The most definite information f have seen is 
that given in the MS. already referred to. It will surprise many 
to be told that the greatest number of men in arms against the 
Government in the Great Bebellion of 1745, from the beginning to 
the end of that rebellion, did not exceed 11,000 men. In the same 
paper an climate is given of the number of men in arms which 
each clan could turn out, and the comparative smallness of that 
number, even in the case of the moot powerful clans, is remarkable. 
It is specially mentioned, not only that Argyllshire was then the 
most fertile of the Highland counties, but that ever since the Union 
the proprietors of land there 4 had made very great improvements-, 
‘whence it came that they were all in easy circumstances.’ The 
Campbells, including both the Argyll and Breadalbane branches, are 
put down as able to turn out 3,000 men, besides leaving at home 
enough to carry on the usual cultivation of the soil. The Gordons 
had at one time been able to produce an equal number, but were 
then much reduced. But when we come to the western and northern 
clans, the numbers are comparatively small. The maximum force 
even of the most powerful, such as the Grants of Strathspey, is put 
down as not exceeding 1,000 men, whilst many clans of celebrated 
name ranged from 900 to 300 ‘ claymores.’ 

It is specially mentioned in the King’s MS., that the McLeods 
of Skye, who were zealous royalists, had lost in the civil wars, and 
especially at Worcester, so many men that, by the general consent 
of all the northern clans, it was agreed they should have a respite 
from war till their numbers should increase. 

Such having been the condition of the Highland population 
about the close of the civil wars and at the termination of the last, 
rebellion, it remains to inquire what progress they had made during 
the period of peace and of comparative prosperity which occupied 
the remainder of the eighteenth century. Now there were four great 
causes which, during that period, were suddenly brought into opera¬ 
tion upon the condition of the people, every one of them tending to 
induce a rapid increase of population, and constituting in their con¬ 
currence probably the most extraordinary stimulus to that increase 
which has ever been applied to any country. First, there was the 
natural effect of a settled government, the saving of life from the 
cessation of civil war, feuds, and broils; secondly, there was the 
saving of life, not less important, from the introduction of inocula¬ 
tion for small-pox; thirdly, there was the first introduction of 
potatoes as a new and most abundant means of subsistence; and 
fourthly, there was the use and establishment in all the islands, and 
on some parts of the mainland, of the highly productive manufacture 
of kelp from seaweed. Potatoes were first introduced in the island of 
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South Uist, so early as 1743, by Clanranald, from Ireland. Their use 
seefiafito have been violently resisted at first by the inhabitants ; and 
we are told that they did not reach the next island of Berna till 1752, 
whilst in the course of another ten years they had come to support 
the whole inhabitants for at least one quarter of the year. Once 
established, their use soon spread over the Highlands, and their 
effect in promoting the increase of population must h$ve been as 
powerful as it has elsewhere been. Inoculation was introduced into 
the Highlands in 1763, and as it appears never to have encountered 
the same hostile prejudices which existed in other parts of the 
country, and as the people generally are described as having accepted 
the new discovery f with devout thankfulness,’ 3 this also is known 
to have tended powerfully in the same direction. The manufacture 
of kelp was introduced about the middle of last century, and at the 
beginning of the present century, just when the other causes of 
increase had attained their full operation, this product reached 
the enormous price of 20 L and 221. per ton, and the Western Islands 
alone produced annually about 20,000 tons. Down to the year 1822, 
the average price was still 10Z. 10s. This was an industry which 
required little skill, and only occasional exertion. Yet I have before 
me papers which show that in some parishes of the Hebrides the 
people paid the whole rent of their farms out of their receipts for 
kelp, so that they had the whole agricultural produce as surplus, 
their cattle, and their crops of all kinds, on which to live and 
multiply. 

As the Malthusian law is universal, that it is the tendency of 
population to press upon the limits of subsistence, it cannot be 
doubted that with the removal of so many checks upon their in¬ 
crease, and with the simultaneous acquisition of a new and abundant 
food, the people of the Highlands must have multiplied rapidly 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. The truth is, they 
did multiply, not only up to, but far beyond, the limits of their 
subsistence, and hence arose that great stream of emigration which 
has been the theme of so much natural but ill-informed complaint. 
It has never yet, I think, been pointed out with sufficient clearness 
or prominence, that the great emigration of the Highlanders arose 
out of an extravagant rate of increase during and before the period 
in which that emigration began. It will surprise, I think, many 
who suppose that no such emigration could be supported without 
a complete depopulation of the country, to be told that for many 
years during the period I refer to, the rate of increase in the High¬ 
lands was more rapid than that of the most thriving manufacturing 
and commercial cities at the present moment. It can be proved 
beyond all reach of doubt, that if we except the introduction of 
the potato, and the adventitious and (as it proved) the temporary 

* Walker, vol. ii. p. 354. 
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resource of kelp, there was no corresponding increase in the produce 
of the soil—no advance in husbandry to support in even tolerable 
comfort the advance in numbers. And it is a curious circumstance 
that the very writers who deplore most loudly the emigration, or 
what they call the subsequent depopulation of the Highlands, ajre 
the same writers who supply us with the most conclusive evidence 
as to the facts which prove that emigration to have been nothing 
but the natural and legitimate results of great natural laws. 

In 1808 an interesting and important work on the History 
mid Condition of the Highlands and Islands , was published in 
Edinburgh by a Dr. John Walker, who had been Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. In the concluding 
chapter he refers to the emigration of the people, and looking at it 
in a general and theoretical point of view, he regards it as likely to 
be excessive, and therefore as an evil to be deplored, and if possible 
to be checked. Yet I know no work which proves more clearly than 
his that that emigration arose out of the necessities of the case, that 
it was the one indispensable preliminary step towards an improved 
condition, and a more skilful agriculture. 

In the first place, he shows that there had been a great and rapid 
increase of population immediately consequent on the establishment 
of settled law and order in the Highlands. In the second place, he 
shows that there was no corresponding increase in the means of 
subsistence arising out of any improvement in the (system of agri¬ 
culture. In the third place, he shows that this increase was such 
that, after supplying a continuous stream of emigration for many 
years, and after supplying also the British army with a large number 
of men for its continental and colonial wars, it still left every farm 
encumbered with a population for whose labour there was no room, 
and for which, therefore, there was no employment. Fourthly, be 
shows that the first step towards a better agriculture was, that there 
should be a more definite separation between the class of farmers and 
the class of labourers, and, consequently, a large diminution of the 
number of tenants. 

In 1803 a Committee specially appointed by the Highland and 
Agricultural Society to report on Emigration, and the members of 
which were all so vehemently opposed to it as a great evil that 
they spoke of it as the ‘malignant spirit of emigration,’ were never¬ 
theless obliged to confess that the primary cause was ‘ such an in¬ 
crease of population as the country, in its present situation, and 
with a total want of openings for the exertion of industry, cannot 
support.’ 

As regards one comparatively fertile parish in the Hebrides, I 
have the means from private sources of tracing with accuracy the 
progress of population. In 1768 the population stood at 1,676. In 
Vol. XIII.—No. 72. 0 
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1802 it bad swelled to 2,776, and the marriage rate at that time 
exceeded the highest ratio now obtaining even in the richest cities. 
Ihe latest percentage in those cities is 0*808 ; and in the * Princi¬ 
pal Towns,’ where it is usually highest, it was only 0*783 ; whereas, in 
the parish to which I refer, in 1800 it amounted to the enormous rate 
of more than per cent, on the total population of th^ time. The 
result was that when the potato failure came in 1846 the population 
had risen to above 5,000. From this population the resources of kelp 
had long been withdrawn, or had become of very limited value. I 
need not say what the result was; there was great distress; emigration 
followed; and in direct proportion as the excess was drawn off,and as 
the pauperised patches of land were gradually consolidated into crofts 
of a comfortable size, the remainder of the people became compara¬ 
tively prosperous. 

It appears further, from Dr. Walker’s work, that emigration from 
the Highlands had not only begun, but had become so considerable 
as to attract attention long before sheep-farming on a large scale had 
been introduced, and long before it became generally prevalent in the 
Highlands. It is not less remarkable, as indicating one of the most 
deeply seated causes of that emigration, that, contrary to the general 
notion, it began not with the poorer but with the upper classes—with 
the military retainers—the gentlemen tacksmen, who under the old 
system were in fact a class of middlemen between the proprietor 
and the smaller tenants. They were generally men more skilled in 
arms than in agriculture. When a great rise in the value of cattle took 
place, and the proprietors, desiring to share, as they had a right to do, in 
the increased value of the produce of their estates, very generally raised 
their rents, these tacksmen of the old class found their position changed. 
They were accustomed to a rude abundance, to rents paid in kind, 
and to these rents being largely furnished to them out of the hold¬ 
ings of their subtenants. But on the one hand, they had now become 
accustomed, in the ranks of the British army, to a higher style of 
living; and, on the other hand, they found an increasing difficulty in 
giving for their lands such rents as a class of professional formers 
were found ready to give, even in the rude and unimproved state 
of stock-forming which then existed. Hence the first movement of 
emigration came from the gentlemen-tacksmen. It was followed 
gradually, but continuously, by the emigration of that numerous class, 
yearly becoming more numerous from feeding and breeding on 
potatoes, whose labour was not only useless, but an encumbrance in 
the progress of agricultural improvement. 

2 now pass to another point of great importance in estimating 
de nature of the change which has made the Highland counties so 
largely dependent on sheep-grazing. It is indeed a strange inver¬ 
sion of the truth to interpret this change as an indication of a 
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backward movement as compared with other more thriving parts 
of Scotland. The fact is, that this change had already been accom¬ 
plished in other parts of Scotland long before, and it is upon 
this change that their prosperity had been founded. Professor 
Walker remarks that many other parts of Scotland resembled the 
Highlands in physical geography and in the nature of the soil, the 
farms being lfcgely composed of moorland or mountain pasture, with 
a comparatively small extent of arable land. But in those other 
parts, especially on what might be called the Border Highlands, sheep* 
farming on a large scale had been long established. Even in the 
Middle Ages, the great middlemen of the border counties are known 
to have possessed flocks of sheep almost as numerous as those now pos 
sessed by the largest graziers. It was the poverty, ignorance, and bar 
barism of the Highlands alone which had prevented a similar system 
of agriculture being sooner adopted there. There never was a country 
in the world in respect to which Nature has pointed out more clearly 
the agricultural use to which it is specially adapted. Wild and 
rugged as it is, a great portion of its mountain ranges are placed 
under a mild and moist climate, most favourable to the growth of 
natural pasture. Except upon the highest summits, and some of 
the midland masses, snow lies seldom, and never for any long time 
together. Along the whole extent of the western coast, mountains 
of great elevation are covered to the very top with a rich and 
luxuriant vegetation; and even those peaks and ranges which are* 
largely occupied by rocks and stones have a fine though scanty 
herbage of their own. It is impossible to describe to those who* 
have not seen it, the beauty and exuberance of the mountain pastures 
in the fulness of the year. They always remind me of the expression 
in the Psalms,«Thy paths drop fatness.’ 

Now, what use was made under the old Highland system of~' 
these abundant treasures of soil and climate? Of the very best 
parts of it they made, as we have seen, but a poor and scanty use; , 
and of by far the largest part of the whole area of their country they 
made literally no use whatever. Black cattle and a few goats were 
the only stock in the country. Every one knows that cattle will not 
ascend to the higher ranges, and that they are incapable of climbing 
among the rocks to reach the innumerable small and broken but rich,* 
fields of pasture which are scattered among them. 

Under these conditions of agriculture, it is not too much to «ay - 
that a great deal more than one-half, probably it would be more correct, 
to say that more than five-sixths, of the total food-producing area cf 
the country was entirely and absolutely lost, and that the conversion 
of the mountains into sheep-grazings was as much a reclamation of 
waste lands as if the whole of that vast surface had heen for the first 
time reclaimed from the sea. Sheep are wonderfully adapted for th$ 
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complete consumption of all available pastures. They cliuib every¬ 
where, and are never so healthy and strong’ as when they have wide 
md steep ranges as tbeir feeding-ground. Accordingly the moment 
their adaptability to the Highlands was established, they spread rapidly 
over the whole of it. The increase of value consequent on this hus¬ 
bandly, has been enormous ; and I may indicate what has been this 
increased contribution of the Highlands to the national wealth, by 
representing it in the figures of rental, which may be roughly taken 
to be from one-third to one-fourth of the total produce. Thus, I am 
told of one estate which at the beginning of this century was offered 
under lease at 400?. a-year, and is now worth 10,000?. a-year; that 
is, the rise has been in the proportion of 100 to 4. In other words, 
the gross produce contributed to the wealth and resources of the 
country by that one estate has risen from between 1,200?. and 1,600?. 
to between 30,000?. and 40,000?. a year. 

Pennant gives some data which enables us to estimate the value 
of the cattle exported (1772) from the large parish of Gairloch in West 
Boss at about 1,260?. I was informed by the proprietor in 1866 that 
the value of its exports was then upwards of 13,000?. In this case 
there has been also a great increase of population; his estimate was 
2,800 ; the census of 1861 gave 5,438. 

The truth is, that the diminution of a population purely agri¬ 
cultural, so far from being a phenomenon affecting the Highlands 
only, is but one example of the effects of a great general law, which 
has been operating, and is now operating, over the richest and most 
highly civilised countries in the world. Even in France, which is the 
paradise of peasant proprietors, the rural districts are notoriously 
losing in population ; and some of the latest French writers on the 
progress of scientific agriculture declare that the numbers which still 
remain are among the great obstacles in the way of an increased pro¬ 
duction. 4 To increase produce, and at the same time to economise 
'labour, is the double object and the invariable result of every im¬ 
provement in the arts. The art of agriculture is no exception ; in it, 
-as in all others, the accumulation of capital and the advance of 
knowledge and of skill dispense with half-employed and unproduc¬ 
tive labour. This, at least, is the result of one stage, and that a 
most important one, in the progress of agriculture—that a popula¬ 
tion numerous, but accustomed to, and contented with, a low standard 
of living for themselves, and yielding no surplus for the support of 
others, gives place to a population smaller in amount, but enjoying a 
higher civilisation, and contributing in a corresponding degree to the 
general progress of the world. 

Such are the general facts and principles which account for, and 

* See a very interesting article in the Revue dcs Deux Monde» for April 15, 1882, 
upon Z'Agriculture Extensive in France.’ - , 
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satisfactorily explain, the continuous emigration of the Highlanders, 
so far at least as it has yet gone. Hut here the question arises, how 
far has it gone ? It is true that there are particular districts less 
populous than they once were; but the counties, as a whole, have all 
gained in population since the beginning of the century, except the 
county of Argyll. The causes of this exception are obvious. In the 
first place, no%)unty has advanced more rapidly in agricultural im¬ 
provement. In the second place, no districts had been so stimulated to 
over-population by the causes I have specified as the insular and 
coast districts of Argyllshire. In the third place, no other Highland 
population had such ready access to a great industrial centre as those 
who lived within a few hours’ sail of the Clyde. There, at this 
moment, in the shipbuilding trade, a man, with no other skill than 
such as can be easily acquired, can earn as wages in a fortnight far 
more than the whole year’s rent of the croft on which his father vege¬ 
tated. I know sons of Argyllshire crofters who have been and are the 
trusted captains and engineers of splendid ships, trading to all regions 
of the globe. The results of these great industrial movements have 
been happy for all concerned. Those who have gone, and those who 
have remained, are all better off. Argyllshire in 1801 stood at 81,000, 
and in 1831 had reached its maximum at 100,000; it is now only 
76,440. But Inverness was only 72,000 in 1801, and is now 90,414 ; 
Boss and Cromarty had 56,000 in 1801, and has now 78,539. Suther¬ 
land, which in 1801 contained 21,117 people who were in frequent 
distress, and whose wretched cattle were starved even more frequently 
than themselves, now contains 23,370 people—with this difference, 
that we never hear of any distress among them—whilst the whole 
county gives token of the immense capital, and the not less immense 
affection, which now for three generations have been lavished upon it. 

The theoretical result to which those who deplored emigration 
have always looked forward was no other than this—that the 
Highlands would become a mere grazing-ground of the Lowlands 
and of England—tenanted by a few large capitalists and by a few 
solitary shepherds. This is the result which those who do not know 
the Highlands very commonly suppose has actually arisen. They 
think that tillage is diminishing, that fertile land is being given up 
to sheep, that little or nothing is being spent on the improvement of 
the soil. I have no hesitation in asserting that this is a pure delu¬ 
sion, a delusion as gross—and this is saying much—as has ever pre¬ 
vailed in England respecting the social condition of the most distant 
countries of the earth, and which is the less excusable when it is pro¬ 
pagated respecting a country every part of which is within thirty-six 
hours of London. I do, indeed, know a few cases, but they are very 
few, in which land really adapted for arable cultivation has been 
injudiciously appropriated to sheep alone. But this is a rare ex- 
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ception, and for the most part those who make loose assertions on 
this matter have no practical knowledge on the subject. It is per¬ 
fectly true that there are many spots in the Highlands which were 
formerly tilled which are tilled no longer; but this is only saying 
that the rude an d ignorant agriculture of other days is gone. It is 
perfectly true that millions of acres are now under sheep which 
formerly supported, during 'half the year, the cattle & the summer 
shelling, and for the rest of the year was ranged over by nothing but 
the eagle and the fox. But this is only saying that the true and 
natural use has been found for those mountain pastures, which now 
maintain throughout the year thousands upon thousands of the most 
valuable of the animals which minister to the wants of man. It is 
perfectly true that glens which once maintained, with frequent 
famines, and with occasional assistance from unwilling Lowlanders, 
a population which lived in idleness, ignorance, and poverty, are 
now tenanted perhaps by some one or two, or three or four or five 
tenant-farmers; but this is only saying that at last that change has 
come in the Highlands which had come long before in the Lowlands 
and in England, and which has been in every portion of this country 
the one indispensable condition of an improved and improving agri¬ 
culture. Unfortunately, and, as I think, much to our national dis¬ 
credit, we have not hitherto had any statistics of agriculture which 
are of any value ; but the general fact is notorious to all who know 
the Highlands, that tillage has not been decreasing, but, on the con¬ 
trary, has been increasing, and that enormously. It has retired 
indeed from the steeper banks and braes, and from the light shingly 
soils which were formerly the only soils adapted by natural drainage 
for cereal cultivation. It has retired also for the most part from the 
little patches among the rocks on which the ancient populations 
raised their handfuls of barley. But for every acre which has been 
thus abandoned to pasture, probably not less than ten acres have 
been added during the last century to the tillage land of the High¬ 
land counties. The outlay upon improvements by proprietors has 
been enormous. I. am personally acquainted with cases in which 
almost the whole free rent has been so expended for years together. In 
many others the percentage so laid out has been very large. The 
county assessor, has just reported that on a limited number of estates 
in Argyllshire, with a gross rental of 71,759/., the cost of improve¬ 
ments during the last ten years has been 124,412/. This is an annual 
average of a good deal more than 20 per cent., probably fully 25 per 
cent., on the clear net rental enjoyed by the proprietors concerned. 
All over the Highlands, more or less, the same process has been going 
on. The valleys have to a large extent been cleared and drained, and 
fields of turnips are yearly extending their boundaries up the slopes 
of the lower hills. Comfortable farmsteads have been and are being 
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rapidly substituted for the rude and rickety buildings of the older 
system. 

And to this’improved and extended tillage, sheep-farming has been 
not a hindrance or a substitute, but a most powerful stimulant and 
encouragement. Dairy-fanning, where it prevails, has contributed to 
the same result. My own impression is, not that there is too little, 
but that th^e is still rather too much cereal cultivation in the High¬ 
lands. Except in certain districts of fine land and a comparatively 
favourable climate, corn is not, and can never be, raised at a profit in 
the western Highlands except as food for cattle. But it forms, or is 
as yet believed to form, a necessary item in the rotation of crops, 
and a necessary accompaniment of the turnip-cultivation, which is 
essential for the feeding of all kinds of stock. 

Let us now look at the general result as indicated by the state of 
occupation of land in the Highland counties. It seems to be com¬ 
monly supposed that land in the Highlands is occupied for the most 
part either by great capitalists holding miles of country under sheep, 
or else by tbe old crofter class, of whose condition in the Island of 
Lewis we are now hearing such a deplorable account. It seems to be 
supposed that there is no middle class of tenantry. Of course the 
definition of classes is somewhat indeterminate. Let us, therefore, 
assume a definition for the purpose of arriving at determinate re¬ 
sults. In the Lothians and in many other districts of high farming, 
a farm of 1 ,0001. a-year rent would not be reckoned in the class of 
large farms; neither would it be so considered among the great 
grazings of the North. But I will take a much lower figure, I will 
assume 5001. a-year rent as the dividing line; farms below that 
rental only being reckoned as belonging to the middle class— 
holdings between 20 1. and 100L to the class of small farms—and all 
below 201. to the crofting class. Now here we are upon ground 
where the facts can be clearly ascertained, and can be represented 
in statistical returns, which are not only authentic but authoritative, 
and are accessible to all. The Valuation Roll of the counties in 
Scotland, made up under the provisions of the law, and upon which 
all county assessments are raised, shows the actual value of every 
holding in the county, and the aggregate value of the whole. I had 
the Valuation Roll of all the four counties in discussion examined some 
years ago (in 1865), and the following was the result:— 

In Argyllshire there were 5,095 occupiers of land, and of this num¬ 
ber only sixty-two paid above 5001. a-year, leaving no less than 5,083 
tenants, all belonging to the middle or lower classes of occupations. 
Of these, again, no less than 1,882 belonged to the middle pro¬ 
perly so called; that is, tenants paying a rent of between 20L and $00 L 
And of these again 796 lay between I00L and 50QL I may further 
add, from my own knowledge and observation, though I have not 
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tbe precise return, that a very large proportion of the forms be¬ 
tween 1002. and 5002. were really farms under 3002. Below 202. 
there were no less than 3,151 crofter occupiers in the county of 
Argyll 

The total rental represented by the tenants above 5001 . was 

45.2472., showing an average of between 7002. and 8002. a-year. 
The rental represented by the crofting class was 22,3342.^ The rental 
represented by the classes above them was 262,8992. So that, in fact, 
if we took as our standard the state of occupancy in some of the 
Lowland counties, we might fairly say that the whole county of 
Argyll is held either by the small class or by the middle class of 
farmers. I may add that, having examined the Roll for the year 
1881-82, I find that, whilst the total number of occupiers has 
diminished by about 200, there are still only 95 farms paying above 

5002., whilst there are 990 paying between 1002. and 5002.; 508 
paying between 502. and 1002., whilst there are no less than 3,300 
below 502. rental. Of the great capitalist class of graziers, who are 
vulgarly supposed to monopolise the Highlands, men who pay over 
1,0002. a year, there are only seven, and of these only two pay over 

1.5002., in the whole county of Argyll. 

In the county of Inverness, when I last examined them, the results 
were not dissimilar. The total number of tenants was 4,951; and 
of these again only sixty-three belonged to the great capitalist class 
paying upwards of 5002. a-year; 491 were between 1002. and 5002.; 
978 were between 202. and 1002., whilst 3,419 belonged to the croft¬ 
ing class. It thus appears that by far the largest portion of both 
counties are held by a middle class of occupiers properly so called. 
In Inverness the rental represented by the 3,149 crofters was only 

25.1912., whilst the rental represented by the three classes above them 
was 197,5132. 

In Ross-shire the figures stood thus: total number of tenants 
6,095. Of these only forty were above 5002. rent; 333 paid between 
1002. and 5002.; no less than 591 between 202. and 1002., and 5,131 
less than 202. representing the crofting class. The total rental of 
the county was 193,0002., and the crofters paid of this only 25,4912. 

Compare this state of occupancy with that of East Lothian, long 
considered, and with truth, the very garden of Scotland. The agricul¬ 
tural rental in 1865 was 173,0002., and this great rental was paid by the 
comparatively small number of 376 tenants; of these there were only 
forty-one under 202.; between 202. and 1002. there were sixty-three; 
between 1002. and 5002. there were 119; and above 5002. there were 
153; so that in one of the Highland counties (Argyll) there are no less 
than ten times the number of the middle class of tenants that are to 
be found in East Lothian. I was once a proprietor myself in that 
splendid county; and I know the pleasure of dealing with capitalist 
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farmers, who paid their thousands as regularly as the dividends in 
the funds. But recent events may well suggest a doubt whether in 
the Eastern Lowlands of Scotland generally the consolidation of farms 
has not been somewhat excessive. 

These figures prove conclusively that it is a delusion to suppose 
that the old crofting class of tenantry has been sacrificed in order to 
make wayfmly, or even principally, for great grazing capitalists* 
They prove that the bulk of the Highland counties are being pos¬ 
sessed by a middle class of tenantry, with numerous holdings which 
are accessible to men of comparatively small capital, and are actually 
held by many of the old inhabitants of the country—almost all of 
them above 100k having the usual Scotch tenure of a nineteen years* 
lease. 

Whilst such are the facts as regards the larger part of the High¬ 
land area, there is unfortunately another part of that area in which 
the facts are different, and in which there is a corresponding difference 
in the results. Once more from the failure of a single crop, that of 
potatoes, together with the effects of a single gale upon late-sown 
oats and barley, we hear a cry of distress and an appeal for charitable 
aid. And where does it come from ? From the Island of Lewis, 
where the late Sir James Mathison poured out his immense capital 
like water upon the c reclamation ’ of peat-mosses, and where a 
benevolent management has rather promoted than checked the 
growth of a population with a low standard of subsistence, and 
having no extraneous industry to depend upon, except that of fish¬ 
ing, which is proverbially precarious. Those who wish to understand 
the alarming disproportion between population and the permanent 
or average produce of the soil which once prevailed all over the High¬ 
lands, and which has been allowed to grow up in an exaggerated form 
in the Island of Lewis, should study the able and exhaustive Report, 
drawn up by Sir John McNeill, G-.C.B., and presented to Parliament 
in 1851, upon the causes of Highland destitution between 1846 and 
that year. 5 He shows conclusively that in numberless parishes of the 
west coast the whole produce of the land would not support the 
families which had come to live upon it, for more than a few months 
of the year. In Lewis the population, which at the beginning of this 
century stood at 9,168, has now mounted up to 25,487 in 1881. 
There are close upon 3,000 tenants trying to live on patches of soil 
worth less than 51, of rent at the low rate of about 5s. an acre. The 
reclamation of the bogs has been an almost complete failure* After 
an outlay of 100,000k the total rental, including shootings, repre¬ 
sents little more than 14s. per head on the total population; and 
in some parishes of the island the proportion is even less. Rates and 

* Report of the Board of Supervuion, by Sir John McNeill, G.C.B., ‘ On the 
Western Highlands and Islands.’ 
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taxes amount in some cases to 9s. 4 d. in the pound. This is the 
condition to which the whole of the Highlands would have been 
reduced if both the people and the proprietors had not taken 
warning in time. And this is the condition to which they would be 
reduced again, if they were to listen to the advice of those who would 
arrest the progress of civilisation and of improvement by establishing 
in the Highlands another population like that which is now living, 
half-starved as we are told, in the hovels of Donegal and Kerry. 

Aboyll. 
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Ip an author’s special faculties cut their image most sharply on his 
political estimates and social speculations, his nature as a whole finds 
its largest expression in his religion. Even if it be merely an undis¬ 
turbed tradition, the fact that this suffices for him is far from in¬ 
significant. And if it be self-formed, whether spontaneously given 
or deliberately thought out, it not only carries in it all the traits of 
the personality, but presents them in magnified scale and true pro¬ 
portion. Hence Mr. Greg’s Creed of Christendom, quite apart from 
its merits as a theological treatise, possesses a high biographical in¬ 
terest ; for it is a transparently sincere book, and lays bare the 
interior dealings of an eminently veracious, exact, and reverent mind 
with the supreme problems of human belief. In order to give it its 
true value as a chapter in his history, it should be taken into view 
not as an isolated product, but in connection with the earlier state 
of mind from which it recedes, and the later which speaks in the 
Preface to the third edition (1873). This Preface—perhaps the finest 
of his essays—contains his last word of doubt and faith, and probably 
marks the resting-place of his mind in its best vigour; for, though 
we have since heard from him both brighter and sadder things, they 
seemed to be, the one the sunshine of a passing mood, the other the 
expression of a growing languor and weariness of life. 

The education and habits of a refined and devout Unitarian 
family gave him the theory of life from which his independent 
thought set out. Outside observers, both sceptical and mystical, have 
always upbraided that theory as a weak attempt to blend incompatible 
elements and settle the contradictions of the world by a hollow compro¬ 
mise, while not denying its correspondence with a certain trustworthy 
equilibrium of understanding and character. It may be described 
as essentially natural religion, enlarged and completed by a super¬ 
natural appendix. The whole of its Theism and half of its Ethics 
were within reach of the human reason and conscience; but of the 
inner side and higher range of morals—spiritual purity, forgiveness of 
Injuries, love to the unlovely—-the obligation was first impressed by 
the Christian revelation. And the life beyond death, vainly pursued 

1 The Creed of Christendom, By the late W. R, Greg, 
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by the dialectic of Plato and claimed by the rhetoric of Cicero, became 
an assured reality with the Eesurrection of Christ, The universe was 
a mechanical system of delegated causality, instituted for beneficent 
and righteous ends, and, for their better attainment, not excluding 
fresh intercalary volitions at special crises. Thus the immediate 
Divine agency was invoked only to initiate and to interrupt the order 
of nature; the mark of its presence was always the novel the ex¬ 
ceptional, and it would be eternally absent did no such phenomena 
appear.; Everything was made to hinge upon Creation and Miracle ; 
and it was precisely with the approved evidences of these that, on the 
one hand the natural science, and on the other the historical criticism, 
of the coming age were about to make havoc. 

The former of these conceptions it cost Mr. Greg but little to 
modify or even to sacrifice. Though he had learned at school that 
‘ the Creation of the World’ took place 4004 years before the 
Christian era, he had not been so drilled in the six days’ cosmogony 
or the Ten Commandments as to indispose him to redate and redistri¬ 
bute the work as Lyell, Maxwell, or Darwin might require. Nor had 
he any difficulty, except under irritation of the Carlyle&e gospel, in 
substituting the idea of an Immanent Divine Causality for a Will that 
takes its start in time. His mind was thoroughly open to this change; 
but, unlike many contemporaries who have had a like experience, he 
carried into it the moral predicates which distinguish Theism from 
mere poetic Pantheism. His latest avowal on this point clears his 
position in these noble and modest words :— 

I can find no words of adequate condemnation for the shallow insolence of men 
who are not ashamed to fling the name of 1 atheist ’ on all whose conceptions of the 
Deity are purer, loftier, more Christian, than their own. Those who dare to dog¬ 
matise about His nature or His purposes prove by that very daring their hopeless 
incapacity even to grasp the skirts or comprehend the conditions of that mighty 
problem. Even if the human intellect could reach the truth about Him, human 
language would hardly be adequate to give expression to the transcendent thought. 
Meanwhile, recognising and realising this with an unfeigned humbleness, which yet 
baa nothing disheartening in its spirit, my own conception—perhaps from early 
mental habit, perhaps from incurable and very conscious metaphysical inaptitude— 
approaches far nearer to the old current image of a personal God than to any of 
the sublimated substitutes of modern thought. Strauss’s * Universum,’ Comte’s 
* Humanity,’ even Mr. Arnold’s ' Stream of Tendency that makes for Righteousness,’ 
excite in me no enthusiasm, command from me no worship. I cannot pray to the 
‘ Immensities ’ and the ‘ Eternities ’ of Carlyle. They proffer me no help j they 
vouchsafe no sympathy; they suggest no comfort. It may be that such a Personal 
God is a mere anthropomorphic creation. It may be—-as philosophers with far 
finer instruments of thought than mine affirm—that the conception of such a Bring, 
duly analysed, is demonstrably a self-contradictory one. But at least, in resting in 
it, I rest in something I almost seem to realise *, at least I share the view which 
Jesus indisputably held of the Father whom He obeyed, communed with, and wor¬ 
shipped; at least I escape the indecent familiarity and the perilous rashness, 
stumbling now into the grotesque, now into the blasphemous, of the infallible 
creed-concoctors who stand confidently ready with their two-foot rule to measure 
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the Immeasurable, to define the Infinite, to describe in precise scholastic phraseology 
the nature of the Incomprehensible and the substance of the great Spirit of the 
universe.* 

Thus, without parting with the conception of a personal God, 
Mr. Greg had, in 1873, modified his religious language and come to 
speak of Him rather as the 6 Spirit of the Universe ’ than as its ori¬ 
ginal ‘Ch*ator.’ In 1845 to 1848, however, when the Creed of 
Christendom was written, he was still preoccupied by the deistical 
idea of the ‘ First Cause,’ that ceased to act as soon as the system of 
‘ Second Causes ’ had been set in motion; unless indeed in rare 
moments of miraculouB re-entry, to rectify or supplement the work 
of nature. The question therefore of any immediate Divine agency 
in the mind or the history of man narrowed itself to a single point— 
the evidence of miracle;—for all practical purposes, the particular 
system of miracles recorded in the canonical Scriptures. The Creed of 
Christendom examines' and rejects this evidence, and leaves all 
religion an inference from the natural to the supernatural, from ex¬ 
perience to what transcends experience. The author thus renders his 
thought homogeneous, instead of mixed: he pushes the ground of 
his original Theism through his Ethics, which only half rested on it 
before, and his doctrine of Immortal Life, which had not even touched 
it; and so brings his inductive habit of intellect to inward consis¬ 
tency, by omitting nothing from its jurisdiction. 

His inherited faith rendered this au easy—for so logical a mind an 
almost inevitable—process. He had been brought up among those 
who reject the story of the Nativity and Incarnation; and who excuse 
themselves for this, not by some one paramount reason susceptible of 
test, but by a medley of motives;—partly a critical doubt respecting 
date and authorship; still more, the evident discrepancies of the two 
narratives; most of all, the incredible nature of the miracle and its 
doctrine. If these are admissible grounds for rejection, they cannot 
be denied a far wider application: we need not shut our eyes to 
slight marks elsewhere of later date, or force ourselves to harmonise 
inconsistencies, or accept on authority statements that revolt us. 
The phenomena which discredit the opening chapters of Matthew 
and Luke may be looked for anywhere, and must be held good for 
the same consequences, wherever found ; and there is not one of them 
which, to Mr. Greg’s eye, failed to reappear in the sequel of that 
early history: the reporter of the Temptation is as little known as of 
the Annunciation; the accounts of the Resurrection are as irreconcil¬ 
able as of the Infancy; the eschatology announced as the consumma¬ 
tion of the Cross is even more plainly fictitious than the existence 
prior to the human birth. Mr. Greg’s examination of the Christian 
records was therefore only an extension to them throughout of a 


* Creed of Christendom (7th edition), vol. i. Intro, lxxxlr.-xci. 
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mode of reasoning already held conclusive in a particular instance; 
and it was peculiarly difficult for those to answer him who had once 
committed themselveB to the same assumptions. As if to set this 
difficulty in the strongest light, the attempt was made by his next older 
brother, the late Mr. Samuel Greg, in a long and interesting letter, 
afterwards (at W. K. G.’s request) appended to the second edition of 
his Scenes from the Life of Jesus . To a calm observer i#is obvious 
at once that, if judgment were to be given only from the admitted 
premisses, the two brothers must agree; but that, since it is largely 
influenced by unformulated sentiment and affection in the elder, no 
argument could bring them to concur. They start together with the 
same principles of historical criticism: they work them oat to no 
dissimilar results within the compass of Matthew’s Gospel: but, as 
soon as they are applied to weaken the authority of the fourth Gospel, 
and to shake the story of the Resurrection, the older brother starts 
back with hurt enthusiasm, and insists that the true path is lost. 
He complains (without real ground) that here the treatment ‘rapidly 
deteriorates * and even becomes ‘ very bad,’ being especially censur¬ 
able for taking no account of Paley’s discussion of the Resurrection. 
There is much that is pathetic, little that is reasonable, in this 
parting scene. It is plainly due to disappointed sympathy, not to 
offended understanding: for the Creed of Christendom pursues its 
even way through the inculpated chapters with unabated care and 
equity of purpose; nor was the author in any way bound to notice a 
pleading founded, like that of Paley, on a totally different conception 
of the witnesses under examination. But Samuel Greg—impulsive, 
mystical, and tender, surrendered to ideal admirations—habitually 
judged an argument by its conclusion rather than the conclusion by 
the argument; and, prepossessed with the image of the ‘ beloved 
disciple ’ as the chief authority for the personality of Jesus, and 
haunted by the Pauline text, ‘ If Christ be not risen, your faith is 
vain,’ he could not look with patience on doubts about the fourth 
Gospel, or on any Christian religion without the miracle of the third 
day. On these points the younger brother’s answer is still extant in 
manuscript, and contains the following pregnant sentences:— 

A great part of your paper seems directed against—what I assuredly am not— 
a man who doubts the great facts of Christ’s history, and the great features of His 
character. I accept both in the main. And observe that, to ninety-nine out of a 
hundred Christians, you, appear as completely to have missed and to deny all that 
is peculiar and essential in Christianity, as I seem to have done to you. The 
peculiarity and essence of Christianity lie, with them (and they are right in the 
main), in the doctrine of the Fall and the Atonement. If it was not a system of 
mysterious redemption and substitution it was, they conceive, nothing. 

Now I believe that Christ lived, taught, and died, and that we have an imper¬ 
fect and traditional account of His life, death, and teaching.. I believe that He was 
the greatest and purest of those great and pure souls to whom glorious intuitions 
are granted, or in whom they rise, or on whom they flow. I believe that these 
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intuitions were to him convictions, certainties, and that the belief in His mission to 
teach them was a pavt of Him, But whan you go further and affirm that He was 
one and the same in Matthew and in John, the same in every part of the Gospel 
history,—I hear such things without surprise in the pulpit, where men seldom 
think, and are never liable to be contradicted,—but I cannot understand their 
being repeated elsewhere, or having ever gained currency where men could read 
the Bible. Bo you think that Jesus is the same in John and in Matthew P Is not 
the whole ton! of character different P^-the one teaching by simple parables, the 
other dealing in metaphysical enigmas ; the one promising salvation only to the 
good, the other only to the believer; the one breathing universal love and the 
saintliest morality, the other full of the denouncing and damnatory spirit of 
Calvinism; the one speaking of the bread of life, the other giving it P Or is it the 
same Jesus who raises Lazarus, and who turns water into wine in Galilee, and 
catches money in a fish’s mouth at Tiberias ? Is it the same who utters the com¬ 
prehensive sentence , x He that is not against us is with us,’ and the exclusive one, 

* He that is not with us is against us ’ ? Do you really think it a consistent and 
harmonious delineation of character to represent Jesus at one moment telling His 
disciples, ‘ Ye know not what spirit ye are of,’ and the next saying, 1 1 give you the 
keys of the kingdom: whatsoever ye bind'on earth shall be bound in heaven/ &c. 
That you may form, and that I have formed, a consistent and harmonious concep¬ 
tion of the Jesus who was the original of these pictures, is true enough. But it is 
equally true that you must form this by throwing out much and modifying more. 

The Creed of Christendom was essentially a refutation of the 
Protestant claim of infallible authority for the Bible as the organ of 
supernatural revelations. With the help of such secondary sources 
as were available in English at the time (1851)—mainly Theodore 
Parker’s translation of De Wette’s Introduction—the author resolves 
the Old Testament into its component elements, each with its literary 
history and its vestiges of natural growth. From the Pentateuch 
especially he selects, in sufficient number, the phenomena of repeti¬ 
tion, of contradiction, of anachronism, which mark a simply human 
product. And the Prophecies are so far examined as to divest them 
of their supposed Messianic character, or at least of all predictive 
reference to the Evangelic story. By distinguishing the later from 
the earlier thought, the Theism of the Jews is shown to have been 
of gradual formation, under the evident pressure of historical causes, 
instead of falling from heaven ready-made at the outset. These 
inquiries are pursued no further than is needful in order to invalidate 
the claim of oracular inspiration for the Hebrew Scriptures, and, in 
particular, to break the link of prophecy which is supposed to unite 
two * dispensations * in one supernatural continuity. The logical 
effect is not only to withdraw a defence from the apologist, hut to 
constitute an attack upon his position: for, if the alleged vaticina- 
tions have no existence but from misinterpretation or the fiction of a 
* double sense,’ the New Testament writers, in resorting to them, 
knew not what they said; and, while failing to make out the 
prophet’s inspiration, directly disproved their own. The early 
Christian missionary who, like Peter or Stephen, assailed the un¬ 
believing Jews with Messianic citations from their sacred books, put 
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hifttwlf therefore distinctly in the wrong, and naturally stiffened the 
necks which he wished to bend. Not, indeed, that the Jews under¬ 
stood their Scriptures any better than the Christian disciple, but 
they could easily see, in his case of definite and historical misfit, the 
error which lay hid in their own indefinite and ideal expectation. 
They were perfectly justified in disowning the Messiahship of Jesus. 

Proceeding to the .Greek Scriptures, Mr. Greg limits ms examina¬ 
tion to the Gospels; and, having described the phenomena of identity 
and difference, both verbal and substantive, which bring the three 
Synoptics into a related group, he explains them by Schleiermacher’s 
hypothesis, that each Gospel is a ‘ compilation from a variety of frag¬ 
mentary narratives and reports of discourses and conversations, oral 
or written, which were current in Palestine from thirty to forty years 
after the death of Jesus.’ The original materials thus become 
anonymous, and may comprise, in unknown proportion, the notes of 
eye- and ear-witnesses and transmitted memories from hearsay; and 
the aggregate, however innocent the process of its growth, cannot 
have a higher character than that of popular tradition. All the 
Synoptics are accordingly shown to bear the marks of such fallible 
tradition; in their deviating accounts of the same transaction or the 
same saying ; in their inaccuracies of time and place and citation; in 
their recital of some things which Jesus could not have done or said; 
and in the traces they betray of ideas and controversies belonging to 
the next generation. The analysis which brings out these features, 
without professing to be original or complete, suffices for its end : it 
wins for the author the right to handle freely a biographical sketch so 
little secured by known personal attestation and so open to mythical 
additions and emotional colouring; and to apply to it a discriminative 
criticism founded partly on general laws of historical and psycho¬ 
logical probability, partly on special internal marks of pure truth or 
relative fidelity. 

This right, however, cannot, on the same grounds, be exercised upon 
the fourth Gospel: for here we have no compiler’s tissue of floating 
anecdotes and sayings, but the continuous production of an original 
hand, uniform in design, consistent in execution, and strikingly 
peculiar in its historical painting; and if it be the bequest of an 
apostle, it has at least the claims inseparable from first-hand testi¬ 
mony, and cannot be called in question without imputing personal 
incompetency. Mr. Greg half evades this invidious necessity by 
declining the question of authorship, instead of wholly escaping it by 
referring the book to the post-apostolic age. On the point whether 
John wrote it he has ‘no opinion; ’ but that it is unhistorical he is 
sure; chiefly on account of its contrast with the Synoptics; so that 
they, with all their uncertainties, serve as a rule of superior truth 
for its comparative condemnation. It must be confessed that there 
is here something gratuitously disrespectful in treating as perhaps 
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apostolic that which is wholly untrustworthy; and that it would have 
been better to accept, as evidences of considerably later origin, the 
internal peculiarities—of doctrine, of chronology, of biographical 
material and scenery, and of personal delineation—which so strongly 
excite the critic’s disaffection. That the book should be written with 
a dogmatic rather than an historic purpose may not be incompatible 
with its rented authorship. But that a constant companion of the 
ministry of Jesus should shift it almost wholly to a new theatre ; 
should never come across a demoniac and never tell a parable; should 
remember nothing about the 4 Kingdom of Heaven ’ and the 4 Coming of 
the Son of Man; ’ should have forgotten the last Passover of the 4 little 
flock,’ with its institution of the Communion, and have occupied those 
festival hours with the Crucifixion instead; should have lost the Master** 
terse maxims and sweet images of life, thrown out in homely dialogue, 
and have fancied in their place elaborate monologues, darkened with 
harsh and mystic paradox,—is so utterly against nature as to forfeit 
the rank of an admissible hypothesis. To this conclusion Mr. Greg 
himself was brought by subsequent study of one of these features, viz. 
the silence of this Gospel as to the 4 Lord’s Supper ’ and its identifica¬ 
tion in date of the Crucifixion with the Passover; so that he threw 
his final conclusion into this form :— 

The dilemma seems to he inescapable: either John did not write the fourth 
Gospel—in which case we have the direct testimony of no eye-witness to the facta 
and sayings of Christ’s ministry— or, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, as 
deduced from the Synoptical accounts, with the special doctrines of sacramental 
grace to partakers of it, and of the Atonement (as far as it is warranted or origi¬ 
nally was suggested by those words of Christ), becomes the baseless fabric of a 
vision. 9 

The Gospels, thus divested of personal authority, and preserving 
only an assemblage of anonymous traditions, can no longer authenticate 
their contents as supernatural or even historical truth. Their mixed 
elements lie open to the reason and conscience, to be dealt with by a 
process of 4 Christian eclecticism ’ which shall winnow the perishable 
chaff from the reproductive grain. It is a matter of course that the 
miracles are the first sacrifice to this process; not as being intrin¬ 
sically incredible, but as being inadequately attested ; and, moreover, 
as proving neither doctrine nor duty, even if proved themselves; in 
conformity with Locke’s maxim, that 4 the miracles are to be judged 
by the doctrine, and not the doctrine by the miracles.’ 

The unique importance in the primitive Christianity of the belief 
in Christ’s Resurrection draws from Mr. Greg two special discussions 
of its earliest expression. In his first edition, be reviews the alleged 
incidents of the story in the order of their occurrence; starting there¬ 
fore from the empty sepulchre and ending with the vision on the 

• Creed qf Christendom, (7th edition^ vol. ii. p. 52, note, 
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Bamascus road ; and here he is concerned mainly with the Gospel 
narratives and the value of their evidence. In his Preface to the third 
edition he begins at the other end, on the ground that the first witness 
to speak reports the last thing that is told; that for us Paul is before¬ 
hand with every one in breaking the news of the risen Jesus; and 
that, if we are to learn the genesis of a belief^ we must study the order 
of its expression by believers, and not of the events belftved. Even 
this amended treatment does not place us within hearing of the 
tale till more than twenty years after the miracle it relates, the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians being written a.b. 57 ; but it brings us a 
stage nearer the germ of the tradition than the Synoptics; the 
earliest of which embodies the hearsay of the Church some fifteen 
years after. What we get by collecting together all that is said on 
the subject in the historical books is the final form of the story after 
it has received all the accretions of rumour. What we at least ap¬ 
proach by consulting the undoubted words of Paul—the personal 
convert of the risen Christ—is the initial type of this marvellous 
belief. The apostle’s words, * Last of all. He was seen of me also,’ sug¬ 
gest, as Mr. Grreg remarks, if they do not imply, a vision which he 
identified with the objective image of the Crucified (whose person there 
is no reason to suppose he had ever known); and the same word ( w<l>0ri, 
He let Himself appear ) is applied to all the other appearances of which 
he speaks at second-hand. This brief intimation is indeed slighter 
even than Mr. Grreg supposed; for, assuming it to refer to the con¬ 
version on the way to Damascus, he filled it in with all the scenery 
of that event as described in the Acts of the Apostles—a book of far 
later date, and exhibiting the Christian tradition in the post-Pauline 
form of the next generation, ulterior even to the Synoptic records. 
Within the limits of the apostle’s testimony we gain no idea of a 
bodily resurrection and temporary return to outward intercourse with 
the disciples; it is an inward process which he describes when he 
speaks to the Galatians of his conversion—‘ When it pleased God, who 
separated me from my mother’s womb and called me by his grace, to 
reveal his Son in me.’ To this point then, and no further, we can 
securely trace the symptoms of the doctrine that was to be—viz. an 
intense conviction, due to some inward experience or vision of intui¬ 
tive thought, that he who had hung upon the cross on Caivaxy was 
now reserved in higher existence for ends which He was revealing to 
the minds of his disciples: ‘ He had been put to death indeed in the 
flesh, but made alive again in the spirit ’ (1 Peter iii. 18). 

The difficulty of explaining this intense conviction, if it does not 
rest upon palpable fact, Mr. Greg freely admits, in terms even super¬ 
fluously strong:— 

How, if this were all—if we had no further testimony to the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead, than that it was believed by the whole original Christian 
Church; that the apostles and personal followers of Christ, who must be supposed 
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to have had the best means of knowing it, dung to the conviction enthusiastically, 
■and Witnessed to it by their preaching and their death; and that Paul, not a 
personal followed, hut in constant communication with those who were, made the 
above assertions (1 Oor. xv. 8-8) in a letter addressed to one of the principal 
churches, mid published while most of the eye-witnesses to whom he appeals were 
still alive to confirm or to contradict his statements,—if the case rested on this 
only, and terminated here, every one, I think, would feel that our grounds for 
accepting th^Resurrection as an historical fact in its naked simplicity would be 
far stronger than they actually are. In truth, they would appear to be nearly 
unassailable and irresistible, except by those who can imagine some probable mode 
in which such a positive and vivifying conviction could have grown Up without the 
actual occurrence having taken place to create it. 4 

Why then does Mr. Greg not yield to evidence so 6 nearly irre¬ 
sistible ’ ? Because, on turning to ‘ the actual occurrence ’ which 
seems alone adequate to explain the belief, he finds it related in 
several ways so little consistent* that < we cannot frame any theory 
whatever as to the Resurrection which is not distinctly negatived by 
one or other of the evangelical accounts: ’ so that * if the occurrence 
were to rest only on the Gospel narratives, rational belief would be 
almost out of the question.’ And this position he makes good by a 
skilful, but perfectly fair, comparison of the mixed traditions which 
the evangelists have brought together in their closing chapters for 
the discomfiture of harmonists. 

Forcible, however, as the contrast is between the persuasive 
enthusiasm of the apostles and the irreconcilable recitals of the 
evangelists, it is not clear that an inference fairly warranted by the 
one is forthwith cancelled by the other. If it ever be right to say 
that nothing short of a real Resurrection supplies an adequate cause 
for the belief, it will not cease to be so merely because tradition has 
confused the reality, and rendered its true form irrecoverable. To 
justify Mr. Greg’s negative conclusion, the previous positive con¬ 
cessions must be reduced in strength. Partly from a liberal wish to 
grant the most, partly from too easy acceptance of the ecclesiastical 
pictures in the Book of Acts, he has, perhaps, overstated the sudden¬ 
ness, the intensity, the solidity, of the first disciples’ faith in the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus, and His ascension to heaven. And had 
he been willing to take the allowance of time which only an un¬ 
trustworthy tradition denies him, he would have found room for the 
possible growth of this belief from bints of Messianic prophecy, applied 
to One who was the centre of an infinite love and grief, and who 
was far too holy 4 to see corruption.’ That Paul declares the 4 rising 
again on the third day ’ to be ‘according to the Scriptures,’ and that 
Peter and Philip and Paul perpetually argue, in their missionary 
speeches, as reported in the Book of Acts, in favour of the suffering 
and risen Christ, from the testimony of ‘ all the prophets,’ may surely 
be taken as some index to the source and formation of the belief. 

* Creed qf Christendom (7th edition), vol, i. Pref. xxvii.-xxviii. 
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As soon as it became a divine axiom that ‘ so it was to be/ the step 
was not far to the conception that s so it doubtless is.’ There is no 
need to suppose it taken all at once. Four or five years elapsed ere 
the inward light broke upon the Apostle of the Gentiles; and we 
receive from him the first traces of the current tradition after a 
quarter of a century of fading memories and brightening imagina¬ 
tion s. With such ample time to move in, it cannot^be deemed 
impossible for an assured faith in Messiah’s heavenly life to generate 
its own incidents of confirmation. Mr. Greg points out the many 
curious vestiges which the tradition retains of its own early stage of 
doubt and visionary impression ; the sudden apparition of the risen 
Jesus in the midst of the disciples ‘ when the doors were shut; ’ His 
equally sudden ‘ vanishing out of sight ’ from the evening meal at 
Emmaus; the consequent flash of conviction on Cleopas and his 
companion that it was He y though during hours of previous talk 
£ their eyes were holden that they should not know Him ; ’ the fright 
of the eleven, 6 thinking they had seen a spirit; ’ and the 4 doubts of 
some’ who met Him by appointment on the Galilean mountain. 5 
With such indications of a half-way stage of phantasmic or semi- 
etherial phenomena between Messianic prepossession and crystallised 
history, the intense conviction of the early Christians can hardly be 
pronounced beyond the reach of a process of natural development. 

Mr. Greg was too clear a thinker to imagine that in parting with 
the bodily Kesurrection of Christ he lost either any needful authority 
for His teaching, or any evidence of a future life. As for the former, 
Jesus Himself declared that men had plenty of religious authority 
without it: 4 If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they hear, though one rose from the dead.’ And to the latter, if 
otherwise unknown, no conclusion can possibly be drawn from an 
instance confessedly official, personal, and unique, in which the fact 
alleged, instead of being incident to the common human nature, and 
therefore typical for us all, is distinctive of an individual who has no 
second in the course of time ; an instance in which every particular 
of mode, of date, of sequel, is demonstrably absent from the deaths 
familiar to our homes. A misunderstood argument, read at every 
funeral, that if, within the apostolic generation, Christ was to come to a 
millennial reign on earth over His disciples, He must have been called 
from death, and be living in heaven, and that, vice versa , if He 
be living in heaven, it is that He may come for this end and assimi¬ 
late His disciples to Himself, has been wrongly carried over to quite 
another subject, so as to confuse the sublimest hope of the human 
heart in every age with the obsolete scenes of the Messianic drama. 
It is hard to say whether the apostle’s reasoning or the faith in 
eternal life has suffered the greater wrong from their forced partner¬ 
ship. 


4 Op. tit. vol. i. xxx.-xxxiii. 
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Mr. Greg’s historical eclecticism then unconditionally drops all 
that is miraculous and dismisses the whole conception of oracular 
dictation of truth and duty. Other credentials they cannot have 
than the inward pleas which suffice for Keason as the organ of truth, 
nor other authority than that which commands the conscience as the 
organ of Duty. But a purely hurrum history, that borrows no voices 
from the fifties, and sends no demons into the abyss, may be profoundly 
efficacious as a moral and spiritual power; and such has been, and 
must for ever be, the life, the thought, the character of Jesus Christ. 

On this subject (says Mr. Greg) we hope our confession of faith will be accept¬ 
able to all, save the narrowly orthodox. It is difficult, without exhausting super¬ 
latives even to unexpressive and wearisome satiety, to do justice to our intense 
love, reverence, and admiration for the character and teaching of Jesus. We 
regard Him not as the perfection of the intellectual or philosophical mind, but as 
the perfection of the spiritual character, as surpassing all men of all times in the 
closeness and depth of His communion with the Father. In reading His sayings, 
we feel that we are holding converse with the wisest, purest, noblest Being that 
ever clothed thought in the poor language of humanity. In studying His life, we 
feel that we are following the footsteps of the highest ideal yet presented to us on 
earth. 6 

The author who writes under such a feeling may well protest against 
being regarded as an alien from Christianity, and place himself rather 
among its restorers; for 

Christianity was not in its origin a series of sententious propositions, nor a code 
of laws, nor a system of doctrine, nor a * scheme ’ of salvation, but the outcome and 
combination of a holy life, a noble death, a wonderfully pure and perfect character 
and nature, a teaching at once self-proving and sublime—the whole absolutely 
unique in their impressive loveableness, 7 

This impressive image, however, is not reached without a process 
of moral eclecticism as searching as the previous historical : partly 
to clear away from the reported words of Jesus the accretions of later 
tradition ; and partly, also, to subtract from His authentic teachings 
such imperfect or erroneous elements as they owed not to His 
personality, but to His place and time. Even after these discrimi¬ 
nations have been made, and the proper characteristics of the Christian 
ideal of life are set forth into distinct light, Mr. Greg finds elements 
among them which he cannot unreservedly accept, and which, so far 
as they are treated as obligatory, he regards as inconsistent with tlve 
well-being of society. These objectionable features are five: (1) Non- 
resistance to violence ; (2) Almsgiving; (3) Avoidance of providence 
and forethought; (4) Condemnation of riches; (5) Communism. 

In the presence of many pious Eutopias, of Quakerism, of mendi¬ 
cant orders, of counsels of perfection and vows of poverty, of convents 
and agapemones, we cannot pronounce it superfluous to expose once 

* Op . oit. vol. ii. p. 168. T Op. cit. vol. i. p. xlv.-xlvi. 
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more the mis6hievous perversions of duty covered by ; these 5 several 
heads 5 and in Mr. Greg’s performance of this task the firm hand 1 ©# 
the political economist never escapes the control of a true moral in¬ 
sight. Few readers will find anything to challenge in his vindication 
of thrift and saving ; of force, disciplinary, penal, and defensive; of 
acquiescence in an unequal distribution of property; and of rigorous 
care in tbe administration of alms. B ut they may feel some surprise 
that, in thus teaching them, he supposes himself to be making them 
unchristian, and withdrawing them into a foreign or pagan code ; 
that, in short, he identifies Christianity with each one in turn of the 
fanaticisms which he is rebuking. It would seem as if he were 
bark-bound still by the literalism that lingers on a sacred test, and 
felt the same spell that exercised and fixed the extreme sects of 
Christendom. Are not the precepts distinct and specific?—you 
cannot pare them away :— c I say unto you, that ye resist not evil ; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.’ Yes ; but to whom are they addressed ?—not to mankind 
at large, or to the future members of a gathered Christendom, or 
even to the associates of the same evangelised community in their 
relations with each other; but to the ‘ little flock * environed by a 
hostile world, the ‘ sheep among wolves,’ the bearers of a message 
which was sure to be met by hate and scorn and contumely, and 
which yet to the hearers was charged (it was supposed) with the dif¬ 
ference between ruin and rescue. To a modern missionary also, or 
even a private Christian, going to his duties in an alien society, to 
be watched by a cordon of suspicious eyes, and within reach of innu¬ 
merable forces poised to strike, no wiser counsel could be given than 
this commendation of the patient and passionless temper. The more 
closely and truly an injunction of duty fits the concrete conditions 
of person and scene to which it is addressed, the more certainly 
disqualified must it be for serving as a clause in a universal code. 

The same method of historical instead of abstract interpretation 
accounts simply enough for the discouragement of prudential 
‘thought for the morrow.’ The vision of a ‘kingdom of God,’ under 
the influence of which the rule of life was shaped for the disciples,, 
was the vision of a world in its last days, whose ‘ morrow ’ was not 
temporal, but eternal, and whose wants and wealth had scarce an 
hour’s survival. The future which erects prudence into a virtue was- 
cut off; there was no next generation, no ‘continuing city,’ no grow¬ 
ing commonwealth of letters and arts to provide for; and during the 
brief suspense what could be wiser, especially for the prophets and 
heralds of the crisis, than to anticipate the temper of the premised age 
and surrender the heart to its divine trusts and affections ? Paul, 
repeating the lesson, gives the reason. It is because ‘ the time is 
short,’ that ‘ they who weep should be as though they wept not, and 
they who rejoice as though they rejoiced not, and they who buy as 
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though they possessed not.’ It is because ‘the fashion of this world* 
is passing away/ that he fi would have (his Corinthians) without care¬ 
fulness,’ 8 For a permanent constitution of things these preempts are 
not intended; or, if ever they seem to be so, they friisg Jroa t 
feeling that it is still true, viz. that in its temporal industries, a 
religious will, instead of stimulating the gainful impulse beyond its 
natural meafttre, must have no anxiety but for its righteous regular 
tion and control. Mr. Greg did not overlook the fact that f all these 
exhortations to lay up treasures in heaven, and not on earth, were 
delivered under the prevailing impression that the Kingdom of 
Heaven, where all things would be differently ordered, was close at 
hand.’ But if, instead of coming in as an afterthought relegated to 
a note, it had been present to him with its full significance from the 
first, he would have found no contradiction between Jesus and the 
political economists, but have distinguished them as legislating for 
different worlds. 

In making Christianity responsible for favouring, and even in¬ 
stituting, communism, Mr. Greg has the plain warrant of the Book 
of Acts. The Church of Jerusalem, it is there said, ‘ had all things 
in common;’ the disciples * sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all, as every man had need.’ 9 6 As many as were 

possessors of land or houses sold them, and brought the proceeds and 
laid them down at the apostles’ feet; and distribution was made to 
every man according as he had need.’ 10 And so far as this picture 
has been contemplated with reverence in after times, and set up 
as the ideal of a perfect society, it has undoubtedly imparted 
a communistic tendency to Christian benevolence. The picture, 
however, is a romantic reproduction of forgotten facts; and, like 
other contents of the same book, is wholly inconsistent with authentic 
vestiges in the Epistles of the condition and habitudes of the early 
Church. In the Pauline exhortations the co-existence of the rich and 
the poor is everywhere assumed as the [ground of special relative 
duties ; the apostle promises in his missionary travels ‘ to remember 
the poor; ’ he collects for them in the wealthier cities, desiring each 
householder to lay by Btatedly* in proportion to his ability, ‘ as God 
hath prospered him; ’ he recognises the relation of master and slave 
as compatible with the discipleship of both. Nor are these indica¬ 
tions found only in the sphere of Gentile Christianity, which perhaps 
could not admit the communism of Jerusalem. It is precisely 
the Judaic and ascetic James, who, in bis Ebionitish invective 
against wealth, betrays its presence and its contrasts in the parent 
Church : ‘ For if there come unto your assembly a man with a gold 
ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man in vile 
raiment; and ye have respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, 
and say unto him, Sit thou here in a good place; and say to the 
• 1 Cor. vii. 29-82. * Acts ii. 44, 4B. 10 Ibid. iv. 34, 35. 
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poor, Stand thou there, or sit here under my footstool : are ye not 
partial in yourselves ? ’ 11 Among the many errors of the first dis¬ 
ciples we hare not to reckon the vain attempt to push the spiritual 
brotherhood of men into expression by temporal equality; and if in 
‘the general tone of Christ’s exhortations ’ Mr. Greg finds a * ten¬ 
dency in that direction,’ it means no more than the eompassionate 
sorrow with which He looked on a great nature sunk intfc a grievous 
lot, and divine affections suppressed by the tyranny, now of luxury, 
and now of misery. Whoever is susceptible of such compassion and 
able to stand clear of the semblances of life, must at times have 
dreamed, like Plato, of a model republic stored in heaven, where 
righteousness meets no hindrance more. But none the less is he 
aware that the model will not come down and rest upon an earth 
constituted like ours. It can but fix the eye and kindle the heart 
of those who slowly shorten the interval between the possible and the 
real. 

All these mistaken enthusiasms Mr. Greg has admirably exposed. 
He has rightly charged them on the Christian Scriptures; but not 
rightly, as we think, on the religion of Christ, his allegiance to 
which might, with full warrant from historical truth, have remained 
exempt from the allowances and attenuations exacted by their 
presence. 

It is the function of the eclectic critic to amend a faith but not 
to win it. So long as Mr. Greg, under guidance of his firm intellect 
and conservative moral reverence, works at the correction of error 
and the simplification of Christian belief, what he saves is pure and 
high and adequate to the practical needs of a nature veracious, 
affectionate, and devout. But criticism gets through its materials 
and comes to the verge at last; and then, if the residuary religion 
is to be held on any better tenure than inheritance or unconscious 
sympathy, it must become the object of other modes of thought than 
those which have hitherto sufficed. Whether to sink or swim, 
you are thrown off the edge into the metaphysic deeps, and must 
find some isle in them or perish. Metaphysics, they say, are barren; 
but the decrying of metaphysics is more barren still. It was one of 
Mr. Greg’s genuine liberalities that, with a conscious inappreciation 
of metaphysical speculation, he did not disparage it in others, fling¬ 
ing his own defect as a stone of offence against them. Deeply as 
we respect the natural ethics and religion realised in the personality 
of Christ, which he saved by the eclectic process, we cannot say that, 
when independently tried by philosophic tests, it seems to us quite 
coherent and complete. Thoroughly imbued with the scientific con- 
cep ion o inflexible law, and applying it in the same sense of mecha- 
nica necessity to all atoms and all minds, to the phenomena of 
perception and those of will, he surrounded himself with a perfectly 

11 James ii. 2-4. 
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determinate universe in which there was no alternative, and nothing 
was possible except the actuaL On this plane of thought, the 
ethical life, it is obvious, becomes homogeneous with the physical, 
and obligation to this or that type of character can belong as little 
to man as to the horse. Yet the moral affections, it cannot be 
denied, are something qiute different from the admirations and 
repulsions Acited by the animal genera of natural history; and still 
more is the shame of guilt unlike the consciousness of a humpback 
or a squint. All that lifts human affection above mere sympathy 
and antipathy, all that gives it ideality and nobleness, the glow of 
approval, the enthusiasm of right, the surrender of reverence assumes 
precisely what has here no room to be. To some extent, Mr, Greg 
admitted this, and with a pathetic courage made the necessary 
sacrifice. He curtailed his Christianity of three features, all of 
them present in its c Paternoster ’—Repentance, Forgiveness of Sins, 
and Prayer; the first because the Sin, the second because the Penalty, 
the third because the Future is necessarily predetermined. He felt 
and owned the harshness of his conclusion. 

It is a conclusion from which the feelings of almost all of us shrink and revolt. 
The strongest sentiment of our nature, perhaps, is that of our helplessness in the 
hands of fate, and against this helplessness we seek for a resource in'the belief of 
our dependence on a Higher Power, which can control and will interfere with fate. 
And though our reason tells us that it is inconceivable that the entreaties of 
creatures as erring and as blind as we are can influence the all-wise purposes of 
God, yet we feel an internal voice, more potent and persuasive than reason, which 
assures us that to pray to Him in trouble is an irrepressible instinct of our nature 
—an instinct which precedes teaching, which survives experience, which defies 
philosophy. 

For sorrow oft the cry of faith 

In bitter need will borrow, 12 

May it not be that what is here treated as a conflict of faculties is 
nothing but an inconsistency of theory ?—that, having put himself 
under guidance of a philosophy which mechanises the world, Mr. Greg 
is agitated and perplexed by the inrush of experiences that moralise 
it ?—and that then, when he tries to put them under a formula that 
will not hold them, he calls the formula * Reason,’ and the experiences 
‘ Rebels ’ against it ? Better surely to let the formula be content 
with its own physical business, and allow what is unconformable to 
it to live by its own different rule. In truth, some freedom— i.e. al¬ 
ternative agency, in the mind of men and in the mind of God—is the 
vital root of all morals and all religion; and if that root be withered, 
it is not only that repentance, and forgiveness, and prayer are cast 
away as dead* branches, but that duty itself cannot come to life, or 
any sap flow into the affections to make them blossom into enthusiasm 
of worship. No one is more sensitive than Mr. Greg to the blight 


" Op. <rit. vol. ii.pp, 200, 201. 
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upon Ite' etbiod life and the pieties of conscience induced by t Anti- 
B^mnism ’ and ‘Calvinism’ (inaccurately identified with Paulin- 
ism) ; yet he fails to recognise the same essential features in his own 
doctrine of * irreversible decrees.’ His strong moral affections and 
practical faith in goodness cut short the logic of his theory* and let 
him go no further than the vestibule of its consequences. But few 
as those steps are, have they not taken him too fer from $iafc mood of 
intense reverence and love for the teaching, life, and spirit of Christ, in 
virtue of which he claims the place of a disciple? Strike out from 
that teaching all that turns upon c forgiveness; * from that life, all 
its dealings with * repentance; ’ from that spirit, all its breathings of 
c prayer,*—and would the materials for so great a veneration be un¬ 
impaired ? Would not the tenderest traits have been erased, the most 
spiritual, characteristics have disappeared ? Do not these things enter 
into every scene that is pathetic and sublime, and touch the very 
secret that renders that figure * unique in its impressive loveableness * ? 

Perhaps the most memorable example of Mr. Greg’s combination 
of critical intellect with conservative feeling is afforded by the final 
chapter on c the great enigma,’ the question of a future life. His 
fastidious and exacting reason rends all the proofs to tatters; but the 
thing proved remains on him still as a seamless robe: he cannot 
divest himself of it; it is no integument fabricated by art, but an 
organic part of his nature. If there are no better grounds for hope 
than other people find, the grave must have the victory; but he 
boldly dispenses with definable grounds, and claims the life to come 
as intuitively known. This is the more remarkable, because in general 
his modes of thought take the moulds of the empirical philosophy, 
and tend to complete distrust of all data except of 6 knowledge in the 
making; ’ and it is something new to find him verging towards a 
doctrine of ready-made 6 first truths.’ And the occasion of the change 
contains a peculiarity which renders it more impressive. What is 
accepted in philosophy as intuitive apprehension is usually some¬ 
thing present in immediate consciousness, either as involved in it or as 
cause of it; so that the intuition and its object co-exist, and their 
relation may conceivably enough be and be known at one and the 
same time. Thus it is in any theory, like Malebranche’s, of interplay 
between human cognition and the divine ideas, or any assertion of 
immediate knowledge of God. But to have 6 intuition ’ of a future 
life, I must know what now is not and only is to be : it is no 
immediate apprehension, but a prophetic vision of something which 
will hereafter come true. This surely is as much a departure from 
the legitimate scope of the word as if I were to claim intuitive know¬ 
ledge of the place of Moses’s burial, or of what happened before I was 
bom. The following passage affects us with a certain surprise, as 
coming from Mr. Greg, and seems to have the tincture rather of 
Francis Newman’s thought:— 
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Thstaruth we believe to be, that m ftttnre mifltence be, a matter of 

information, or : mtuitim t not oimference* . The intellect may imagine it, bnt could 
never baye d&covtred it, and can never prove it ? the soul must have revealed it; 
must, and does, perpetually reveal it. It is a matter which comes properly within 
the cognisance of the soul—of that spiritual Sense to which on such topics We 
must look for information, as we look to our bodily senses for information touching 
the things of earth—things that lie within their province. We never dream of 
doubting what Qhey tell us of the external world, though a Berkeley should show 
us that their teaching is at variance with, or indefensible by, logic. We therefore 
at once cut the Gordian knot by conceding to the soul the privilege of instructing 
us as to the things of itself; we apply to the spiritual sense for information on 
spiritual things. We believe there is no other solution of the question. 13 

Be it so. No doubt need be thrown on the fact of this inward 
revelation. Only, in describing it,/we may ask leave to treat it, in 
spite of its apparent spontaneity, as an unconscious inference rather 
than as the vision of a seer. Groundless prophecies, vaticinations of 
distant scenes, it is not the business of the soul to make. But 
estimates of its own spiritual experiences, forecasts from its own 
moral states, measurement of its own range of possibility—of the 
scale of its aspirations, the capacity of its affections—all these it 
effects with the instinctive certainty with which every living organ 
feels its own function and goes at it; and within these are contained 
a number of continuous processes, so relating the present to the 
future, and making such demands on time, as to take no more notice 
of death than of night, and look for the morrow as unsevered from 
the day. 4 The spiritual sense 9 cannot pass per saltum across the 
chasm between life visible and life invisible. Some bridge of idea 
there must be—something at hand as a point of departure and line 
of direction—some felt disproportion, it may be, between the re¬ 
quirements of thought and conscience and their achievements, the 
length of work and its measured hours; and whatever faith is com¬ 
prised in such consciousness is essentially inference , though inex¬ 
tricably woven into its texture, and incapable of being withdrawn 
from its pattern to be annexed as its fringe. It may even be sus¬ 
pected that in Mr, Greg’s own mind the immortal hope, which, 
seemed to him as the flash of a new-borti star, was not without 
relation to those very reasonings which he dismisses as nebulous and 
lustreless. In the genesis of the deepest natural beliefs, the mind 
follows a subtle logic too quick and composite for memory to photo¬ 
graph : explicit language halts after it in vain and turns out only 
some blotch of a paralogism; and then, naturally enough, the 
affronted belief disowns its pretended proof and sets up for itself. 
The most rooted convictions are precisely those of which we find it 
hardest to offer adequate evidence; we seem to wrong them by the 
poor attempt, and retire from it with the shame of discomfiture. 
From too hasty surrender to this experience, Mr. Greg has hardly 


18 Op. cit. vol. ii. pp. 271, 272. 
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made the best, we think, of the reasoned case for a future life; he 
puts it conscientiously, but like an advocate who does not expect to 
convince, but means to win by a tour de force which he alone knows 
to be in reserve. And there is something touching in the eager 
relief with which he escapes from the strain of his long rationalistic 
labours by a final rush into the arms of intuition. 

O 

The only occasions on which a shade of doubt has passed over my conviction of 
a future existence have been when I have rashly endeavoured to make out a case, 
to give a reason for the faith that is in me, to assign ostensible and logical grounds 
for my belief. At such times, and still more when I have heard others attempting 
to prove the existence of a future world by arguments which could satisfy no one 
by whom arguments were needed, I confess that a chill dismay has often struck 
into my heart, and a fluctuating darkness haR lowered down upon my creed, to be 
dissipated only when 1 had again left inference and induction far behind, and once 
more suffered the soul to take counsel with itself. 

This appears to me the only foundation on which the belief in a future life 
can legitimately rest, to those who do not accept, a miraculous external revelation. 
Et tibi magna satis. It is a belief anterior to reasoning, independent of reasoning, 
unprovable by reasoning; and yet as no logic can demonstrate its unsoundness , or 
can bring more than negative evidence to oppose to it, I can hold it with a sim¬ 
plicity, a tenacity, an undoubting faith, which is never granted to the conclusions 
of the understanding. Lit, ouJinit le raisonnement, commence la veritable certitude. u 

James Martineau. 

M Oj). cit. vol. ii. pp. 273, 274. 
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Eighteen years ago, when I was a country boy, enjoying London 
on a holiday visit, I made a naive remark to a man of mind and to a 
young man who aimed to be fashionable, I asked them whether it 
was often that they went to the theatre. The young man who aimed to 
be fashionable said, ‘ Never,’ and looked unspeakably supercilious. I 
had been guilty of a social mistake. The man of mind treated the 
question with that gentle silence which is perhaps the best rebuke 
of folly. Those were the bad times of the English stage. The 
stage was neglected. The Keans had retired, and so had Helen 
Faucit. A somewhat spasmodic appreciation of the poetical drama 
had completely disappeared. We had two actresses of individuality 
and grace—Miss Herbert and Miss Kate Terry—but it was not easy 
to reconcile the public to the dramas in which these artists were 
best fitted to play. A performance like Miss Herbert’s in the Meri'y 
Widow would now draw the town for six months, surely, and the re¬ 
fined realism of Miss Kate Terry, exceptional as it was, even then, 
in its popularity, would nowadays ensure her a triumph scarcely 
then dreamt of. We had many excellent actors, but of these there 
happened to be hardly one who had not long ago exhausted his first 
freshness; Mr. Fechter’s blond wig was, it is true, still a sensation, 
but the world had tired of Phelps’s services at Sadler’s Wells; Buck- 
stone and Compton were eclipsed at the Haymarket by the eccentric 
success of Sothern ; Charles Mathews, an actor who moved, with un¬ 
equalled ease in narrow limits, and beyond them could not move at 
all, sought his profit in the provinces, where older tastes lingered 
and finished light comedy was yet acceptable; Benjamin Webster 
was already in the background, already approaching old age. Alfred 
Wigan seemed about the only link between the theatre and that 
population of Mayfair and the great country houses which calls itself 
‘ society. 1 In the matter of authorship those were still the days when 
the French stage was so far out of the ken of most of us that adapta¬ 
tions were wont to be not only new but ‘original.’ The native 
dramatist, when not engaged in that peculiar process of creation 
which he best understood, was likely to be bestowing himself on the 
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business of devising some popular and break-neck leap for a hero of 
melodrama. Tom Taylor, who might have written yet better than he 
did if he had written less, was busy, before breakfast, with dramatic 
authorship, in which literature was not forgotten. And there was just 
arising, by way of reaction from what was noisy and what was 
artificial, some work destined afterwards to be accepted very warmly 
and then to be wearied of by some, and found insufficient I mean the 
stage work of Mr. Robertson. There was a certain resemblance between 
that work and the work of our modern pree-Raphaelites in painting. 
Each was a work of revolt from conventionality both good and bad. 
Each had simplicity and freshness, and each was trivial. In each 
there was a magnifying of insignificant detail, a failure to see a 
subject largely, to see it as a whole. 

Well, my man of mind and my young man who aimed to be 
fashionable are still living, and abroad in the town; the elder would 
be sorry now to miss a first night at the Lyceum, and the younger is 
to be reckoned with the innumerable host who become hushed in the 
presence of Miss Ellen Terry. What is it that has wrought the change 
in their social habits ? What has made it the right thing to resort 
diligently and with enthusiasm to the places which eighteen years ago 
it was the right thing to in the main ignore ? The answer to the 
question cannot be given in a sentence. Any true answer must 
be neither sanguine nor cynical, and it must take account of many 
things. Above all, it must recognise how quickly an effect may 
itself become a cause: by action and reaction the change has been 
wrought; the London world has acted on the theatre, and the theatre 
, has acted on the London world. 

Perhaps dramatic authorship is the matter about which, in 
thinking of the present or the immediate future of the English 
theatre, we must still be the least sanguine* For, though the name 
of Alfred Tennyson was figuring but lately on a play-bill, it is yet 
true, speaking broadly, that the highest class of English imaginative 
writing goes only into prose fiction or into a few volumes of English 
poetry. How this may be we hardly stop to ask, though at once 
there can be seen two strong reasons for it; the first, that with many 
the idea is still a comparatively new one that English intellect and the 
stage need not live wholly apart; the second, that while the writer of 
narrative fiction may shape his work almost in what form he will, 
the writer of a drama to be acted must submit to the necessary ex¬ 
actions of the stage. The mere mechanism of theatrical writing is 
a thing of extreme difficulty. Even the length of the piece is 
practically dictated; one story must entertain the audience from 
half-past eight till eleven. A division into three acta is dic¬ 
tated. That division is almost inevitable; but again further 
division into scenes is strictly inadmissible, or you unduly multiply 
the work for the carpenter and the scene painter. Again, the time 
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that must needs be consumed in changes of costume is a thing for the 
author to remember. The exits and entrances—all the coming and 
going—there must be adroit provision for them. Yet, further, though 
the custom of engaging a company specially for an important piece, 
or at the least of modifying the company to suit its requirements, is 
gaining ground, it is still a difficulty to duly consider everybody in 
the writing iof the parts. The dramatist finds fetters here, as he 
finds them nearly everywhere else. The novelist is wholly unfettered. 
Without attempting to account exhaustively I have perhaps said 
something towards accounting for the habitual absence from the acted 
drama of the highest English imaginative writing. Again, the 
dramatist needs above all things a most unusual practical familiarity 
with the stage. 

Our most accustomed dramatic writers—I speak particularly of 
the writers of the serious plays—are, then, writers of the second 
rank. Among pure humorists who contribute to the theatre there 
is to be reckoned one wit of the first water, Mr. Burnand. But 
even he, in his theatrical work, occasionally forgets what is really 
the quality of his talent. Among those living writers of full 
middle age whose work has long been before the public Mr. Charles 
Reade is the only one who is a novelist of importance as well as a 
dramatist. He is a writer who has always made so much of the 
mechanism of his art, and of vigorous effects, that there is nothing 
surprising in his acted dramas having won a fair measure of success. 
Several of his most marked characteristics can be displayed quite as 
well in a play as in a novel, and tell as well in the one as in the other. 
Thomas Hardy is a novelist of subtle and peculiar genius—genius so 
potent that if he chooses to exercise it in the yet unfamiliar medium of 
the theatre it may come to be very influential and acceptable there. 
A literary flavour is to be discerned in the stage writing of Mr. W. Gr. 
Wills. Mr. Wills once wrote a novel ; his plays are poetical, his 
leanings more towards the art of literature than towards the mechanism 
of the stage. But, being apparently without the gift of powerful inven¬ 
tion either of story or of character, he is neither forcible playwright 
nor strong poet. His verse stands between the verse of all the facile 
poetasters and that of the few men now living whose poetry was 
worth publishing because it is great and their own. He is always 
tasteful—nay, he would have been more popular if his taste had been 
less excellent. His taste has endowed him more than once with an 
artistic courage, the courage to surprise and to rightly disappoint. 
He showed that, long ago, in his own really admirable invention of 
the Man o’ Airlie , in which he was not afraid of tragedy, and was 
most pathetic when he was most ironical. He showed it again, the 
other day, in his adaptation of Jane Eyre , which relies for its interest 
wholly upon the development of curious character and pathetic 
circumstance, even where it would have been possible, without 
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wronging the volume greatly, to have insisted on the interest of 
sensational effect. The quite commonplace playwright would have 
been more sensational than Charlotte Bronte in adapting her work. 
Mr. Wills has been far less so. He has always had before him the 
respect of his art. 

Of the more undeniably popular dramatists of the time Mr, 
Byron and Mr. Albery stand, perhaps, as the chief; butrMr. Albery’s 
reputation suffers for a while at least from the fact that it is now 
thirteen years since Jhe produced his best play, and Mr. Byron’s 
artistic fame would have been greater if he had not withheld from 
his work the labour of the file. He is perpetually amusing. It is 
not in human nature to grumble much at a man who is perpetually 
amusing. Recent criticism has called his humour ( cockney.* The 
question is not whether his humour is ‘ cockney,’ but whether it is 
humorous. Undoubtedly it is ; his rapid smartness compels laughter, 
almost as effectually as does Albery’s most finished wit. But it suffers 
under the examination which the other will bear without hurt. A 
distinct and original conception of character underlies Mr. Albery’s 
finest work, and the human nature that he draws the best would not 
find itself at home only in the parlours and the kitchens of the 
streets between the river and the Strand. Mr. Byron’s truest charac¬ 
ters are the second cousins of Mrs. Lirriper. They all of them hail 
from Norfolk Street. Yet Cyril's Success shows that he could have 
painted a larger world. As an artist, he has been persecuted by 
popularity and wronged by triumph. 

Well, then, the younger men ? seeing that we imagine that we know 
pretty well what the mature workers of the last twenty years are likely 
to give us. What of the younger dramatists ? They are far more nu¬ 
merous, to begin with, than they are thought to be by the chance play¬ 
goer—by the playgoer who makes no study of the stage, but goes the 
round of the theatres for the entertainment of unoccupied evenings. 
That playgoer has never heard of many of them. The names of others 
are words that he read once or twice at the top of the programme, and 
forgot when he left the stalls. The mere passage of time counts for so 
much with the large public in literary reputations made at the theatre, 
that it is difficult for a young writer to take with any promptitude 
the place due to him for his work. He must have written long, and 
perhaps written wearily, before he may be thought to have written well. 
More than one of the best of our younger dramatists are somehow 
labelled in the eyes of the public by the success of an after-piece or 
of a lever de rideau. A lever de rideau is half over before the play¬ 
goer of breeding and substance bas struggled into bis seat, and an 
after-piece is performed when bis thoughts are with his waiting 
brougham. So it is that the literary quality of the newer work is 
not quite correctly gauged by that portion of the audience which 
deems itself in exclusive possession of literary taste. Now, as I began 
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these words on dramatic authorship by saying that in the modern 
theatrical revival the matter of authorship was that about which we 
had least cause to be sanguine, so I shall not continue by asserting 
that any Sheridan or Moltere of the future lurks unappreciated 
among our newer writers. I do say, however, that our newer writers 
will at least quite worthily take up amongst them, and inherit, the 
mantle of tfeir elder contemporaries. I think they may do more. 

And if readers do not care to form this opinion for themselves by 
a series of visits to the play, they can form it by referring to a well- 
considered book which a student of the theatre has written very 
lately. Mr. William Archer, in his English Dramatists of To-day r , 
makes no facile eulogium of modem dramatic authorship. He is 
something of a pessimist; he is often a severe critic. But in a con¬ 
scientious account of the very modern stage-writers he has to bring 
before us with a fair share of approval Mr. F. W. Broughton, 4 a 
writer of dialogue,’ Mr. They re Smith, Mr. Herman Merivale, Mr. 
Pinero, Mr. G. R. Sims, and Mr. Sydney Grundy, while, recently as 
his book was published, he has not been able to take note of Mr. 
B. C. Stephenson, the writer of Impulse , which is now playing 
at the St. James’s, nor of Mr. Brandon Thomas, who has joined 
Mr. Stephenson in the authorship of Comrades at the Court. 
Mr. Theyre Smith, like Mr. F. W. Broughton, may perhaps fairly be 
classed as a writer of dialogue that must above all things be smart. 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, in In Honour Bound , the piece of his which 
happens, perhaps, to be known the best, shows quite plainly that he 
is a writer of dialogue that is not merely smart; it is allied with good 
construction, and its brilliancy and force are appropriate to the 
characters who utter it. Mr. G. R. Sims has proved his power of 
repartee by The Member for Slocum ; in Lights o’ London and 
the Romany Rye his bright and biting things have been the more 
direct result of his own observation of life, of the 4 society ’ that calls 
itself 4 good ’ and of that which we can hardly be deemed uncharitable 
for calling bad. And, moreover, these last-named plays of his, and 
the Silver King of Messrs. Jones and Herman, are the most con¬ 
spicuous instances that can now be mentioned of the acceptance 
by the public of a robust return to drama which, without being 
simply sensational, shall have in it the interest of w'ell-eompacted 
story, and shall deal not with trivial things, but with those deeper 
matters of love and fortune which after all move humanity the most 
and move it the longest. Even in comedy large things are desirable; 
large motives for satire and merriment. Some of us had got to 
doubt whether the height of comedy was quite reached by Mr. Ban¬ 
croft’s pleasant fooling among Mr. Robertson’s milk-jugs. 

But, to be plain, of the theatrical revival there are greater signs 
than any that are shown in dramatic authorship. There is the 
enlarged and eager interest of the public, which is not wholly, though 
Vol. XIII.—No. 72. Q 
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it is partly, caused by the contemporary craving for mere entertain¬ 
ment. There is much that depends on, and result* from, that enlarged 
and eager interest, and there is much which it provokes and stimu¬ 
lates. To take first that which good judges of the theatre will 
hold to be the smallest thing, there is the manifest improvement in 
accessories and costume. From all our West End theatres the 
‘ Adelphi guest ’ has vanished—he of the white cotton gl&es, and she 
of the shabby gauze dinner-dress—and the Adelphi guest of our youth 
was far from confining his presence to the playhouse which gave 
him his name. Behind the footlights, and for a shilling a night, 
he went widely into society between the Strand and St. James’s 
Street. He was in every stage drawing-room. Now, in place of the 
Adelphi guest and of that curiously seedy professional actor who was 
only a grade above the Adelphi guest—who was little better than a 
‘ super ’ after all—there are, as any high-class London manager will be 
able to tell us, whole groups of young ladies and gentlemen eager for 
‘ an appearance.’ Of the men some are University men; many are 
public school men. Twenty years ago the Church, the Bar, or, let 
us say, the War Office—among these only would their choice have lain. 
Of the women a smaller number, but still not a number that is 
altogether insignificant, have hitherto known no life but gentle life. 
They will bring on to the stage the traditions of the parsonage house— 
at all events of the house of a gentleman. And the rest—these others 
who crowd the rooms of the fashionable teachers of elocution and of 
the art of acting, or seek thankfully, to begin with, the smallest roles 
in the comedies—some of them, of course, are merely stage-struck, 
instances merely of ambition unsupported by ability; but others, and 
the most of them, are young persons of good parts; and on the stage, 
it should be said frankly, good parts are not confined to qualities of 
brain. The legitimate place, in theatrical representation, of beautiful 
form and colour, of pleasant voices, and of the native gift of gracious 
gesture is a very much larger one than conventional criticism has 
been accustomed to allow. So from among the agreeable and engaging 
of all ranks the stage is getting its recruits. 

If the greater care and larger treasure now remuneratively 
bestowed on the perfecting of accessories—scenery, furniture, costume 
—are evidence of the increased interest of the public in the theatre, 
there is sometimes to be found a yet more satisfactory evidence of 
the character of that interest. One may chance to be annoyed now 
and then by the people one sits by in the stalls or the balcony— 
bored by their parade of the pure idleness which plainly brought 
them there. They are freBh from a dinner, and, with loosened 
tongues, they babble to each other in perfect contentment when they 
have sunk into their seats; and a supper party is in store for them at 
the end of the show. Are these the people, one asks oneself then, before 
whom artists should be called upon to exhibit their art ? And one sighs 
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for the old critical pit, with its rows of trained and accustomed play* 
goers. But the public judgment of a performance isj on the whole, 
muchr fairer than at such moments one is inclined to think. The 
receptions given to the two last elaborate efforts of the Lyceum 
management may be cited on this point. First came Romeo and 
Juliet , then Much Ado about Nothing . Romeo and Juliet was 
mounted v^th crushing magnificence. The frequent change of 
scene allowed an expenditure which, unless I am out in my reckon¬ 
ing, in Much Ado about Nothing it would liave been difficult to 
incur. In the latter comedy Mr. Irving’s directions were just as 
tasteful, but they were not so lavish. Well, which of the two plays 
has succeeded the best ? When in the history of the English theatre 
has there been known such a queue as that which formed patiently before 
the Lyceum box-office these last January mornings ? And what was 
the cause of it ? When Romeo and Juliet was in the playbills, the public 
was attracted by a brilliant spectacle, by one faultless performance— 
that of Mrs. Stirling—and by the sight of two favourite performers 
making the best they could out of parts for which, to speak largely and 
roughly, they were not well suited. But when Much Ado was put 
up the public saw a tasteful but a less overwhelming spectacle, and 
they saw the two favourite performers precisely at their best, in parte, 
for which they were perfectly fitted. The element of satire that 
underlies Shakespeare’s conception of the part of Benedick Mr. 
Irving must have quietly enjoyed—that robust humanity boasting its 
own strength, and swayed, even while it boasted, by the lightest of 
feminine charms. The chivalry of the character must have suited 
him too, and its graciousness, and its self-searching wit. He has been 
able to look 4 poignards,’ if it was for Beatrice to 4 speak ’ them. Nor 
is Miss Ellen Terry less happy in a character which calls from her for 
nothing of Juliet’s abandonment to passion and despair. Beatrice 
suffers, but she suffers vicariously. Vicarious suffering is not apt to 
be fatal. Beatrice’s sorrows are the sorrows of comedy, and she is. 
beset by no perplexities which wit will not remove. Here, then, 
with Mr. Irving fitted with a part in which he makes not a single 
mistake, and Miss Terry enacting a character in which one only of 
her own most characteristic notes—the note of simple pathos—is 
missing, the Lyceum Theatre has found its chief success, and the 
public, in making its choice, has shown that it is not so dull but 
that it can yet choose wisely. 

Another proof of the reality of the theatrical revival is to be seen 
in the success that attends upon the repetition of old comedy by 
actors who do not enjoy that exceptional position in the public favour 
which belongs to the two leading artists of Wellington Street. Mr. 
Thorne shares Mr. Bancroft’s confidence in the works of deceased 
authors; but while Mr. Bancroft’s constancy is pledged to Tom 

Taylor and Robertson—to the departed writers of modern comedy_ 
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Mr, Thorne is getting ground for a substantial attachment to the 
memory of a writer as remote as Sheridan. His most recent revival 
of The School for Scandal was not in all respects as enjoyable as that 
which he and Mr. James were fortunate enough to organise about & 
dozen years ago, during the brief career of Miss Amy Fawsitt; 
but his presentation of The Rivals is altogether admirable, and it 
marks a step in our new theatrical progress. If in one sense if is 
easy to play a comedy of Sheridan’s, because in a comedy of Sheridan’s 
there is no bad part—not one entrance that is superfluous nor one 
exit that is ineffective—in another it is profoundly difficult, for cha¬ 
racter so clearly cut must be interpreted by actors of polish and 
decision; it is a fierce light that Sheridan is played in; it is a 
literary atmosphere, the atmosphere of the salon. And I am sure 
that no performance of The Rivals equal to that now given at the 
Vaudeville has been seen since the days when all the skill of the 
English stage was concentrated upon a couple of play-houses. The 
men’s parts have been played fittingly. Mr. William Farren might 
have sat to Gainsborough for a portrait of Sir Anthony, silvery and 
benign, though of temper rapidly heated; Mr. Henry Neville has 
adapted himself to new exigencies, and has brought, with utmost 
skill, a necessary but unusual air of lightness to the part of Captain 
Absolute; Mr. Thorne, a character actor of individual method, 
curiously quaint or effectively grotesque, is a Bob Acres of the newer 
order; and Mr. Maclean, an actor constantly useful, yet useful only 
within limits which prevent his reaching either to deep emotion or 
4o brilliant merriment, is found a thorough interpreter of the lively 
•but partly unconscious humour of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 

The ladies’ share in the merits of the performance is quite as 
noteworthy, and that to some extent because of the four ladies 
engaged only one can be called celebrated. From Mrs. Stirling, in 
that Indian summer of her art by which we are now benefiting, it was 
fair to expect much, nor has anything short of what we had a claim 
to expect been given us by her. Her Mrs. Malaprop is very fasci¬ 
nating, very keeD, a little wicked, and somewhat coldly genial. Her 
* nice derangement of epitaphs,’ her defective education, by no 
means conceal the ability of one who was born to be a woman of 
influence, a woman of the world. What a chicken is Lydia beside 
this rwsSe, energetic woman who has seen most things and knows all! 
The marked success of Mrs. Stirling’s young professional sisters has 
been more a matter of surprise than her own unqualified triumph. 
Julia, with something of the sentimentality of the part abandoned 
and the rest of it controlled, subdued, or brought so near to nature 
that we hardly know it to be artifice, is a more welcome personage, 
as played by Miss Alma Murray, than she has been accustomed 
to be. Generally, in truth, the serious interest of The Rivals , 
its inawkishness and sickliness, which centres in Julia and 
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her lover, Falkland, has been the blot upon the play. No wonder 
Sheridan himself wrote scenes of comedy with greater relish than 
scenes of sentiment, when his own generation allowed him in the one 
the dialogue in Lady Sneerwell’s dressing-room and in the other only 
the stilted tenderness and artificial passion of Julia and of Falkland. 
I have heard of a thoughtful if likewise an irreverent amateur per¬ 
formance of Vhe Rivals in which Julia and Falkland were cut out of the 
play altogether: the thing can be done without in the least affecting 
the fortunes of the more interesting characters. And certainly nothing 
that Sheridan satirised in The Critic is more absurd than that which 
in all seriousness he wrote in The Rivals . But at the Vaudeville 
Julia duly appears. They are satisfied with moderate excisions, and 
rely upon the discreet art of Miss Alma Murray to save the part 
from ridicule. But Lydia’s, though not a great part, is the better 
of the two. In the hands of Miss Emery she is rather fast and exces¬ 
sively modern, but her fastness is what it ought to be—that of 
extreme youth—and the moderoiite , which I confess myself unable to 
suggest to Miss Emery how to avoid, is the only tiling about this 
elegant yoking actress’s performance which betrays a lapse of the 
dramatic faculty. Miss Lydia’s wilfulness and waywardness, and 
that romantic disappointment at a duly acknowledged love affair, 
which naturally falls hard on a juvenile novel-reader, are represented 
thoroughly. And the new Lydia, with a voice not altogether sym¬ 
pathetic or finely controlled, has the personal charm of mobile ex¬ 
pression and of pure colour and line. Sheridan’s Lucy is a soubrette 
whom Miss Kate Phillips makes resolute as well as pert, after the 
French fashion. She is just a reminiscence of the soubrette of 
Moliere, with something of her authority and independence. Such 
a figure, if not a more natural, is at all events a larger one upon the 
stage—more important and impressive—than the conventionally 
impertinent yet mincing or giggling chambermaid of English second- 
rate comedy. 

Cordial as may be our welcome to performances of Shakespeare and 
performances of Sheridan such as those now given at the Lyceum and 
the Vaudeville, our vision of the modern stage could hardly be a hopeful 
one if it did not include some recognition of the perfect interpretation 
of modern character, the vigorous grasp of modern life. Players like 
Mr. Charles Warner and Miss Amy Boselle at the Adelphi bring the 
brains for comedy into the performance of melodrama. Exceptional 
character actors like Miss Lydia Cowell, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. Hare, 
and Mr. Brookfield give us their sharply outlined portraits from the 
street and the drawing-room. And at the Princess’s, supported by a 
company chosen generally with singular skill, there is always being 
played some well-constructed drama which displays to advantage 
the energetic heroism of Mr. Wilson Barrett and the engaging 
troubles of Miss Eastlake—the adventures of a man against whom 
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society has conspired and the sorrows of the gentle and of the very 
pretty. 

The two latest examples of vigorous dealing with modem drawing* 
room incident, in which the expression of tragedy lurks behind 
comedy’s mask, are the plays of Impulse and Comrades^ acted, both of 
them, with quite modern completeness. The first is written by a 
dramatist who began to be known yesterday, the second % the same 
in collaboration with an actor turned dramatist who is known almost 
for the first time to-day. Impulse is constructed with some of that 
stage art of which it seems the French are by no means in exclusive 
possession. By its performance, Miss Dietz, it seems, is motioned to a 
good place in her craft. Mr. Kendal’s genuine gifts of comedy get 
more widely recognised, and are indeed more fully displayed than they 
have hitherto been, and Mrs. Kendal enjoys the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that while critical people give her the peculiar artistic credit 
that attaches to a first-rate player who voluntarily plays a second-rate 
part, half London heartily hopes that the sacrifice will not be repeated, 
since in truth the frequent changes of piece that make such sacrifices 
reasonable enough at the Theatre Franpais are wholly wanting in our 
London playhouses devoted to the long run. Comrades has one 
radical defect, perceived early and perceived till the end; the main 
interest is built up on a,basis of profound improbability; or, rather, 
if it must be admitted that there are in the world, and in the Queen’s 
service, any elderly generals quite so silly as to be guilty of the con¬ 
cealments practised by the general of Comrades , we cannot conceive 
that they are fit characters to make the ground-work of a dramatic 
study. But, in truth, their existence may be doubted. The general 
of Comrades would, under his peculiar circumstances, have had the 
manliness to tell the young woman of his second choice that, since 
his life had not been all secluded, his world not only the cloister or 
the closet, there had existed, it might be at a remote time, some 
woman of his first selection. It is true that if he had pursued this 
reasonable course the story would never have proceeded, the play 
would never have been written; we should have lost a piece capable, 
despite its improbabilities, of arousing emotion and of exhibiting one 
highly skilled actor quite at his best. Situation after situation is 
carefully contrived, and scene after scene is strongly wrought, and 
Mr. Coghlan, who has the opportunity to profit the most by what the 
dramatists have done for the performers, holds the attention of the 
audience by a varied and successful show of the emotion which men 
call restrained and controlled. This emotion is well graduated, and 
at the close of the second act it finds its climax. Here the judgment 
of the actor suffers him effectively to break through the accustomed 
bounds. Not alone now does he rely, wisely, on gentle inflections of 
the voice, or, unwisely, on stuffy breathings ; the channel of his ex¬ 
pression is enlarged, and its measure greater. Mr. Clayton’s part in 
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the piece is not remarkable, and its performance is described when it 
is said to be adequate. The actor could esteem the piece but lightly 
if he judged it by reference to his own role. Mr. Arthur Cecil too 
has often been more worthily employed than he is employed in Com- 
rades, but the genius of a quaint humour being habitually in him, 
he makes the weakish part of Cbivers somewhat entertaining, 
Further contribution towards comic effect is made by Mrs, Gaston 
Murray, and Miss Carlotta Addison and Miss Marion Terry are 
ladies to be named, for they play parts that are important; but I do 
not find in Miss Addison, refined though she be, the capacity to stir 
emotions of any appreciable depth, and I hold Miss Marion Terry 
more satisfactory when she is cleverly engaged in a burlesque of senti¬ 
ment than when she is studiously addressing herself to the expression 
of sentiment that is sincere. 

The assumption of the management of the Globe Theatre by 
Mrs. Bernard Beere allows room for the belief that in another play-¬ 
house consideration will be given to the claims of refined art, The 
lady has, indeed, already shown herself a manageress likely to err 
only on the side of offering to the public an entertainment too 
chastened and graceful—too much wanting in the Btrong dramatic 
element which the pit and gallery demand, and to which the stalls, 
I fancy I observe, are not profoundly indifferent. Aided by Mr. 
Kelly’s quiet realism, Mr. Vezin’s taste and experience, the genial 
presence and spirit of Miss Maggie Hunt and the true dramatic 
gestures and picturesque colours of Miss Ormsby, the pieces which 
the manageress has presented have not altogether failed ; and, what¬ 
ever may have been their lack of conspicuous triumph, they have 
revealed in Mrs. Bernard Beere herself a measure of capacity *even 
beyond that with which she had previously been credited. It was to 
some extent a disadvantage to her to appear last summer in a part which 
recalled to all the world so strongly a recent part of Mrs. Kendal’s, 
but Mrs. Beere’s graceful performance was, nevertheless, as able as 
anybody else’s would have been to stand the contrast with that of our 
one great English actress of strong emotion. Mrs. Kendal’s position 
is unique. She has set her mark deep and broad on the contemporary 
etage—a mistress of sunny humour, and one whose pathetic expres¬ 
sion comes from * out of the depths’ indeed; the single actress of 
our time in England who, having done with a part all that critical 
shrewdness can desire, or popular fancy expect, knows at the right 
moment how to do that indescribable something more which makes 
critical shrewdness lose itself, and carries an audience off its feet. 
Something less than an ideal Bathsheba in Far from the Madding 
Crowd, Mrs. Bernard Beere was an ideal Dora in The Promise of May , 
her curious naturalness, which is either a happy gift or a learned 
acquirement, there doing her invaluable service, as it is doing to-day 
in Some Eyre* 
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Enlightened people who must be critical to prove they are in¬ 
telligent, and whose view of criticism is that it is sharp fault-finding, 
are wont, when they have been as severe as possible upon contem¬ 
porary authorship, to find two further faults with the condition 
of our stage. They tell us we have no great actors and no good 
critics. All that it is necessary to say on the second of these two 
matters is perhaps this : that it is unpractical to expect important 
criticism of unimportant creation, and that the mind of the amateur, 
the mind of the remote dilettante, and not the mind of the man who 
is near to the work and takes reasonable account of its conditions, 
is alone betrayed in the demand that a trivial performance shall 
provoke a substantial treatise. But when the occasion comes, and 
the excellent thing is done, either in writing or in acting, I am not 
so sure that it is altogether lost sight of by the eyes best trained to 
note it; I am not so sure that the best judgments on the theatre are 
those which are pronounced at prettily spread dinner tables, after the 
soup, with the pardonable partiality which comes of the amateur’s 
complete freedom from any sense or notion of responsibility. And 
when we are told that we have no great actors, that reproach is also 
addressed to us with a light-hearted and facile self-satisfaction we do 
not greatly respect. The Lyceum and the St. James’s, night after 
night, tell a different story. But if it is more moderately objected 
that there is a conspicuous paucity of rising genius, we can answer 
sincerely that rising genius w r as never the commonest thing in 
the market. And we can add that in a decade immediately following 
upon a long period of exceptional stage barrenness it is a hopeful sign 
that the secondary parts in our dramas are played more and more by 
young players of breeding and gifts. This is hardly the moment in 
which to expect the full fruit from seed planted but lately. We shall 
wait till to-morrow for the best results of the new importance that 
belongs to the stage to-day. 


Fkeoerick Wedmoke. 
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The late expiring London School Board left, as a legacy to its suc¬ 
cessors, a recommendation that higher elementary schools should be 
established for both boys and girls who have passed examination 
in the fifth standard, or its equivalent—the fees to be fixed by a 
Committee of the Board, and no child to be debarred on the score of 
poverty. The mere proposal, by a member present, to defer decision 
upon this recommendation was denounced, as showing a desire to 
starve the education of the metropolis, and a jealousy of the progress 
of the people. It is, however, by no means so clearly in the inte¬ 
rests or inclination of the people, that higher education should be in 
the hands of a Government department, and entrusted to the 
administration of School Boards. 

The very description of the education offered as 4 higher elemen¬ 
tary ’ savours of some confusion of ideas on the subject. A svrspo- 
7rp(t)T09- is a composite word which has puzzled translators; and, 
rejecting the literal rendering of 4 second-first as meaningless, they 
have adopted in our Authorised Version of the New Testament the 
expression 4 second after the first.’ So must the phrase 4 higher ele¬ 
mentary * education, to have any sense in it, mean higher after the 
elementary. It is probable that of the two words so strangely coupled 
the first expresses the real intention, and the second is only a decoy 
word to bring its fellow within the precincts of the Elementary 
Education Acts, which alone authorise public taxation for the 
purpose. 

Lord Brougham and Sir Kay Shuttleworth, who with infinite care, 
and through much discussion, obtained the guiding enactments, can 
hardly be accused of having had a desire to starve education, or of a 
jealousy of popular progress. The question is not whether educa¬ 
tional progress is desirable, but whether the proposed mode of progress 
is not oneof obstruction. There is no demur to spending, but to mis¬ 
spending public money—nor to over-education, but to false education. 
The dispute is not between the willing and the grudging, but between 
two very different proposals for attaining a common object. 

The Council Office by its Code, and School Boards by their pro- 
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grammes, are advertising a public provision of secondary instruction,. 
The admirers of the School Boards say that / their success in 
grappling with elementary teaching is in favour of a like attempt 
to organise middle-class education/ But what may be the positive 
value of the middle-class instruction they offer, or its negative effect 
on the elementary instruction it may stand in the way of, it is high 
time seriously to judge before too late. * 

Let us consider what middle-class education is, that we may judge 
whether what the School Boards offer to undertake will satisfy this 
country, and whether they are the right bodies to undertake it. For 
simplicity’s sake, we will consider chiefly boys’ education. 

After infant preparation, first comes the elementary stage of 
instruction common to all classes, up to about the age of thirteen, 
but qualified by the sequel in the prospects of each class. For the 
working classes it ordinarily occupies the whole of their school-time. 

The second stage of instruction, differing in, subjects and in quality 
of study, is for those who continue school-life longer—whether such 
of the working class as can profit by pushing their school education 
beyond the limit at which their circumstances would otherwise make it 
cease; or the middle classes of the community, whose ordinary course 
of school education continues to about the age of sixteen, when their 
apprenticeship to business begins; or those who can carry on school- 
work to its completion, who pass on to the universities, or to scien¬ 
tific and learned professions, or to independent lines of life. 

The third stage of school-life is for those who can thus carry it 
on to its end. 

The first of this triple series has, in this country, a legislative 
provision of public assistance and management; the last is well able 
to support itself. The question is, whether the middle stage, or any 
part of it, should be included in the public provision made for the 
first. 

In other countries the State offers educational provision for ail 
classes of society, and more or less enforces its acceptance on all who 
are not otherwise as well provided. Much has been done, of late, by 
all civilised nations to adapt their national education, each according 
to their own constitutional principles, to modern requirements. 

In France there is complete school machinery under the central 
Government. The State now grudges the religious orders any influence 
in it. National support and minute classification are the chief cha¬ 
racteristics of their system* The teaehers are trained in Government 
colleges, and paid fixed salaries from the Treasury. The primary 
schools are strictly what their name implies. Above them are two 
kinds of middle schools— Lycies, established by the State in every de¬ 
partment ; and Colleges, for less advanced studies, established in every 
commune. The teaching in these two-kinds of secondaryschools is, 
respectively, classical and commercial'; in both are taught modern 
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languages and mathematics; and in both young children are admitted 
into lower divisions, for special elementary preparation. The bacca¬ 
laureate degree may be reached at about the age of eighteen, and 
then follows any special instruction for professional or industrial 
employment. Every lesson, of every hour, throughout all the schools is 
minutely prescribed by the Government, and the boys are never free, 
day or night?from the supervision of maitrea d'etude. Their moral 
discipline also is under proviaeurs. 

In Germany each State has an Education Department at its 
capital. Every child is compelled by law to be instructed by some 
one certified and appointed by the Government. The only voluntary 
work is infant preparation. The Prussian Code of 1850 asserts that 
6 all public and private school establishments are under the super¬ 
vision of authorities named by the State.’ It is provided by law that 
there must be a primary school in every parish ; in which schools the 
instruction is of the most elementary kind. Next come the Real - 
achule for commercial and the Gymnasium for more classical educa¬ 
tion ; and in both there is an elementary division specially preparatory 
to the higher stage of instruction, as in the French LycSes. These 
schools are maintained by local taxation and fees; but the Polytechnic 
schools for special training are wholly supported by the State* 
Certain lines of employment are restricted to those who pass final 
examinations in these schools. 

The Swiss is, perhaps, the most perfect public educational system. 
This most economical of all people devote, in some cantons, a third of 
their whole taxation to this one object, besides the fees paid for every 
child* Ibis, of course, a cantonal system, and has lately so vindicated 
its independence. There is a primary school in every commune ; at¬ 
tendance is compulsory, unless equally good education is being ob¬ 
tained elsewhere. Above these schools there is an ascending series of 
higher schools, up to the schools of industry leading to the Polytechnic, 
and to the classical gymnasia leading to the universities. Their law 
says;—‘ L’organisation des etablissements destruction publics et 
prives est l’un des principaux objets de la sollicitude de TEtat. Ils 
se divisent en eooles primaires, secondaires et scientifiques.’ It is 
a national and perfectly classified system. 

In the United States there is, naturally, equal public provision for 
all kinds of education for the whole community, supported by a com¬ 
mon rate in each locality, levied on all kinds of property, real and 
personal, and put under the administration of committees elected by 
every township. Mr. Everitt, when Minister to this country* described 
the peculiar merit of the system to be that ‘ the schools a»e so good 
that children of the wealthy are sent to them, there being nothing 
eleemosynary in their character ; while, the chief burden of taxation 
falling on the rich, the children of the poor gefc good education 
almost gratuitously, and all classes mingle together in the schoolroom, 
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which is a feature essential to the social system,’ In the Report of 
the Massachusetts Committee of last year the idea is thus expressed:— 
‘General intelligence is necessary to the existence of a free State; 
and, unless the children of the State grow up together in the same 
Schools, they will not have that common sympathy which leads a 
people to labour together in the administration of free government. 
For this reason the State holds in its own hands the power to deter¬ 
mine the character and extent of that education,’ There are 
primary schools, grammar Bchools, and, lastly, high schools, both 
classical and ‘ English,’ leading to the universities. 

The Canadian system is specially interesting as a mixture of 
English ideas at home, and abroad in a new country. Our reciprocal 
service with colonies consists in our starting them with good institu¬ 
tions, and their trying and proving them in free and novel circum¬ 
stances more open to experiment than our old country can be. Her 
Britannic Majesty, with the advice of her Dominion Legislature, 
has established an Education Department under each Provincial 
Lieutenant-Governor, which is empowered to prescribe school regula¬ 
tions, appoint inspectors, distribute grants, prepare examinations, 
award certificates, and sanction the text books to be used. Every 
child from the age of seven up to twelve has ‘ a right to attend ’ some 
6 public school ’ which is elementary and free ; parents being fined 
for the non-attendance of their children. Rural and town ‘ sections ’ 
are formed for the local administration of these schools under 
trustees. Above the ‘ public schools ’ there are county schools which 
are high or collegiate institutions for what we call the middle classes 
—one for every county, or union of counties, established by Boards 
and supported by a‘High School Fund.’ There are also schools of 
practical science, and normal or model schools. This is a system of 
Republican State-parentage, of elaborate classification. 

In this country national education, so far as it has been undertaken* 
by the Legislature, means no more than a provision of elementary 
schools chiefly intended for the use of the working classes. A Treasury 
subsidy towards their support is made conditionally on the successful 
execution of a code of Government regulations; and for the rest their 
cost is chargeable on local rates, and on fees, or borne by voluntary 
contributions. The idea of their receipt of public aid has been the 
interest of the State in the education of such of the people as would 
otherwise get no good education. The middle classes as well as the 
upper are left by the Legislature to private resources, independent of 
the State. 

In times gone by provision was patriotically made for education 
in this country for all; but the labouring class, still in serfdom, were 
not thought of. In the stirring times about the beginning of this 
century, the patriotism and religious zeal of private societies 
endeavoured to meet as best they could the rising claims of the 
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modern working class. The task outgrew private means. In 1810 
Lord Brougham got inquiry made into 4 the education of the lower 
orders^ and the Commissioners’ Report stated that 4 a large number 
of poor children were without instruction.’ In 1833 Lord Althorp 
obtained a Parliamentary grant of 20,000£. a year 4 in aid of private 
subscriptions for educating children of the poorer classes, to be 
strictly kep#to that purpose.’ In 1846 the well-known educational 
4 Minutes of Council ’ expressly applied the public grants to 4 schools 
for the poor, in which reading, writing, the first four rules of arith¬ 
metic, and elements of geography were to be taught, and sewing to 
girls.’ The debate on the existing Act of 1870 shows plainly the 
same parliamentary intention up to the present time. Mr. Forster, 
its honoured author, stated that the object of his Bill was 4 a primary 
popular education, affecting the intellectual and moral training of 
the numerically vast proportion of the population of this country, to 
the provision of which the middle class should not step in quoting 
the precedent of America.’ Lord Sandon, as Education Minister, six 
years later, stated the legislative idea of the amending Bill he intro¬ 
duced to be that ‘ no child should enter on life’s struggle without the 
tools required by present civilisation.’ Mr. Bright, at the same time, 
described what he thought was wanted as 4 not to teach too many 
things, but to put the child’s foot on the ladder by which he might 
rise.’ It is clear, therefore, that the mental equipment of children 
of the working classes for their early apprenticeship to labour has, 
throughout, been the main object of our public provision for national 
education. 

The higher education required by the middle classes has not only 
not been the object in view, but a national repugnance has always been 
expressed to placing in the administration of the Government, or of 
any public department, the intellectual and moral training of the inde¬ 
pendent body of the nation. The eminent Wesleyan educationist, 
Dr. Rigg, gave utterance to this sentiment at a recent meeting thus:— 

There is nothing that is necessary for a free nation that will less hear to be 
mechanical than its education. 

At the same meeting the late First Lord of the Admiralty, who 
has done more service than any one else for good popular literature, 
said 

If one cast-iron system is imposed, built up grade upon grade, opening from 
Whitehall, or other office, the result will be disastrous to this nation. We shall 
lose the freedom, independence, and self-reliance of English life, Relying on 
State aid and direction in national education must imperil the future of England. 
The commercial principle of demand and supply is the right one, at all events for 
the great hulk of the nation. The father, who can afford it, will send his son 
where he can get a fair return in his education for his own expenditure, and the 
boy goes into life indebted to his parent for the care and cost he has borne for him. 
Such education is worth more, in its reciprocal action, to national character, than 
tny at the cost and will of the State. 
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• l IFhe Scotch Education Act of 1872 authorises,;, to a greater extent 
than any English Act, public taxation for secondary instruction. 
33)e School Boards created under its provisions have the manage¬ 
ment of the better sort of burgh schools vested in them. But 
they are restricted to contributions from the ‘ common good * of the 
burgh, or endowments belonging to them. Such schools, moreover, 
are relieved from the necessity of giving elementary instruction 
which the Boards are enjoined to provide therein, ‘ so that the funds 
of such higher schools may be more exclusively applied to giving 
instruction in the higher branches.’ The Scotch Endowments Act 
of last session will go far to make the educational provision for 
the middle classes come from such resources, and to open it by ex* 
hibitions, to promising children of the working classes, in the view 
that Parliament, having provided by taxes for elementary schools, has 
set free endowments for higher education. 

Ireland, of course, has no exceptional objection to Treasury 
subsidies in the case of intermediate education. But that the 
subsidy is more the object of desire than the education may be in¬ 
ferred from the significant observation made in the Examiners’last 
Report, that ‘ the geography of Ireland does not appear to be taught 
in Irish intermediate schools.’ The Irish Board has petitioned the 
Lord Lieutenant‘ not to let intermediate education be crippled by 
inadequacy of funds; ’ but it may be that, in the real interests of 
education, the aid of the State in the shape of ‘result fees on higher 
instruction ’ has been rather too large than too small. 

This review of foreign and home national education presents a 
twofold contrast. In the foreign systems the State provides for every 
stage of school-education, but each stage is kept distinct. In this 
country, the only legislative educational provision is for the elemen¬ 
tary stage; but the Executive, by attempting to stretch the appli¬ 
cation of that provision, is confusing two stages together. 

On the first point of contrast—the limit of State provision—there 
are many high authorities in favour of our advancing to a higher 
point in this country. No less an authority than Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in an able volume on Popular Education on the Continent 
(1861), maintained its desirability. He asserted, what nobody denies, 
that ‘ the middle classes of England should not be content with their 
private schools.’ But he added, what many will deny, that ‘the 
State can do a great deal better for them than they can for them¬ 
selves, by giving their schools a public and national character, and 
bringing the instruction given in them under a criticism which the 
knowledge of the middle classes is not in itself at present able to 
supply.’ There have lately appeared articles in leading papers 
written strongly in favour of our School Boards undertaking higher 
education, and apparently with an absolute ddture against all that 
can be said against it. These articles curiously contrast with the 
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views* of a member of 4he FmchvIiM&fcut, thus .expressed in a recent 
number ofthe Revue des dmx Mfwde8,on secoodaryeducation:— 

' Quaad; ils’eugag : sup ce temm, rEtat'-dok lure appel aui efforts des particulars 
& Ikoiter autant que possible le champde sa propre action. Le droit, commele 
devoir, de l’JEStat est do constater, par lea moyens les plus surs, lea r&ultats do 
renaeignement secondaire. L’uniformitd est le pire emierni du progr&s. 

This, for distinguished member of the French Institut, is a 
strong demur to State interference with secondary education, even 
amongst generally centralised institutions. The examen fined, before 
leaving school for active employment, is almost all he would allow to 
State interference. As to the effects of the existing system in France, 
he asks:— 

Est-ce qu’il y a un seal homme en France qui a re$u l’^ducation que ses parents 
lui eussent donntSe s’ila eussent libres ? 

Unofficial Englishmen generally do not seem eager to adopt the 
foreign system of State education for the bulk of the nation. The 
result on national character does not excite their envy. The advocates 
for its adoption in England are always asserting the superiority of 
intelligence abroad. It was asserted in the House of Commons one 
day that every hoy in a German primary school could read Schiller; 
and it was asked, by way of contrast, how many boys in any English 
national school could read Shakespeare. The House seemed to think 
that a system which turned out from elementary schools an average 
of workmen’s children reading Shakespeare should make its uni¬ 
versities graduate in handicrafts. Comparing young German school¬ 
boys, said to be readers of Schiller, with our national school boys, as 
they turn out from school, which lot would an employer choose from 
for work, say in house, shop, stables, or farm ? 

But we are warned that if our elementary schools will not train to 
the German standard, not only of literature, but of art,,we shall not 
* hold our own ’ in industrial competition with the world. This argu¬ 
ment betrays a mistaken view, a confusion between elementary, higher, 
and special education. The over-eagerness of the manufacturers for 
their future workmen to begin higher and technical instruction before 
the completion of general preparation, shows more ignorance in them 
than inability to read Shakespeare shows in young working boys* 
This mistake is scouted by the common sense of the nation. The 
Commissioners of School Inquiry stated that ‘ they found an almost 
unanimous agreement among their witnesses as to the folly of mixing 
up special with general education.’ Their conclusion was that c there 
should be no attempt to make school a substitute for apprenticeship; 
but that a school should teach what was useful to all its scholars, 
whether as mental discipline or as valuable information.* 'There is, 
then, little encouragement from public opinion to the assumption of 
secondary education by our Government in imitation of foreign 
systems. 
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The distinction between primary and secondary education is the 
second point of contrast in foreign systems with the confusion of 
the two which our Government is introducing. On this point the 
foreign system contrasts favourably. It is strange that a late Minister 
of Education is reported to have thus spoken at a recent meeting:— 
6 People talk about secondary, or higher, as contrasted with primary 
education; the difference really consists in one thing alone, and that 
is the age at which the child’s education ends.’ The difference has 
nothing to do with the child’s age, but consists in the subjects, and still 
more in the nature of study, in the two stages. The practice of the 
art of reading, for instance, giving power to get knowledge, and much 
knowledge in its course, belongs to the first stage. The entrance on 
scientific and literary study, with the use of terms necessary for such 
higher study, but useless to those who cannot further pursue it, 
belongs to the second. 

But even if the Will of the nation, deliberately expressed in Parlia¬ 
ment, were to extend the first intention of our Education Acts, and to 
adopt an official undertaking of higher as well as elementary instruc¬ 
tion, the mode of discharging the task would have to be greatly 
altered from the attempt now being made. As now being at¬ 
tempted, it is a lamentable failure in two ways. In the first place the 
higher flight has led to neglect of elementary instruction; and in the 
second place this injury to primary requirements, so far from being 
compensated by the higher instruction, is aggravated by the worthle^- 
ness of the offered supplement. 

On the first point, all will allow that practising the art , absurdly 
called the subject, of reading, whatever the subjects of reading may 
be, is at the root of elementary instruction, the best test of the good¬ 
ness of which is the quality of that practice. But the testimony of the 
Inspectors of our national schools in 1879-80 was that while literature 
and science were advertised in their programmes, and grants of public 
money awarded to such studies, there was but little that could be called 
intelligent reading to be heard in the highest standards of our best 
schools. 4 Really good reading,’ says one,‘is very uncommon ; the 
reading is seldom characterised by intelligence and expression.’ 
Another sajs :—‘ Beading is seldom good, often fluent enough, but at 
the expense of distinct articulation and intelligent expression.’ A 
third says:—‘ The schools in which I hear really good expression in the 
reading of any class might be counted on the fingers.’ A fourth says:— 

‘ Until reading, the most important branch of elementary instruction, 
is better taught, the results of our whole system must be fallacious.’ 
A fifth says:—«There is little good reading in my district; indistinct¬ 
ness of utterance, inaccuracy about easy words, inattention to stops, 
a sing-song tone, an entire absence of any sign of intelligence, cha¬ 
racterise the ordinary reading.’ Similar statements appear through¬ 
out these Inspectors’ Beports of 1879-80. But if the art of reading. 
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to be of any service, is an expression of the writer’s thoughts, and their 
association with the reader’s own, what sort of instruction in the art 
is that which produces a town-crier’s recitative from the reader’s mouth, 
and a responseless lack-lustre in bis eye ? These Reports show that 
the operation of the Act of 1870 had not in 1880 mended the defects 
of our system, as previously reported upon by the Commissioners of 
1861, who sail:— 

A large proportion of the children in our elementary schools are not satisfac¬ 
torily taught what they come to learn. The greater part do not learn even to 
read: at least their powers of reading are so slight, and the reading so little con¬ 
nected with any intelligent perception of its import—so much a matter of mere 
mechanical routine—as to be of little value to them in after life. They do not 
generally obtain any mastery over elementary subjects which the school ought to 
give. They neither read nor write well. The work seems of little practical use. 
It looks as if the drudgery of elementary teaching were such as to render the 
accomplishments of a highly instructed teacher for the most part unavailable,—not 
that the teachers are too highly trained, but the way in which different methods of 
teaching children to read and spell are connected with elaborate theories of various 
kinds conceals the fact that, after all, there is no profound mystery in teaching chil¬ 
dren to read, write, and cypher. (Vol. i. p. 154.) 

The latest reports of 1880-81 continue the same dolorous account 
of our schools. There cannot be a better authority than Mr. Sandford, 
who says, 4 The attempt to teach specific subjects in primary schools has 
done more harm than good, and seriously interfered with elementary 
work.’ Rushing into science before being able to read, and attempting 
the use of other tongues before one has mastered one’s own, assumes 
a discovery of the royal road to learning of proverbial delusion. 

But the ambition to deal with more showy work has not only led 
to neglect of first elements, but to a contemptuous exclusion of the 
first claimants to public instruction. Mr. Forster himself lately con¬ 
fessed that the children most in need of State guardianship are still 
educationally unprovided for, and wandering about without any care. 
There wa^hope expressed that the omission might be supplied by an 
extension of the Industrial School system: that is to say, by the 
Police, not the Education, Department. So schools primarily in¬ 
tended for the poor reject the poorest. We tram from pauperism in 
pauper schools—from degradation in degraded schools—in Scotland 
avowedly under 4 Juvenile Delinquency Boards.’ Destitute and neg¬ 
lected children may not come into schools of higher instruction used 
by classes which would resent their contact. 

But what, in the second place, is the higher education offered at 
this primary sacrifice both of rudimentary instruction and of the 
most needy children ? Treasury grants are offered for teaching, as 
4 specific subjects ’ in elementary schools, Algebra, Euclid, Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Physics, Animal Physiology, Botany, Principles of Agri¬ 
culture, Latin, French, and Domestic Economy (see last edition of 
Code). The grants are, indeed, limited to success in cramming any 
one child with only two of these subjects, aid that only after he has 
Vol. XIIL—No. 72. R 
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passed the fifth standard of general instruction, and with a simul¬ 
taneous test of his retention of elementary subjects. All these new 
limitations of the grants, and the relegation of two former 4 specific 
subjects' to the lower category of‘class subjects’ which they were 
found never practically to exceed, are acknowledgments that a leap 
too high was being aimed. 

To what extent, however, are the still remaining 4 sjdtaifie subjects * 
really taught ? Under the pretentious title of 4 Domestic Economy ’ 
cookery is chiefly supposed to be taught, but only theoretically and 
scientifically, as kitchens can seldom be attached to schools* Future 
kitchen-maids are taught to distinguish warmth-giving from flesh¬ 
forming foods respectively, as carbonaceous and nitrogenous# They 
can enumerate the ingredients of starch, fat, and sugar in the former 
as farinaceous, oleaginous, and saccharine matter; and of white-of- 
egg, fibre, curds, &c., in the latter as 4 halbumen,’ fibrine, casein, 
gluten, &c. These terms, which belong to necessary classifications 
of much wider studies, will, no doubt, soon cease to burden their 
memories; but the time spent in so temporarily confusing their 
ideas can hardly be called advanced elementary instruction, and is 
lost to real elementary school-work. Teachers, nevertheless, receive 
public money for the operation, as if it were real instruction* In some 
large towns school boards have a salaried officer called a 4 demonstrator 
of science,’ who not only uses, but composes, special text-books for their 
schools, some of which extend the scope of 4 scientific subjects,’ making, 
for instance, domestic economy to include hygiene and all other science 
bearing on the healthiness and comfort of home—but invariably in 
scientific terminology, which alone justifies the distinction of the 
study as specific, and its public reward. 

By 4 Animal Physiology ’ is meant a study of anatomical diagrams 
-po far as to get by heart the Latin names of every feature, enabling a 
•child to call the back of his head 4 hocciput,’ and his shoulder 4 umerus.’ 

Botany, which might be admirably used as a subject for the 
practice of reading, full of the most salutary interest, and giving 
pleasant exercise of consecutive thought, is presented to many chil¬ 
dren in a form of stiffest nomenclature, classifying flowers as mono- 
cotyleda or dicotyleda, and trees as gymnospermous conifers, or cycads. 

French might be begun at elementary schools both grammatically 
and conversationally if there were teachers, and made of subsequent 
use to boys seeking employment where there is foreign correspond¬ 
ence ; but as it is pretended to be taught it would not enable a navvy 
to get bis dinner on the Continent so well as the lingua-franca, 
which has obtained currency without any teaching at all* 

AH this sort of pretension, though so well paid for by the Govern¬ 
ment as to tempt schoolmasters away from elementary teaching, can 
hardly be dignified with the name of higher instruction; to offer it 
to even the lowest middle class as an educational provision is only 
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to stand in the way of their getting otherwise what they really re¬ 
quire. It does not even qualify for further study, but after winning 
prizes will be forgotten. 

But the advocates of these ‘ specific ’ studies in Board schools say 
they don’t pretend to give middlerdass education. They call them 
* higher elementary ’ studies. They plead, as the girl for her illegitimate 
child, that, alter all, it is only a small thing they bring before the 
world. Certainly it is a very small thing—far short even of its adver¬ 
tisement ; but a State offer* though it be only ‘ semblance of worth, 
not substance/ stops more substantial competition. Even its pre¬ 
tence is being already receded from. Children in our largest town# 
are leaving school at the age of thirteen, or put on half-time still 
earlier. It is found impossible, by any desertion of elementary 
teaching, for masters to earn many grants on ‘specific subjects’ under 
such circumstances. 

The inspectors are for abandoning the attempt altogether. In 
the last yearly reports one of the inspectors, Mr. Blakiston, says that 
‘ he would have the whole fourth schedule expunged from the Code, 
with the exception of “ English literature ” (which really comes within 
the ordinary “ class subjects ”). The papers on “ specific subjects ” 
are either dry and technical, as might be expected from teachers 
who had got them up from meagre text-books, or else confused and 
discursive. The misspelling would be incredible but to an inspector.’ 

Mr. Fitch, in the same report, says of the foreign languages:— 

‘ They cannot be so taught in our elementary schools as even to 
make Buch a beginning as to enable the scholar to pursue the study 
hereafter by himself. A child who wants to learn German or Latin 
should be helped, by means of a scholarship, to enter a secondary school.’ 

Mr. French says ‘he cannot regard the “specific” teaching as 
satisfactory. The superficial acquaintance with the subjects given 
cannot abide long. The time and labour drawn away by grants in 
endeavouring to teach these subjects would be better devoted to 
improvement in reading.’ 

Mr. Haslam says, ‘ Answers in “ specific subjects ” often show only 
an imperfect acquaintance with some long words.’ Mr. Holmes says, 

‘ they are out of place in an elementary school,’ and Mr. Ley, that 
‘spending public money for such a sort of middle-class education is 
questionable-—hard work for teachers, and with results meagre and 
unsatisfactory.’ 

Mr. Sandford declares that ‘he seldom finds the grants op 
“ specific subjects ” justified by any amount of useful knowledge 
acquired by, or of intelligence awakened in, the scholats wfyo pass 
examination in them.’ 

The Bishop of Exeter, who has been the chief adviser in all our 
legislation on the subject, said lately in debate, * The fourth schedule 
ought to go. It is a delusion educationally, except in cases where 
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the elementary school is really taking the place of a secondary 
idbool.* 

The higher instruction in elementary schools, worthless in quality, 
seems happily also failing in quantity. 

But, besides the rather impudent plea that not much of such 
teaching, though advertised, is really given, the undertaking is 
defended as incapable of much harm because so few apftly for it. 

There is, then, a double plea for the 4 higher elementary ’ instruc¬ 
tion offered by Board schools—first that it means little, and secondly 
that few will take that little. The waste of training of teachers to 
teach what is so little taught is not even taken into the account. 

There is a remarkable argument adduced for this defence. 
It is said: 4 Forward pupils master the rudiments two or three 
years before the school age is completed, and they would have 
time on hand which would be wasted if they were taught nothing in 
addition.’ The argument amounts to this: that some ideal age 
'being assumed to which all boys must remain at school, if a child can 
complete a supposed requirement of elementary instruction before 
that age, he must sacrifice the advantage of earlier apprenticeship 
for a term of such higher teaching, as above described. 

The London School Board seeks escape from such absurdity by 
setting up distinct 4 higher grade ’ schools for such forward pupils after 
they have passed the fifth standard in elementary schools. 

This may be an improvement, so far as the separation of schools, 
on what has been done at Bradford, and imitated at Leeds and 
other towns. The sample high school at Bradford turned out 
nothing but an aristocratic edition of the elementary school at 
its side. Children are admitted at the same early age to both, and 
both offer the same programme of teaching from elementary to higher 
subjects. The aristocratic children may stay somewhat longer at 
their school, and so prosecute higher studies further; but the only 
other difference is that they pay a weekly fee of ninepence, while 
their inferiors pay twopence. Ninepence a week is taken as the limit 
of what the working class, for whose education grants are chiefly 
intended, can afford. It is, therefore, supposed that only working 
men will avail themselves of the education at that price ; and it is 
stated that grants will not be made for those who betray their ability 
or willingness to pay more. But the only practical effect of the 
ninepennyfee is to bring a higher class within the public educational 
aid, and to enable them to use it without any sense of public in¬ 
debtedness, or any mingling of their children with those of lower 
degree. The Times thus expressed its approval of this result: 4 There 
is now opened for the middle class a higher school by the simple 
process of devising a somewhat higher fee, so that decent people may 
get education for ninepence a week without the unpleasant necessity 
of their children being mixed with the 44 wastrel ” class.’ 
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The London School Board’s imitation would be certainly an im¬ 
provement on this model, if higher education should be undertaken 
by them-at all. Mr. Buxton describes their proposal to be, ‘To 
finish and prolong instruction without exceeding the limit of the 
Code or of elementary education.* But, if so, what is the distinction 
between the two grades of school? It cannot be only one of age? 
The studies art higher, and the social rank of the children must be 
higher, as those only, unless aided by exhibitions, can stay to a later age. 

The question, then, remains whether it is for the interest or in 
accordance with the wishes of the country that higher education than 
that contemplated by the Legislature should rest upon public support 
and be under Government direction. 

On the point of public support one may fear that the growing 
burden of secondary added to primary education would soon drive 
Parliament into a disastrously reactionary fit. On the other point, of 
Government direction, there is assuredly a very prevalent misgiving 
about its probable issue in national priggishness, involving as it must 
a stiffness in its process, of less harm in elementary, but of serious 
damage to higher education. It is more in the spirit of Englishmen 
that parents who can should educate their children, and our middle 
class is rapidly following the upper in more and more highly valuing 
good education. 

In the discussion at Leeds of a proposal to adopt the London im¬ 
provement of the Bradford model, the feeling prevailed that the School 
Board had enough to do with primary education; and that secondary 
instruction of older children should be left to private efforts, but 
with a larger aid to exceptional ability in the way of scholarships, 
from their local endowments, to higher schools out of the province 
of the Board. 

Some think they see a gap between the upper elementary and 
lower secondary education which would be thus unprovided for. But, 
if it be so, it should at all events be filled up with better materials 
than those which are offered. There is no time to be lost to prevent 
such gap-filling being as is now undertaken by school boards, with 
very difficult retrieval, and with great embarrassment to better plans. 

What better plan, then, is feasible for supplying schools adequate 
in number and quality for the real need of the middle classes ? 

The School Inquiry Commissioners of 1868 gave their opinion 
that for the middle classes in this country there should be a distinct 
supply of schools of each of the three grades of education. 

They would have every town possessed of a day school of the 
lowest grade of middle-class education, with upper and lower divi¬ 
sions. In the lower division boyB from the age of six to twelve 
should learn to read intelligently books of elementary instruction, to 
write, to cypher aB far as fractions, and to know outlines of geography. 
In the upper division all this should be kept up, and J^atin and 
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FViench begun. Algebra, geometry, experimental physics, and the 
rudiments of chemistry and of drawing come within the category of 
Subjects for more or less first study by boys in the upper division. 
The fees paid at these schools would vary from two to four guineas 
a year. The Commissioners would have boys required to quit schools 
of this grade at the age of fourteen, lest the cleverest might be kept 
onj and break in upon the grade above, and so cause the injury 
which our present practice inflicts on elementary schooling. 

The second grade schools should prepare youths, by about the age 
df sixteen, to enter on business, whether in manufactories or some 
sorts of profession, army or civil service, engineering, or other highly 
skilled employment. Fanners, large shopkeepers, and many pro¬ 
fessional men would keep their sons at school up to this age. 
Latin, and at least one modern language, should be thoroughly 
taught in these secondary schools. The mathematics should be 
strictly scientific, though of practical appliance. Trigonometry, 
practical mechanics, and other branches of natural science belong 
to this grade, while English literature must never be neglected. 
The fees paid in day schools of this grade would be from 61. to 12L, 
and for boarders from 30Z. to 40 1. a year. 

Schools of the first grade, of which few are wanted, would prepare 
for the Universities and higher professions, and would be chiefly 
classical. Some would be more distinctly commercial, teaching 
living rather than dead languages, and especially devoted to higher 
mathematics and natural science. 

It may be that this programme is somewhat elaborate, and rather 
what such eminent educationists thought worthy of their wishes than 
within their expectation to realize. Its mere outline, however little 
it might be filled up, presents a startling contrast to what the School 
Boards offer, or could offer, to any of the middle classes, and differs 
even more in kind than in degree. 

The general idea of these Commissioners, as to the best mode of 
fillihg up the deficiency of suitable schools for the middle classes, was 
that the many available endowments throughout the kingdom should 
be used, as far as they would go, to provide school buildings and 
exhibitions; that private schools should be encouraged to submit 
themselves to a system of inspection and examination, which would 
rapidly increase their number by affording parents a reliable index of 
their value; and that, where means still failed, districts should be 
allowed to rate themselves, but only for buildings and exhibitions. 
They desired that Government should provide inspectors, and the 
Universities examiners. The exhibitions would give free access to 
muddle-class schools to children of the working class showing aptitude 
and desire for more skilled employment in life; and public opinion 
Is plainly showing itself in preference of such provision for excep¬ 
tional ability to what is practically a public bounty for an artificial 
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Such were the conclusions arrived at, after most careful inquiry, 
consideration, and repeated discussion, by the most competent 
authorities. 

Their proposal to carry out the scheme by districting the 
kingdom, and distributing endowments go as to supply the various 
requirements of every locality, could not pass the ordeal of Parlia¬ 
mentary delhte. Opposition was made, not to the Commissioners 7 
views of what the middle-class schools should be, but to the proposed 
grouping of endowments in different places. The scheme was also 
based on the action of counties, or groups of counties; and the 
boroughs objected to being absorbed, for the purpose, in larger 
areas. The very questionable benefit some of them derived from 
the patronage, or from the money value, of their endowments, they 
would not part with, even for the sake of a wider and better applica¬ 
tion of them. The senseless argument was also adduced that the 
letter of wills should be enforced against their obvious spirit, how¬ 
ever times and circumstances might have changed. The London 
School Board, now raising ‘as a burning question’ the claims of 
education to wider use of City endowments, indicates a probability 
of more liberal treatment by Parliament, soon, of endowments not 
nearly so generously appropriated. 

What, then, are the materials we have in hand to meet this 
demand ? 

There are, besides many magnificent ‘ hospitals ’ of special 
endowment for clothing, feeding, and teaching children in particular 
localities, grammar schools of the better sort, that is, at least a third 
of the three thousand endowed schools in England fit for the purpose 
—at present educating nearly fifty thousand boys of the middle class, 
and capable of taking a great many more, both day scholars and boarders. 
Railways have greatly enlarged the area of possible day attendance at 
these schools in large towns. They are, however, quite insufficient 
for the growing demand, and they are unequally distributed through 
the kingdom, owing to altered aggregation of population. They 
have mostly been brought under new schemes of management more 
adapted to the times by the Charity Commissioners; and some, too 
much affecting the classical grade, have been made more commercial. 
Fresh foundations are in great demand in many places, and the 
demand is being met, checked only by the competition of Govern¬ 
ment. The munificent and accomplished Duke of Devonshire was 
very lately engaged in the establishment of a new grammar school at 
Carlisle, and the Lord Chancellor of another at Petersfield. 

There are also many private schools started on the ordinary 
commercial principle of supply and demand—some of them very 
good of the second grade, but few good of the lower grade, and 
scarcely any at present equal to the highest requirements of the 
middle class. What is wanted, in order to bring them into much 
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larger demand, is some public test of merit or good inspection, which 
the Universities could best supply, and by their local examinations 
are already partially supplying. The snare of such schools is sub¬ 
serviency to the patronage of parents, of which the endowed schools 
are of course more independent. 

There are, moreover, proprietary schools, the property of in¬ 
corporated shareholders, not of the schoolmasters themsGlves, chiefly 
of recent origin, and much on the increase. Of this sort, of the 
highest grade, King’s College was the earliest example, to which 
many others have been affiliated in the neighbourhood of London, 
and, more or less like which, many have sprung up all over the 
kingdom, such as the College of the International Education Society 
at Spring Grove. The recently-established County Schools are a 
valuable contribution of second grade proprietary schools. A third 
grade consists of those intended for the lower middle class. Some 
have been established by denominational bodies, which receive special 
life and vigour from the religious zeal of their founders. The last 
undertaking of the proprietary sort is one advertised by the 4 Public 
Intermediate Day School Company,’ who state their object to be 4 to 
establish, organise, and manage, on a Christian basis with a conscience 
clause, self-supporting public day schools, intermediate in grade 
between the elementary schools and public schools of the higher 
class.’ On this company’s committee are the Bishop of Exeter, Lord 
Aberdare, Sir Kay Shuttleworth, Lord Fortescue, Dr. Gladstone, of 
the London School Board, Dr. Bigg, Principal of the Wesleyan 
Training College, and many other distinguished educationists. 
Their prospectus reports that 4 there are many in the social scale 
immediately above the range of the publicly provided elementary 
schools showing readiness to pay the full cost of a suitable and 
independent education for their sons, which in many parts of the 
kingdom they cannot get, and the supply of which can best be 
adjusted to local demand by so variously composed an association.’ 
The history of all these proprietary undertakings, say the Commis¬ 
sioners of 1868, is the history of recent struggles for the improve¬ 
ment of secondary schools. Some have failed or changed their 
character; but as a class they have been of great usefulness, by giving 
considerable assistance in solving our chief educational problem. 

The patriotism of our forefathers founded universities, and schools 
as feeders to them, open to the whole citizenship of the country, 
outside of which serfdom then lay. Some of these school endowments, 
by the increase of wealth and by the raising of their terms, have 
become available only for the richer classes. The working class is 
not, as erst, unthought of for education, but is publicly provided for. 
What the patriotism of the present day, therefore, has to do, whether 
by endowment or otherwise, is to provide schools for the middle 
classes adequate to the requirements both of the times and of their 
social status. It is already evident by the demand that good schools 
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of this sort would cover their own cost and be profitable. Even the 
competing Treasury has not shut up private purses, and larger fees are 
willingly paid by parents, though also rated for the competing schools, 
for an education which they prefer, Ce n’est que le premier pas 
qui coUte , that is, the first establishment is the only difficulty. If 
competition were equally weighted in this respect, there would be 
ample incftne for current expenditure and a profit; and University 
men are found readily taking the masterships of such schools as are 
already started. It is by such independent education alone that the 
sons of our middle class can be trained to take their proper place in 
the next generation. The associations, habits, and traditions of 
childhood should be no narrower than the station they lead to. 
Government education is too cramped, inelastic, loses too much the 
variety of teaching talent, and is too much exposed to official and 
legislative quackery to suit the independent middle class of England. 

Besides, what all ratepayers pay for must avoid what ratepayers 
will not agree to. Heaven preserve our middle-class education from 
the 6 religious difficulty! ’ The feeling of this nation is repugnant 
to the sacrifice of religious teaching in school for exaggerated fears 
of infant dogmatism. The single fact that the Bible itself has not 
escaped the * expurgatory index ’ of some School Boards is enough to 
draw from English parents larger payment for education out of their 
control. There is a still graver fact that Government officials 
publish c science primers,’ naturally obtaining use in Government 
schools, in which the absence of religion is supplied by sceptical 
philosophy. To this danger, however, ratepayers may agree to be 
indifferent, or parental responsibility should be keenly alive. 

For technical instruction, there seems no lack of both corporate 
and individual liberality ready to supply schools, and scholarships for 
free admission of rising talent to them. The City and Guilds of 
London Institute and Mr. Whitworth may be cited as splendid 
examples of patronage of both kinds. There are Institutes in our 
great manufacturing towns which comprise in their ample circle of 
subjects all that is wanted for this purpose, and the comparative 
desertion in such towns of more ambitious Colleges established for 
lectures on abstract science indicates the limits of the practical re¬ 
quirements of artizans, as distinct from more literary and professional 
students. Where no such Institutes exist, there is a cry for night 
schools, by no means equally serviceable, and which are a poor Govern¬ 
ment postscript to elementary schools. The City Institute just named 
derives all its external aid from King’s College and kindred institu¬ 
tions, and none from Government. The present Commissioners on 
Technical Instruction seem to assume that schools for this purpose 
are in this country to be a part of the State educational undertak¬ 
ing. They say, * It is clearly the aim of the Government that this 
superior instruction shall be placed as fully as possible within the 
reach of the working class. 1 But as a special part of the middle class 
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education, the aim of Government should be to trust those who are 
interested, and stand out of their way. If we may judge by what 
the Government are doing in this teaching way at South Kensington, 
we shall not expect from such quarters much effect on the science 
and art proficiency of our artizans, nor brightening prospects of our 
* holding our own’in foreign competition. What is taught there 
is not so much the application of natural science to industrial art, 
as the old subjects of the fourth schedule of our Board schools over 
again —animal physiology, magnetism, acoustics, &c. Not a tenth 
of the papers sent in come from the artizan class at all. Pupil 
teachers are the most numerous winners of the science certificates, 
for which they are credited with extra marks in competing for Queen’s 
scholarships, often at the cost of their arithmetic and algebra. There 
are three thousand school teachers in London alone holding on 
an average three such certificates each, very few of whom are 
giving any sort of science instruction in their schools. The very 
system of examination keeps practical artisanB away, while teachers, 
diverted from more solid work by the Government prizes, get 4 passed * 
by thousands with the help of special cram-books, the use of which 
is forbidden in all foreign 4 schools of technology.’ 

The Schools of Art established by the Department in many of 
our larger towns, though they must, equally with those established 
by private liberality, be of great use to students really needing their 
help, yet waste vast sums of public money in giving tedious dril¬ 
ling to hosts of boys who do not intend to make any kind of drawing 
their profession; merely to get credit and grants to elementary 
schools. 

It is quite true that the late Prince Consort rightly judged that 
nothing was more needed for the material prosperity of this country 
than schools of science and art. The South Kensington Museums 
were enough to attach national gratitude to his memory. He truly 
said of them, that it was an education of itself to walk through their 
carefully arranged and labelled collections. But it is mortifying to 
find still so many foreign artists and designers in our best manu¬ 
factories, and our manufactures so often surpassed by Continental 
rivals. It indicates some flaw in our training, which is certainly not 
stinted in cost. Friendly eritics attribute the failure to want of 
thoroughness in general education, which is the necessary preparation 
for all special work. 

Schools of practical science and art are necessities in all our 
centres of industry for the sons of the middle class and rising talent 
in the lines of life requiring such special training. Facilities for 
acquiring a knowledge of both theoretical and applied science are 
certainly, at present, much greater on the Continent than here. But 
it is the reorganisation of our secondary general instruction that is 
in this view most urgently needed, and so thought our Science 
Inquiry Commissioners some ten or twelve years ago. Government 
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grants to managers and teachers of elementary schools for results on 
examination of their pupils in science and drawing will not effect 
what is wanted. The schools above adverted to are more in the 
right direction, not supported fey rates nor under Government, but 
meeting local demand by large Voluntary action on the part of men 
and bodies directly interested. The Universities could greatly assist 
in testing the work done, and in Scotland have already done so far 
more than in England. 

In the United States and in Canada, the earliest age at which 
students are admitted to the colleges of technology is from sixteen 
to eighteen, and then only on their passing an examination in 
algebra, geometry, and what we call ‘specific subjects’ learnt in 
previous schools. The late Canadian Inquiry Commission received 
the strongest testimony to the necessity of keeping technical instruction 
entirely apart from and independent of general school education. 
They stated that ‘ on no point was their evidence more clear and 
uniform than as to the desirability of the “schools of technology ” 
being kept entirely separate from all other schools.’ ‘To attach 
them to any other as appendages would be to ensure their failure/ 
What we want in this way, besides local schools of art properly made 
use of, is more provision in industrial centres of teachers, apparatus, 
and rooms for the study of applied science for youths of the middle 
class destined for apprenticeship to skilled manufacturers or agri¬ 
culturists, civil and mining engineers, metallurgists, chemists, 
apothecaries, or for any other line of scientific calling; and of exhibi¬ 
tions for poorer youths of ability to make use of such a provision. 

The national education of every country should, in principle, be 
in harmony with the political system of the country. It cannot be 
so in England, if While the Legislature restricts public educational aid 
to elementary instruction mainly intended for the working classes, 
the Government is allowed to intrude itself into the management of 
higher education. Of course, we must consider the first steps taken 
in the aspect of their further tendency. Government beginning to deal 
with higher instruction will not stop at the beginning. No principle can 
govern the amount of interference or limit the range of educational 
undertaking. Government so taking into its hands gradually the direc¬ 
tion, superintendence, payment, and uniform method of the nation's 
education, will contravene in an essential point the whole tenor of 
our political system. The Constitution of this country seems, as it 
were, a connecting link between the Governments of Europe and the 
progressive popular power westward, that is, between sovereignty 
for the people and sovereignty by the people. If we allow the 
element of Government patronage to preponderate in our institutions, 
the free and progressive spirit of the nation must proportionately 
suffer. England knows the secret of freedom consists in self- 
administration in all concerns capable of it, that is, in all of which a 
central undertaking is unnecessary. Of all concerns, the education of 
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children is the very last of which the State should needlessly take the 
conduct from those who are naturally and immediately responsible. 
It cannot now be said that parents of the middle class are not gene¬ 
rally as willing, as they are able, to undertake the charge of their 
children’s education, if only good and well-proved means are made ready 
to their use. If they are tempted to say to themselves, * We pay for a 
public education, so we may as well make use of it,’ thej& will only 
spoil the provision made for others, and get a very inadequate one for 
their own. 

In our national race with foreigners we should by mistaking our own 
course only fall further behind them. The mistake we are falling into, 
if we entrust School Boards with so-called 4 higher elementary ’ educa¬ 
tion, partakes of two false ideas—an inappreciation of what our middle 
classes require, and a depreciation of the education of the working 
classes, as if its object were to rescue them all from a degraded position. 
Mr. Mundella rather encouraged the latter idea by citing as a sample 
of the normal course of national education, not of the freedom 
of its outlet, that it raised from the ranks of labour distinguished 
men. The children of labour, with free access to any other line of 
life they may be fit for, are in no contemptible social position. The 
working classes have nothing to be ashamed of in their own career. 
For the only permanent result of life, it may be as well followed as any 
other line. The highest thoughts within human capacity are as 
accessible to the labourer as to the prince. The noblest moral cul¬ 
ture, the highest principles of action, and, in the most important sense, 
the best mental training also, are even favoured by the hardest lot. As 
to intellectual development in the philosophic sense, and stores of know- 
ledge, when it is said that all should receive as much as possible of 
them, no exception need be taken to the sentiment, but only to the 
inference that all should be philosophers. No doubt, both individu¬ 
ally and nationally, we are all bound to improve and cultivate every 
talent of body, soul, and mind to the utmost in common service to 
God. To quote the Vice-President again, he lately well said that 
4 the true object of national education was to make a thriving, honest, 
and God-fearing people.’ But man does not live by books alone, and 
asmatter of ‘specific subjects,’ alike for all classes, is a poor pre¬ 
scription for a thriving commonwealth. Far better will it be if 
Government aid to national education, in this country is kept to 
what it is wanted, and able to effect. Then wilt higher education 
meet the advancing demand, and rise of its own impulse to its 
natural level. 

The prayer which Sydney Smith offered up in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for an heir born to the British throne is applicable to our Education 
Minister with reference to the education of the middle classes: 4 May 
he grow in favour with the nation by leaving to its own force and 
direction the energy of a free people.’ 


Nobton. 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN NORFOLK 
SIX HUNDRED YEARS AGO . 

A Village Lectube. 

[In the autumn of 1878, while on a visit at Rougham Hall, Norfolk, 
the seat of Mr. Charles North, my host drew my attention to some 
boxes of manuscripts, which he told me nobody knew anything 
about, but which I was at liberty to ransack to my heart’s con¬ 
tent. I at once dived into one of the boxes, and then spent half 
the night in examining some of its treasures. The chest is one of 
many, constituting in their entirety a complete apparatus for the 
history of the parish of Rougham from the time of Henry the Third 
to the present day—so complete that it would be difficult to find in 
England a collection of documents to compare with it. 

The whole parish contains no more than 2,627 acres, of which 
about thirty acres were not included in the estate slowly piled up by 
the Yelvertons, and purchased by Roger North in 1690. Yet 
the charters and evidences of various kinds, which were handed 
over with this small property dating before the sixteenth century, 
count by thousands. The smaller strips of parchment or vellum— 
for the most part conveyances of land, and having seals attached— 
have been roughly bound together in volumes, each containing about 
one hundred documents, and arranged with some regard to chrono¬ 
logy, the undated ones being collected into a volume by themselves. 
I think it almost certain that the arranging of the early charters in 
their rude covers was carried out before 1500 a.d., and I have a 
suspicion that they were grouped together by Sir William Yelverton, 
c the cursed Norfolk Justice’ of the Past on Letters, who inherited 
the estate from his mother in the first half of the fifteenth century. 

When Roger North purchased the property the ancient evidences 
were handed over to him as a matter of course; and there ate many 
notes in his handwriting showing that he found the collection in its 
present condition, and that he had bestowed much attention upon it. 
Blomefield seems to have been aware of the existence of the Rougham 
muniments, but I think he never saw them ; and for one hundred 
and fifty years, at least, they had lain forgotten, until they came 
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under my notice. Of this large mass of documents I have copied or 
abstracted scarcely more than five hundred* and I have not yet got 
beyond the year 1355. The court rolls, bailiffs’ accounts, and early 
leiu^s I have hardly looked at. 

The following lecture—slight as a village lecture must needs be 
and ought to be—gives some of the results of my examination of the 
first series of the Rougham charters. The lecture was delivered in 
the Public Reading-room of the village of Tittleshall, a parish ad¬ 
joining Rougham, and was listened to with apparent interest and great 
attention by an audience of farmers, village tradesmen, mechanics, 
and labourers. I was careful to avoid naming any place which my 
audience were not likely to know well; and there is hardly a parish 
mentioned which is five miles from the lecture-room. 

When speaking of < six hundred years,’ I gave myself roughly a 
limit of thirty years before and after 1280, and I have rarely gone 
beyond that limit on one side or the other. 

They who are acquainted with Mr. Rogers’ History of Prices 
will observe that I have ventured to put forward views on more points 
than one, very different from those which he advocates. 

Of the value of Mr. Rogers’ compilation, and of the statistics 
which he has tabulated with so much labour, there can be but one 
opinion. It is when we come to draw our inferences from such 
returns as these, and bring to bear upon them the side lights which 
further evidence affords, that differences of opinion arise among in¬ 
quirers. I really know nothing about the Midlands in the thirteenth 
century; I am disgracefully ignorant of the social condition of the 
South and West; but the early history of East Anglia, and especially 
of Norfolk, has for long possessed a fascination for me ; and though 
I am slow to arrive at conclusions, and have a deep distrust of those 
historians who for every pair of facts construct a trinity of theories, 
I feel sure of my ground on some matters because I have done my 
best to use all such evidence as has come in my way.] 

When I was asked to address you here this evening, I resolved 
that I would try to give you some notion of the kind of life which 
your fathers led in this parish a long, long time ago; but on reflec¬ 
tion I found that I could not tell you veiy much that I was pure 
of about your own parish of Tittleshall, though I could tell you 
something that is new to you about a parish that joins your own; 
and because what was going on among your dose neighbours at any 
one time would be in the main pretty much what would be going on 
among your forefathers, in bringing Wore you the kind of life which 
people led in the adjoining parish of Rougham six hundred years ago, 
I should be describing precisely the life which people were leading 
here in this parish—people, remember, whose blood is throbbing in 
the veins of some of you present; for from that dust that lies in your 
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churchyard yonder I make no doubt that some of you have sprung 
—you whom I am speaking to now. 

Bin hundred years ago I Yes, it is a long time# Not a man of 
you can throw his thoughts back to so great a lapse of lime. , I do 
not expect it of you; but nevertheless I am going to try to giye you 
a picture of a Norfolk village, and that a village which you all know 
better thaxf I do, such as it was six hundred years ago. 

In those days an ancestor of our gracious Queen, who now wears 
the crown of England, was king; and the Prince of Wales, whom 
many of you must have seen in Norfolk, was named Fckvartf, after 
this same king. In those days there were the churches standing 
generally where they stand now. In those days, too, the main roads 
ran pretty much where they now run; and there was the same sun 
overhead, and there were clouds, and winds, and floods, and storms, 
and sunshine; but if you, any of you, could be taken up and dropped 
down in Tittleshall or Kougham such as they were six hundred years 
ago, you would feel almost as strange as if you had been suddenly 
transported to the other end of the world. 

The only object that you would at all recognise would be the 
parish church. That stands where it did, and where it has stood, 
perhaps, for a thousand years or more; but, at the time we are now 
concerned with, it looked somewhat different from what it looks now. 
It had a tower, but that tower was plainer and lower than the 
present one. The windows, too, were very different; they were 
smaller and narrower; I think it probable that in some of them 
there was stained glass, and it is almost certain that the walls were 
covered with paintings representing scenes from the Bible, and pos¬ 
sibly some stories from the lives of the saints, which everybody in 
those days was familiar with. There was no pulpit and no reading 
desk. When the parson preached, he preached from the steps of the 
altar. The altar itself was much more ornamented than now it is. 
Upon the altar there were always some large wax tapers which were 
lit on great occasions, and over the altar there hung a small lamp 
which was kept alight night and day. It was the parson’s first 
duty to look to it in the morning, and his last to trim it at night. 

The parish church was too small for the population of Kougham, 
and the consequence was that it had been found necessary to erect 
what we should now call a chapel of ease—served, I suppose, by an 
assistant priest, who would be called a chaplain. I cannpt tell you 
where this chapel stood, but it had a burial-ground of its own. 1 

There was, I think, only one road deserving the name, which 
passed through Kougham. It ran almost directly north and south 

* Compare the remarkable regulations of Bishop Woodloke of Winchester (A.B. 
1308), illustrative of this, Wilkins’ Coho ., vol. ii. p. 296. By these constitutions 
every chapel, two miles from the mother church, was bound to have its own buryings- 
ground. 
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from Coxford Abbey to Castle Acre Priory. The village ' of 
Bougham in those days was in its general plan not very unlike 
the present village—that is to say, the church standing where it 
does; next to the churchyard was the parsonage with a croft at¬ 
tached; and next to that a row of houses inhabited by the prin¬ 
cipal people of the place, whose names I could give you and the 
order of their dwellings, if it were worth while. Eadi of these 
houses had some outbuildings—cowsheds, barns, &c., and a small 
croft fenced round. Opposite these houses was another row facing 
west, as the others faced east; but these latter houses were appa¬ 
rently occupied by the poorer inhabitants—the smith, the carpenter, 
and the general shopkeeper, who called himself, and was called by 
others, the merchant. There was one house which appears to have 
stood apart from the rest and near Wesenham Heath. It pro¬ 
bably was encircled by a moat, and approached by a drawbridge, 
the bridge being drawn up at sunset. It was called the Lyng 
House, and had been probably built two or three generations 
back, and now was occupied by a person cf some consideration— 
viz. Thomas Middleton, Archdeacon of Suffolk, and brother of 
William Middleton, [then Bishop of Norwich. This house too was 
on the east side of the road, and the road leading up to it had a 
name, and was called the Hutgong. In front of the house was some¬ 
thing like a small park of 5J acres inclosed ; and next that again, to 
the south, 4 acres of ploughed land ; and behind that again— i.e. be¬ 
tween it and the village—there was the open heath. Altogether, 
this property consisted of a house and 26 acres. Archdeacon 
Middleton bought it on the 6th of October, 1283, and he bought 
it in conjunction with his brother Elias, who was soon after made 
seneschal or steward of Lynn for his other brother, the bishop. 
The two brothers probably used this as their country house, for both 
of them had their chief occupation elsewhere; but when the bishop 
died, in 1288, and they became not quite the important people they 
had been before, they sold the Lyng House to another important 
person, of whom we shall hear more by-and-by. 

The Lyng House, however, was not the great house of Bougham. 

I am inclined to think that stood not far from the spot where Bougham 
Hall now stands. It was in those days called the Manor House or 
the Manor. 

• • * • • . • 

A manor six hundred years ago meant something very different 
from a manor now. The lord was a petty king, having his subjects 
very much under his thumb, but his subjects differed greatly in rank 
and status. In the first place, there were those who were called the 
free tenants. The free tenants were they who lived in houses of 
their own and cultivated land of their own, and who made only an 
annual money payment to the lord of the manor as an acknow- 
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lodgment of his lordship. The payment was trifling, amounting to 
some few pence an acre at the most, and a shilling or so, as the case 
might be, for the house. Tins was called the Bent, but it is a very 
great mistake indeed to represent this as the same thing which we 
mean by rent now-ardays. It really was almost identical with what 
we now call, in the case of house property, 4 ground-rent,’ and bore 
no proportion to the value of the produce that might be raised from 
the soil which the tenant held. The free tenant was neither a 
yearly tenant, nor a leaseholder; his holding was, to all intents 
and purposes, his own—subject, of course, to the payment of the 
ground-rent—but if he wanted to sell out of his holding, the lord of 
the manor exacted a payment for the privilege; if he died, his heir 
had to pay for being admitted to his inheritance, and if he died with¬ 
out heirs, the property went back to the lord of the manor. So 
much for the free tenants. Besides these were the villeins or 
villani , or natives , as they were called. The villeins were tillers 
of the soil, who held land under the lord, and who, besides paying 
a small money ground-rent, were obliged to perform certain 
arduous services to the lord, such as to plough the lord’s land 
for so many days in the year, to carry his corn in the harvest, to pro¬ 
vide a cart on occasion, &c. Of course these burdens pressed very 
heavily at times, and the services of the villeins were vexatious and 
irritating under a hard and unscrupulous lord. But there were other 
serious inconveniences about the condition of the villein or native. 
Once a villein, always a villein. A man or woman born in villeinage 
could never shake it off. Nay, they might not even go away from the 
manor in which they were born, and they might not marry without 
the lord’s license, and for that license they always had to pay. Let a 
villein be never so shrewd or enterprising or thrifty, there was no hope 
for him to change his state, except by the special grace of the lord of 
the manor. 2 Yesl there was one means whereby he could be set free, 
and that was if he could get a bishop to ordain him. The fact of a 
man being ordained at once made him a free man, and a knowledge 
of this fact must have served as a very strong inducement to young 
people to avail themselves of all the helps in their power to obtain 
something like an education, and so to qualify themselves for 
admission to the clerical order and to the rank of free man. 

At Rougham there was a certain Ralph Red, who was one of these 
villeins under the lord of the manor, a certain William ie Butler. 

8 I do not take account of those who ran away to the corporate towns. I soapect 
that there were many more cases of this than some writers allow. It was sometimes 
a serious inconvenience to the lords of manors near such towns as Norwich or Lynn. 
A notable example may be found in the Abbrev. Placit. p.316 (6°. E. ii. Easter term). 
It seems that no less than eighteen villeins of the Manor of Cossey were named in a 
mandate to the Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, who were to be taken and reduced 
to villeinage, and their goods seized. Six of them pleaded that they were citizexfs 
of Norwich—the city being about four miles from Cossey. 

Vol. XIIT.—No. 72. 8 
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Ralph Red bad a son Ralph, who I suppose was an intelligent 
yomih, and made the most of his brains. HJe managed to get ordained, 
about six hundred years ago, and he became a chaplain, perhaps to 
that very chapel of ease I mentioned before. His father, however, 
wak still a villein, liable to all the villein services, and belonging 
to the manor and the lord, he and all his offspring. Young Ralph did 
not like it; and at last, getting the money together*somehow, he 
bought his father’s freedom, and, observe, with his freedom the free¬ 
dom of all his father’s children too, and the price he paid was twenty 
marks. Of the younger Kalph, who bought his father’s freedom, I 
know little more; but, less than one hundred and fifty years after 
the elder man received his liberty, a lineal descendant of his became 
lord of the manor of Rougham ; and, though he had no son to carry 
on his name, he had a daughter who married a learned judge, Sir 
William Yelverton, Knight of the Bath, whose monument you may 
still see at Rougham Church, and from whom were descended the 
Yelvertons, Earls of Sussex, and the present Lord Avonmore, who is 
a scion of the same stock. 

When Ralph Red bought his father’s freedom of William le 
Butler, William gave him an acknowledgment for the money, and 
a written certificate of the transaction, but he did not sign his name. 
In those days nobody signed their names, not because they could not 
write (for I suspect that just as large a proportion of people in Eng¬ 
land could write well six hundred years ago, as could have done so 
forty years ago), but because it was not the fashion to sign one’s name. 
Instead of doing that, everybody who was a free man, and a man 
of substance, in executing any legal instrument, affixed to it his 
seal, and that stood for his signature. People always carried their 
seals about with them in a purse or small bag, and it was no un¬ 
common thing for a pickpocket to cut off this bag and run away 
with the seal, and thus put the owner to very serious inconvenience. 
This was what actually did happen once to William le Butler’s father- 
in-law. He was a certain Sir Richard Bellhouse, and he lived at 
North Tuddenham, near Dereham. Sir Richard was High Sheriff for 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk in 1291, and his duties brought him 
into court on the 25th of January of that year before one of the Judges 
at Westminster. I suppose the court was crowded, and in the crowd 
some rogue cut off Sir Richard’s purse, and made off with his seal. 
I never heard that he got it back again. 

And now I must return to the point from which I wandered, 
when I began to speak of the free tenants and the villeins. William 
le Butler, who sold old Ralph Red to his own son, the young 
R«lph, was himself sprung from a family who had held the manor 
of Rougham for about a century. His father was Sir Richard 
le Butler, who died about 1280, leaving behind him one son, our 
friend William, and three daughters. Unfortunately, William le 
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Butler survived his father only a very short time, and he left no child 
to succeed him. The result was that the inheritance of the old 
knight was divided among his daughters, and what had been hitherto 
a single lordship became three lordships, each of the parceners looking 
very jealously after his own interest, and striving to make the most 
of his powers and rights. Though each of the husbands of Sir 
Richard le Butler’s daughters was a man of substance and influence 
yet, when the manor was divided, no one of them was anything 
like so great a person as the old Sir Richard. In those days, as in 
our own, there were much richer men in the country than the country 
gentlemen, and in Rougham at this time there were two very 
prosperous men who were competing with one another as to which 
should buy up most land in the parish, and be the great man of the 
place. The one of these was a gentleman called Peter the Roman, 
and the other was called Thomas the Lucky. They were both the 
sons of Rougham people, and it will be necessary to pursue the his¬ 
tory of each of them to make you understand how things went in 
those « good old times.’ 

First let me deal with Peter the Roman. He was the son of a 
Rougham lady named Isabella, by an Italian gentleman named 
Iacomo de Ferentino, or, if you like to translate it into English, James 
of Ferentinum. 

How James of Ferentinum got to Rougham and captured one of the 
Rougham heiresses we shall never know for certain. But we do know 
that in the days of King Henry, who was the father of King Edward, 
there was a very large incursion of Italian clergy into England, and 
that the Pope of Rome got preferment of all kinds for them. In fact, 
in King Henry’s days the Pope had immense power in England, and 
it looked for a while as if every valuable piece of preferment in the 
kingdom would be bestowed upon Italians who did not know a word of 
English, and who often never came near their livings at all* One of 
these Italian gentlemen, whose name was John de Ferentino, was very 
near being made Bishop of Norwich; he was Archdeacon of Norwich, 
but though the Pope tried to make him bishop, he happily did not 
succeed in forcing him into the see that time, and John of Ferentinum 
had to content himself with his archdeaconry and one or two other pre¬ 
ferments. Our friend at Rougham may have been, and probably was, 
some kinsman of the Archdeacon, and it is just possible that Arch¬ 
deacon Middleton, who, you remember, bought the Lyng House, may 
have had, as his predecessor in it, another Archdeacon, this John de 
Ferentino, whose nephew or brother, James, married Miss Isabella de 
Rucham, and settled down among his wife’s kindred. Be that as it 
may, James de Ferentino had two sons, Peter and Richard, and it 
appears that their father, not content with such education as Oxford 
or Cambridge could afford—though at this time Oxford was one of the 
most renowned universities in Europe—sent his sous to Rome, having 

s 2 
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an eye to their future advancement ; for in King Henry’s days a 
young that had friends at Borne was much more likely to get on in 
the world than he who had only friends in the King’s Court, and he 
who wished to push his interests in the Church must look to the Pope, 
and not to the King of England, as his main support 

When young Peter came back to Bougham, I dare Miy he brought 
back with him some new airs and graces from Italy, and I dare say 
the new fashions made people open their eyes. And they gave the 
young fellow the name he is known by in future, and to the day of his 
death people called him Peter Komayn, or Peter the Boman. But 
Peter came back a changed man in more ways than one. He 
came back a cleric. We in England now recognise only three orders 
of clergy—bishops, priests, and deacons. But six hundred years ago 
it was very different. In those days a man might be two or three 
degrees below a deacon, and yet be counted a cleric and belonging to 
the clergy; and even though Peter Bomayn may not have been a 
priest or a deacon when he came back to Bougham he was certainly 
in holy orders, and as such he was a privileged person in many 
ways, but a very unprivileged person in one way: he might never 
marry. If a young fellow who had once been admitted a member of 
the clerical body took to himself a wife, he was, to all intents and 
purposes, a ruined man. 

But when laws are pitted against human nature, they may be forced 
upon people by the strong hand of power, but they are sure to be evaded 
where they are not broken legally; and this law of forbidding clergymen 
to marry ivas evaded in many ways. Clergymen took to themselves 
wives, and had families. Again and again their consciences justified 
them in their course, whatever the Canon Law might forbid or 
denounce. They married on the sly—if that may be called marriage 
which neither the Church nor the State recognised as a binding con¬ 
tract, and which was ratified by no formality or ceremony civil or 
religious: but public opinion was lenient; and where a clergyman 
was living otherwise a blameless life, his people did not think the 
worse of him for having a wife and children, however much the Canon 
Law and certain bigoted people might give the wife a bad name. 
And so it came to pass that Peter Bomayn of Bougham, cleric though 
he was, lost his heart one fine day to a young lady at Bougham, and 
marry he would. The young lady’s name was Matilda. Her father, 
though born at Bougham, appears to have gone away from there 
when very young, and made money somehow at Leicester. He had 
married a Norfolk lady, one Agatha of CringJeford; and he seems to 
have died, leaving his widow and daughter fairly provided for ; and 
they lived in a house at Bougham, which I dare say Bichard of 
Leicester had bought. I have no doubt that young Peter Bomayn 
was a young gentleman of means, and it is clear that Matilda was 
a very desirable bride. But then Peter coiMrCt marry ! How was 
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it to be managed? I think it almost certain that no religious 
ceremony was performed, but I have no doubt that the two plighted 
their troth either to each, and that somehow they did become man 
and wife, if not in the eyes of the Canon Law, yet by the sanction of 
a higher law to which the consciences of honourable men and women 
appeal against all the immoral enactments of human legislation. 

Among the charters at Rougham I find eighteen or twenty which 
were executed by Peter Romayn and Matilda. In no one of them is she 
called his wife ; in all of them it is stipulated that the property shall 
descend to whomsoever they shall leave it, and in only one instance, 
and there I believe by a mistake of the scribe, is there any mention of 
their lawful heirs. They buy land and sell it, sometimes separately, 
more often conjointly, but in all cases the interests of both axe kept in 
view ; the charters are witnessed by the principal people in the place, 
including Sir Richard Butler himself, more than once; and in one of the 
later charters Peter Romayn, as if to provide against the contingency of 
his own death, makes over all his property in Rougham Without reserve to 
Matilda, and constitutes her the mistress of it all. 3 Some year or two 
after this, Matilda executes her last conveyance, and executes it alone. 
She sells her whole interest in Rougham—the house in which she 
lives and all that it contains—lands and ground-rents, and everything 
else, for money down, and we hear of her no more. It is a curious 
fact that Peter Romayn was not the only clergyman in Rougham 
whom we know to have been married. 

I said that the two prosperous men in Rougham six hundred years 
ago were Peter Romayn and Thomas the Lucky, or, as his name appears 
in the Latin Charters, Thomas Felix. When Archdeacon Middleton 
gave up living at Rougham, Thomas Felix bought his estate, called the 
Lyng House; and shortly after he bought another estate, which, in 
fact, was a manor of its own, and comprehended thirteen free tenants 
and five villeins; and,as though this were not enough, on the 24th of 
September 1292 he took a lease of another manor in Rougham for 
six years, of one of the daughters of Sir Richard le Butler, whose hus¬ 
band, I suppose, wanted to go elsewhere. Before the lease expired, he 
died, leaving behind him a widow named Sara and three little daugh¬ 
ters, the eldest of whom cannot have been more than eight or nine 
years old. This was in the year 1294. Sara, the widow, was for the 
time a rich woman, and she made up her mind never to marry again, 
and she kept her resolve. When her eldest daughter Alice came to the 
mature age of fifteen or sixteen, a young man named John of Thyrs- 
ford wooed and won her. Mistress Alice was by no means a portion¬ 
less damsel, and Mr. John seems himself to have been a man of sub¬ 
stance, How long they were married I know not; but it could not 

* By the constitutions of Bishop Woodloke, any legacies left by a clergyman to 
his ‘ concubine ' were to be handed over to the bishop's official, and distributed to 
the poor.—Wilkins’ Cone. vol. ii. p. 296 b. 
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have been more fhao a year or two, for less than five years after 
Mri Felix's death, a great event happened, which produced veiy 
momentous effecta upon Rougham and its inhabitants, in more 
a^ys than one* Up to this time there had been a rector at 
Rougham, and apparently a good rectory-house and some acres of 
glebe land*—how many I cannot say. But the canons of Westacr© 
Priory Oast their eyes upon the rectory of Rougham, and ftiey made up 
their minds they would have it. I dare not stop to explain how the 
job was managed—that would lead me a great deal too far—but it 
was managed, and accordingly, a year or two after the marriage of 
little Alice, they got possession of all the tithes and the glebe, and 
the good rectory-house at Rougham, and they left the parson of 
the parish with a smaller house on the other side of the road, and 
not contiguous to the church, an allowance of two quarters of wheat 
and two quarters of barley a year, and certain small dues which might 
suffice to keep body and soul together and little more. And here 
let me observe, in passing, that there is no greater delusion than that 
of people who believe that the monks were the friends of the parsons. 
Whatever else they may have been, at their best, or at their worst, the 
monks were always the great robbers of the country parsons, and 
never lost an opportunity of pillaging them. But on the subject of 
the monasteries and their influence I dare not speak now; possibly 
another opportunity may occur for considering that subject. 

John of Thyrsford had not been married more than a year or 
two when he had had enough of it. Whether at the time of his 
marriage he was already a cleric , I cannot tell, but I know that on the 
10th of October, 1301, he was a priest, and that on that day he was 
instituted to the vicarage of Rougham, having been already divorced 
from poor little Alice. As for Alice—if I understand the case, Bhe 
never could marry, however much she may have wished it; she 
had no children to comfort her; she became by-and-by the great 
lady of Rougham, and there she lived on for nearly fifty years. Her 
husband the vicar lived on too—on what terms of intimacy I am 
unable to say. The vicar died some ten years before the lady* WheH 
old age was creeping on her she made over all her houses and lands 
in Rougham to feoffees, and I have a suspicion that she went into 
a nunnery and there died. 

In dealing with the two cases of Peter Rornayn and John of 
Thyrsford I have used the term cleric more than once. These two 
men were, at the end of their career at any rate, what we now under¬ 
stand by clergymen; but there were hosts of men six hundred years 
ago in Norfolk who were clerics , and yet who were by no means what 
we now understand by clergymen. The clerics of six hundred years 
ago comprehended all those whom we now call the professional 
classes; all, i.e. y who lived by their brains, as distinct from those who 
lived by trade or the labour of their hands. Six hundred years ago 
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it xpa j be said that there were two kind# of law in England; the one 
was the law of the land, the other was tie law of the Church. The 
law of the land was hideously cruel and merciless, and the gallows 
and the pillory, never far from any man's door, were seldom allowed 
to remain long out of use. The ghastly frequency of the punishment 
by death tended to make people savage and bloodthirsty. 4 It tended, 
too, to mak# men absolutely reckless of consequences when once 
their passions were roused. 4 As well be hung for a sheep as a lamb* 
was a saying that had a grim truth in it. When a violent ruffian 
knew that if he robbed his host in the night he would be sure to be 
hung for it, and if he killed him he could be no more than hung, he 
had nothing to gain by letting him live, and nothing to lose if he 
cut his throat. Where another knew that by tampering with the 
coin of the realm he was Bure to go to the gallows for it, he might 
as well make a good fight before he was taken, and murder any one 
who stood in the way of his escape. Hanging went on at a pace 
which we cannot conceive, for in those days the criminal law of the 
land was not, as it is now, a strangely devised machinery for protect¬ 
ing the wrongdoer, but it was an awful and tremendous power for 
slaying all who were dangerous to the persons or the property of the 
community. The law of the Church, on the other hand, was much 
more lenient. To hurry a man to death with his sins and crimes 
fresh upon him, to slaughter men wholesale for acts that could not 
be regarded as enormously wicked, shocked such as had learnt that 
the Gospel taught such virtues as mercy and longsuffering, and gave 
men hopes of forgiveness on repentance. The Church set itself 
against the atrocious mangling, and branding, and hanging that was 
being dealt out blindly, hastily, and indiscriminately, to every kind 
of transgressor ; and inasmuch as the Church law and the law of the 
land six hundred years ago were often in conflict, the Church law 
acted to a great extent as a check upon the shocking ferocity of the 
criminal code. And this is how the check was exercised. A man 
who was a cleric was only half amenable to the law of the land. He 
was a citizen of the realm, and a subject of the king, but he was 
'more ; he owed allegiance to the Church, and claimed the Church’s 
protection also. Accordingly, whenever a cleric got into trouble, and 
there was only too good cause to believe that if he were brought to 
his trial he would have a short shrift and no favour, scant justice and 
the inevitable gallows within twenty-four hours at the longest he 
proclaimed himself a cleric, and demanded the protection of the 
Church, and was forthwith handed over to the custody of the ordi¬ 
nary or bishop. The process was a clumsy one, and led, of course, to 
great abuses, but it had a good side. As a natural and inevitable 

4 In 1293 a case is recorded of three men, one of them a goldsmith, who had their 
right hands chopped off in the middle of the street in London.— Chron, of Edward J. 
and Edmurd IL, vol. i. p. 102. Ed. Stubbs. Bolls series. 
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consequence of such a privilege accorded to a class, there was a very 
strong inducement to become a member of that class, and as the 
Church made it easy for any fairly educated man to be admitted at 
any rate to the lower orders of the ministry, any one who preferred a 
professional career, or desired to give himself up to a life of study, 
enrolled himself among the clerics , and was henceforth reckoned as 
belonging to the clergy. 

The country swarmed with these clerics . Only a small pro¬ 
portion of them ever became ministers of religion; they were 
lawyers, or even lawyers’ clerks; they were secretaries; some few 
were quacks with nostrums’; and these all were just as much clerics 
as the chaplains, who occupied pretty much the same position as 
our curates do now—clergymen, strictly so called, who were on 
the look-out for employment, and who earned a very precarious 
livelihood—or the rectors and vicars who were the beneficed clergy, 
and who were the parsons of parishes occupying almost exactly the 
same position that they do at this moment, and who were almost 
exactly in the same social position as they are now. Six hundred 
years ago there were at least seven of these clerics in Rougham, all 
living in the place at the same time, besides John of Thyrsford, the 
vicar. If there were seven of these clerical gentlemen whom I happen 
to have met with in my examination of the Rougham Charters, there 
must have been others who were not people of sufficient note to 
witness the execution of important legal instruments, nor with the 
means to buy land or houses in the parish. It can hardly be putting 
the number too high if we allow that there must have been at least 
ten or a dozen clerics of one sort or another in Rougham six hundred 
years ago. How did they all get a livelihood? is a question not 
easy to answer; but there were many ways of picking up a livelihood 
by these gentlemen. To begin with, they could take an engagement 
as tutor in a gentleman’s family; or they could keep a small 
school; or earn a trifle by drawing up conveyances or by keeping the 
accounts of the lord of the manor. In some cases they acted as 
private chaplains, getting their victuals for their remuneration; and 
sometimes they were merely loafing about, and living upon their 
friends, and taking the place of the country parson if he were 
sick or past work. 

But besides the clerics and the chaplains and the rector or vicar, 
there was another class, the members of which just at this time were 
playing a very important part indeed in the religious life of the people, 
and not in the religious life alone; these were the Friars. If the 
monks looked down upon the parsons, and stole their endowments 
from them whenever they could, and if in return the parsons hated 
the monks and regarded them with profound suspicion and jealousy, 
both parsons and monks were united in their common dislike of the 
Friars. Six hundred years ago the Friars had been established in 
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England about sixty years, and they were now by far the most 
influential Religionists in the country. It will not be far from the 
truth, and will givf^you the best notion of the real state of the 
case that I can offer, if I say that the Friars were the Primitive 
Methodists of six hundred years ago. The Friars gave out that their 
mission was to bring back Primitive Christianity, and to reform the 
Church bj^Primitive Christian methods; they were not the first 
people who have proclaimed themselves the reformers of their age, 
not the first nor by any means the last. The Friars, when they 
began their work in England, were literally beggars; they went from 
place to place, preaching Christ the sinner’s Saviour and the poor 
man’s Friend; but they preached almost exclusively in the large 
towns—in Yarmouth, in Lynn, in Norwich. In the towns far more 
than in the country the monks had mercilessly fleeced the clergy; 
the town clergy, as a rule, were needy, hungry, and dispirited; 
and because they were so, the poorer inhabitants of the towns were 
dreadfully neglected by the clergy, and were fast slipping back into 
mere heathenism. The Friars went among the miserable townsmen 
in their filthy reeking dens and cellars, visited them, ministered to 
them, preached to them, but they would take no money from them ; 
they would not even touch it with the tips of their fingers. As to 
accepting houses and lands by way of endowment, they lifted up 
their voices against the whole system of endowments, and declared it 
to be hateful and antichristian. They tried to carry out to the 
letter our Lord’s directions to His disciples when He sent them out 
two and two without silver, or gold, or brass in their purses, without 
shoes or staves, and with a single garment; they lived on what people 
chose to give them, food and shelter from day to day. They were 
the earnest and enthusiastic apostles of the voluntary system, and for 
the three hundred years that they were tolerated in England they 
were much more true to their great principle than has been generally 
supposed; six hundred years ago they were by far the most influential 
and powerful evangelists in England—in fact, they were almost the 
only evangelists. The Friars, though always stationed in the towns, 
and by this time occupying large establishments which were built 
for them in Lynn, Yarmouth, Norwich, and elsewhere, were always 
acting the part of itinerant preachers, and travelled their circuits on 
foot, supported by alms. Sometimes the parson lent them the church, 
sometimes they held a camp meeting in spite of him, and just as often 
as not they left behind them a feeling of great soreness, irritation, 
and discontent; but six hundred years ago the preaching of the Friars 
was an immense and incalculable blessing to the country, and if it had 
not been for the wonderful reformation wrought by their activity and 
burning enthusiasm, it is difficult to see what we should have come to, 
or what corruption might have prevailed in Chinch and State. 

When the Friars came into a village, and it was known that they 
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tpprseaeb, you may be sure that the whole population would 
twga $ut v to listen. Sermons in those days inthe country were very 
rarely delivered. As I have said, there were po pulpits in the churches 
then. A person might hold a benefice for fifty years, and never once 
have written or composed a sermon. A preaching parson, one who 
regularly exhorted his people or expounded to them the Scriptures, 
would have been a wonder indeed, and thus the coining of the Friars 
and the revival of pulpit oratory was all the more welcome because 
the people had not become wearied by the too frequent iteration of 
truths which may be repeated so frequently as to lose their vital 
force. A sermon was an event in those days, and the preacher with 
any real gifts of oratory waB looked upon as a prophet sent by God. 

Six hundred years ago no parish in Norfolk had more than a part 
of its land under tillage. As a rule, the town or village, with its 
houses, great and small, consisted of a long street, the church 
and parsonage being situated about the middle of the parish. Not 
far off stood the manor house, with its hall where the manor courts 
were held, and its farm-buildings, dovecote, and usually its mill for 
grinding the com of the tenants. No tenant of the manor might 
take his, com to be ground anywhere except at the lord’s mill; and 
it is easy to see what a grievance this would be felt to be at times, 
and how the lord of the manor, if he were needy, unscrupulous, or 
extortionate, might grind the faces of the poor while he ground their 
corn. Behind most of the houses in the village might be seen 
a croft or paddock, an orchard or a small garden. But the con* 
tents of the gardens were very different from the vegetables we 
see now ; there were, perhaps, a few cabbages, onions, parsnips, 
or carrots, and apparently some kind of beet or turnip. The potato 
had never been heard of. As for the houses themselves, they were 
squalid enough for the most part. The manor house was often built 
of stone, when stone was to be had, or where, as in Norfolk, no stone 
was to be had, then of flint, as in so many of our church towers. Some¬ 
times, too, the manor house was built in great part of timber. The 
poorer houses were dirty hovels, run up ‘ anyhow,’ sometimes covered 
with turf, sometimes with thatch. None of them had chimneys. Six 
hundred years ago bouses with chimneys were at least as rare as houses 
heated by hot-water pipes are now. Moreover, there were no brick 
houses. It is a curious fact that the art of making bricks seems to have 
been lost in England for some hundreds of years. The labourer’s dwell¬ 
ing had no windows; the hole in the roof which let out the smoke 
rendered windows unnecessary, and, even in the houses of the well-to- 
do, glass windows were rare. In many cases oiled linen cloth served to 
admit a feeble semblance of light, and to keep out the rain. The 
labourer’s fire was in the middle of his house; he and his wife and 
children huddled round it, sometimes grovelling in the ashes; and 
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going to bed meant flinging themtolves down upon the straw which 
served them as mattress and feather bed, exactly as it does to the 
present day in the gipsy's tent in our byways. The labourer’s only 
light by night was the smouldering fire. Why should he burn a *ush- 
light when there was nothing to look at ? and reading was an accom¬ 
plishment which as few labouring men were masters of as now are 
masters of Ae art of painting a picture. As to the food of the ma¬ 
jority, it was of the coarsest. The fathers of many a man and woman 
in every village in Norfolk can remember the time when the 
labourer looked upon wheat-bread as a rare delicacy; and those 
legacies which were left by kindly people a century or two ago, pro¬ 
viding for the weekly distribution of so many white loaves to the 
poor, tell us of a time when the poor man’s loaf was as dark as mud, 
and as tough as his shoe-leather. In the winter-time things went 
very hard indeed with all classes. There was no lack of fuel, for the 
brakes and waste afforded turf which all might cut, and kindling which 
all had a right to carry away; but the poor horses and sheep and 
cattle were half starved for at least four months in the year, and 
one and all were much smaller than they are now. I doubt whether 
people ever fatted their hogs as we do. When the corn was 
reaped, the swine were turned into the stubble and roamed about the 
underwood ; and when they had increased their weight by the feast of 
roots and mast and acorns, they were slaughtered and salted for the 
winter fare, only so many being kept alive as might not prove burden¬ 
some to the scanty resources of the people. 5 Salting down the animals 
for the winter consumption was a very serious expense. All the salt 
used was produced by evaporation in pans near the sea-side, and a 
couple of bushels of salt often cost as much as a sheep. This must have 
compelled the people to spare the salt as much as possible, and it must 
have been only too common to find the bacon more than rancid, and 
the ham alive again with maggots. If the salt was dear and scarce, 
sugar was unknown except to the very rich. The poor man had little 
to sweeten his lot. The bees gave him honey; and long after the 
time I am dealing with, people left not only their hives to their 
children by Will, but actually bequeathed a summer flight of bees to 
their friends; while the hive was claimed by one, the next swarm 
would become the property of another. As for the drink, it was 
almost exclusively water, beer, and cider. 6 Any one who pleased might 
brew beer without tax or license, and everybody who was at all before 
the world did brew his own beer according to his own taste. But in 
those days the beer was very different stuff from that which you are 

6 I take this statement from Mr. Rogers’ History of Prices, but I am not sure that 
he has taken sufficiently into acoount the reserve of fodder which the bracken and 
even the gorse would afford. In some parts of Cornwall and Devon to this day, 
animals are kept throughout the winter wholly upon this food. 

• On a court roll of the manor of Whissonsete, of the date 22 July 1355,1 find 
William Wate fined ‘ iiij botell cideri quia fecit dampnum in bladis domini.’ 
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faBailiar with. To begin with, people did not use hops* Hops were 
not put into beer till long after the time we are concerned with* I 
dare gay they flavoured their beer with horehound and other herbs, 
but they did not understand those tricks which brewers are said 
to practise nowadays for making the beer * heady 9 and sticky 
and poisonous* I am not prepared to say the beer was better, or 
that you would have liked it; but I am pretty sure tMat in. those 
days it was easier to get pure beer in a country village than it is 
now, and if a man chose to drink bad beer he had only himself to 
thank for it. There was no such monopoly as there is now. I am 
inclined to think that there were a very great many more people 
who sold beer in the country parishes than sell it now, and I am 
sorry to say that the beer-sellers in those days had the reputation 
of being rather a bad lot. 7 It is quite certain that they were very 
often in trouble, and of all the offences punished by fine at the manor 
courts none is more common than that of selling beer in false mea¬ 
sures. Tobacco was quite unknown; it was first brought into Eng¬ 
land about three hundred years after the days we are dealing with. 
When a man once sat himself down with his pot, he had nothing 
to do but drink. He had no pipe to take off his attention from 
his liquor. If such a portentous sight could have been seen in those 
days as that of a man vomiting forth clouds of smoke from his 
mouth and nostrils, the beholders would have undoubtedly taken to 
their heels and run for their lives, protesting that the devil himself 
had appeared to t them, breathing forth fire and flames. Tea and 
coffee, too, were absolutely unknown, unheard of; and wine was the 
rich man’s beverage, as it is now. The fire-waters of our own time— 
the gin and the rum, which have wrought us all such incalculable 
mischief—were not discovered then. Some little ardent spirits, 
known under the name of cordials , were to be found in the better- 
appointed establishments, and were kept by the lady of the house 
among her simples, and on special occasions dealt out in thimble¬ 
fuls ; but the vile grog, that maddens people now, our forefathers of 
six hundred years ago had never tasted. The absence of vegetable 
food for the greater part of the year, the personal dirt of the people, 
the sleeping at night in the clothes worn in the day, and other causes, 
made skin diseases frightfully common. At the outskirts of every 

7 The presentments of the beer-sellers seem to point to the existence of something 
like a licensing system among the lords of manors. I know not how otherwise to 
explain the frequency of the fines laid upon the whole class. Thus in a court, leet 
of the manor of Hockham, held the 20th of October 1377, no less tban fourteen 
women were fined in the aggregate 30*. 8<f., who being brassatores vendidere servisiam 
(sic) contra assitam, one of these brewsters was fined as much as four shillings. 

The earliest attempt to introduce uniformity in the measures of ale, kc. y is the 
assize of Richard I., bearing date the 20th of November 1197. It is to be found in 
Walter of Coventry , vol. ii, p. 114 (Rolls series). On the importance of this document 
see Stubbs’ Const. Hist. vol. i. pp. GOO, 673. On the tasters of bread and ale cf. Hep. 
Keeper's 43 rd Report, p. 207. 
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town in England of any size there were crawling about emaciated 
creatures covered with loathsome sores, living heaven knows how. 
They were called by the common name of lepers, and probably the 
leprosy strictly so called was awfully common. But the children 
must have swarmed with vermin; and the itch, and the scurvy, and 
the ringworm, with other hideous eruptions, must have played fearful 
havoc with* the weak and sickly. As for the dress of the working 
classes, it was hardly dress at all. I doubt whether the great mass of 
the labourers in Norfolk had more than a single garment—a kind of 
tunic leaving the arms and legs bare, with a girdle of rope or leather 
round the waist, in which a man’s knife was stuck, to use sometimes 
for hacking his bread, sometimes for stabbing an enemy in a quarrel. 
As for any cotton goods, such as are familiar to you all, they had never 
been dreamt of, and I suspect that no more people in Norfolk wore 
linen habitually than now wear silk. Money was almost inconceiv¬ 
ably scarce. The labourer’s wages were paid partly in rations of 
food, partly in other allowances, and only partly iD money; he had to 
take what he could get. Even the quit-rent, or what I have called 
the ground-rent, was frequently compounded for by the tenant being 
required to find a pair of gloves, or a pound of cummin, or some 
other acknowledgment in lieu of a money payment; and one instance 
occurs among the Rougham charters of a man buying as much as 11£ 
acres, and paying for them partly in money and partly in barley. 8 
Nothing shows more plainly the scarcity of money than the enormous 
interest that was paid for a loan. The only bankers were the Jews; * 
and when a man was once in their hands he was never likely to 
get out of their clutches again. But six hundred years ago the Jews 
had almost come to the end of their tether; and in the year 1290 
they were driven out of the country, men, women, and children, with 
unutterable barbarity, only to be replaced by other bloodsuckers who 
were not a whit less mercenary, perhaps, but only less pushing and 
successful in their usury. 

It is often said that the monasteries were the great supporters of 
the poor, and fed them in times of scarcity. It may be so, but I 
should like to see the evidence for the statement. At present I doubt 

8 In the year 1276 halfpence and farthings were coined for the first time. This 
must have been a great boon to the poorer classes, and it evidently was felt to be a 
matter of great importance, insomuch that it was said to be the fulfilment of an 
ancient prophecy by the great seer Merlin, who had once foretold in mysterious lan¬ 
guage, that 4 there shall be half of the round.’ In the next century it appears that 
the want of small change had again made itself felt : for in the 2nd Bichard II. 
we find the Commons setting forth in a petition to the King, that *. . . . les ditz 
cOes non petit mo’noye pur paier pur let petites mesures a grant damage des dites 
cOfis,’ and they beg *Qe plese adit S', le Boi et a son sage conseil de faire ordeiner 
Mayles et farthinges pur paier pur les petites mesures . ... et en eovre de 
churitee. . . —Rolls of Pari. vol. iii. p. 65. 

• lam speaking of Norfolk and Suffolk, where the Jews, as far as I have seen, 
had it all their own way, 
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^ The parsons were needy themselves, In too mmf 

mm om clergyman Held two or three livings, took fek tithes sad 
apeidthem in the town, and left a chaplain with* bare subsistence to 
W^kkfkm in the country* There was no person^ wifetpdrop in 
and iqjeakakind word—no clergyman’s daughter to gi# a friendly 
nod, or teach the little ones at Sunday school—-no softening 
influences, no sympathy, no kindliness. What could you expect of 
petopkwith such dreary surroundings ?—what but that which we 
know actually was the condition of affairs? The records of crime 
and outrage in Norfolk six hundred years ago are still preserved^ and 
may be read by any one who knows how to decipher them, I had 
intended to examine carefully the entries of crime for this neighbour¬ 
hood for the year 1286, and to give you the result this evening, but I 
have not had an opportunity of doing so. The work has been done 
for the hundred of North Erpingham by my friend Mr, Eye, and what 
is true for one part of Norfolk during any single year is not likely 
to be very different from what was going on in another. 

The picture we get of the utter lawlessness of the whole county, 
however, at the beginning of King Edward’s reign is quite dreadful 
enough. Nobody seems to have resorted to the law to maintain a 
right or redress a wrong, till every other method had been tried, ... 
It really looks as if nothing was more easy than to collect a band of people 
who could be let loose anywhere to work any mischief. One man had a 
claim upon another for a debt, or a piece of land, or a right which was 
denied—had the claim, or fancied he had'—and he seems to have had 
no difficulty in getting together a score or two of roughs to back him 
in taking the law into his own hands. As when John de la Wade in 
1270 persuaded a band of men to help him in invading the manor of 
Hamon de Cleure, in this very parish of Tittleshall, seizing the corn 
and threshing it, and, more wonderful still, cutting down timber, and 
carrying it off. But there are actually two other cases of a precisely 
similar land recorded this same year—one where a gang of fellows in 
broadday «eem» to have looted the manors of Dunton and MilCham; 
the other case was where a mob, under the leadership of three men, 
who are named, entered by force into the manor of Dunham, laid 
hands on a quantity of timber fit for building purposes, and took 
it away bodily 1 A much more serious case, however, occurred some 
years after this, when two gentlemen of position in Norfolk, with 
twenty-five followers, who appear to have been their regular retainers, 
and a great multitude on foot and horse, came to little Barningham, 
where in the Hail there lived an old lady, Petronilla de Grog; they set 
fire to the house in five places, dragged out the old ladyj treated her 

tbe retoriis of the number of poor people supported fay the monasteries, which 
are to he ftrand in the Valor EcolemMicm, are somewhat startling. Certainly the 
monasteries did not return leu than they expended in alms. 
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oompeaed her to 'teU/ than wlw*®5fc*r wod-jewels Ware, and, 

having seized them, I conclude that they left her to wann heaelf at 
the smouldering rains of her mansion. 

- 4)wt mother occasion there was a fierce riot at Rainham. ■ Store 
the manor had become divided into three portions, as we Imvew*® 
was the casfat Kougbam. One Thomas de Hanviiie had one portion, 
and Thomas de Ingoldesthorp and Robert de Seales held the Other 
two portions. Thomas de Hanviiie, peradventure, felt aggrieved 
because some rogue had not been whipped or tortured cruelty enough 
to suit his notions of salutary justice, whereupon he went to the 
expense of erecting a brand new pillory, and apparently a gaHows tee, 
to strike terror into the minds of the disorderly. The other parceners 
of the manor were indignant at the act, and, collecting nearly sixty of 
the people of Rainham, they pulled down the new pillory, and 
utterly destroyed the same. When the case came before the judges, 
the defendants pleaded in effect that if Thomas de Hanviiie had put 
up his pillory on Ms own domain they would have had no objection, 
but that he had invaded their rights in setting up his gallows without 
their permission. 

If the gentry, and they who ought to have known better, set such 
an example, and gave their sanction to outrage and savagery, it wife 
only natural that the lower orders should be quick to take pattern 
by their superiors, and should be only too ready to break and defy 
the law. And so it is clear enough that they were. In a single 
year, the year 1285, in the hundred of North Erpingbam, containing 
thirty-two parishes, the catalogue of crime is so ghastly as positively 
to Btagger one. Without taking any account of what in those days 
must have been looked upon as quite minor offences—such as simple 
theft, sheep-stealing, fraud, extortion, or harbouring felons—there 
were eleven men and five women put upon their trial for burglary; 
eight men and four women were murdered; there were five fatal fights, 
three men and two women being killed in the frays; and, saddest of all, 
there were five cases of suicide, among them two women, one of whom 
hanged herself, the other cut her throat with a razor. We have inthe 
roll recording these horrors very minute particulars of the several 
cases, and we know too that, not many months before the roll was 
drawn up,al least eleven desperate wretches bad been hangedfor 
various offences, and one had been torn to pieces by horses for the 
crime of debasing the king’s coin. It is impossible for uflbo realise 
tbe hideous ferocity of such a state of society as this} the women 
were ashed as the men, furious beldames, dangerous,as til beasts, 
without pity, without shame, without remorse $ arid finding life ri> 
cheerless, so hopeless, so very very dark and miserable, that when 
there was nothing to be gained by killing any On© else they killed 
themselves. 

" ; ; Anywhere, anywhere out of the world! 
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Sentimental people who plaintively sigh for the good old times 
will do well to ponder upon these facts. Think, twelve poqr crea¬ 
tures butchered in cold blood in a single year within a circuit of 
ten miles from your own door! Two of these unhappy victims were a 
couple of lonely women, apparently living together in their poverty, 
gashed and battered in the dead of the night, and left in their blood, 
stripped of their little all. The motive, too, for all this horrible 
housebreaking and bloodshed, being a lump of cheese or a side of 
bacon, and the shuddering creatures cowering in the corner of a hovel, 
being too paralysed with terror to utter a cry, and never dreaming 
of making resistance to the wild-eyed assassins, who came to slay 
rather than to steal. 

Let us turn from these scenes, which are too painful to dwell on; 
and, before I close, let me try and point to some bright spots in the 
village life of six hundred years ago. If the hovels of the labourer 
were squalid, and dirty, and dark, yet there was not—no, there was 
not—as much difference between them and the dwellings of the farmer 
class, the employers of labour. Every man who had any house at all 
had some direct interest in the land; he always had some rood or 
two that he could call his own ; his allotment was not large, but then 
there were no large farmers. I cannot make out that there was any 
one in Rougham who farmed as much as two hundred acres all told. 
What we now understand by tenant farmers were a class that had 
not yet come into existence. Where a landlord was non-resident he 
farmed his estate by a bailiff, and if any one wanted to give up an 
occupation for a time he let it with all that it contained. Thus, 
when Alice the divorced made up her mind in 1318 to go away 
from Rougham—perhaps on a pilgrimage—perhaps to Rome—who 
knows ?—she let her house and land, and all that was upon it, live 
and dead stock, to her sister Juliana for three years, the inventory 
included not only the sheep and cattle, but the very hoes, and pitch- 
forks, and sacks ; and everything, to the minutest particular, was to be 
returned without damage at the end of the term, or replaced by an 
equivalent. But this lady, a lady of birth and some position, certainly 
did not have two hundred acres under her hands, and would have 
been a very small personage indeed, side by side with a dozen of our 
West Norfolk farmers to-day. The difference between the labourer 
and the fanner was, I think, less six hundred years ago than it is 
now. Men climbed up the ladder by steps that were more gently 
graduated; there was no great gulf fixed between the employer and the 
employed. 

I can tell you very little of the amusements of the people in those 
days. Looking after the fowls or the geese, hunting for the hen’s nest 
in the furze brake, and digging out a fox or a badger, gave them an 
hour *a excitement or interest now and again. Now and then a wander¬ 
ing minstrel came by playing upon his rude instrument, and now and 
then somebody would come out from Lynn, or Yarmouth, or Norwich, 
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with some newbatchof songs, for the most part scurrilous and coarse, 
and listened to much less for the sake of the music than for the words. 
Nor were books so rare as has been asserted. There were even story¬ 
books in some houses, as where John Senek worth, bailiff for Merton 
College,' at Gamlingay in Cambridgeshire, possessed, when he died in 
1314, three books of romance; but then he was a thriving yeoman 
with carpets^n his house, or hangings for the walls. 11 

There was a great deal more coming and going in the country 
villages than there is now, a great deal more to talk about, a great 
deal more doing. The courts of the manor were held three or four 
times a year, and the free tenants were bound to attend and carry on 
a large amount of petty business. Then there were the periodical 
visitations by the Archdeacon, and the Rural Dean, and now and then 
more august personages might be seen with a host of mounted 
followers riding along the roads. The Bishop of Norwich was always 
on the move when he was in his diocese; his most favourite places of 
residence were North Elmham and Gaywood ; at both of these 
places he had a palace and a park; that meant that there were deer 
there and hunting, and all the good and evil that seems to be in¬ 
separable from haunches of venison. Nay, at intervals, even the 
Archbishop of Canterbury himself, the second man in the kingdom, 
came down to hold a visitation in Norfolk, and exactly 602 years ago 
the great Archbishop Peckham spent some time in the county, and 
between the 10th and 15th of January 1281 he must have ridden 
through Rougham, with a huge train of attendants, on his way from 
Docking to Castle Acre. I have no. doubt that his coming had very 
much to do with the separation of Peter Romayn from Matilda de 
Cringleford, and the divorce of poor Alice from John of Thyrsford. 

The year, 1280, in which Archbishop Peckham began his 
visit to Norfolk, was a very disastrous year for the farmers. It. 
was the beginning of a succession of bad seasons and floods even 
worse than any that we have known. The rain set in on the 
1st of August, and we are told that it continued to fall for twenty- 
four hours, and then came a mighty wind such as men had 
never known the like of; the waters were out, and there was a 
great flood, and houses and windmills and bridges were swept away. 
Nay, we hear of a sad loss of life, and many poor people were drowned* 
and many lost their all; flocks and herds, and corn and hay being 
whelmed in the deluge. In November there was a frightful tempest, 
the lightning doing extensive damage; and just at Christmas-time 
the frost set in with such severity as no man had known before. The 
river Thames was frozen over above London Bridge, so that men crossed 
it with horses and carts; and when the frost broke up on the 2nd of 
February there was such an enormous accumulation of ice and snow that, 
five of the arches of London Bridge blew up, and all over the country 

11 Rogers’ Hitt, of Prices t vol. i. p. 124. 

Vol. XIII.— No. 72. T 
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the same destruction of bridges was heard of. Next year and the year 
after that, things went yery badly with your forefathers, and one of 
th* saddest events that we get from a Norfolk chronicler who was 
alive at the time is one in which he tells us that, owing to the con¬ 
tinuous rain during these three years, there was an utter failure in 
garden produce, as well as of the people’s hope of harvest. The bad 
seasons seem to have gone on for six or seven years; bill by far the 
worst calamity which Norfolk ever knew was the awful flood of 1287, 
when by an incursion of the sea a large district was laid under water, 
Mad hundreds of unfortunate creatures were drowned in the dead of the 
night, without warning. Here, on the higher level, people were com- 
vparatively out of harm’s way, but it is impossible to imagine the 
. distress and agony that there must have been in other parts of the 
.♦county not twenty miles from where we are this evening* After 
&hat dreadful year I think there was a change for the better, but it 
must have been a long time before the county recovered from the 
* agricultural distress; ’ and I strongly suspect that the cruel and 
wicked persecution of the Jews, and the cancelling of ail debts due 
to them by the landlords and the farmers, was in great measure 
mowing to the general bankruptcy which the succession of bad seasons 
had brought about. Men found themselves hopelessly insolvent, and 
there was no other way of cancelling their obligations than by getting 
rid of their creditors. So when the king announced that aU the Jews 
should be transported out of the realm, yon may be sure that there 
wet6 Y^ry few Christians who were sorry for them. There had been a 
time when the children of Israel .had spoiled the Egyptian®—-was it 
toot fitting that another time should have come when the children of 
Israel should themselves be spoiled ? 

The year of the great flood was the frequent talk, of course, of all 
your forefathers who overlived it, and here in this neighbourhood it 
must have acquired an additional interest from the fact that Bishop- 
Midfeton died the year after it, and his brothers then parted with 
’tfcdfir Rougham property. Nor was this all, for Bishop Middleton’s 
Successor in the see of Norwich came from this immediate neighbour¬ 
hood also. This was Kalph Walpole, son of the lord of the manor of 
Houghton, in which parish the bishop himself had inherited a few 
acres of land. In less than forty years no less than three bishops had 
been born within five miles of where we are this evening: Roger de 
Wesenham, 18 who became Bishop of Lichfield in 1245 ; William Mid¬ 
dleton, who had just died ; and Ralph Walpole, who succeeded him. 
There must have been much stir in these parts when the news was known. 
The old people would tell how they had seen ‘young master Ralph* 
many a time when he was a boy scampering over Massingham Heath, or 
coming to pay his respects to the Archdeacon at the Lyng House, or 

' ** The names of several members of the bishop’s family occur in the Rougham 
Charters as attesting witnesses, and a Roger de Wesenham is found among them 
more than once.' 
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talking of foreign parts with old Jittnetf do Ferentirio or Petef Botnayn. 
Now lie had grown to be a very big man indeed, and there Were many 
eyes watching him on both sides the water. He had a very difficult 
game jfco play during the elesvefih ye&rs he was Bishop of Norwich, for 
the king was dreadfully in need of money, and, being desperate, he 
resorted to Outrageous methods of squeezing it from those whom he 
could frightfa and force, and the time came at last when the bishops 
and the clergy had to put a bold face oh and to resist the tyranny and 
lawless rapacity of the sovereign. r 

And this reminds me that though archdeacons, and bishops, and 
even an archbishop, in those days might be and were very important 
and very powerful personages, they were all very small and insignificant 
in comparison with the great King Edward, the king who at this time 
was looked upon as one of the most mighty and magnificent kings in all 
the world. He, too, paid many a visit to Norfolk six hundred years agO. 
He kept his Christmas at Burgh in 1280, and in 1284 he camC down 
with the good Queen Eleanor and spent the whole of Lent in the county; 
and next year, again, they were in your immediate neighbourhood, 
making a pilgrimage to Walsingham. A few years after this the king 
seems to have spent a week or two within five miles of where we are; he 
came to Castle Acre, and there he stayed at the great priory whose 
ruins you all know. There a very stirring interview took place between 
the king and Bishop Walpole, and a number of other bishops, and 
great persons who had come as a deputation to expostulate with 
the king, and respectfully to protest against the way in which be 
was robbing his subjects, and especially the clergy, whotn he had 
been for years plundering in the most outrageous manner. The king 
gave the deputation no smooth words to carry away, but be sent them 
off with threatening frowns and insults and in hot anger. Some days 
after this he was at Massingham, and one of his letters has been pre¬ 
served, dated from Massingham, 30th of January 1296, so that it 
is almost certain the great king passed one night there at least. It is 
a little difficult to understand what the king was doing at Massing¬ 
ham, for there was no great man living there, and no great mansion. 
Sometimes I have thought that the king rode out from Castle Acre to 
see what state the Walpoles of those times were keeping up at 
Houghton. Had not that audacious Bishop Walpole dared to speak 
plainly to his G-raCe the week before? But the more probable ex¬ 
planation is that the king went to Massingham to visit a small 
religious house or monastery which had been recently founded there. 
I suspect it bad already got into debt and was in difficulties, and it 
is possible that the king’s visit was made in the interest of the 
foundation. At any rate, there the king stayed; but though he was 
in Norfolk more than once after this, he never was so near you again, 
and that visit was one which your forefathers were sure to talk about 
to the end of their lives. 
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And these were the days of old. Butnow ihatwe have looked 
back upon them as they appear through the mists of centuries, the 
distance distorting some things, obscuring others, but leaving upon 
us, on the whole, an impression that, after all, these men and women 
of the past, whose circumstances were so different from our own, were 
perhaps not so very unlike what we should be if our surroundings were 
as theirs. Now that we have come to that conclusion, c if indeed we 
have come to it, let me ask you all a question or two. Should we 
like to change with those forefathers of ours, whose lives were passed 
in this parish, in the way I have attempted to describe, six hundred 
years ago ? Were tjie former times better than these ? Has the world 
grown worse as it has grown older ? Has there been no progress, but 
only decline? 

My friends, the people who lived in this village six hundred years 
ago were living a life hugely below the level of yours. They were 
more wretched in their poverty, they were incomparably less pros¬ 
perous in their prosperity, they were worse clad, worse fed, worse 
housed, worse taught, worse tended, worse 'governed; they were 
sufferers from loathsome diseases which you know nothing of; the 
very beasts of the field were dwarfed and stunted in their growth, 
and I do not believe there were any giants in the earth in tho.se 
days. The death-rate among the children must have been tremen¬ 
dous. The disregard of human life was so callous that we can hardly 
conceive it. There was everything to harden, nothing to soften ; 
everywhere oppression, greed, and fierceness. Judged by our modern 
standards, the people of our county village were beyond all doubt 
coarser, more brutal, and more wicked, than they are. Progress is 
slow, but there has been progress. The days that are, are not what 
they should be ; we still want reforms, we need much reforming our¬ 
selves : but the former days were not better than these, whatever these 
may be; and if the next Bix hundred years exhibit as decided an ad¬ 
vance as the last six centuries have brought about, and if your children’s 
children of the coming time rise as much above your level in senti¬ 
ment, material comfort, knowledge, intelligence, and refinement, as 
you have risen above the level which your ancestors attained to, 
though even then they will not cease to desire better things, they will 
nevertheless have cause for thankfulness such as you may well 
feel to-night as you look back upon what you have escaped from, and 
reflect upon what you are. 


Augustus Jbssopp. 



ELECTION PROSPECTS OF THE 
CONSERVATIVES. 

The Conservative party has recently taken to going to confession— 
not indeed to the priest, but to the public. In leading reviews 
and by some of its representative men (declared and anonymous) we 
have been humbly acknowledging our transgressions and owning our 
infirmities. The (alleged) defects of our leaders, the truant-like 
propensities of our rank and file, our want of cohesion, our defective 
organisation, the absence of definite ends and aims, the true intent 
and duty of oppositions in general and of our opposition in particular; 
these and numerous other subjects have thus been lately discussed 
in a philosophical, analytical, practical, and sometimes personal aspect 
and spirit. 

It appears to me that a vast amount of inconsiderate reasoning 
has been emitted. We have not been adopting the advice of washing 
our soiled linen at home. But what, let me ask, is all this fuss and 
fume about ? An Opposition working plainly and straightforwardly 
to its ultimate and legitimate end—the displacing of its opponents 
—should not be engaged in such discussions or be found in such a state. 
I must be permitted to say that I do not doubt that there is dissatisfac¬ 
tion felt by a large number of the Conservative portion of the House 
of Commons. It is not that we mistrust our leaders ; but we, who 
recollect the exhilarating leadership of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, are not satisfied with the kid-gloveism of the leaders on our 
front bench. Putting all that aside, the question is. How will the 
reform and rectification of all the ills that Conservative flesh is now 
heir to place us any nearer the end sought—the capture of the citadel, 
the expulsion of the eDemy ? A 

In other words, what prospect has * the party * of succeeding at a 
general election? What about a majority? How many seats will 
be lost or won Bhould we have another Gladstone coup or 

have to wait wearily the expiry by old age of this obnoxious Parlia¬ 
ment ? It is indeed easy to generalise on such a subject; and to say 
that we should win many seats, or further, would secure an actual 
Conservative majority. 

Expecting to be called a political Cassandra (it is not the first 
time I have had to assume that part with less satisfaction than success). 
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I simply say that, while I believe the former half of the prediction, I 
totally disbelieve the latter* This is a sad story for all Conservatives 
who are expectants or seekers of office, and I think it probable that I 
shall receive the usual amount of censure applied to men of the 
‘candid friend’ class. 

It is, however, disclosing no secrets, but merely collating and apply¬ 
ing facts lying on the very surface, when I invite the Attention of 
political friends and foes to Conservative election prospects* In my 
judgment they hardly ever were worse than now* 

I am not in the least influenced by the result’of the Liver¬ 
pool election. Experienced men, acquainted with that city, and the 
circumstances of the case, could bring down much the jubilation of 
the Liberal party. But let that pass. They won a surprising 
victory, and are fully entitled to exult over it. On the other hand, 
that special case does not at all displace or destroy the effect or value 
of signs of change in the constituencies recently quite manifest. 

An embarrassed merchant or tradesman usually dreads the ap¬ 
proach of stocktaking; the prospect is frightening, horrible 1 He 
wants anything but the truth. Hopes, however illusory,—means of 
averting impending evil or ruin, however futile—are welcomed and 
hugged ; assets are egregiously magnified, and debts are ridiculously 
minimised, all to keep up a good heart; while a resort to some in¬ 
toxicating drink or opiate excludes for the time all care and anxiety. 

Let the Conservative party, however, look the real state of 
matters fully in the face, without shrinking and without evasion . 

In 1837, 1841, 1852, 1859, and 1874, the five general elections 
most favourable to the Conservative party since the passing of the 
great Eeform Bill, the representation of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
was as follows 1 :— 



1837 

1841 

1852 

1859 

1874 


c. 

X. 

C. 

L. 

C. 

L. 

c. 

L. 

0. L. 

Wales. 

18 

11 

19 

10 

16 

13 

21 

8 

11 19 

Scotland 

20 

83 

22 

31 

20 

33 

15 

88 

20 40 

Ireland * 

82 

78 

43 

62 

42 

63 

65 

60 

33 70 


70 

117 

84 

103 

78 

109 

91 

96 

64 129 


What was the state of the case in 1880 ? 


Wales • 

• 

, # 

• 

0. 

. 2 

L. 

28 

Scotland • 

• 

• 

* 

' . 7 

68 

Ireland . 

♦ 

* 

- . - 

• m 

77 





S6 

m 


> I have omitted all reference to 1847, when the nominal Conservatives had 
nearly half the House, because parties were so confused, and' it is hot possible 
satisfMtoiily to classify. 
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la short, counting as 1 do, for all practical purposes, the Home 
Eulers as opposed to the Conservative party, the Liberal party had 
in the three smaller parts of the United Kingdom a majority of 123 
at the last general election* 

The first question is, Will this state of things he likely to improve ? 
What is there in the state of the Land question and the Home Buie 
question in Ireland, of the Church and Land question in Scotland, 
and of the Church question in Wales to enable us to expect better 
things in either kingdom ? If is dangerous to prophesy; but I will 
venture a suggestion that a general election now would result in 
a Liberal gain of 12, or at least of 10, in these constituencies. 
The figures would then stand 25 Conservatives and 168 Liberate, 
ora majority of 143 for our opponents. How is this to be over¬ 
come in the purely English constituencies ? The very best of the 
above general elections for the Conservative party in purely English 
constituencies was that of 1874, when the English returns were as 
follows :— 

Conservatives • • • • 280 

Liberals . • • • • 163 

Conservative majority . , . 128 

In other words, if the party were now as strong in England as it 
was in 1874, it would not even then have a real majority! 

The worst position (that in 1880) was as follows:— 

Conservatives , « . , 193 

Liberals . . . • . 256 

Liberal majority • « • 63 

There is only now a very slight improvement in England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland combined. 

Will any credulous Conservative ‘friend point out how a working 
Conservative majority of (even) ten is to be got out of these materials ? 
If he can extract many crumbs of comfort from these figures I envy 
him his capacity of hopefulness. Let it be noted how marked the 
change after the passing of the Ballot Act, although in 1874 we had 
so many advantages in our favour. Few people have the least idea 
of the great political change which has secretly and quietly been 
worked in the three smaller kingdoms, and it can never be retraced. 

I shall be asked. Are there no alternatives ? Has the Conservative 
party no trump card to play to defeat its opponents with, and to 
turn a minority into a majority ? I have heard of two;— 

1. An alliance or treaty, arrangement, or understanding with, or 
‘ receiving information ’ from, the Home Buie party. 

2. The taking up the County Franchise question, and * running ’ 
it in the interests of the Conservative party, hoping that the agri¬ 
cultural democracy may be as grateful as the urban democrats were 
in 1874. 
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An to the first) I will simply say that not one Irish Conservative 
mAyfthgr whom I know would have a part in so disgraceful analliance, 
and that a Conservative party, so called, that would proceed one step 
in such a direction, would deserve, as I believe it would receive, the 
loathing and contempt of every loyal subject of the Queen 1 

Let such arrangements be reserved, if at all, for those repre¬ 
sentatives of Her Majesty and of the law and order oPfche United 
Kingdom, who announced to the House of Commons that a Certain 
person was ‘ steeped to the lips in treason,’ and yet within two or 
three weeks arranged to release that person on certain terms as to 
the legislation and government of the country and the party support 
of that person and his f ollowers to be rendered the Government in 
the House of Commons* 

As to the second specific, I believe in it as little as in the first. 
It is impossible it could overbear the certain results of the elections 
of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, even if it left the Conservative 
party as strong in England. But is it likely to do so? ‘That 
magnificent Bill of Sir Henry James,’ as Sir Charles Dilke, in a 
moment of Shepherd’s Bush enthusiasm, described it, is designed 
chiefly to break down the power of the Conservative party in the 
English counties, even before the flooding of the county constituencies; 
and though the net has been ostentatiously spread in the very sight 
of many Conservative birds, they appear quite anxiohs to walk into 
it. Notably Sir Richard Cross and Sir William Dyke (who ought to 
know) hail it with pleasure, and the latter especially received it with 
gushing admiration. 

Those who, like myself, never believed in the propriety or safety 
of the Disraeli Reform Act, accept without surprise the reversal of 
1874 by 1880. 

Violent gusts of popular feeling may, under an equal borough 
and county franchise, now and then land the so-called Conservative 
party in Downing Street; but it will be followed with the same 
results as we have seen in France during the last few years—great 
fickleness and change among the electoral and elected bodies. 

He that depends 

Upon your favours swims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with rushes. Trust ye ? 

With every minute, you do change a mind, 

And call him noble that was now your hate, 

Him vile, that was your garland! 

It is painful to see the tortuous efforts of Liberal speakers and 
writers to try and persuade themselves and the public that it would 
be honest as well as practicable to carry, first, the measure of en¬ 
franchisement and disfranchisement—for it must be both, if we are 
to have a spick-and-span equal franchise in town and country:—the 
dead level of democratic formation, with its ‘ molehill ’ and ‘ moun- 
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tain ’ and « thistle ’ and ‘ forest tree 'all levelled down. Thereafter, 
it is hoped that, by the leverage and power of the newly enfranchised, 
a truly Liberal redistribution will a second time be arranged, to 
< dish’ the small remaining chance of the Tories! Methinks these 
gentlemen are reckoning on a too easy victory! If the House of Lords 
is to remain worthy of support as a second Chamber, it must resolutely 
upset such £ policy of political chicane, and insist on the precedents 
of 1832 and 1867 being honestly and logically followed. In all 
probability, two or three Ministers will rise and fall in attempting 
to cope with the monster,—Redistribution. 

The most serious part of the case remains to be considered. It 
follows from what I have said, that I have not the least expectation 
at a general election (occur when it may) of the Conservative party 
doing more than reducing (substantially) the Liberal majority. It 
will probably see the extreme party of representatives from Ireland 
greatly increased in number and made literally masters of the 
situation. No Liberal Ministry will be able to stand against their 
desertion and opposition. How intensely this grave danger to the 
State and to the cause of good government will be increased, if we 
have an extended and equalised franchise in Ireland 1 The extreme 
party would probably return 95 out of the 105 members still, I 
suppose, to be retained by Ireland. The Liberal Protestants would 
be entirely obliterated, and a few seats only would be left (unless in 
isolated cases the extreme party quarrelled over two or three 
candidates) to the Conservatives, in the case of Dublin University 
and a few towns and cities, if still left directly enfranchised. 
The Liberal Protestants of Ulster know full well the fate in store 
for them at the hands of their own party; but when the time comes 
they will still humbly 

Lick the hand that’s raised to shed’their blood. 

At present they are terrified with the prospect. The recent county 
elections of Tyrone and Derry have opened their eyes, as the Lord 
Chancellor and Attorney-General of Ireland and their Liberal Pro¬ 
testant supporters well know. 

What, then, are we Conservatives to do ? Give up in despair ? By 
no means. Cease organisation ? Never. Despair of the State and 
of our principles ? Not at all! The power of the Liberal party is 
in the present ; that of the Conservative party in the future. If we 
cannot reign, let us at least try and govern. There are many like 
myself more contented in Opposition than in office, if only we are 
strong enough to keep the enemy in check. 

The Liberal party is in full swing just now; the breezes from 
‘Arabi the Blest,’ the hopes of disestablishment, the further 
degradation of the franchise, the' hints of large concessions to the 
English farmers at the expense of owners, and other prominent Liberal 
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may keep a Liberal Ministry in full Bail. The strenuous 
political Dissenters of England, and the United Presbyterians of 
Scotland, the utterly inconsistent Free Churchmen (who prate&bout 
Establishment principled and support disestablishment practice 
and agitation) will stick through thick and thin to a (Government 
which, while forsaking the principles on which it ascended to power, 
is still the blessed hope of the Liberation Society, and otie which its 
members, would keep in power, despite all its grievous departures 
from the faith of Mid-Lothian (1880), in order to effect or approach 
nearer but a little to,—disestablishment. 

That the Liberal party, as a whole, will make an end of destroying 
I doubt. But that a large section of the Liberal party will ultimately 
get sick of a Ministry earnestly supported by the two members for 
Northampton and others of that ilk, I feel perfectly sure. We may 
have a long and perilous period of waiting, but I confess I look to 
the future revival and rule of moderate Conservative principles; 
not in the resuscitation of a party led by Lord Salisbury or Sir S* 
Northcote, or both (able and experienced though they are), but in 
the formation of a new party, the basis of which will be preservation 
and building up instead of destruction and pulling down. In this 
respect England will be humbly, and at a distance, following the 
earnest aspirations and efforts of the best and worthiest of our 
American cousins, who really look with astonishment' and dismay at 
the wilfully downward course of English statesmen—in endeavouring 
to establish Government by mere numbers . 


Charles E. Lewis. 
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CONCERNING THE UNKNOWN PUBLIC. 

The Unknown Public was the term which seme twenty-five years age 
was invented by Mr. Wilkie Collins as a generic name for readers of 
what he styles the 4 Penny Novel Journals.* Ttye phrase was, in its 
way, a happy thought. It was well turned, well sounding, it struck 
clearly the key-note of the article to which it gave title, and it was 
harped upon cleverly, and not unkindly. From these causes it has 
* stuck; ’ and, as I propose to deal with the subject to which it refers, 
I will adopt the expression, and take it for granted that practically 
it has become a proverbial one. Taking the estimated circulation of 
the f five successful and well-established' penny serials published in 
1858 as a basis of calculation, Mr. Collins puts the numbers of the 
6 lost literary tfibes' at three millions. I believe the estimate was 
a modest one even for that day. Since that date the number ot 
successful and well-established penny serials has increased, and it 
would probably be under the mark to count their aggregate of readers 
at five millions. Such an army of readers outside what is usually 
accounted the reading world is of course something of a social pheno¬ 
menon. They are a host in themselves, but they are also a host by 
themselves. To most others they are veritably the great unknown ; 
their very existence being merely a logical assumption based upon 
the proposition that there must be such a body of unknown readers 
standing in the relation of cause to the known effect of penny serial- 
ism. Since the author of the Woman in White wrote upon the un¬ 
known public and their reading, various other writers have had their 
say upon the subject; and recently another eminent novelist, Mr 
James Payn, has favoured the world with ‘ some private views ' upon 
the subject of penny fiction. That under his treatment the witless 
journals become a cause of wit, that with his steel (pen) he strikes 
sparks from their stony dulness, need scarcely be said. Still, l&e his 
brother novelist, he does his spiriting gently; writes rather in sorrow 
for, than anger against, the unknown public. From the internal 
evidence afforded by the contents of the serials, both Mr* Collins and 
Mr. Payn, as well as critics of lesser note, have attempted to deduce 
some answer to the question, Who are the unknown public ? Going 
upon the exhaustive system, they show pretty dearly who are not of 
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that mysterious public. General probabilities and special inquiries 
alike lead the writers to the conclusion that this great unknown is 
not to be found in the ranks of the upper or middle classes* It 
follows therefore, they reason, that it must be looked for among 
the many-beaded multitude; and this latter inference is more 
or less correct according to the limit of inclusion assigned to the 
many-headed multitude. Beyond this the critics have dot progressed 
in the path of discovery. They confess that they have never been 
able to discover a living specimen of the unknown public, and express 
themselves curious to know who and what manner of people the 
members of such a public can be. Apart from the feeling of curiosity 
legitimately associated with it, this question is an interesting and 
even important one. It presents social and ethical aspects for con¬ 
sideration ; bears directly upon the state of intelligence and culture 
existing among a considerable section of the community. That I am 
able to throw light upon it, that I am in a position to speak as to 
who constitute the unknown public, not from conjecture or any 
process of evolvement from an inner consciousness, but from per¬ 
sonal knowledge of many of its members, and a lifelong acquaintance 
with the classes to which they belong—that I am in a position to 
do this must be my apology and justification for wishing to add 
another chapter to the discussion of an already tolerably well-worn 
topic. 

The principle upon which the unknown public has hitherto been 
judged is that which underlies the saying, ‘ Let me make the ballads of 
a nation, and I care not who makes its laws.’ The application of this 
principle may easily be widened, and there was nothing unjust or 
far-fetched in extending it to the reading of the unknown public in 
seeking by its light to reason inductively from the known reading to 
the unknown readers. Briefly and broadly put, the ‘ argument 1 of 
the induction in this case has run thus:—No reader personally known 
to the investigating critics has ever pleaded guilty to reading penny 
fiction journals* The readers of these journals are unknown; their 
reading, however, is abundantly on hand to testify, not only to their 
existence, but to their taste—and by their reading we shall know 
them. * Here/ have said the critics in effect, 4 is a distinctive 
literature of which the literary and cultured classes know nothing, 
and which must, as a material necessity of its existence, have a large 
body of supporters. Its chief feature consists of fiction—and, ye gods, 
such fiction! dull and dreary unspeakably, and reading like tales 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing* Of their 
authors it may be said, as was said of the painter of unrecognisable 
portraits, that they are godly artists in so far as they obey the Oom- 
m an d ments, and in drawing their men and women do not make unto 
themselves (or their readers) the likeness of anything that is in heaven 
above or in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the earth. 
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These fictions, though “ running” % scores at a time, are practically 
unvarying in their patten; they are stale, fiat, and unprofitable, 
dreary and lo^fe-winded, unreal and unexciting. Yet with all their 
glaring and too-numerous-to-be-mentioned imperfections, they con¬ 
tent and probably delight millions of readers* How what kind 
of readers are they who can be thus delighted ? They must be 
a " peculiar* people.” Having seen their reading, one is curious 
to know something of themselves; of their special tribal attri¬ 
butes ; to know who and what they are; whether they have man¬ 
ners, and what are their customs ; What are their habits of life and 
modes of thought—supposing, that is, they are capable of thought. 
The desire for information upon these points is, however, a case of the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, seeing that living examples 
of the readers of penny fiction cannot be found by the would-be 
students of their characteristics.* 

Thus reason and write the critics and censors of the unknown 
public and its journals. The writing is sufficiently bright without 
being bitter, and the reasoning—especially if supported by selected 
quotations from the fictions—looks sound. As a matter of fact, it is 
not. It is true the conclusion follows from the premisses, but the 
premisses are unsound and misleading. Underlying the whole body 
of the reasoning is a vitiating assumption. It is assumed both ex¬ 
pressly and by implication that the penny novel journals constitute 
the sole reading of the unknown public. If such were the case, that- 
public would indeed be a curious race, and students of mental pheno¬ 
mena might well be anxious to discover specimens of it. That there 
may be individual members of the unknown public whose reading is 
confined to the penny journals I do not doubt. They are, however, the 
exceptions. As a rule the assumption here in question is an altogether 
mistaken one. That the unknown public are not a discriminating body 
of readers, that they are very easily pleased, goes without saying. 
Their appetite in the matter of light reading, however, though not 
discriminative—perhaps because not discriminative—is omnivorous. 
In the way of novels they will read almost anything, and, as a matter 
of fact, do read a great many others besides those they find in their 
own journals. 

But before going at large into the question of what they read, 
it will be well to show who are the readers to lay bare the mystery 
—which, after all, is a very prosaic mystery—of the unknown public. 
The general conclusion that it is among the masses of the people that 
this great public exists, is, as I have said, broadly correct. Further 
than this premisses are lacking. The criticism becomes speculative; 
and the more express conclusion, or rather guess—to which Mr. 
Collins commits himself by implication, and Mr. Payn expressly—-to 
the effect .that the unknown public is practically synonymous with 
the domestic-servant class, is not correct. Thousands of domestic 
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servants are to be found among the millionsof ilwunknown public; 
bni 4bcy are comparatively outsiders and of little account. The 
IWdSfc'-cf^'ttlnB great body of readers cdmesfrom clas 9 # that ) in their 
own estimation at any rate, are several c cuts ’ above the domestic 
elasf£ They belong to the 6 young lady ’ classes—the young ladies of 
the counters, of the more genteel female handicrafts generally* and the 
dressmaking and millinery professions in particular. *fo these are 
added a numerous section of young ladies unattached—young ladies 
whose parents consider them, or who consider themselves, too genteel 
to go out to work. They live at home in such ease as the family 
struggle to maintain a 4 real genteel * appearance upon an insuf¬ 
ficient income will permit. Though they have the will they lack 
the means of indulging in expensive amusements. Accepting the 
situation on this head, with more or less of philosophy, they adapt 
themselves to their environment, and fall back upon the luxury (to 
them) of penny fiction. By a system of * exchanges ’ with friends 
and acquaintances they can—and do—manage to obtain a practically 
unlimited supply of this reading at an outlay of two or three pence 
per week; for, whatever may be its quality, the penny fiction journal 
is a big pennyworth in point of quantity. As the young ladies carry 
their tastes into married life, the unknown public also includes 
numbers of wives of clerks, shopkeepers, and well-to-do artisans. 
Many youths of the classes here spoken of read the penny journals, and 
they are not without men readers in the same grades of society. The 
latter, however, can be scarcely accounted supporters of these journals. 
They rarely subscribe to them, and are only led to read them from 
the circumstances—accidental so far as they are concerned—of 
their being brought into their homes by their women folk. More¬ 
over, the men do not, as a rule, read the stories. Fiction’s the thing 
wherewith these journals chiefly catch their hosts of subscribers. 
Still, though principally, they are not wholly made up of fiction. 
They have their pages or columns of random readings, varieties, 
odds and ends, or the like, and, to crown all, the wonderful answers 
to correspondents. These are the parts that the men read; and in 
their way they are more or less readable. Except for a passing 
perusal, no value is set upon the papers. There is no hesitation 
about thrusting them into the pockets of 4 working clothes,’ no com¬ 
punction over fingering them with work-stained hands. They can be 
read at times and under conditions that books cannot; and this, 
coupled with the fact that they are ready to hand, leads to their being 
the odd-time reading of many working men. Penny fiction journals 
are no uncommon sight in the workshop world, especially among 
hands who stay in the shop to their meals. Nor is the reading in this 
case altogether without results. I have known more than one work¬ 
man, who, having a fairly retentive memory, and a ready sense of < 
appositeness, has founded and maintained a reputationas a story-teller, v 
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and wit of the 4 that remindsupon his recollections 
of-the ‘ Jokes and JotUngs cohmoab t of the penny serials. Others, 
though they may fail to remember those selected witticisms, or to 
peroave %ppmtunities for using'them in the way of joke-capping, 
yet get ah occasional laugh out of them when reading them for the 
first time. Many a time and oft, too, I have heard such working- 
mm readers*as I a*™ here speaking of get as hearty amusetheht out 
of the folly suggested by some of the answers to correspondents, as 
any that could have been extracted from them by more polished 
critics. 

Though the ranks of the unknown public are mainly recruited 
from the classes indicated above, it by no means follows that all mem¬ 
bers of those classes, or even a majority of them, are readers of the 
penny fiction journals. Many of them would consider a charge of 
indulging in such reading as an insult to their taste and intelligence, 
and some of these may be disposed to deny that their classes do 
furnish any considerable contingents of the great army of readers in 
question. But I speak of what I know, of what I have seen and 
heard, and am daily seeing and hearing. I have seen the penny 
fiction journals in the cottages of gentility. I have seen ‘ fashion¬ 
ably attired ’ young ladies sitting embayed in the front windows of 
genteel residences, reading the penny journals in sight of every passer¬ 
by. I have seen the journals in parlours that were dignified with the 
name of drawing-rooms, sometimes in the hands of the ladies of the 
establishment, sometimes lying on drawing-room tables among the 
more permanent ornaments of which were—strange as the asser¬ 
tion may sound to those holding the hitherto prevailing views con¬ 
cerning the unknown public—such books as handsomely got up 
editions of Shakespeare’s Works, the Dore edition of Don Quixote, 
and Farrar’s Life of Christ. I have seen these same journals in the 
houses of highly-respectable tradesmen and of highly-paid artisans. 
As already said, I have seen them in the workshops, and not only in 
the hands of apprentices, but also in those of grown and bearded men. 
I have heard young ladies, both married and single, varying their 
discussions on dress—their staple topic of conversation—with discus¬ 
sions of the plots of the stories in their favourite penny journals. I 
have seen young ladies buying the journals, not in by-streets or small 
shops, but from the largest booksellers or newsagents of leading 
thoroughfares. I have observed the newsboys on genteel rounds dis¬ 
posing of them by armfuls. Independently of personal testimony 
the journals themselves can be examined ‘ to witness if I lie.* An 
examination of their contents directed to this point willjT think, con¬ 
clusively demonstrate that they cater not for the domestic-servant 
class, but for the lower, middle, or let-us-be-genteel-or*tiie classes, the 
classes whose young ladies can—in the language of a- once greatly 
popular music-hall ditty— 
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Sing and dance, 

And parlez-vous France, 

And play on the grand piano. ^ 

Several of the leading penny fiction journals publish each week a 
page of original music. Most of these pieces are musically on a par 
with the average of the stories, and to hear them 4 tried oyer 9 on an 
indifferent piano by an indifferent, even if genteel, performer is—and 
I speak from auricular demonstration—no small affliction. Never¬ 
theless, the fact of the publication of the music, not as an experiment 
but as a long-established and therefore presumably successful feature, 
bears out what I have been saying as to the classes who support the 
penny journals. Again, several of the most largely circulating of 
these periodicals publish illustrated dress and fashion articles of a 
technical character. It may be said that no class think more about 
dress and fashion than do servants; and this is true, but with a differ¬ 
ence. The domestic has rarely either the time, opportunity, or skill 
to be her own dressmaker. She must employ such professional 
costumiers as she can afford to pay, and 4 leave it ’ to them to make 
her as fashionable as their talent and her money—the former generally 
even more limited than the latter—will run to. With genteel young 
ladies the case is widely different. Many of them, as I have previously 
remarked, are actively engaged in the dressmaking or millinery 
professions, and most of them have some greater or lesser degree of 
skill in these crafts, though they may only apply it for private and per¬ 
sonal purposes. Those of them who 4 go to business ’ have, generally 
speaking, 4 their evenings to themselves,’ while those who are not in 
business have their days as well as evenings. They are all bound—or 
believe themselves bound, on the principle that it is better to be out 
of the world than out of the fashion—to keep up an appearance, how¬ 
ever small their means. To do bo it is in the great majority of in¬ 
stances absolutely necessary that they should be to a considerable 
extent, if not wholly, their own dressmakers and milliners. To them, 
therefore, a weekly contribution towards the solution of the problem, 

4 How to dress fashionably on 51, (more or less) a year,’ is a decided 
attraction. The fashion article is often the point which determines 
subscribers to the publications of the unknown public. It contains 
sufficient information in its way for the purpose of young ladies who 
only make 4 for themselves; ’ and to have it 4 thrown in ’ with two or 
three 4 To-be-continued 9 stories, the lot for a penny, is a consideration. 
The penny is invested in the combination journal rather than in a 
journal wholly devoted to dress and fashion—and there are penny 
fashion journals now-a-days—or one giving stories only, even though . 
those stories might be better of their kind. Again a comic—rand 
even plain-looking—maidservant or a manservant who is either &. 
butt, a onward, or a criminal of some despicable order, is a character. 
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that frequently figures in the stories of these journals, and high life 
below stairs is one of their stock subjects of ridicule. Their poor- 
but-virtuous maidens who divide with Lady Clare Vere de Vera the 
heroine rdle are always of the young lady type. Poor they may be, 
virtuous they are even to insipidity, but menial never I Perish the 
thought, and m this connection even the word! They are emphatic* 
ally nothing u not genteel. They are accomplished, can play and 
sing, and discuss the passing equivalent for Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses. They are 4 up ’ in the usages of good society and 
society small talk as set forth in the manuals upon those important 
subjects furnished to a lower world by the 4 Duchess of Dash ’ or 
4 Lord Three Stars.’ Their conversation is fearfully and wonderfully 
polite—and dull. Altogether they are very superior young persons, 
and calculated above most others to put up the backs of servants. 
Apart from all this, domestics are not a reading class. The 4 generals * 
have neither taste nor time for reading, and the more favourably 
placed members of the sisterhood usually prefer other forms of amuse¬ 
ment. Moreover, the prevailing flavour of the stories, a flavour of 
high life, would not have the same attraction for servants that it has 
for young ladies. The point of the saying, 4 No man is a hero to his 
valet,’ extends in practice to all servantdom. A general knowledge of 
the life of the drawing-room world cannot be kept from the world of 
pantry and kitchen. Servants know—few better perhaps—that titled 
and 4 swell ’ people are not the mere puppet-like and one-patterned 
creatures that the class of stories here spoken of figure them as being. 
Young ladies have not the same opportunities for judging on the 
point. To use the old simile, they are not the rose, neither do they 
live near it. Distance lends enchantment to their view. They see 
no thorn or canker, suspect no worm i’ th* bud, are willing and wishful 
to believe that the flower is all that the fancy of the penny novelists 
—not to Bpeak of some guinea-and-a-half novelists—paint it. Gen¬ 
teel themselves, they look upon aristocracy as the apotheosis of 
gentility, and regard the individual aristocrat as a being socially 
enskied and sainted. Therefore it is that the storieB of the penny 
fiction journals are made so greatly abounding in aristocratic characters 
and scenes. To sum up on this head, the lines on which these stories 
are designed, and their build throughout—so to speak—show conclu¬ 
sively that they specially seek to suit the tastes and imaginings not 
of servant girls but genteel young ladies. Quod erat demon - 
strandum . 

I have remarked that in speaking of the unknown public I speak 
with knowledge. I may add that the knowledge is not of observation 
only, but of experience also. In my green and salad days, when I was 
young in judgment and was, moreover, very often but a one-pennied 
boy in the matter of 4 spending-money,* I belonged to the unknown 
Vol. XIII.—No. 72. U 
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fibHo* I was an enthusiastic member of the body then, and even 
mm I do not feel the humiliation which I suppose I ought to ex¬ 
perience in making this confession. At the time I am referring to, 
the London Journal was the leading penny serial, and its chief novel- 
writer and the favourite author of the unknown public of the period 
was one J. F. or F. J. (I am not quite sure about the initials) Smith, 
author of Stanfield Hall y Minnie Gray , &c., &c. As they came out 
week by week, I read both of the stories named and several of the 
etceteras, and I remember I thought them very pretty stories as they 
stood. One feature of the tales was that each chapter-—and there 
were two or three chapters in each weekly portion—was headed by a 
quotation in verse. Some of these headings were of considerable 
length ; most of them were 4 good bits ’ in themselves, and were from 
poets who could be 4 understanded ’ of the people. When I had de¬ 
voured the weekly modicum of fiction I would re-read and sometimes 
learn by heart these headings in verse, and my impression still is that 
I got my first liking for poetry from them. So that indirectly, at 
any rate, I profited by my reading of penny serials. J. F. Smith was, 
in his time, the Eclipse novelist of the unknown public. When he 
was in the race it was a case of Smith first, the rest nowhere; and the 
announcement of a forthcoming novel from his pen always created a 
sensation among the great unknown. No succeeding writer in his line 
has been anything like so generally popular with the penny public, 
nor, I fancy, has any other author, who has written exclusively for 
that public, written so well. As a matter of curiosity, I have often 
been desirous to read a J. F. Smith novel again in these latter days; 
but, though sufficient unto their day and immediate purpose, I suppose 
they had not enough vitality to keep them from putrefaction. At 
any rate I have never been able to meet with any of them in volume 
form. Judging him now from recollection, I am afraid the great 
Smith was a very mechanical novelist with practically only one plot 
and one set of characters, but with a fair degree of skill in ringing 
the changes upon them. A favourite portrait in his gallery was that 
of a secret poisoner of very pronounced principles. Poisoning was 
the profession of this person; and if he did not exactly work con amove 
in his profession, he had, at any rate, no compunction in exercising 
it. He was of 

Such as do murder for a meed; 

and he could and would Smile, and murder while he smiled. His 
office in the action of the plot was to 4 remove ’ such of the other 
characters as were 4 in the path * of himself or the bold, bad—and rich 
—men who employed him to do their murdering for hire or on com¬ 
mission. He went about constantly prepared for business, had always 
in his bosom an elegant little phial filled with the colourless, odourless, 
tasteless distillation, the administration of a few drops of which in a 
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cup of tea or coffee, a glass of wine or medicine, was guaranteed to 
effect ‘.removals in town or country/ He manufactured his own drugs 
and ‘potions/ worked in a weirdly furnished laboratory, was given to 
oriental fashions of dress, and altogether made a tolerably picturesque 
villain. Another prominent personage^under varying names and cos¬ 
tumes—-was a Mephistophelian ‘foreigner’ of no specified nationality. 
He was handlome, luxurious, mysterious, and more or less murderous. 
His riches 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind; 

his palatial residence or magnificent chambers were as tbe halls of 
dazzling light, with display of barbaric pearl and gold; and his attire 
and nicknackery were to match. His ‘ steeds ’ were fleeter than all 
others; his skill with pistol and sword ‘ a thing to shudder at, not to 
see.’ He owned beautiful yachts and beautiful slaves; and, in short, 
was several young gentlemen of the Monte Cristo and the Conrad 
the Corsair types rolled into one. Among the other stock charac¬ 
ters of the novels were village ruffians who figure sometimes as 
game-keepers, sometimes as poachers; ‘ ancient retainers ’ after—of 
course a long way after—the Caleb Balderstone pattern; centena- 
rian-like old crones possessed of the secrets of great families; pert 
and intriguing maidservants, and low comedy manservants. That all 
these revolved around lords and ladies of high degree need scarcely be 
said'. If I remember aright, the author was stronger in bad characters 
than in good, and in men than in women. His dialogue was decidedly 
stilted. Thus—and that the passage should still be in my mind after 
many years is a curiosity of memory—a character in one of his stories 
says of the statement made by another that it is ‘ a lie, a base mean 
lie, the coward’s shield, the shuffling trickster’s last resource.’ As a 
set-off to their shortcomings, however, the tales had a certain amount 
of ‘ go ’ and incident in them. Though judged by severe canons of 
criticism the style was made up of faults, the writer had grasped the 
golden rule of the great Sir Walter, ‘ be interesting.’ His manner 
might be inartistic, nevertheless be contrived to make his matter in¬ 
teresting to young readers and the uncritical—and of such are the 
unknown public. 

During the period in which I was a reader of the great Smith 
and the lesser writers for the unknown public of his day, I was also 
a reader of infinitely greater works. It was during that period that 
I first read the Pilgrim's Progress , Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's 
Travels , Arabian Nights , Gil Bias, the ‘ Leather Stocking ’ stories 
of Fenimore Cooper, Ivanhoe , Quentin Burward , and some others 
of Scott’s, and Peter Simple , Midshipman Easy, and others of 
Marryat’s. And this is the point! This is the motive and justi¬ 
fication for the introduction here of the above little chapter of auto¬ 
biography. The personal statement is generally illustrative. In 
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thus mixing my reading I was a representative member of the un¬ 
known public as its characteristics remain even unto this day. This 
public simply consists of the less and least critioal sections of general 
readers of the light brigade. There is no special brand or badge of 
all their tribe to mark them off from other general readers, and thus 
it is that those who have reasoned themselves into the belief that 
the patrons of the penny fiction journals must be a raJb apart, have 
failed in their search for such a race* They have looked for or 
indulged in speculations as to the probable attributes of a community 
that, as a matter of fact, had no existence. The so-called unknown 
public are great readers, while, speaking broadly, they are neither 
book-buyers nor subscribers to libraries. This is the position that has 
called into existence the penny fiction journals. Of those publica¬ 
tions, it may be truthfully said that they 6 meet a want/ The mem¬ 
bers of the unknown public are willing to spend a penny or twopence 
per week on their reading, but they are not capable of habitually 
exercising the self-control necessary for saving the weekly pence until 
they amount to the two shillings or three-and-sixpence which would 
purchase a popular novel of the ordinary stamp. If it were not for 
the penny journals they would often be without reading at all, and 
being * constant readers ’ they prefer penny fiction serials to being 
novel-less. Should better light reading come in their way—and by 
one means or another a good deal of it does come in their way—they 
avail themselves of it rejoicingly, and can appreciate its stronger, if 
not its more subtle, points of superiority. Fathers, brothers, or lovers 
of the young ladies may be members of mechanics* or literary insti¬ 
tutions, or work for firms having their own lending libraries, or be 
entitled to borrow from free libraries. They may be haunters of second¬ 
hand bookstalls, or occasional buyers of new books. By all or any of 
these circumstances the young ladies benefit to the fullest extent, and 
they are very free-handed in lending books to each other, or in 
borrowing them from acquaintances whom they know to be possessed 
of them. Though they have not a constant supply as to quantity 
and have to take them as they come, with respect to quality they 
manage to get hold of a good many books. There are few adults 
among them who have not read some of Dickens’s novels and a few 
.of Scott’s, while Bulwer Lytton is an established favourite with them. 
With the leading living novelists whose works run into fancy 
boards editions they are well acquainted. Familiar as household 
words among them are It is Never Too Late to Mend , Hard Cash, 
the Woman in White, No Name , and the earlier works in the 
Braddon series. Of recognised novelists, Miss Braddon was until 
■within the last few years first favourite with the unknown public, but 
bow she is but one of three. James Payn’s novels, and in a leaser 
though still considerable degree those of Besant and Bice, are dividing 
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favour with the works of the author of Lady Audrey's Secret. Com¬ 
bined with the strong plot interest of the former novels is a literary 
excellence not to be found in the Braddon novels—a literary excel¬ 
lence "which the unknown public can feel and enjoy in a general way, 
though they may not be able to analyse it, and may be incapable of 
realising some of its finer touches. A leading London daily, reviewing 
one of Mr. pSyn’s novels, remarked:— 

The plot was necessary to hang the story on, and keep the characters moving, 
but the story is not read for the plot. It is read for the author’s way of telling it, 
for his fun, for his side comments, full of experience, humour, and sense, and for 
the lively and natural talk he keeps up amongst his people. 

I can understand a professional reviewer who has supped full of 
novelistic sensations, good and bad—especially bad—writing in this 
strain, but I am very much disposed to doubt whether his observations 
are applicable to any public of novel-readers. They certainly do not 
apply to the unknown public. It is distinctively due to the strength 
and ingenuity of his plots, their sustained as well as thrilling interest, 
and the skilful and telling manner in which the process of their 
weaving picks up every thread of detail, however loose or detached it 
may for the moment appear—it is distinctively due to these features 
of his workmanship that Mr. Payn’s novels, while favourites with 
polished and critical readers, are making more way with the many¬ 
headed than those of any other contemporary writer. That in deve¬ 
loping his plot and keeping his characters moving he is ‘ full of 
experience, humour, and sense,’ is an added charm to his work. 
Coupled as it is with story-telling powers of the first order, the un¬ 
known public are quite conscious of the charm. It influences and 
improves their taste in novel-reading. They may not be qualified to 
understand every subtle indication or suggestion of character, every 
aptly humorous, illustrative, or parenthetical epigram. But they 
quite appreciate the pervading lightness and brightness of touch. It 
is fully if only generally brought home to them that the whole work, 
style as well as plot, is that not merely of a finished craftsman, but of 
a keen though kindly student of poor humanity—one wisely worldly 
but not worldly wise. The humour of the Ready Money Mortiboy 
books may be as bright and genial as that which characterises Mr. 
Payn’s fictions, their individual characters may be as striking and as 
well drawn as his, and their incidents to the full as thrilling ; but 
these points are not in this case so neatly compacted into the plots. 
Perhaps brilliant ‘point’ and startling episode are relied upon miller 
than strength and finish of plot; and where polished or blaeS readers 
are concerned, such reliance would no doubt be justified. A novel, 
however, to give the greatest pleasure to the greatest number, to 
* fetch * the commonalty equally with the polished, must depend as 
much upon brilliancy of finish in plot as in point. The better the 
plot the better the novel, is axiomatic with the unknown public, and 
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tbuflit comee that the Besant and Rice novels are lesser, though still 
great, favourites with them than those of James Payn. One (pre¬ 
sumably) favourite novelist of the Known Public there is who holds a 
place apart in relation to the unknown public. And that novelist is 
Ouida! Great in the opinion of the class of ‘real genteel ’ young 
ladies spoken of in the present article is Ouida. With them she does 
prevail. They quite agree with herself that she is a woi&n of genius. 
Their belief in her is not a matter of reason but of faith. They do 
not understand her writings in anything like detail, but they read 
them with effusion. She is their literary prophet. In her they re¬ 
cognise the embodiment of their own high and inexpressible (by 
themselves) imaginings of aristocratic people and things. They be¬ 
lieve in her Byronic characters, and their Arabian Nights -like wealth 
and power; in her Titanic and delightfully wicked guardsmen, in her 
erratic or ferocious but always gorgeous princes, her surpassingly 
lovely but more or less immoral grand dames, and her wonderful 
Bohemians of both sexes. In the same way they believe and delight 
in the manner in which their own Ouida lays it on with a trowel in 
the matter of properties, in the dream-like splendour of the abodes, 
and the no less resplendent dress and jewellery of her puppets—inclu¬ 
ding, of course, the silken smoking-robes and gem-bedecked nergbils 
and lethal weapons of the male characters. In all these characteristics 
of Ouida’s work do the young lady members of the unknown public— 
and they constitute a majority of the body—steadfastly believe. They 
believe, too, in her sheer ‘ fine writing.’ Its jingle is pleasant to their 
senses, even though they fail to catch its meaning. Not only in this 
case is there community of feeling between author and readers, but 
the latter have unconsciously been trained to admiration. Their 
penny serial reading leads them up to it. Though it does not appear 
in penny serials, Ouida’s writing is essentially the acme of penny serial 
style. The novelists of the penny prints toil after her in vain, but 
they do toil after her. They aim at the same gorgeousness of effect 
with her, though they lack her powers to produce it, to impress it 
vividly upon readers. The difference between the serials and Ouida’s 
works, though great, is one of degree only, not of kind. The transition 
from the one to the other is easily made, and the writings of the 
author of Moths do the State some service in that they materially 
help to bridge the gulf between the generally inane fictions of the 
penny serials and the better classes of fiction. The unknown public 
cross the bridge and make occasional incursions beyond it. But they 
have not burned it behind them. They fall back again and are most 
frequently to be found on the serial side of it. To drop metaphor, 
they have not, as novel-readers, got beyond preferring poor novels to 
none at all, and it is only of the poorer kinds that they can command 
such a supply as fully meets their demand for reading. They are 
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pretty much in the same position as those subscribers to Mudie’s 
who, when they cannot immediately obtain the boohs they Want, take 
what they can get 

Mentioning Mudie’s reminds me that the critics who have 
hitherto dealt with the novels of the penny serials have judged them 
absolutely. That generally speaking they are absolutely bad no one 
can gainsay; abut put in comparison with some of the novels that 
come before the public in more pretentious form, the judgments 
against them would have to be materially modified. When a critic 
of a well-known review, the verdicts of which in literary matters 
justly carry great weight, said that the stories of a certain one of the 
serials of the unknown public were 4 equal to the best works of 
fiction to be got at the circulating libraries ’ he gave a splendid 
advertisement, but wrote sheer nonsense. Nevertheless, had he 
qualified his statement—had he said that the stories not only of that 
particular serial, but of the leading penny serials generally, were 
better than numbers of the works of fiction to be got at the cir¬ 
culating libraries—had he said this he would have stated a simple 
fact. A by no means insignificant percentage of the three-volume 
novels which are to be found in 4 all the libraries ’—and which never 
get beyond the libraries or the three-volume form—are more flat and 
more unprofitable reading than even the stories of the penny serials. 
Yet, unless publishers’ advertisements are habitually garbled, there 
are professional critics who speak of such novels in terms of super¬ 
lative approbation and recommendation. We are told of some work 
of this kind that it 4 places its author in the first rank of novelists,’ 
that it 4 displays exceptional ability,’ is destined to 4 prove one of the 
chief successes of the season,’ and so forth. Whether the press 
writers who provide these advertising 4 bits of fat ’ are dishonest or 
simply incompetent, is a question which need not be discussed here. 
Such critics and criticisms have been from of old, and never more 
aboundingly than in the present day. It is therefore consoling to 
think that whatever their intention may be, their power is smalL 
Macaulay’s slashing hit at 4 this sort of thing,’ though written more 
than fifty years ago, still holds good. 

At present (said the great reviewer, writing in 1830), however contemptible a 
novel may be, there is not the least difficulty in procuring favourable notices of it 
from all sorts of publications. The author and publisher are interested in crying 
up the hook. Nobody has any interest in crying it down. . . . Some of the well- 
puffed fashionable novels of 1829 hold the pastry of 1830, and others which are 
now extolled in language almost too high-flown for the merits of Don Quixote, will, 
we have no doubt, line the trunk of 1831. 

With a change of date this would fitly apply to hosts of well- 
puffed novels of to-day. In comparing the lower types of three- 
volume novels with the stories which appear in the more largely 
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circulating penny journals, no high or critical standard can be used. 
We may therefore take a 4 market value ’ standard* I have heard a 
story of a member of a negro congregation being asked, * How much 
do you people pay your preacher ?’ 4 Sometimes one dollar a week, 
and sometimes two/was the answer. 4 That is mighty poor pay r 
Pete/ was the comment. ‘Well yes, massa/ admitted the darkie, 
‘ and it’s mighty 'poor preaching .’ Thus it probably, is with the 
novelists of the penny serials. That their work is mighty poor we 
know, and so, in all likelihood, is their pay. Still they are paid; 
and as their work is of a kind of which quantities may be rapidly 
turned out, it may readily be believed that the regular hands make 
a living income by their journey work. On the other hand, many 
writers of three-volume novels not only do not make money by their 
work, they have to pay to get it brought out. And they ought to 
be made to pay! There ought to be some manner of fine for such 
an offence as theirs. 4 When people write for nothing, that is gene- 
rally the value of their work/ a well-known editor once said to me ; 
and applied to the popular forms of literature, the saying is 
undoubtedly true. Judging by this criterion, the lowest deep of 
novel-reading is to be found not among the unknown, but the 
known public. Nor should it be forgotten that the reader of a dull 
story in a penny fiction journal has a chance which the reader of a 
trashy three-volume novel has not—the chance, namely, of finding in 
the miscellaneous columns of the journal some extracted gem of 
poetry, interesting piece of information, or neat stroke of wit. 

As a rule, the novel-writers of the penny serials are, like their 
readers, unknown; but, like other rules, this has its exceptions. 
Some novelists who have in a greater or lesser degree found favour 
with the known public, have contributed to the more prominent 
penny fiction journals. Miss Braddon has written in them, and so 
have Harrison Ainsworth, George Manville Fenn, Mary Cecil Hay, 
Mrs. Pender Cudlip, and the author of Olive Varcoe . So, likewise, 
has a much greater writer than any of these—George Augustus Sala; 
and that not only in the days when his fame as journalist and UtUra - 
teur were yet a-making, but in later times, when his name had? 
become famous among readers of current literature, and his special 
admirers were a public in themselves. 

An article upon the unknown public would scarcely be considered* 
complete without some reference to the oft-cited fact, that an attempt 
upon the part of the proprietors of one of the favourite serials of 
that public to ‘run’ Sir Walter Scott’s Kenilworth and Charles. 
Keade’s White Lies —afterwards republished as the Double Marriage 
—resulted in a decreased circulation. Broadly, this argued an 
almost inconceivable want of taste upon the part of the unknown 
public. Still there were extenuating circumstances in the case. 
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Before this particular attempt to publish it in serial form was made, 
Kenilworth, as one of the most generally popular of the Waverleys, 
must have passed through literally hundreds of editions. It had 
circulated by tens and hundreds of thousands, and penetrated into 
every grade of society that could or did read. It could be bought 
new at two shillings, and old but perfectly readable copies of dearer and 
earlier editions were for sale on every second-hand bookseller’s shelves or 
old book-hawker’s barrow. It was to be found in thousands of homes 
of the artisan class, and from such homes was freely lent to friends 
and neighbours. Among the classes who chiefly support the penny 
serials, the story of Amy Robsart has for more than a generation been 
a standing favourite, and it is known to them not from the histories 
but from Scott’s novel. A chief reason, therefore, why Kenilworth 
failed to draw in a penny fiction journal, was that hosts of the readers 
of such journals had already read the novel in its complete form. 
The idea of running it was a mistake upon the part of the proprietary 
of the serial concerned. It was as though one of the shilling maga¬ 
zines should in the present day give Tom Jones as its leading story 
instead of the usual novel by some living writer. The point in this 
connection that really told against the unknown public, was their 
failure to justify the bold and well-intentioned attempt to enlist 
Charles Reade in their service. But even here I think it must be 
admitted that the novel selected for the experiment was scarcely the 
best that could have been chosen. In its book form, it is by no means 
the most popular of its author’s works, and its being so Frenchified 
weighed heavily against it with the unknown public. It was a 
powerful and dramatic story, and dealt with passions common to all 
nations; but the characters, incidents, local colour, and in a measure 
even the style, were French, and this served to make it more caviare 
to the general than it might otherwise have been. Such a novel as 
Hard Cash or Put Yourself in His Place would undoubtedly have 
proved more attractive to the penny serial readers. Fully a genera¬ 
tion has, however, elapsed since these experiments were made, and in 
the interval the tendency of the literary taste of the unknown public 
has been towards improvement. It can scarcely be said, indeed, that 
any decided or general improvement is visible in their own especial 
journals, but the range of their reading outside of those journals has 
greatly extended. They have benefited, in their degree, by the enor¬ 
mous increase in cheaper literature of a higher kind, which these 
later years have witnessed. They can get any of Scott’s, some of 
Dickens’s, and most of Bulwer Lytton’s novels for sixpence each. Of 
workB of less famous though still well-known novelists that they can 
obtain at the same moderate outlay, the name is legion. The bulk 
of tfc* best fiction of the day speedily comes to popular editions, in 
Which it is get-at-able (and got at) by many members of the unknown 
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public. Asawhok, that public has availed itself to a large extent of 
the opportunities for novel-reading which an era of cheap literature 
baa afforded, and as a consequence is much better qualified to appre¬ 
ciate a fairly high class of fiction than was formerly the case. If the 
experiment were again made of producing the work of some leading con¬ 
temporary novelist in a penny fiction journal, I feel confident it would 
prove successful, provided it were made 4 j udgmatically : 9 piOvided, that 
is to say, that the story selected had, in addition to its literary merits, 
the ‘thrilling interest* in plot of such novels as, say, Foul Play, The 
Moonstone, The Best of Husbands , A Life 9 s Atonement , or Lady 
Audley’s Secret ; and further (as a special concession to the parti¬ 
cular class of readers aimed at) the development of a plot involving 
a fair share of love interest and a happy ending. Such an experi¬ 
ment would not after all be any very great leap in the dark. Within 
the present generation Charles Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, Charles 
Lever, Mrs. Graskell, Charles Reade, and Anthony Trollope have 
written for a twopenny weekly public, and James Payn and Christie 
D. Murray for a three-halfpenny weekly public. As between these 
and the mighty penny public it may be said that at the present time 
but thin partitions do the bounds divide. The taste of the penny 
public has been and is being educated. The worthlessness of their 
serial stories is now their misfortune as well as their fault. Though, 
from lack of a sufficient quantity of equally accessible literature of a 
better kind, they still read their serials as at present constituted, 
they do so knowing that the stories in them are more or less 4 duff¬ 
ing,’ even though there may be good and bad among them relatively 
to each other. They read each one hoping that it may improve as it 
goes on, or that each next one will prove superior to the last. They have 
become desirous of having better work and are capable of appreciating it. 
The penny-serial proprietor who is wise enough and bold enough in his 
generation to once more try the plan of giving his subscribers stories by 
leading and well-known novelists, will, I feel certain, do a good thing for 
himself as well as for the unknown public, while the novelist who gains 
the ear of that public will have such a following of readers as no writer 
has ever bad before. To this complexion it must come at last, and at no 
very distant date, if the serials are to continue a profitable existence as 
magazines of fiction. The penny public will not move up in price; nor 
is there any reason why they should, seeing that it has been abundantly 
shown that serials can be made to pay at the popular penny. They 
will not—generally speaking they cannot—go to the mountain while 
it is imbedded in high-priced magazines. The mountain must be 
brought to them. As I have just said, the demand for and apprecia¬ 
tion of a better class of fiction than is at present furnished to them 
by their serials, already exists among the unknown public and is 
steadily increasing. In the provinces the improvement in popular 
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taste is now to some extent catered for by certain weekly newspapers 
of a more or less family type. If tire existing serials continue to 
disregard this demand they will find themselves gradually superseded 
either by such newspapers or by a new class of serials run by more 
enterprising and signs-of-tbe-times-discerning proprietors; Even 
now the serials which depend chiefly upon fiction for their attraction 
are those wftch most frequently call in the assistance of novelists not 
altogether unknown to the general reading public. Among the 
others there is an increasing tendency to become less journals of 
fiction and more mere miscellanies of answers to correspondents, 
columns of facetiae or chit-chat, scraps of poetry, household recipes, 
and, lastly, though not leastly, fashion plates and fashion articles. 
As collections of such matters, and counting their wretched running 
stories as simply waste, they are fairly good pennyworths. By the aid 
of that very numerous section of young ladies who wish to dress 
fashionably and must dress cheaply, or inexperienced or experiment¬ 
making housewives in search of instructions for making beef-tea out 
of paving stones or the like, and of others who have only the time or 
the inclination for scrappy reading—by the aid of these classes some 
of the present-day serials, by strengthening their miscellanous charac¬ 
ter, may continue to live. But those of them which put their trust 
in to-be-continued-in-our-next novels will have to move with the 
improving taste of the penny-headed or suffer extinction. 

To conclude : the so-called unknown public, as imagined by writers 
compelled to evolve it from an inner consciousness, has been unknown 
chiefly upon the principle that the Spanish fleet could not be seen 
because it was not in sight. They were unknown* because, as 
imagihed, they were practically non-existent. Who the readers of 
penny fiction journals really are I have endeavoured to demonstrate, 
not merely by induction from internal evidence, but from personal 
knowledge. They are essentially a reading public, but the special 
literature they have hitherto supported has been a curious and piti¬ 
ful spectacle. They are, however, being delivered from their literary 
bondage, and I believe we are within a measurable distance of the 
time when the deliverance will be complete; when without having 
ceased to be a penny public they will have become a known public; 
a public whose taste in reading may still—as is the case with other 
readers—be open to criticism, but not to any special contempt, and 
for whom novelists of reputation will find it pleasant and profitable to 
write. That it should be so is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, and all the circumstances of the case seem to point to its 
accomplishment. On the one hand, the penny serial reading public 
have become and are still becoming more cultured; on the other hand, 
there is a constantly increasing tendency for the better classes of 
light reading to be brought within the reach of the most modest 
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expenditure. Popular education and cheap literature are tunnelling 
the depths of ignorance from either end; and, whatever may be the 
direct line of their operation, it can scarcely fail that one result of 
their joint action must be to effect a material, permanent, and pro¬ 
gressive improvement in our most largely circulating form of cheap 
literature. 

e 

Thomas Wright. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


I. 

At a late hour and with much difficulty attention has been directed 
to the defects and abuses of Local Government and the unfair inci¬ 
dence and rapid growth of local taxation. Even now the public 
seems hardly to realise the magnitude and dangerous consequences 
of these evils. Their importance may well excuse the attempt made 
in this paper to show how fatal would be any protracted neglect in 
dealing with the question of Local Government, to examine the 
defects of our present system, and to point out the mischief to which 
those defects give issue. In a second paper I hope to suggest the 
direction which it appears to me that a scheme for the reconstruction 
of Local Government should take. 

It is easy to understand how the topic of Local Government has 
not, until lately, excited a very wide or very lively interest. We 
have always been tolerant of abuses which do not palpably hamper 
our individual liberty. Since the repeal of the Corn Laws we have 
been an eminently busy and prosperous people; too prosperous to 
feel the innumerable but obscure evils which arise from a weak or 
unintelligent administration of local affairs, and too busy to spare 
the time, talent, and energy needed to remedy those evils. More¬ 
over, this period of wonderful private prosperity has also been a period 
of intense political excitement. All the attention which our citizens 
could give to anything beyond their personal concerns was fixed on 
the stirring and memorable events which, within this generation, 
have transformed the United Kingdom and the whole of Europe. 
Abroad the rise and fall of great States, at home a series of vast 
political and social changes, left few Englishmen inquisitive enough 
to scrutinise the machinery which provides, or is supposed to provide, 
for our vulgar wants; which makes sewers and macadamises roads; 
which furnishes schools for the children of the poor, asylums for 
lunatics, and graves for all. Finally, our system of Local Govern¬ 
ment was, by its own exceeding complexity, guarded from criticism 
and condemnation. So gradual in its development that its history 
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could not be fully given without also giving the whole political and 
social history of our country; so often amended that the Acts of 
Parliament relating thereto would compose a very respectable library; 
so intricate that the local taxation of this realm is raised by no less 
than three-and-twenty distinct kinds of local authority; yet so rudely 
constructed that to trace out the relations, the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of the twenty-three might tax the best-trained legal 
intellect; so mysterious in its workings that we might safely challenge 
the most practised man of business to tell oven the names of the 
various local bodies by whom he is taxed and ruled, our Local 
Government has eluded the general censure, because very few of us 
could spare time and trouble to find out what it did or where it 
resided. It has hitherto escaped the fate which must at length 
overtake every bad government, because it was so bad as scarcely to 
be a government at all. That rates have to be paid is a familiar 
and not very pleasant fact; but more than this our average citizen 
scarcely knows, or even hopes to know. 

Yet an intelligent and vigorous local administration is of im¬ 
measurable consequence to a free, busy, and highly-civilised country 
like our own. However petty the isolated action of any one local 
authority may seem, the combined result of all the operations of 
Local Government is enormous. For the year 1880-81 the total 
receipts of the various local authorities throughout England and 
Wales, including the metropolis, amounted to upwards of fifty-five 
millions, and their total expenditure to upwards of fifty-three mil¬ 
lions ; and at the close of that year their total indebtedness had 
risen to upwards of one hundred and forty-four millions. As com¬ 
pared with the Imperial, the Local Government works everywhere 
and works always. The Imperial authority legislates, but the 
local authority administers. The work of legislation is limited, 
but the work of administration is endless. The work of legislation 
must be undertaken by the few; but the work of administra¬ 
tion ought to be shared by the many. To the Local Govern¬ 
ment is confided the regulation of police, the care Of the public 
health, the relief of the distressed poor, and the working of the 
system of popular education; in short, everything that most deeply 
affects the internal welfare of the community. In a society like 
ours—a society ever assuming more complicated forms—a society 
in which we feel more and more the need of joint action—the Local 
Government finds its labours grow with the growth of its capacity. 
Numerous as are our local authorities, immense as is our local ex¬ 
penditure, much that Local Government should do is either hot done 
at all, or done very imperfectly. 

Farther, the local administration is the political school and form¬ 
ing discipline of aty, citizens of a free country. It is a political 
truism that local is the only permanent basis of national self- 
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government. It is an historical truism that everywhere in ancient 
and mediaeval Europe, the free civic body was the centre of political 
development, of intellectual expansion, of all the higher forms of 
civilised life. And although in England local self-government never 
assumed those large proportions, or glowed with that intense life 
which distinguished the municipal freedom of Italy, Germany, or 
Flanders, ^t none the less has the humble organisation of counties 
and boroughs proved to be the germ of those institutions which have 
made our country the mighty mother of free nations, destined to fill 
half the surface of the globe. A wise and honest local administration 
bears witness to the diffusion of political intelligence and morality. 
A clumsy and divided local administration disheartens those who are 
desirous of serving their countrymen. 

It is a matter of common complaint in our time that London 
absorbs every day a larger proportion of those who possess some know¬ 
ledge and some leisure. We often hear it said that the provincial 
cities and rural districts are dispeopled of their wealth and intelli¬ 
gence to swell the already monstrous growth of the capital. Nor must 
we look upon this change as the merely natural and inevitable result 
of railways, steamships, and telegraphs, which tend to centralise num¬ 
bers and riches in a few great cities. Men of the highest ability or of 
the most restless ambition will generally resort to the capital. But to 
the ordinary man of education and leisure—well off, but not wealthy 
—London life offers very little satisfying occupation. H© comes up 
to town because doing nothing in town is a trifle less dreary than 
doing nothing in the provinces. Provincial life is unbearable to such 
men, because it affords no objects of interest and no scope for action. 
But under a good system of Local Government, men who in London 
are absolutely insignificant, might in their own county or in their 
own city feel the pride of power and enjoy the consciousness of doing 
good. This result has been attained elsewhere: why should it not 
be attainable here? A friend of mine on his travels recently met a 
Frenchman who appeared to be a person of wealth and consequence, 
but who valued himself most on being ‘ membre du Conseil Generate,’ 
a member of the governing body of his department. Under a simple 
and dignified system of Local Government, one of our historic counties 
or one of our gigantic cities should offer at least as wide a field to 
local patriotism or to administrative ability as can be found in any 
department of bureaucratic France. Such a system would do more 
than anything else could do to combine in one common work the 
different classes of society, and thereby extinguish their mutual 
jealousies and animosities. And if the leisured classes do not justify 
their existence by taking part in the local government, not only will 
their strength be at an end, but their wealth and privilege will be 
imperilled in a country where power has been given to the people. 

Local administration, if corrupt and unjust, carries into every 
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class, every town, and every district those vices which the worst 
imperial government can only teach to a few courtiers and statesmen* 
Any one who has studied with interest the effects of taxation on the 
political, moral, and material welfare of nations, both in the Old and 
New Worlds, must have been struck with the fact that taxation, 
unjust in any particular direction, even when it seeips to make 
amends by indulgence in some other direction, brings with it waste 
in expenditure and inefficiency, or worse, in administration. It does 
all this in ways often utterly unforeseen and unnoticed, but not 
Burprising to those who have learnt from history that unsound 
principles invariably work out evil results. If we wish to know to 
what lengths waste and demoralisation can go, we have only to look 
at the extravagant local taxation prevalent in New York and other 
American cities where our own vices have developed themselves with 
the energy of youth. Such extravagance can be borne out of the 
unlimited resources of the United States in its youth; but it would 
be fatal to the constitution of an ‘ old country’ like England. Thus, 
within my own experience, local taxation in New York has risen from 
12 8. 6d. per cent, to 2L 12s. 6d, per cent, on the capital of its 
citizens—a charge which would more than absorb the whole income 
of an average English landlord. Yet in all this there is nothing in¬ 
explicable. Whenever the Local Government of a democratic State 
is not so constituted as to attract the interest of those citizens who 
possess wealth, leisure, and information, the same causes are at work; 
the same results will surely follow. As a most potent instrument of 
social welfare, as a most effectual school of political virtue, an in¬ 
telligent, thrifty, and spirited Local Government is indispensable to 
the health and strength of a great democratic community. 

The vices of our present system of Local Government are ultimately 
reducible to three ; and these may be stated as follows :— 

I. The needless multiplication of local authorities and of the 
areas under their control; of authorities sometimes ill- 
constituted for, and of areas often ill-suited to, their re¬ 
spective purposes. 

II. The excessive and unsystematic subdivision of the functions 
of Local Government. 

III. The disorder in local finance and the unfair incidence of 
local taxation. 

Let us consider each of these defects by itself, and somewhat more 
in detail. 

I. Areas and authorities devised for the purpose of Local Govern¬ 
ment fall into two principal classes. The entire kingdom is distributed 
into parishes, into poor-law unions, arid into counties respectively. But 
the borough, the local board district, the Improvement Act district, 
and the highway district, are only found here and there. It is con¬ 
venient to bear this distinction in mind, but it must hot be supposed 
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to rest upon remote historic causes or upon wide legal principles. 
Neither the one class nor the other has anj true unity. Areas have 
been marked out, authorities have been established or reformed at 
various dates and for different purposes, without any regular plan of 
•connection or subordination. But in the attempt to make intelligible 
a system so complex, the slightest resemblances may be of use. And 
for some purposes an organisation which is to be found in every part 
of the kingdom is more important than an organisation confined to 
certain towns or districts. 

These reasons will justify us in beginning our survey of Local 
Government with the parish, the union, the county, and their several 
governing bodies; and then proceeding to consider the borough and 
other areas more or less exceptional. 

The parish as defined for poor-law purposes, that is to say the 
place for which a separate poor-rate can be made or a separate over¬ 
seer appointed, does not always coincide either with the ancient civil, 
or with the modern ecclesiastical parish. When the ancient civil 
parish proved too unwieldy separate overseers were appointed for each 
township within its bounds. When the parish church could no longer 
contain an increasing population, portions of the old parish were 
formed into new ecclesiastical parishes. Some parishes lie in more 
couMies than one. Many hundred parishes are broken up into iso- 
!at|l fragments. Parishes of an area less than 50 acres and contain- 
ing||ess than 50 inhabitants are not uncommon. Some parishes are 
go Srned by a common ve3try consisting of all the rated inhabitants, 
anifsome by an elected body known as the select vestry. 

The union respects the boundaries of the poor-law parish, because 
the union is an aggregate of parishes. Under the Poor-Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1834 it was formed on the general idea of taking a 
market town as the centre and uniting the parishes whose inhabitants 
resorted to its market. It was designed to be so small as to allow 
every guardian to have a personal familiarity with all the details of 
its management. In some cases its limits were determined by the 
situation of workhouses already existing; in others they were modified 
to suit a variety of local circumstances and feelings. Unions under 
the former Acts were left untouched and have disappeared only by 
degrees. Single parishes sometimes claimed to be treated as unions. 
Extra-parochial places could not be included in unions until later legis¬ 
lation had made them parochial. All these causes have helped to make 
the unions of the present day unequal in size and irregular in form. 
In 1873, out of 647 unions then existing, there were 181 which 
extended into two or more counties, and of these 32, were each in 
three counties, and three each in four counties. Unions do not respect 
municipal boundaries and are not respected by the boundaries of 
Local Government districts. 

Besides the county proper, certain liberties, sucb as Ely, Pcter- 
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borough, and the Cinque Ports, as well as eighteen boroughs styled 
counties of cities or counties of towns, are for many purposes treated 
fi$ separate counties. But the county in the ordinary sense of the 
toxin is distributed into petty sessional divisions, Each petty sessional 
division may consist of any number of parishes or parts of parishes, 
and seldom corresponds with any other area. Besides juices, the 
county has a lord-lieutenant, a sheriff, and other officers. But the 
lord-lieutenant and the sheriff represent the Crown, and the others 
exercise a very limi ted influence on the administration of the cpunty. 
This is practically in the hands of the justices, who are appointed by 
the Crown upon the recommendation of the lord-lieutenant. But 
some hold their seats ex officio or by virtue of an Act of Parliament. 
All the justices of the county sit in the Court of Quarter Sessions. A 
Petty Sessions may consist of one or more justices of the county acting 
in a petty sessional division. A Special Sessions is a Petty Sessions 
summoned for a special purpose, by notice to all the justices of the 
petty sessional division. In these various sessions the county business 
is transacted. All other areas defined for the purpose of Local Govern¬ 
ment are administered by bodies chosen on some scheme of represen¬ 
tation. But the county is administered by persons almost exclusively 
of one rank in society and nominated by the Crown. 

Of the areas which we have ventured to call exceptional the 
principal are the borough, the local board district, the Improvement 
Act district, and the highway district. In every respect the borough 
is much the most important of these. Many boroughs continue upon 
their ancient footing, but the majority have been remodelled under 
the Municipal Corporations Acts. Some of the unreformed boroughs 
are mere villages. They concern us here only as an anomaly and 
an abuse. But all the great' cities of the kingdom, except the 
metropolis, are to be found in the list of the reformed boroughs. 
These boroughs vary in population from upwards of 500,000 to less 
than 3,000, and in rateable value from upwards of 3,000,000Z. to less 
than 10,0001. Their limits have not been fixed upon any general 
principle. They are not always conterminous with the parliamentary 
boroughs or with the urban sanitary districts bearing the same 
names. Their boundaries intersect the boundaries of parishes and 
counties and are intersected by the boundaries of unions. But the 
boroughs have been generally adopted as units by the Ants of 
Parliament which provide for public health and elementary educa¬ 
tion. They are governed by corporations composed of a mayor and 
aldermen, and of burgesses acting by a town council, which Tapes in 
number from twelve to forty-eight councillors. 

In every borough the mayor and last ex-mayor are justices of the 
peace for the time being. A separate commission of the peace 
granted to any borough empowers its justices to act within the 
limits of the borough, as if they were county justices. No qualifies- 
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iiw by estate is required for their office, Moreover,, the Crown may 
gpipt to abagpugha separate (^i^ of Qwarter Sessions* held not as 
inaopunty f by the justfoes,but by the recorder as fide judge. We 
shall afterwards, have taconsidertbe effect of tbis privilege upou tbe 
finances ©f tim borough* *, . ^ , 

TheLocal Government District haa been constituted tmder the 
Public Health Act of 1875, or under the Acts which it repealed* At 
the. pmsent. day there .are about 700 .such districts in England and 
Wales. Someof them are also municipal boroughs* Their origin, their 
extent, their outline are veiy various. In some .instances the people 
of the neighbourhood wished to escape highway expenditure; in 
others they needed an effective sanitary regulation ; and they availed 
themselves of the above Acts. Owners of particular properties have 
opposed the establishment and modified the boundaries of Local 
Government Districts. How well they harmonise with other local 
areas, one example will serve to show. The Local Government 
District of Mossley, in Lancashire, comprises parts of four townships, 
of two unions, and of three counties. Many of these districts have 
less than 2,000, some less than 500 inhabitants. They are governed 
by incorporated local boards, whose numbers depend on the decision 
of the Local Government Board. Any owner or ratepayer in the 
district is an elector, and possesses a number of votes proportioned to 
his rating; hut none can have more than six votes. 

Improvement Act Districts have been constituted under local 
Acts of Parliament for purposes similar to those of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Districts. They are governed by trustees or commissioners,, 
elected in various ways according to the provisions of the special 
Acts. 

The Highway District is the chief but not the only area charged 
with the maintenance of highways. For this purpose, the law 
recognises three distinct kinds of area and authority. The first is 
the rural parish. Borne thousands of rural parishes in England and 
North Wales are still highway areas; but, inasmuch as many hamlets, 
villages, and tithings, which are not poor-law parishes, are, in virtue 
of local custom, high way, parishes, it results that the parish is one 
thing for poor-law purposes aud another for highway purposes. If 
the parish contains more than 5,000 inhabitants, the vestry may elect 
a highway board, otherwise a parish surveyor is entrusted with the 
whole care of the highways within the parish. In the year 1880 
nearly 40>000 miles of road were under the control of this primitive 
. organisation. The seoond highway area is the urban sanitary district, 
and this again may be either the borough, the Local Government 
district, or the Improvement Act district, each under its appropriate 
authority. The total mileage subject to such authorities cannot be 
ae«?ertained. The third and most important highway area is the 
highway district formed under the District Highways Acts, by the 
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aggregation of rural parishes. The District Highway Board consists 
dFtfoe justices who reside within the district, and of waywardens 
elected byits several parishes. District Highway Boards have charge 
of more than 67,000 miles of road in England and Wales. Finally, 
and in addition to all these areas and authorities, Turnpike Trusts 
still subsist in considerable though rapidly diminishing numbers. 

Such, then, are the principal areas and authorities now existing 
for the purposes of Local Government. Although the enumeration 
may not be exhaustive, their number is sufficiently striking. But it 
is hot their number which is most remarkable or which most calls 
for censure. What is most extraordinary and most to be condemned 
is the chance medley of often overlapping areas and authorities, and 
-the random way in which areas have been defined and authorities 
ffiave been constituted. Mr. Goschen rightly described such a state 
of things as chaos. I have not hitherto stated the various functions 
/-exercised by each of these authorities. Where the governing bodies 
-are very numerous, the functions of government must be very much 
subdivided. But in our present system of Local Government we 
should vainly endeavour to trace any methodic distribution of the 
several functions to the several authorities. For this reason I have 
distinguished under separate heads the needless multiplication of 
bodies to do the work and the needless parcelling out of work to be 
done. It seemed most conducive to clearness to state, on the one 
hand, what are the principal organs, and, on the other hand, what 
-are the principal duties of our Local Government. 

II. The excessive and unsystematic subdivision of the functions 
of Local Government. 

Of these functions the most important are the relief of the poor, 
the enforcement of the laws relating to public health, the providing 
of public places of interment, the maintenance of police, of highways, 
of elementary schools, and of asylums for lunatics. In the attempt 
to make intelligible the distribution of these tasks among the 
authorities above enumerated, I must entreat the reader’s patience. 
For only in one instance can we give a simple and universal rule. 
The union is everywhere the area, and the board of guardians every¬ 
where the authority charged with the relief of the poor. 

The sanitary administration provides for one set of objects in town 
and for another in country. In both town and country it includes 
the regulation of the water supply, the maintenance of sewers and 
drains, and the inspection and prevention of nuisances. But in town 
it also comprises all such improvements as the laying out of new 
streets and of parks and gardens, or the erection of public baths and 
wash-houses. The rural sanitary district is usually the union with 
; its board of guardians. But the urban sanitary district may be either 
' the botough governed by the town council, the Local Government 
district subject to a local board, or the Improvement Act district 
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under its commissioners. For *anitiny purposes, a smaller urban 
district contained in a larger and an Improvement Act district coin¬ 
ciding'with a local board district are merged in the larger urban 
district and in the local board district respectively. Oxford and 
Cambridge and several other towns have an organisation of their 
own. Sometimes the limits of a sanitary area of one class intersect 
those of a sanitary area of another class, and thus give rise to com¬ 
plex! ties which space will not allow me to unravel here. 

The first of the Burial Acts, passed some thirty years ago, may be 
regarded as the earliest statutory provision for public places of inter¬ 
ment. Under these Acts the burial area is primarily the common-law 
parish, and the burial authority a board of ratepayers nominated by 
the vestry. But the board, once appointed, is independent of the 
vestry, since it has power to fill up its own vacancies. And the 
Burial Acts may also be adopted by any poor-law parish, or by any 
ecclesiastical parish, or by any township or district, although embraced 
in a common-law parish which has already a burial board of its own. 
And when any portion of a common-law parish has acquired a separate 
burial board, the remnant of that parish is entitled to have a similar 
board. An Order in Council may confer the powers and duties of a 
burial board upon the town council of a borough, or upon the local 
board or improvement commissioners of a local board district or Im¬ 
provement Act district. And the burial board for any area comprised 
within the area of any urban sanitary authority may transfer their 
powers and duties to that authority. 

The modem police organisation consists of the county police, the 
borough police, the canal and river police, and special Constables. 
For police purposes the county includes liberties, but excludes all 
municipal boroughs in which a separate force has been established. 
Detached fragments of a county are merged in the county within which 
they lie. Adjoining counties may adjust their boundaries for police 
purposes, so as to include in one area the whole of any divided town 
or place, or to obviate the bad effect of other irregularities; so that 
the county for purposes of police, and the county for other purposes, 
may be two different areas. The police force of the county consists 
of a number of men and officers fixed by the Quarter Sessions, and of 
a superintendent for every Petty Sessional Division. The Quarter 
Sessions appoint and remove the chief constable, who is charged with 
the direction, control, appointment and dismissal of the superin¬ 
tendents, inferior officers, and men. But in respect of their police 
jurisdiction, the Quarter Sessions are subject to the control of the 
Secretary of State. 

The watch committee of the council of every municipal borough 
must provide a number of police sufficient for the borough. Subject 
to the approval of the council, the watch committee also fix the 
salaries of the municipal police, and they or any two justices can 
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OxerdBe the power of dismissal. A municipal 
agree with a county for consolidation of police on the terms t^at tbe 
c$nef constable of the county shall have the direction and dismisshl of 
ike borough police. Canal and river police are appointed by Wo justices' 
or by the watch committee of a borough to actaseonstables along 
such canal or river on the application and at the cost of the company 
of proprietors. Although their powers are defined, they do not appear 
to be subject to any special authority. There are also river police 
forces established under local Acts. The special constable heeds no 
description. 

The remaining objects of local administration may be more briefly 
dealt with. Under the first bead of my indictment against bur sys¬ 
tem of Local Government I have already sketched the organisation 
Charged with the maintenance of highways ; the several areas of the 
parish, the highway district, and the urban sanitary district and their 
corresponding authorities; the turnpike trusts which have not yet 
wholly disappeared ; the number of miles of road maintained on each 
of these methods, and the inconveniences attending each. I have 
only to add that the duty of repairing bridges falls usually on the 
county or hundred. The educational authorities of the country have 
no distinct area for the exercise of their function. For the purposes 
of elementary education the borough or the poor-law parish is the 
area. When a parish lies partly without a borough, the excluded part 
is treated as a distinct parish. The authority is a school board or else 
a school attendance committee of the board of guardians or of 
the town council. In the borough the school board is elected for 
the whole borough; elsewhere it is elected for the parish. So for the 
purposes of the Lunacy ActB the areas are the county and the 
borough. But neither of these terms is used in the strict sense. In 
this instance every county, riding, or division of a county is reckoned 
a separate county. So likewise is every county of a city or county of 
a town which has a separate court of quarter sessions. Most boroughs* 
again, are merged in their respective counties; In county and 
borough alike, a committee of visitors appointed by the justices is 
the acting authority in lunacy. Finally, the prisons have been trans* 
ferred within the last few years from the control of the justices of the 
peace to that of the central government. To have left to the magis¬ 
trates an active part in the management of prisons would have been 
far better. But in this, as in other departments of Local Govern¬ 
ment, the bad habit of altering piece by piece, without any com¬ 
prehensive survey of our wants, has given 11 s a change but no 
improvement. 

Before quitting this part of my subject, let me give two illustra¬ 
tions of the extent to which the functions of Local Government are 
subdivided. In the year 1875 a single pariiamentary borough com¬ 
prising 40 square miles and inhabited by. 158,000 souls was divided 
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for p<kjr4a#j51ir|^ into three parifibesandtwo unions 
of Local Goverkiment into three municipal boroughs 
board 'districts* and for sanitary purposes into nine urban ’and two 
rural teutifisry districts. The administrfitionof loealaffhirs througlli 
out the district employed three mayors; about r sixty aldermen and ** 
councillors, aj' least as many commissioners or members of local 
boards, nine separate staffs of surveyors, clerks, and auditors, two 
boards of guardians and two sets of clerks to guardians, besides over¬ 
seers, 5 collector s, chief officers-of police, and members of school boards. 
Again, take Liverpool as described in 1877 in a paper read before the 
annual Poor-law Conference by Mr. Hagger, one of the ablest membeft 
of our Local Government Civil Service:— 

By Liverpool I mean the continuous succession of buildings constituting what , 
would be properly called the town. It comprises or extends into three ppor-law 
areas—the parish of Liverpool, the West Derby Union, and the extra-parochial 
township of Toxtetb Park. 

When the county was divided into unions, the parish of Liverpool, Which was 
then conterminous with the municipal borough of Liverpool, was formed into a 
separate poor-law district as a single parish, and twenty-three of -the surrounding 
townships were formed into the West Derby Union. Subsequently, the municipal 
borough was extended, so as to include two of the adjacent townships and portions 
of two others. Then the township of Toxtetb Park Was separated from the West 
Derby Union, and formed into a distinct poor-law area, under a separate board of 
guardians. There have been also formed within the same area eleven local board 
districts and a second municipal borough, that of Bootle. , Thus, there are within 
this area—which is practically that of the West Derby Union—two municipal 
councils, three hoards of guardians, eleven local boards of health, twOnty-fOttr 
bodies of overseers; and there are besides five burial boards, two school boards, 
and one highway board, making a total of forty-eight local authorities anting.? m- 
complete independence of each other; the complication being increased by the fact 
that a single board exercises its different functions Over different areas. T Thus, the 
West Derby Board of Guardians have control over the whole twenty-two townships 
in the union for poor-law purposes, whilst they ore the rural sanitary authority in 
only ten of them, and the educational authority in eighteen and a half. « 

Now, consider fora moment what this, means. Think of the number of elec¬ 
tions, of the varied qualifications required of the candidates, of the various 
franchises, and of the numerous modes of exercising them, of the superfluous 
machinery employed in the actual performance of many portions of the work and in 
the collection of different rates, of the friction—saying nothing of occasional rup¬ 
tures—which must inevitably be felt in the working of so 1 many independent 
authorities in such matters as drainage, highways, settlement of paupers, acquisi- 
tion of lands, assessment, &c., and you will have some idea of the waste of energy, 
time, and, resources, which the present state of things entails. 

‘ Under suck circumstances as these we can appreciate the force of 
Mr. Hagger’s observations a little further on in the same paper:—* ! 

An ordinary ratepayer finds it almost impossible to understand bow be is 
governed; he feels that he knows little or nothing, about it,, and be avows this as 
his reason for taking no part in it. I venture to say there are few persons in this 
room who have not heard this reason assigned, over and over again, when they 
hate been trying to Mace others to take part in matters affecting theirlocality^ 
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And how can it be otherwise ? Elections take place at all times of the year 
what Qualifies a man for one office is no qualification for another; a ratepayer has 
a single vote in one case, in another a plural one; he has, when there is a vacancy 
in the burial board, double the voting* power that he can exercise when he votes for* 
a guardi an or a member of a local board; but if he is fortunate. enough to be an 
owner of property, he can, as such, vote in the latter case, but not in the former. 
He sees that the guardians must be elected annually, but that members of the local 
board sit for three years without re-election; that when be wails to serve his 
friend who is a candidate for the burial board by plumping for him, he can only 
indirectly help him by abstaining to vote for others; but that when the election is* 
for a member of the school board, he can do so directly by cumulating all his 
votes upon him. Further, he finds that sometimes he can vote by filling up a 
paper, whilst at others he must attend at a polling station; sometimes he is qualified 
to vote without having taken any personal trouble in the matter, at others he finds 
that he cannot vote because he has not made a formal claim; and, although he 
may sometimes let all the world know how he votes, there are other occasions 
when to do so will invalidate his vote and get himself into trouble. Is it any 
wonder that he feels somewhat puzzled about it P There is probably not one in. 
fifty of the fairly educated ratepayers in our large towns who can say offhand what 
his voting power really is, and when, and how he can exercise it. And if this be 
true of the fairly educated minority, what tan be said of the majority ? 

III. The disorder in local finance and the unfair incidence of local 
taxation. 

From what I have said respecting the present constitution of 
Local Government the reader will have already inferred something as 
to the present state of local finance. For the purpose of assessing 
rates the union makes one valuation and the county another. The 
borough, if it thinks fit, may make a third. There are almost as 
many distinct rates as there are independent authorities. There is 
the poor rate, the highway rate, the borough rate, the general district 
rate, and the county rate, A borough possessing its own Court of 
Quarter Sessions is not always liable to the county rate, but is liable 
to pay to the county the expense of prosecuting its prisoners at the 
county assize or Quarter Sessions. A separate machinery is or may 
be employed to collect every one of these rates. A separate series of 
accounts shows the amount received and spent by each authority in 
each area. Variations are naturally introduced from time to time 
in the inodes of making up returns. All of these circumstances help 
to explain the too common ignorance and indifference as to local 
income and expenditure. 

It is impossible to ascertain the total amount of local taxation at 
any given moment, because all the returns are much in arrear, and 
because the returns sent in by different authorities are not made up 
to the same date. It is impossible to compare with any certainty the 
expenditure in rural and in urban districts, because the boundaries of 
unions and parishes intersect the boundaries of boroughs and local 
board districts. It is impossible to determine the proportions in 
which the county expenditure is charged on boroughs, on local board 
districts, and on rural places, or the proportions in which the school 
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rate is charged upon local board Patriots and upon rural parishes 
partly included in them. It is impossible to furnish an accurate 
statement of ordinary income and expenditure within urban sanitary 
districts and for purposes merely urban, partly because the capital ex¬ 
penditure on sewers, on streets, on gasworks and waterworks, is hot 
distinguished from the recurring annual expense of maintenance and 
supply, partty because places which provide their own gas and water 
are not distinguished from those in which they are supplied by private 
enterprise. Finally, it is altogether impossible from the accounts of 
twenty-three several kinds of local authority, all differently constituted, 
all presiding over areas which often overlap or interlace, using diffe¬ 
rent periods of account and levying rates or contributions on different 
bases and on different valuations, to extract any clear budget of local 
finance, to know exactly the total annual income or expenditure or 
the total indebtedness of the Local Government of this kingdom, or 
to compute the proportion which these several sums bear to one 
another in the same year or to themselves in former years. 

Under these circumstances statistics are not very trustworthy. 
But such information as they can afford justifies the forebodings 
excited by the first general view of the confusion of local finance. 
Upon comparing the admirable memoranda on the subject of Local 
Government drawn up in 1877 by my friend Mr. M. J. Wright with, 
the later returns of local taxation prepared by the Local Government 
Board, I find that in the year 1870-71 the rateable value of England 
and Wales amounted to 107,398,000k, and in the year 1880-81 to 
135,645,000k, an increase of not much more than 26 per cent. ‘But 
during the same period the amount annually levied in rates rose from 
17,405,000k to 26,808,000k, and the amount annually derived by 
local authorities from all other sources, including grants from the 
imperial treasury and loans, from 8,006,000k to 28,538,000k So 
that the total receipts of the local government in the space of ten 
years rose from 25,412,000k to 55,346,000k Within the same space 
of time the local expenditure advanced from 24,324,000k for the 
year 1870-71 to 52,590,000k, an increase of 116 per cent. At the 
close of the year 1870-71 our local indebtedness stood at the figure 
of 38,250,000k, but at the close of the year 1880-81 it had attained 
to 144,335,000k, an increase of 279 per cent. It would be un¬ 
reasonable to suppose that this prodigious growth of expenditure 
represents a proportionate growth of negligence and dishonesty. 
One may freely admit that each successive year imposes fresh duties, 
on our local government, and compels a larger outlay on local 
purposes. But the citizen who pays rates and taxes may fairly claim 
some assurance that he has value for the money so freely given. 
Such value he does not always receive, even in the large boroughs. 
And in the smaller districts his contributions are expended, often to 
no purpose, and sometimes with results positively mischievous. 
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r rates are levied sofcftyMMi real property*< Butte 

ti& wmm mentwfthe district rate and «& rates iemd ia ml piaeee 
fair special sectary > purposes, agricultural tend,tithcs; railways, and 
canab tee rated^oflly one-fourth the extent of their rateable value, 
Theexemption isgiven on the ground that these kiads of property 
gain lessthano there by the outlay on sanitary improvement. I have 
notthemeansof estimating its justice or expediency ~B«t I must 
dwell for a moment on the unfairness of not making personal property 
contribute its share to local taxation. 1 This immunity is no oonces* 
aion to democratic prejudice. On the contrary, if we examine its 
results in a" great city like Liverpool, we shall find that the wealthy 
banker, merchant, or shipowner contributes perhaps Ik per cent* of 
his income to the rates; the labourer, say 41. per cent, of his income; 
the struggling; professional man, between HL and 3/. per cent.; and 
the retail tradesman, as much as 12 1. per cent;, or perhaps more. A 
more unjust imposition cannot easily be conceived. 

As a rule, the occupier and not the owner is directly charged 
with the payment Of rates, except where compounding is in force in 
relation to small tenements. Under this rule public improvements 
which raise the permanent value of the property often cost the land- 
owner nothing. Under this rule all the burthen of a temporary rise 
in the rates is laidupon the occupier in* those very seasons of distress 
when he finds ft hardest to make ends meet. Whatever the land- 
owner does contribute to the local revenue he contributes indirectly 
—that is, he appears to contribute nothing. In a democratic- age he 
could not find himself more dangerously situated* . Our present 
method of assessing local taxation gives to the owner of land, and to 
the owner of capital, a seeming preference which, is not for the true 
interest of either. Because the landlord contributes nothing directly, 
because the capitalist cont ributes little, whether directly or indirectly, 
to the local revenue, neither landlord nor capitalist concerns himself 
as he ought in the local administration. Their indifference does 
harm both to themselves and to the public—to themselves, because 
the richest and most defenceless citizens cannot safely abandon to 
others the task of raising and expending the public money, or neglect 
any means of justifying the pre-eminence which they enjoy; tithe 
public, because they, leave local affairs to be managed by members of 
one class. Although in rural districts the farmers, and in urban 
districts the tradesmen, cottage owners, and others who carry on most 
of the work of local administration, often display a thrift, an ability, 
and a devotion to the public service for. which their country owes 
them a deep debt of gratitude; yet she must necessarily lose much 
by not enlisting in the performance of that great work the varied 
experience and skill of every class, and especially of those < classes 
which have the highest education and most leisure. If the whole 
body of landowners and capitalists felt tbe sringof wastefulness m 
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jcfeberyin local adminiriairiofi^^ among itbem would 

finditworth while ?te ; 'aerw '-oh 5 local boards. Experiencesupports 
this view. For wherever* the- ownerof cottages igdsmot&yi rated ^ 
is active inlocal administration. in Scotlandthe; awaBfHifltfcthiB 
occupier equally divide the: burthen of moat local rates,and both 
are equalljaindustrious inthe conduct of local affaira It ’may be 
added that they manage local affairs very much better there thau in 
England. 

Large grants from the imperil treasury, unless carefully guarded 
by the terms and precautions under which they are given, will not 
sensibly mitigate the injustice, whilst they may seriously enhance 
the wake consequent on such a system of finance. Of what a vail can 
it be to lavish the imperial revenue upon such a multitude of petty 
local bodies ? They are too feeble to attract the service of' the most 
competent administrators. They are too insignificant to feel the 
pressure of public opinion. They are too numerous and too remote 
to fear the supervision of the central government# The more such 
bodies receive, the more they spend. Subsidies out of the imperial 
revenue only stimulate the evils of their constitution. The point at 
which their prodigality must finally become intolerable is moved a 
little further off; but their prodigality is not thereby made less. 
Nor do these subsidies make amends for the injustice committed 
under the present system of levying the rates. Oould any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer guess in what proportions the moueygraait^ in 
relief of local taxation has been derived from real and from personal 
property, or from owners and from occupiers respectively? . Or could 
he tell what ratio in any particular district the diminution^ of* local 
bears to the increase of imperial taxation ? Whenthe local taxation 
is fair, when the local authority is competent, when the grant is no 
given as to reward economy instead of making improvidence easy, 
then, and not until then, will it be wise to assist the local at the 
expense of the imperial treasury. ? i 

~ Such being the defects of our present system of Local Government, 
the mischiefs which they occasion are obvious. So long as the mul¬ 
titude Of petty local bodies continues to exist, each local body will 
continue to elude the vigilance of public criticism. Whom can the 
ratepayer watch, on whom ©an he fasten any grave responsibility ? 
If he inhabit a borough he may be governed by the town council* 
by the vestry, by the burial board, by the school boards by the 
board of guardians, and by the county quarter sessions* indbishame 
is situated at once in a borough, a parish, a imion,ahd a county* 
If he reside in a rural parish he may be subject at one and at the 
same time to a school board, a 'burial board, ahighwsyboard, the 
guardians of the poor and the justices of the peace, and hie dwelling 
is probably comprised at once in a parish, a union, a high way district, 
and a county. In either case all the respective authorities and areas 
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may be^ in ways previously suggested. Each has its 

separate rate and its separate debt. The aggregate of rates may lie 
heavy and the aggregate of debt may be large ; but no one bodyis 
responsible for either. The collective work may be ill-done; but^no 
oitte body can be blamed for much of what goes wrong. If the rates- 
happen to be low, the debt trifliDg, and all the work well^ione, there 
are so many to divide the honour that it is scarcely worth earning. 
No single local authority has much to hope from the public applause* 
or much to fear from the public censure. 

Again, the present state of Local Government discourages many 
of the best and ablest citizens from taking any active part in local 
politics. However strong their desire to serve their fellows, they do 
not see that they have any fair scope for their powers. They can 
do nothing in the hope of appreciation. Their district has no true 
government. It would be inconvenient and disgusting, if not im¬ 
possible, for them to undergo the trouble and vexation of half-a-dozen 
different elections, to take part in the meetings of as many different 
boards, and to find at last that all their sacrifices had brought no 
substantial result of honour to themselves or of advantage to others. 
From impotence they pass into despair, to end in selfish indifference. 
Where men have but little chance of serving the public, there men 
will feel but little will to serve. 

If the present condition of Local Government offers protection 
to incompetence and idleness, whilst it puts obstacles in the way of 
ability and industry, it is natural that the local administration should 
be costly and inefficient. I do not mean to say that the work of 
Local Government is not often admirably performed. Thank God 
England has still mauy citizens whose goodwill in the service of 
their country needs to be stirred by no flourish of applause, and 
whose energy is only aroused by the obstacles in their path. But 
I do say that Local Government in England is bo constituted as to 
effect the smallest possible result with the greatest possible friction. 
I do say that it affords opportunity for doing work ill and for spend¬ 
ing wealth recklessly. I do say that it fosters to a luxuriant growth 
in all our citizens, in electors and elected alike, those faults which 
intensify its own inherent mischiefs. And I am prepared to justify 
all that I have said by numberless examples and illustrations drawn 
from the actual state of local affairs and of local finance. 

So long as twenty boards or more have power to raise and spend 
the local revenue, so long will every improvement cost far more than 
it should. So long as we continue to violate the plainest rules of 
equity by making some citizens pay for what concerns the welfare of 
all, so long we must expect to see private interest conflicting with 
the public good. A thriftless local expenditure is to be deprecated, 
not so much for the actual loss which it occasions as for the possible 
good which it prevents. An unequal imposition of local burthens is 
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hateful, not so much for the pain which it causes as for the injustice 
of which it sets an example, and for the selfishness to which it lends 
an excuse. The value of fairness in the adjustment of public bur¬ 
thens, and of economy in the outlay of public wealth, is not to be 
measured by pounds, shillings, and pence, but by their happy effect 
in making government, whether local, or imperial, the visible embodi¬ 
ment of go#d sense, of equity, of honesty, and of humanity, and in 
teaching every citizen to feel that the State is neither more nor 
less than the community organised for the attainment of the common 
good. 

The foregoing criticism of Local Government as it now stands 
may suggest the extent and character of its needed reformation. An 
adequate measure of reform must select the areas most suitable for 
the purposes of local administration and abolish all the rest. It 
must constitute in a liberal and judicious spirit the authorities 
which are to preside in those areas, and it must centre in them the 
functions shared among the multitude of boards now in existence. 
It must make the incidence of taxation more just, consolidate the 
rates, rectify their assessment, and provide for a‘simple and uniform 
system of returns. In my second paper I shall attempt to develop 
with more fulness of detail the principles upon which I think that 
the amendment of our system of Local Government must proceed. 


William Eatiibone. 
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RELIGION AND THE RATES: ^ 
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The grave and courteous answer of Mr, Dale in the Nineteenth 
Century i or January to what I had written on the Education Apt of 
1870 in December last, lays upon me the duty of making reply. In 
doing so I hope that nothing will escape from me at variance with, his 
good example. 

My object is not contention but agreement: I desire to invite all 
who value Christianity and education in England to stand firmly 
together in defence of Christian education and 4o press onward 
steadily for its extension throughout English homes. I rejoice, there¬ 
fore, to note many points of agreement in Mr. Dale’s reply to my 
argument. 

1. We are fully agreed in the desire that the whole population of 
the country should be duly educated. 

2. And that those who are unable, by reason of poverty, to provide 
education for their children should be aided by the help of the public 
revenues. 

3. Further, and most emphatically, I agree with him that to 
compel Nonconformists of any kind to go to an Anglican school, or to 
any school where their conscience can be tampered with, is a flagrant 
injustice. 

4. Once more, that education is to be valued and promoted for its 
own sake, and not, as Mr. Dale puts it, for the sake of * Churches.’ 
Though Catholics desire all men to come to the knowledge of the 
truth, their work of education has their own flocks and their own 
children so emphatically in view that the presence of non-Catbolic 
children in their schools is wholly unsought, and, if their number be 
great, it is a cause of difficulty to us. 

5. Further, I am rejoiced to perceive in the cautious reserve of 
Mr. Dale that he distinguishes between the reading of the Bible 
and doctrinal Christianity. He denies that they are equivalent in 
pjsnise or in fact. This I read with great satisfaction. I would 
t$pt it were more widely recognised. 
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6. Lastly, I Agree with Mr, Dale in all he says as to the care that 
is due to the. Nonconformists scattered throughout the villages and 
small towns of the country. X would support with all my heart his 
pleading for them before any Royal Commission. He takes as an .ex¬ 
ample the Parish of Blackford, with a thousand people, of which he 
claims half as Nonconformists. By his theory in page 62 he would 
have one. offiy school for the sake of efficiency. I would have two, 
for the sake both of conscience and of Christianity. To impose one only 
Anglican school on the five hundred Nonconformists would be. unjust. 
To impose a Board School on the five hundred Anglicans would be 
equally unjust. I would oppose both schemes as tyrannous; and I would 
contend for the Christian liberty and Christian conscience of both 
Nonconformists and Anglicans. Thoroughly as I value the efficiency 
of schools, I value the liberty and conscience of Christian men fair 
more. The Nonconformists of Blackford, being five hundred, could have 
their united school, and in five hundred there would be at least one 
hundred children : and a school of a hundred children, with proper 
care, may be made completely efficient. There are cases more diffi¬ 
cult than that of Blackford. As you diminish the population so you 
increase the difficulty. But it is a still greater difficulty, not where 
there are thousands or hundreds, but where there are only tens. Such 
difficulties must always exist. Nobody knows them better than wo. 
There are Catholics scattered in villages and in small towns by tens 
and by fives, or by single families here and there. We have too much 
common sense to demand of the majorities, be they Anglicans or Non¬ 
conformists, the breaking up not only of their schools but the sacrifice 
of their religious conscience, and the change of the legal status of 
their education to meet our objections. It would be like blowing up 
a town to clear the rooms of mosquitoes. There must always be 
residual difficulties which cannot be met by legislation. They must 
be treated by common sense, justice, and equity. The nearest 
approach to such a treatment would be what I have laid down: 
namely, a universal education rate, with proportionate participa¬ 
tion, and separate schools for all who are willing to form them under 
the conditions of the statute: or, again, common schools on like 
terms for those who prefer them; or, finally, for all those, who 
cannot form or maintain schools of their own, the amplest conscience 
clause, vigilantly guarded, and promptly vindicated. 

But here begin our disagreements:— 

1. I cannot think that the million of schoolless children in 1870 
represented only poverty in their parents. First, because others 
equally poor had already founded and maintained their schools— 
witness the Wesleyans and the Catholics. These children were school- 
less because, as | must believe, tbeir parents looked on the education 
of the people as a matter belonging to the State, or at least not 
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belonging to private persons, either as Christians or as members of 
the Commonwealth. Religion they held to be one thing and educa¬ 
tion another. They built their chapel and paid their minister as 
Mr.Dsle says. Having done this, they were content. This X believe 
to be the chief cause why, outside of the Voluntatyscbools, there was 
no education in the country. Other causes, indeed, there were, such 
as vice, neglect, intemperance—all these contributed t# the general 
desolation; but the main cause, I must believe, was apathy, an 
absence of zeal for education, and of a sense of responsibility to 
found or to build schools for themselves and for others. This belief 
is still further confirmed by the fact that the Nonconformists of this 
country, always excepting the Wesleyans, are to be found chiefly 
among the middle and lower middle class. But the middle class 
are above poverty. The population of England and Whies in 
1870 was about 22,000,000. The Established Church had provided 
school-room for 1,765,944, that is, taking a sixth for the children 
who ought to be at school, for about 10,000,000 people. The 
Nonconformists had at that time school-room for 411,948, that is, 
by the same calculation, they had provided for about 2,500,000 
people. It is clear, then, either that the Nonconformist popu¬ 
lation was greatly less than that of the Established Church, or that 
the Nonconformists were behindhand in the work of providing 
schools for their children. And this may be gathered from Mr. Dale’s 
plea of poverty. They could not provide schools he says. There¬ 
fore it is not unreasonable to believe that they did not; and from 
this it follows that they who were chiefly responsible for the destitu¬ 
tion complained of have now received the chief benefit and control of 
the Act of 1870 and of the Education Bates. 

2. I must ako disagree in Mr. Dale’s statement that the Board 
Schools represent the kind of religious teaching desired by the people 
of this country. 

First, because the people of this country as yet know little of 
what the religious teaching of Board Schools may be. * They are 
attached to the Board Schools,’ as Mr. Dale says, ‘ because they are 
larger, handsomer, better lighted, better warmed, more attractive than 
their own schools.’ There is nothing of religion in all this. The 
people may be indifferent, or careless, or thoughtless about the 
religious teaching. But that is a long way from approving positively 
or knowingly of the religion taught in the Board Schools. 

Further, if the people of this country had any zeal for the Act of 
1870, or any care to promote its operation, they would go to the poll 
at the triennial elections. But the fact now comes out, that of the 
electors a very large proportion never Vote at alL In the Metropoli¬ 
tan District, for instance, at the last election not one in four had zeal 
or care enough in the matter to go to the poll. There were weeks of 
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placarding and addressing and canvassing in public meetings, and 
by private agents, but* not one in four voted* In each of the Metro¬ 
politan boroughs about three fourths, or even more, did not take the 
trouble to vote at all. This is a new revelation. Hitherto it has bean 
thought and, because much vaunted, believed that the Act of 1870 
was an Act demanded by the popular voice, and that it represents the 
popular mini. I agree with Mr. Bale in thinking that it was an 
Act carried by a Liberation Parliament, which began with the 
schools on its way to the Established Church. 

It was so far apolitical measure. It disendowed religion in the 
schools as an approach to disendow religion in the Established Church. 
But, as I have said, the disendowment of religion is the endowment 
of secularism. 

3. Here, again, is another point of disagreement. Mr. Dale 
thinks that I contradict myself because I have said that the Board 
Schools are secular schools, and also that the reading of the Bible in 
them has given them a religious character. These two things are 
perfectly consistent. There is no contradiction. At the outset the 
Bible was not read in them. The schools then were essentially 
secular. The desire of the people has forced the reading of the Bible 
into them, and now they have a religious semblance. This fact 
proves that whereas the schools are essentially secular the people have 
made them so far religious. I quoted this fact, not to commend the 
Board Schools, but to prove that the desire of the people of this 
country is decisively in favour of religious education. 

4. Once more, I fear, I must disagree where I most wish to agree 
with Mr. Dale. He affirms broadly that doctrinal Christianity may 
be taught, and is taught, in the Board schools: and that not in con¬ 
travention of the Act of 1870, but in conformity with it. He points 
out that the clause of the Act excludes only ‘ Formularies and Cate¬ 
chisms distinctive of any denomination.’ If I rightly understand 
him, he says that this does not exclude the matter of such formu¬ 
laries but only the formularies themselves. He says, indeed, that 
Christian doctrines may be taught, and are taught, by Nonconformists 
without creeds or formularies. If I had so interpreted the Act of 
1870,1 am afraid—* pace Sancti Ignatii ’—that I should have been 
called a Jesuit. But if the Act of 1870 permits Nonconformist 
schoolmasters to teach in Board schools the doctrines which Nonconfor¬ 
mist ministers, without creeds or formularies, teach in chapels, what 
becomes of Clause 14 ? Are not these doctrines distinctive of any 
denominations ? But they are taught without creeds or formularies. 
Yes, but doctrines are the mental conceptions of which cieads ere only 
the verbal expression. Creeds are only the diagrams of thetriangles, 
as I said. But Mr. Bale tells us that Nonoonfonni^a do not use 
creeds or formularies. Then Board schools are after all Nonconformist 
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They are the endowmentbf the Nonuonform- 
f-f am not arguing to IWtmebarforinisfc 

^4tig$M br Christianity, so far as it is true, ftim achools. 
t t^lc Gbd that so much of Christianity yet reihaihs inthe schools 
Wfa&m*** 1870, and that the will of the feopfeiitf Mag the 
Of Ehgland, whatsoever it be* into thcBeard schools and 
thrOtt^thb eiattses of the Act of 1870* This i« Uo A ctesr gaiir, 
ffc^aormou%bt^ my argumentduio thoinaqro^ty and 
ice of the Act in its present application* t 
* “ Oafchblie, and 

•only, ; aad'4lll&?-^ 

arbohoote^ 


^bi&d by Fiivy Council grants, and axe exduately «nto^ r -arlth 
Education Bate, both for fbr Indefinite 

teffiBplicatibii of Board schools. Indeed, Mr, Bale shys that the 
I^eWfe^ofithe Act : of 18?$r foresaw and desired that Board schools 
fchbiM ‘displace * all others. This is the issue at stake : hdnestly 


1 And here I must call attention to the incongruities of this Bibli¬ 
cal instruction. The Bible may be read and explained, and explained 
doctrinaliy, but only in such words as the schoolmaster may select. 
The #eighed and exact words of formularies and catechisms, which the 
highest aUd beat minds have for ages pondered and fixed as the most 
adequate and exact expression of truth, are not statutable, but the ex¬ 
temporaneous, or haphazard, words of the schoolmaster are sanctioned 
by the Act of 1870. Surely this is a surpassing perversity. Let us 
a step further, the schoolmaster may explain the Bible in the sense 
Of doctrinal Christianity. But does the schoolmaster belong to one 
denomination ? And does he so know the peculiarities of all denomina¬ 
tions that he can teach a doctrinal Christianity which shall not coin¬ 
cide with any one of them ? This traseotarian doctrinal Christianity 
Bbdtdd at once be stereotyped for the! use of Board schools. It is an 
^(e^dant, or even a miracle, of Biblical exegesis. But if, to exclude 
‘variations, and contradictions, it were stereotyped and imposed 
bh ifit Bbartt it would straightway become formulary; Mr. 

Bs3e f8f# t&dfc the doctrines of our Lard’s divinity, His atonement for 
the thbfutine judgment, may bb taught without formularies 

Are not these distinctive ? But this is nbt ail. 
If Che ^people of England eould be assured of the Biblical teaching 
6f tbe8<*b66lmaSterS fn l888,tMs w<mld Who Security for l894;The 
schoolmasters, like other men, may change their minds. Lady 
Hewley’s Charity is warning enough. 1 The laW has been changed to 
tnfiibt the lapse of endd#ments from Orthodoxy to H#ter©doiy,'ffom 
^I^M&tiknisiii to tfMtatianism. * A prescription'of years 5 is 
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gin to the satisfaction ofMr^Bale, butmayend to the satisfacteonofthe 
Agnostics. Not only may schoolmasters change their minds, hut school¬ 
masters may he changed themselves* Xheyare here to-day and, there 
to-morrow; And will the incoming doctrine agree with the outgoing ? 
And thepooxchildren of Christian parents, and the poor parents of 
Christian children, are to be tossed to and fro and. carried about with 
every wind if doctrine as scfaeblhsastms and School hoards please* I 
* do not''’English pebpleif ?they wiH not on# 4*y rise ,up in 
anger ti^Lfliiigr w£tk etU pce&m tfegl&peer, 

tbearcldl^^ their NjtteCa^ 

fflWpfe«*»&$> ilfa* 

nexfcw^'lbr'thOiMjeratkaa- Society willbe mAi < : 

imdr^lim Bmtd schools. • . > , ,■• . . 

'< XherO ^ however, r n still mote preposterous, result. Y Withall 
their imperfections the ministers of religion are supposed to be quali¬ 
fied totoabh by study, training, experience ; aad they teach with a 
sense of responsibility. They have been as mUeh set apar t to teach 
religion as schoolmasters are .set apart to teach secular knowledge. 
But no minister is admitted to teach in a Board school. Of whatso¬ 
ever colour he be, a minister is distinctive of a denomination., The 
schoolmaster is without colour or creed. No denomination owns him, 
nor he any. He is by the statute an unsectarian unattached. All 
trained ministers are excluded—only untrained schoolmasters may 
teach doctrinal Christianity by law. This exclusion of ‘the fittest*’ and 
the survival of the less fit, throws the religious teaching of our rising 
youth into the hands of the unfit. Could unreason more visibly 
betray itself? And can any considerate man wonder that *sU wJbo 
hold dear as Ufe the faith once delivered to the saints.in all its 
integrity and in all its precision conscientiously refuse ; to scud their 
children to Board Schools ? And these schools are oneday to ‘isolate’ 
and to ‘displace ’ the voluntary-and Christian schools of England* If 
Mr. Dale’s account be aocurate, the net result ofall this would be 
that the Board school system has been turned mto the endowment of 
a new religion. It is a Pan-Nonconformist Church concurrently 
endowed side by side with the Established Church.. I must also take 
leavei to eallthis new form of Christianity emphatically sectarian;' 
and the system itself, a new sect of which schoolmasters, , the 
pontiffs It is also a propaganda of Christianity without^wed. 
And the first effect of it will be to break down in the, rninda ^l^ 
English people the surviving belief that Chriatianfe^^^ ajj^ 

definite truth. As yet,.! do not,believe that it represents the ^ jg % i 
with which the people axe content, but in ten years mow^ Ican,weli 
beiievethat they will net only be content , with the* <4 

sehochnastersj hut with less* The, managers s of. the ^308 Church 
achhol% end the 178 Nmmonforimst mhcolf^alre^ 
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the School Boards, are content it seems 'with this shadow of their 
Christian inheritance. , 

5. Once more I must disagree on the statement that the Act of 
1870 has done great things for the Voluntary schools. Mr. Dale says 
that by its committees, &c., it has enabled them * to increase the 
number of their schools, and the number of children in average 
attendance; that the grant earned has been greatly increased, and 
the number of the children nearly doubled.’ All this he Sets down to 
the Act of 1870. I set down none of it. All might and ought to 
have been done without it. If he had set it down to the movement 
that produced the Act itself, I should agree with him. The facts are 
these. The destitute condition of so large a number of children, the 
inadequacy of the efforts, great as they had been, of the founders of 
voluntary schools, the niggardly parsimony of the annual vote for 
education of 600,000/. a year, with an irresistible impulse and a grow¬ 
ing conviction throughout the country that we were behindhand in 
education—these and other like causes produced the Act of 1870. 
As soon as it became law, the Committee of Privy Council gave notice 
that after two years all grants in aid of building new schools would 
cease. This was, in fact, a declaration against the multiplication of 
Voluntary schools. And this at once roused the friends of religious 
education to a great effort. In the ten years from 1870 to 1880 
the increase of schools and scholars was as follows:— 

In 1869-70 there was school room for 1,765,944. In 1879-80, for 
3,158,119; increase, 1,392,175. Average attendance in 1869-70, 
1,062,999 ; in 1879-80, 1,981,684; increase, 918,665. Even Catho¬ 
lics out of their poverty raised a ‘ Crisis Fund *—so called because of 
the perils of the Act of 1870—with this result: they raised 390,000/., 
and provided schoolroom for 71,518 additional children. There 
is no communion in England poorer than the Catholic Church. A 
few old and wealthy families there are, with a handful of the 
middle class and a million of labouring poor. What the Catholics 
and Wesleyans did, the Nonconformists might have done, and more 
abundantly. 

Not a particle of this vast increase came directly from the Act of 
1870. It did, indeed, give a menace and an alarm, followed by the 
refusal of building grants. All the machinery of committees and bye¬ 
laws, and boy-beadles, and school e visitors,’ might have been created 
without the Act of 1870 or the Board School system. Machinery is 
an accident which might have been created without the Act as it 
stands. All the 1,570,000/. which Mr. Dale says the Voluntary schools 
have earned has been earned since 1870, as before it, not by the Act 
or because of the Act, but under the minutes and inspection of the 
Committee of Privy Council. I must deny altogether that we owe to 
the Act of 1870 as such anything but alarm, and the energy which 
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alarm excites. For this I thank it; but for nothing more. We owe 
to it much privation, the loss of the building grants, the legal secu¬ 
larisation of our schools, and the exclusion of Christianity from our 
school hours and from our school books. To the Nonconformist 
schools, and to those who had not denied themselves to provide 
schools, the§\ct was indeed a profuse and an exclusive boon. To 
those who had laboured and toiled, spending and being spent for 
the education of England, it was, aS one of its chief promoters was 
compelled to confess in Parliament, great discouragement to Volun¬ 
tary schools. 

6. Again, I fear, I must accept Mr. Dale’s disagreement by affirming 
once more that the Statute of 1870 has reduced our schools to the 
condition of secular schools. During the four hours of the school 
day only secular matter can be taught. What is taught out of those 
hours is beyond the law, and, morally, as much out of the school as 
if it were taught under another roof. And as I said, it is taught 
freely : that is, so far as the Government is concerned, which pays 
nothing for it, and takes no cognisance of it—not freely indeed for the 
managers who bear the burden in the maintenance of the school, and in 
the teachers’ stipend. Mr. Dale’s comment, that’ if our schools are only 
secular, Government may dispense with them, is hardly well-weighed. 
Government is bound by every bond of equity and justice to recognise 
freedom of conscience ; and if the Voluntary schools of England were 
c displaced,’ such a violation of conscience would be perpetrated as 
would convict all the agents, aiders, abettors, and comforters of such 
a policy of tyranny and simulation: of tyranny in violating conscience, 
of simulation in prating of religious liberty. Here is the inevitable 
alternative: the Legislature must either recognise liberty of conscience, 
and the schools freely founded on liberty of conscience; or, with the 
profession of civil and religious liberty in its mouth, it must force 
secular education upon a Christian people. Free denominational 
schools are the safeguards and depositories, the outworks and 
the bulwarks, of liberty of conscience. The world has gone right 
round the compass. If the Free Churches of England should in the 
nineteenth century make reprisals on the Court of High Commission 
and the Star Chamber in the seventeenth century, they would take 
away the liberty of conscience for which their fathers suffered all pain 
and loss, and make their name a perpetual reproach. The Voluntary 
or Christian schools give to the Government at an inadequate price a 
full secular teaching. This is all it requires, and all it recognises. To 
the Christian teaching of the school the Government contributes 
nothing, and has no pretext or plea to interfere* Nay more, it 
•cannot interfere without a violation of the liberty of Englishmen to 
believe and to educate their children as their consdence dictates. 

7* Again, I am unable to agree with Mr. Bale that in a population 
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ofl^50&, howsoever divided in religion, there ought to be only one. 
whool* because « small schools of sixty or seventy children am not 1 
efficient. Here we reach the truth. It is secular efficiency against; 
religion and conscience. I would maintain that, whether the popula¬ 
tion be 15,000 or 1,500, Anglicans, Catholics, and Nonconformists 
ought to be free to found their own schools, and ough^to be aided 
by the public revenues to do so. If in such a population any desire 
and are willing to deny themselves to found a secular school, I would 
at once say that in our mixed state they ought to be helped by public 
aid to do so. As to efficiency, the Government by its inspectors will 
take care. In three places Mr. Dale says that Nonconformists are 
* unable,’ ‘ are too poor,’ and ‘ cannot ’ found schools for themselves* 
To this I answer again, the Wesleyans and Catholics of England out, 
of their greater poverty have done so, and for the religious care of 
their children hold themselves bound to do so. Let others do the 
same. I cannot, therefore, accept the plea of inability, except in 
cases where the numbers are few and scattered. And these cases 
may be treated exceptionally. The rule is founded on a great law of 
equal justice, and it ought not to be abandoned because of a few 
residual difficulties. ' 

8. lam sorry to add to the list of disagreements, but two remain 
which I cannot pass over. Mr. Dale asks, What will become of the 
‘ moral power of the Voluntary system which no public money can 
create,’ ‘ the unbought energy,’ ‘ the free gift,’ if the Voluntary schools 
receive a share in the school rates? Voluntaryism would then cease 
to be. Not so fast; I will tell him. I would give to the Board 
schools a share in the school rate in proportion to the voluntary con¬ 
tributions of those who desire to found such schools. This would at 
once spread the wholesome principle of voluntaryism all over the 
land. I would have no educational pauperism; and I would give to 
the Voluntary schools, in like manner, though not, perhaps, in like 
proportion, a share in the education rate. The effect of this measure 
would be universal equality, and therefore universal justice. The 
schools of the whole country would depend on four kinds of support: 
the Consolidated Fund, the school rate, the contributions of founders 
and managers, the school-pence paid by the parents. I haver said 
that the proportion might vary. For denominational schools it may 
be equitable to require that the contributions should be larger and 
the school rate less than in the Board schools. Mr. Dale says that 
most people would prefer schools managed by boards. Let them 
have them. But more, I believe, would prefer their own manage¬ 
ment and their own schools. All who pay ought to share; no school 
ought to exist without voluntary contributions as well as State -aid. , 
Under the old Boor Law the people were pauperised, andthey rates, 
were intolerable, because all was done % the rate, and little, was 
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required of thfe receiver. ThfcamendnmUtaf tbePoor Law revived 
profitable labourand restricted relief to belpfesa poverty. This com¬ 
bination of popular energy with 1 public aid' runs through all the 
healthiest and most vigorous activities of out- commonwealth. It 
is being destroyed by the working of the Act of 1870* Mr. Bale 
desires the displacement of * Voluntary schools' by Board schools.’ 
He says : * Ike Board school system is certain to supersede the 
schools of the denominationalists ’ (p. 70). Here again we agree. He 
thinks, it will be for good, i believe it will be a fatal and final evil. 
Time was when some would have agreed with me. 6 Our object,- said 
Mr. Forster in 1870/ is to complete the present Voluntary system; to 
fill up gaps, sparing the public money where it can be done without, 
procuring as much as we can the assistance of tbe parents, and 
welcoming as much as we rightly can the co-operation and aid of 
those benevolent men who desire to assist their neighbours.’ 1 Mr. 
Dale’s system of universal Board schools would abolish all Voluntary 
schools, and convert all voluntary contributions into school rates. 
Where would Voluntaryism be then ? Education would be endowed 
as by tithes and Church rates levied upon the willing and unwilling 
alike. My desire would be to lighten the rates as much as possible, 
and to develop as much as possible the energy, generosity, zeal, self- 
respect, self-help of the people of England. Eate schools will kill 
all these highest qualities of a free people, and burden us with a 
mechanical, automatons, educational bureaucracy worked from a 
centre with clouds of paid officials. Germany and France are 
examples which no Christian Englishman—I will say no free English¬ 
man^—will desire to follow. There is only one adequate check to this 
tendency, and that is that conscience shall be free and that the choice 
of education shall be free throughout the whole people. Mr. Dale 
thinks that he has a larger faith in English Christianity than I have. 
I doubt it: as I will show before I have done. But I think I have 
a larger faith in free and voluntary education than he has. Before 
1870, with the annual pittance of 600,000Z. a year, the people of 
England were hardly encouraged to spontaneous effort, and yet they 
founded schools for nearly two million of children. Show them 
now that to honest effort on their part help sufficient for their need 
is offered, and the hands that hang down will be lifted to resolute 
work. But this will never be so long as tbe Act of 1870 is unequally 
and unjustly worked for the exclusive creation of schools for which no 
voluntary effort is demanded. 

9. I will close this array of disagreements by one more, which is, I 
fear, very deep. Mr. Dale says, * I have a larger faith than the 
Cardinal in the prospects of English Christianity. It is net dependent 
upon the auceesB-o^ getting a milHon a year from 

‘ * Eanmrd, vol. exoix. p. 443. " * 
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therates forth© support of denominational schools* Let the secular 
education of the people be provided by secular authorities, and let the 
Churches, by whatever arrangements seem expedient to them,* provide 
filer religions education at their own cost, and out of school hours ’ 
(p, 76). I have already shown that we do provide religious instruc¬ 
tion outside of the four school hours and without the State or public 
revenues, partly by the stipends paid to our teachers, and by the 
free personal work of our clergy. Therefore in what I add I have 
this always before me. 

It is now fifty years since I began to work among the poor; and 
I think I know their state. The home ought to be the best school, but 
it is not so. A Christian people can only be perpetuated by Christian 
education ; but Christian education is not to be given in the unaided 
homeB of England—no, not even of the rich, or of the middle class, or 
of the poor. Where one home is full of Christian truth, a thousand are 
unable, by reason of toil or incapacity, to teach the children of the 
house. Christian education is to be perpetuated in England by 
Christian schools. It was Christian schools that made England; and 
it will be in the schools, Christian or deprived of Christianity, as it 
may be, that the future of England will be decided. Schools without 
Christianity will rear a people without Christianity. It is true that 
neither a million nor a myriad of millions of money will perpetuate 
Christianity. It will be sustained, as it was first diffused, by teaching, 
and by teaching all that the Divine Author of Christianity com¬ 
manded us to believe and to do. Direct and certain evidence 
convinces me that the last ten years of the Act of 1870 have already 
done much to weaken the power of Christianity over the schools of 
this country. How can it be otherwise? Before 1870 the whole 
schoolday was pervaded by Christian faith. Every book presupposed 
its truth; in many it was explicitly recognised. It is not so now. 
I am aware that five hours a week of religious teaching, if well used, 
may do much, and if zealously employed may do enough at least for 
individuals. But who that knows the irregularity of attendance, 
the want of punctuality in the morning, the weariness and the wander¬ 
ing of children in the afternoon, can fail to see that Christianity is 
put to every disadvantage, and embarrassed by every discouraging 
circumstance? Who that knows the unequal, imperfect, and per¬ 
functory working of any extensive system depending upon human 
agency can fail to know how, with all effort to tend upward, we are 
continually tending downward ? I am a firm and fearless believer in 
the future of Christianity in England. Nothing but extermination 
of Christians and Christian teachers can extinguish it. But I have 
little confidence in doctrinal Christianity without creeds. The 
history of latitudinarianism since 1688, of freethinking since 1700, 
and of rationalism since 1840, is before us. The history of Presby- 
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terianigm, as inLady Hewley’s Charity, and ofotherforms of religious 
thought, is also known. If the religious teaching of the Board 
schools be all that the people of England desire, as Mr.Dale says, 
then I need not add more proof that Christianity is already far in 
its decline. I am not insensible of the widespread and wonderful 
reviving of religion in individuals: but what is the state of the 
masses of tife people? Thirty years of work and observation in 
London have taught me things that Mr. Dale cannot efface from my 
reason. The late Hugh James Bose, whose name is venerated in 
Cambridge and by many still surviving, if it be unknown to the 
younger men of this day, drew out with his wide knowledge of German 
literature the decline of Christianity in Germany. He traced its 
three periods—the first of rigorous dogma, from which men recoiled 
into a second stage of devout, indefinite pietism; which again issued 
in a third, the rationalistic rejection both of dogma and of pietism, 
and the reign of unbelief. I hope I may be deceived, but I believe 
that England passed from its dogmatic religion in the last century 
into its pietism in the time of Wesley, and that it is passing into its 
final period of rationalism and positivism in the educated, and of 
naturalism and materialism in the uneducated, classes. This down¬ 
ward tide no Board school education and no creedless Christianity 
can arrest. It is because I have a large faith in Christianity that I 
have no faith in education which deviates from the inheritance of 
Christian England. The schools of England were pervaded with 
Christianity down to the year 1870; their action may have been 
feeble upon the masses, and must have been feeble if the religion 
taught by schoolmasters in Board schools is all that they desire. 
I do not believe it: I have better hopes, and a large confidence, and 
I do not speak without experience. The clergy and people of the 
Anglican Church will judge between me and Mr. Dale. Nay, many 
among the Nonconformists with whom I have had correspondence 
will also be able to decide between us. A million of money will not 
touch the heart of the English people. I need no one to tell me that; 
and the phrase has a hollow sound. But the multiplication of Chris¬ 
tian schools will touch and train both heart and will to the truth and 
life of bur Divine Master. This is now at stake, and I impeach the 
unequal and unjust application or misapplication of the Act of 1870 
as the peril which is impending over Christian England. Some men 
think that what was long ago has never been, and what is now far off 
will never come. But in my belief it is not more certain that two 
converging lines will intersect, though it be beyond the horizon, than 
that the steady elimination of Christianity from the schools of the 
people will rob England in the future of its Christian inheritance. 

Though I would say much more, I must make an end. And 
my last word shall be the satisfaction with whioh I find that, in the 
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misKl iimDoncii^ble Me agrees 

faMywitfa me in the main point of myrebnt^^^ . Ijaffiroed that 
schools would in the end the Yolwntaiy 

auliflfl3«. i , yr ; pale says: 1 I think the [School Board] system in 
certain iosupersede the schools of the Panoxhinaticmiklifita * i(p» 70)* 
My contention, therefore, is not only admitted ? but suppoiied by the 
whole weight of Mr* Bale’s reasons as well'as by Day own!, > 

' What will be the result of this upon the Christian education, the 
national character, and the Christianity of England, I leave for the 
present to the conscience and to the common sense of Englishmen. 

M Henry Edward, Cardinal Archbishop. 
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The question raised in these pages by Cardinal Manning is one 
that; affects others besides the Roman Catholics. There are many 
members of the Church of England who are profoundly dissatisfied 
with the arrangement of which he complains ; and I shall be glad to 
state the opinion held by a large proportion of them Who have taken 
a strong practical interest in spreading education during the last 
thirty or forty years. If members of the Church of England were to 
hold their peace, it might be erroneously supposed that they have no 
sympathy with the principle for which Cardinal Manning contends, 
and that they are content to have it assumed that their opinions do not 
materially differ from those of Mr. Dale. In what I have to say I 
shall endeavour to be brief; and I shall best attain to brevity by not 
interfering with the controversy, except in regard to those points of 
principle about which there is an evident need to state the views of 
Churchmen interested in education. 

The point to which I wish specially to call attention is the 
inequality of treatment which the various classes of elementary schools 
receive at the hands of the State; and I venture to say that such 
inequality amounts to an infringement of the principle of religious 
liberty. The Education Act of 1870 might have been strictly im¬ 
partial about religious teaching, or it might have continued to main¬ 
tain a religious basis as the rule for schools established under its 
provisions, and then have admitted exceptions to meet the wishes of 
those who desired schools of a different character. Instead of this, its 
directions about religious instruction in schools built out of the funds 
which it provided are uniformly prohibitory. Children whose parents 
wish them to have no religious instruction are to have none. On 
the other hand, there is no enactment to secure religious teaching 
of any kind .-.for those who desira it. No religious teaohjmgmay 
be given except at the ^beginning or ending »f the school hours. 
On the other hand, there is no requirement that any religious 
teaching shall be given at those hours, No catechism or formulary dis¬ 
tinctive of any particular denomination may be used. Her Majesty’s 
not inquire inba instruction dn^ioniigions (subjects 
or/examine therein* AH is negative; certainu ueligious leaching 
is prohibited, none of any kind is enjoined. The whole tendency of 
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the Act is to show that religion is a dangerous subject and to discourage 
instruction in it. Moreover, the manner of {prohibition in some cases 
is such as to suggest a limitation of religious instruction of indefi¬ 
nite extent in such schools as may still desire it. This limitation 
managers and teachers are to learn to apply without very clear 
guidance; and experience shows that it is possible for ^hem to take 
very different views from those which may eventually be insisted 
upon by authority to which they must bow. This is especially true 
of the Cowper-Temple clause. It directly forbids the employment 
of catechisms and formularies. Is this prohibition to be taken as 
applicable only to the exact words in which the catechisms and 
formularies are expressed ? ,Or is it intended to include the sub¬ 
stance of what they teach ? 

The presence of such a clause in the Act was certain to raise con¬ 
troversy ; it could scarcely be doubtful in what way that controversy 
would be settled. The natural inference was that the insertion of 
the clause was designed to control the discretion of School Boards 
and to give a bias to their determinations. The old system of teach¬ 
ing religious truth was clearly forbidden, and a new system intro¬ 
duced, by the order that ‘ no religious catechism or religious for¬ 
mulary which is distinctive of any particular denomination shall be 
taught in the schools.’ The best commentary upon this clause is 
the practical effect which it has had upon the religious instruction 
given in board schools. Cardinal Manning thus describes it:— 
4 The exclusive enjoyment and control of the education rate is given 
to one only class of schools, which represents one and only one form 
of opinion, and that form which is repugnant to the majority of the 
people of the United Kingdom—namely, that such schools should be 
only secular to the exclusion of religion.’ Mr. Dale gives a very dif- 
erent version of what the clause was designed to effect, and of what 
it would effect if left to its own literal meaning. He says:— 

When this clause was relied upon as a guarantee that the rate schools should 
not be made the denominational schools of the Church that happened to be domi¬ 
nant in any school district, it was replied that the clause placed no limitation on 
the power to give religious teaching; ‘ there was no provision to prevent any 
religion or any creed from being expounded and taught/ Mr. Jacob Bright's 
amendment on the clause, to the effect that ‘ in any such school in which the Holy 
Scriptures shall be taught/ the teaching shall not be used or directed in favour of 
or against the distinctive tenets of any religious denomination/ was rejected by a 
majority of 251 to 150. Amendment after amendment was proposed with the 
object of excluding from the Board schools what the Cardinal describes as ‘ doc¬ 
trinal Christianity/ but they were either withdrawn or rejected. Mr. Gladstone, 
Sir Roundel!, Palmer, and other ministerial speakers condemned them with warmth 
and vehemence. 

If we turn from wbat might be to wbat is, if we examine the 
commentary furnished by the acts of School Boards, what shall we 
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find? Certainly, so far as I know, nothing that approaches to 

that perfect liberty of oral instruction which Mr. Dale contends 

that all are free to impart. Of this he is evidently aware, for 

be recognises the fact and gives reasons why it is so. 6 It is 
the ratepayers acting through the School Boards who have ex¬ 
cluded, or have done very much to exclude, “ doctrinal Christianity.” 
Using the powers conferred by the Act, they have adopted bye¬ 
laws imposing limitations on the teaching of the Schoolmaster 
which are not imposed by the Act itself ; they have tried to- 
make the teaching undoctrinal; they have aimed at being what is 
called “ unsectarian.” ’ Mr. Dale seems to me somewhat uncandid 
in alleging this reason, for he certainly omits all reference to the cause 
which has led them to do so, themselves being witnesses. The School 
Boards have invariably said that they were bound by the spirit of 
the Act and not by its letter only; that its spirit was to be judged by 
the general tendency of the Act and by the Cowper-Temple clause, 
and not by speeches uttered in the House of Commons which were 
not ordered by the Act to be taken as authoritative expositions, 
but which might have been spoken to silence opponents, to please 
constituents, or to put the requirements of the Act in a form which 
would make them more acceptable to the speaker’s own conscience. 
And this statement of the requirements of the spirit of the Act is 
nne of which all candid minds would instinctively feel the force. 
The idea of teaching orally what may not be taught from a cate¬ 
chism or formulary, might satisfy educated persons trained to un¬ 
derstand niceties of language; it would certainly not approve itself 
to the average Englishman. If the denominationalists had insisted 
upon their right of action as expounded by Mr. Dale, and if, when 
they were in a majority, they had taught the distinctive doctrines of 
their several confessions, they would have been denounced in news¬ 
papers, in placards, in public speeches, as violating the principles 
and the spirit of the Act which they were bound to administer 
fairly and impartially; and there can be little doubt that to the 
average mind their conduct would seem indefensible. Though 
they might now plead Mr. Dale’s authority for acting in the manner 
described, I fear they could scarcely expect to have him stand forth 
as their champion, prepared to justify them for doing what he asserts 
the Act authorises them to do. Throughout England the principle of 
religious liberty for which the denominationalists contend would 
have grievously suffered in popular estimation if they had ignored the 
bias which the Cowper-Temple clause gives to the Act ; and which 
practically endows with the education rates of the country those 
who are satisfied with * unsectarian religious teaching,’ or with no 
religious teaching at all. 

There is another consideration which also must have weight with 
thoughtful persons. Those who have taken part in the difficult task 
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,<$f ..itciilo&tioig definite religious truth are alive to the great evil 
Which perpetual controversy about that truth exercises on the 
Children’s minds* Now it lies open to every member fil ft School 
Bc^d to brpg before the Board for censure any teaqihing given by 
any of its piasters or mistresses to which he objects. Shis is ft liberty 
that i& sometimes freely used. The religious teacher, therefore, who 
desires the spiritual welfare of the children under his charge shrinks 
from instructing them in subjects which might possibly lead to a con¬ 
troversy* While conscious of the importance of religious instruction, 
he feels that it is more important still that doubts concerning the 
truth of what he sets before the children should not be raised, lest 
they should be tempted to think that no reliance cap be placed on 
any religious teaching. It would be an evil not to teach ; it would 
be a still greater evil to raise a controversy. He chooses the lesser 
evil of the two ; and thus religious truth, though felt to be most 
important, slips into the background in order to protect it from 
the irreverence with which it would be assailed if it were insisted 
upon. 

A further difficulty arises from the possibility that the system of 
teaching religious truth actually adopted may be proscribed and a 
different one introduced upon any triennial election of the Board. 
Teaching that one Board might approve, its successor might dis¬ 
approve ; and as the Board controls the amount of religious teach¬ 
ing which may be given, and to a considerable extent its character, 
a thoughtful teacher would shrink from attempting definite teach¬ 
ing which, though patronised by the existing Board, might be 
snubbed by its successor. Practically, therefore, the religious teach¬ 
ing given in Board schools is of the character imputed to it by Mr. 
Dale: it is 6 undoctrinal ’ or ‘ unsectarian; ’ and, with the “Education 
Act as it stands, it could not be otherwise* There are off course some 
who approve this method of teaching: there are others who dislike 
it to the uttermost. It is, at the best, the kind of teaching which 
.was, advocated long before the Act of, 1870, by the 3yiiftsh and 
Foreign School Society, as being what commended itself to several 
of the dissenting communities of the country when they acted to¬ 
gether; it is what the Church of England, the Wesleyan^, and, the 
Roman Catholic opposed. Its adoption with respect to their chil¬ 
dren violates their liberty of conscience, as much as an opposite 
system might, violate the liberty of ccjnscience of those who up¬ 
hold the present .system. The, Act of 1870, therefore, compelled 
those who desired more definite religious instruction to tax them- 
, selves if they would maintain the principles on which their schools 
J^ad b^en built and hitherto sustained, ftnd if they really valued for 
the rising generation that distinctive religious trainingwhich they 
had declared to be essential to render Christfoajity a* real and 
living footer in the formation of a child’s moral and spiritual life. 
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‘elementary education is ififefided. 1 Itte say^ p-r*From what'Iknow of 
the working people indifferent parts of England, I do not believe 
that any considerable number of them would deeire to have any other 
kind of teaching than that which they suppose to be given in Board 
schools; Ibey do hot want a “ doctrinal Christianity ” for their 
children, at toy rate on week days. The Koman Catholics of course 
I except i His Eminence hasa right to speak for them.’ I don’t 
know i of course, the extent to which the working people of England 
have givin Mr. Dale a brief to Speak in their name, or what have been 
the opportunities he has possessed of knowing their views and prefer¬ 
ences; but my experience would certainly not corroborate his asser¬ 
tion. I believe that most people wish their children to be brought up 
in the truths of religion as they themselves were taught them, or 
as they have come to hold them. They shrink from innovations ; 
many of them are not sufficiently instructed to detect omissions or 
false statements ; but their wish is that their children should be 
trained to walk in the old paths. Whilst this is, in my opinion, 
true of most persons, there is Uo inconsiderable number who do 
take a real and intelligent interest in the subject, and feel deeply 
aggrieved at their children being deprived of the religious instruction 
which they believe must be definite if it is to have any influence 
upon their life and conversation. 

I have spoken generally on this point, because the actual knowledge 
possessed by any one person of the religious views of the masses of 
people must be incomplete. Mr. Dale speaks as he wishes to find the 
people ; I might be tempted to do the same. But there is a test 
to which this question may be brought which admits of much 
stronger proof. For years before the Education Act of 1870 was 
passed, thd country rang'with appeals for a conscience clause. The 
need was vehemently urged in Parliament; the" hardships suffered 
in liumberless parishes from the want of it were trumpeted forth 
from platforms and by newspapers. It is true that the denunciations 
were for the most part general, not particular. There was a marked 
reticence about persons and places; and some of us, who thought we 
knew Something about the opinions of the parents whose children 
attended Chhrch schools', ventured to describe the agitationr as fac¬ 
titious, ind* the grievances as all hut imaginary. The * conscience 
clause ’ becatee law; the need for it has been tested, and we have Mr. 
Dale’s View of its importance and of the practical influence which it 
has exercised. He Says i— < 

* But the children,’ it may be urged, ‘ have the protection of the conscience clause, 
and the parents can claim their exemption from religious teaching.’ •* No doubt. The 
rural Nonconformist; however, has a sense of honour* Theschooi ta which he 
leildsf Ids'hhii&en Is ifce ■’rector’s by tM reetor,whohjr 

managed by the rector; and to Withdraw cchikl from the religious teaching seems 
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a graoeleaaretiirn for the obligation which the rector is conferring on him* Ha 
shrinks from doing it for another reason. He knows that his own attendance at 
the chapel is regarded with great disfavour by the principalities and powers of the 
parish, and that even among his neighbours he is a marked man. He is unwilling 
to subject his child to the annoyances which it would suffer if it were isolated 
from the rest of its schoolfellows—sent into a separate dass-room—while the rest of 
the ch ildren are at prayers, or receiving a religious lesson from the rector/ 

And so it seems that the conscience clause is of Kttft oar no prac¬ 
tical value in Mr. Dale’s view; it is seldom or never taken advantage 
of. The shrinking delicacy and refined sense of honour of rural 
Nonconformity is too pronounced to be aided by it. But there is a 
further admission in the passage I have quoted. If a Nonconformist 
possessed of less honourable refinement and natural delicacy of feeling 
were to take advantage of it, his child would find himself 4 isolated; ’ 
he would find all the other children in the school sitting about the 
rector’s feet to be taught by him; he would find that his father 
was a 4 marked man’ among his neighbours, 4 because of his attend¬ 
ance at the chapel.’ I suppose he would become still more 4 marked ’ 
if his child took advantage of the 4 conscience clause.’ Where, then, 
is the evidence of the general indifference about religious teaching 
which Mr. Dale has asserted ? Is not his own illustration some 
answer to the accusation of apathy and disregard for doctrinal teaching 
which he has levelled against the working classes of the country ? 

But Mr. Dale has presented us with the picture of a rural parish 
which, he tells us, 4 represents the actual condition of immense dis¬ 
tricts of England.’ It is easy to draw upon the imagination. This 
was freely done when the conscience clause was the relief desired: it 
is not less easy now that a further opposition to definite religious 
education has to be defended. In Mr. Dale’s imaginary village 
there axe three dissenting chapels, supported by the small offerings 
of the many working people who attend them, all of whom are of 
course estranged from the Church; they have no sympathy with 
the worship carried on within its walls; they tax themselves to keep 
the roofs of their chapels watertight, and to supply them with what is 
required for their simple worship. Such is not my experience of the 
manner in which rural Nonconformity is sustained. It is the retired 
tradesman, the wealthy farmer, the thriving shopkeeper, who find 
most of the funds required. This is obviously reconcilable with what 
Mr. Dale tells us of the 4 isolation ’ in which the child of a rural 
Nonconformist would find himself if his parents claimed exemption 
from the religious teaching, as secured by the 4 conscience clause; ’ 
hut it is not reconcilable with the supposed fact that the parents of 
these very children have made great sacrifices to secure for themselves 
worship and teaching adapted to their own peculiar views. 

Mr. Dale offers himself as a witness to instruct a commission, if 
such a one should be appointed, as to the views amt feelings of rural 
communities. I believe that Mr. Dale has long been a resident in 
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Birmingham; why is it that he does hot tell us something of the 
religious feelings and aspirations of its people, concerning which his 
evidence would carry more weight than it does about the religious 
habits and preferences of remote rustics? If evidence should be 
needed about the religious views of rural dissenters, I trust it will be 
sought from themselves, and not from those who, like Mr. Dale, are 
anxious to c&im them as partisans of his own. 

There is another argument which Mr. Dale employs in defence 
of the present system. By the Education Bill of 1870 as 
originally drawn, school boards were to be permitted to make grants- 
towards the maintenance of voluntary schools within their districts. 
Great objections were raised to this proposal by more advanced mem¬ 
bers of the Liberal party. To meet these objections, Mr. Gladstone 
proposed, when the House of Commons was going into committee 
on the bill, to withdraw this clause, and to substitute other help, 
concerning which he said 

We think that an addition to the present grant from the Privy Council to the 
voluntary schools, which may be taken at the maximum at 60 per cent., would 
fully gain that object. I do not know whether the House is aware of the computa¬ 
tions generally current as to the expenses of schools, and the contributions to them. 

I believe that none of these computations can be said to be exact; but, speaking 
roughly, it is said that the expense of educating a child in an efficient secular 
school is thirty shillings, of which it may be said that one-third is provided by the 
Privy Council, one-third from voluntary sources, and one-third by payments from 
the children. We think that if to the third which is now dispensed the half of the 
second third were added, subject to the strict conditions which I have described*, 
with respect to secular education, the voluntary schools would have no reason to- 
complain. 1 

Mr. Dale refers to this promise as having been more than redeemed; 
for ‘in 1870 the average grant earned by voluntary schools was 
9s. 9£cZ. on each child in average attendance. In 1881 the average 
grant earned by these same schools was 15s. 7| d. on each scholar in, 
average attendance.’ 

These words are correct, but at the same time they are mislead¬ 
ing. Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was virtually to enlarge the Government 
grant, so that it should cover one-half of the cost of maintaining an 
efficient voluntary school, and thereby to reduce the amount to be 
provided from voluntary sources to one-sixth of the annual outlay. 
Has this been done ? Last year the cost of the education of each 
child in a national school was 12. 15s. 3d., of which the Govern*^ 
ment grant supplied only 15s. 0not 17s. 7£<£., as it should have 
done to fulfil Mr. Gladstone’s promise ; the children's pence produced 
nearly 10s. 5c2., whereas to agree with Mr. Gladstone’s computation, 
the amount should have been 1 Is* 9d. The managers had to famish* 
9s. 9£d., whereas they ought properly to have supplied only 5s. 10 jd* 
As there was an average attendance of 1,508,380 children in national 

1 Rational Ednoation Uhlon'i Report qf Debates on Education Bill, p. 164. 
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schooIs, this difference of 3s. 11 cL per child involved a Iocs to the 
managers of Church schools to the amount of 295,3911. —notaain- 
conaderable sum. 

< The reason for this failure to keep Mr. Gladstone’s promise is 
easily explained. The Education Department has been steadily in¬ 
creasing its demands. With the desire to make elementary educa¬ 
tion more efficient-—a desire which is laudable in itstili^ though not 
so always the means adopted to further it—it multiplies its exactions 
—more teachers, more books, more school material of all kinds; 
and to these demands from the Department there has to be added 
the charge of rates to support board schools, and for other local 
objects. In 1870, 1Z. 5a. 7\d. sufficed to educate each child in a 
national school, and of this the grant provided 8s. 8Jck, and the 
children’s pence 7s. llfck; in 1881 each child cost ll. 15s. 3d., of 
which the grant supplied 15s. 0 \d., and the children’s pence 10s. 5d. 

Mr. Dale repudiates the notion that ‘ the character of the board 
schools has been so raised that the poor children are thrown upon 
the voluntary schools; ’ and he evidently thinkB that he has answered 
the objection by producing a tabulated statement of the fees paid at 
the various kinds of schools. If parents always paid for their children 
the exact amount they could afford, there might be some weight in 
this argument; but it is notorious that they do not. There are few 
board schools opened in London which are not chiefly filled by children 
drawn from the surrounding voluntary schools, where they paid, for 
the most part, higher fees. The magnificent buildings, the supply 
of school materials without payment, the low fees coupled with the 
love of novelty, and sometimes the transference to the board school 
at higher salaries of the most popular teachers in the denominational 
schools in the neighbourhood—naturally attract children from other 
schools, and leave a very small percentage of children, except infants, 
who are brought under instruction for the first time in such schools. 
Mr. Dale contends that the average attendance at denominational 
schools, in relation to the accommodation, is 9 per emit, better than 
it was in 1870. This is really a small addition, ccmsidering that in 
1870 nearly 40 per cent, of the school accommodation was unused, the 
growth of population, and the increased interest felt in education 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Dale, therefore,, seems to me utterly, to fail in his attempt to 
answer the demand made by Cardinal Manning for further help 
* towards the maintenance of denominational schools. The sums levied 
upon then supporters to keep them in existence amounted to 
726,676k last year; besides 146,825k reoeived from endowments, 
more than one half of which has been obtained since 1870. These 
smas, it must be remembered, have to be raised solely because tbe 
managers of denominational schools recognise the imjwrtance of definite 
religious teaching for the children for whom they are in any way 
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responsible. The schools in which these children are tAnght are 
subject'to precisely the same conditions as b 6 aird schools 5 f their 
scholars are instructed in the Bame subjects, examined by the same 
inspectors^ tested under the same rules, professedly sent to school 
by the same law of compulsion, and set free fironl further at¬ 
tendance at jjchool by the same attendance committee.* More¬ 
over, their scholars pass as good an examination as the children 
taught under the more costly system of school boards, and their 
teachers are permitted to give religious instruction only during 
certain prescribed times in each day. To taunt us with finding it 
difficult to sustain our schools in face of a rate-supported system is 
scarcely fair. Free us from the double responsibility, and we can 
support our Schools without difficulty; let our subscriptions to our 
own schools count as so much payment towards the education rate, 
and then we shall have no fears. But when a clergyman of small 
means derives his income from tithe, and has to pay the twentieth 
part of it or more to sustain board schools, whilst other charities 
press heavily upon his slender purse, whence is he to derive the funds 
which he would fain give to support the only kind of education in 
which he believes ? And what is true of the clergyman is equally 
true of many a pious layman who groans over the injustice of being 
compelled to part with the money he longs to give to his parish 
school which he loves, in order to sustain the board school which 
he dislikes. 

If we would form a fair estimate of the importance of this 
question, we must look at the enormous sum voluntarily given to 
support denominational schools. It is now twelve years since the 
Education Act of 1870 came into operation, and we are still able to 
report that nearly a million is annually supplied by the benevolence 
of Christian people for erecting and sustaining denominational 
schools. Why should they be thus taxed, when those who do not 
value distinctive religious teaching can have all the schooling they 
require at the expense of the community ? Churchmen and dis¬ 
senters, Homan Catholics and unsectarians, agnostics and atheists, 
are all citizens of a country which professes to give perfect liberty to 
all in matters of religion, and yet by a law recently passed it compels 
one portion of the community to fine itself annually to the extent, of 
more than three-quarters of a million in order to obtain that which 
the other portion of the community has secured to it without cost. ^ 
The State can derive no benefit from its subjects being brought 
up with n 6 distinctive religious convictions; it would be at least 
as well served if they had been trained in definite telt^ious 
truths whenever Such instruction is desired. Nothing cin be alleged 
in fatour of the present inequality but the will Of the political 
majority. So far from {getting rid of causes of difference, and heart- 
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burnings, and irritations, the present system deepens and intensifies 
them. ‘Whenever denominational schools are overborne by pecuniary 
pressure, their supporters feel deeply aggrieved, the iron enters into 
their souls, and a sense of wrong will abide with them for the rest 
of their lives. 

As to the exact manner by which some nearer approach to equal 
dealing—some closer approximation to religious lilferty—may be 
secured, I do not wish to dogmatise. The Canadian system of allow¬ 
ing the ratepayers to select the kind of schools to which their pay¬ 
ments shall be applied has the advantage of appropriating the 
rates levied to a purpose of which the payers of those rates would fully 
approve. If the practical difficulties of carrying out such a system 
appear to render it impracticable, then grant a certain sum per child 
out of the rates, in addition to the amount provided by the Privy 
Council. But whether either of these, or any other scheme, be adopted, 
let the denominational schools have fair play, and let those who believe 
in them be placed more nearly on a level with those who dislike them. 
Let the secular education imparted in them be paid for by those who 
are compelled to provide it, which now it is not. We do not object 
to finding our own school-buildings; to manage them is a labour 
of love; so that in any case the ratepayers would be benefited by 
the existence of our schools, and by what we are willing to do for 
them. 

I feel that there are interests of untold importance at stake. If 
Christianity is to be preserved in the country, and especially in our 
large towns, the people must be educated in its truths; they will not 
imbibe them as a matter of course because this is nominally a Chris¬ 
tian country. The extension of day-schools has seriously interfered 
with the growth of Sunday-schools. The children whose parents are 
most indifferent to religion are almost certain to be the first to cease 
attending schools on Sunday; as soon as they reach an age when they 
give no trouble in watching them, their parents will have no desire 
to send them. And now, as a matter of fact, a large percentage does 
not attend Sunday-schools. It is tolerably certain that, unless 
children or adults attach themselves to some form of Christianity, it 
will soon cease to have a real influence over them. The religious 
teaching given in board schools must be so guarded as not to give those 
who receive it a bias to any religious body in particular ; whatever 
worth, therefore, it may have in itself, it will leave them unmoored 
* to any particular form of faith, and therefore practically in a posi¬ 
tion where it is far from improbable that they will make no pro¬ 
fession of Christianity in after life. It may happen that some will 
be attracted by the ordinary services of religion, and that others 
will be periodically drawn for a season by some novel or exciting 
religious enthusiasm; but the greatest number will remain outside 
of all religious profession, and possibly outside of all religious 
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influences. * Believing as I do that ‘this is life eternal to know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent,’ 3 and 
that, without real abiding faith in Him who is thus spoken of, neither 
an individual nor a nation can be morally or spiritually great, it is 
impossible to be indifferent about the religious training of the 
rising generation, and unconcernedly to leave it to accident or caprice. 
In the name of religious liberty I pray that, at all events, children 
may not be deprived of the existing schools in which they may be 
taught not only the words of revealed truth, but be led to value and 
to seek that supernatural help without which we are assured by 
Infallible Truth that«we can do nothing.’ 4 * 


Robert Gregory. 

3 If confirmation was needed for what seems to me a truism, it would be found in 
the recent examination in religious subjects of pupil teachers for Board Schools. Out 
of 646 who sought admission into Church training colleges, 198 failed to pass in the 
simplest elementary subjects of the Old and New Testament. If the teachers are 
thus ignorant of the Bible, what will their scholars be ? and if they know so little of 
the Bible which is professedly taught, what will they know of the doctrines of the 
Christian faith which are not taught ? 

* St. John xvii. 3. 


* St. John xv. 6. 
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THE UNMOUNTED BUCEPHALUS. 

I. 

When the tidings of the almost sudden death of Gambetta spread 
throughout Europe, the first feeling it awakened in the minds of all 
was one of stupor; painful stupor with many, with French patriots 
and all those who love our country ; joyful, though half dissembling, 
surprise with others. Then came a universal cry ; one question was on 
every lip, be it of friend, of foe, or of indifferent bystanders: 6 What 
will become of France ? What will become of the Republic ? ’ An 
English friend, writing to me on the subject, summed up this general 
feeling of uneasiness and curiosity in the fine metaphor I have 
printed above: ‘ What will become of the unmounted Bucephalus ? ’ 
An unmounted Bucephalus France seems indeed at the present 
hour; a bewildered steed deprived of its rider, and at a loss to know 
whither, east or west, it will next bend its forlorn course. The ideas 
and impressions of all foreign observers, however varied, seem to 
agree in this one point; and no evidence shows better than this 
unlooked-for consent of opinions, what the great citizen, whom death 
has seized upon in the prime of years, embodied in the eyes of the 
world at large. Gambetta identified the Republic; he was the 
highest expression of France itself. 

No doubt other statesmen have, in other times, borne the same 
character in Europe; but what is extraordinary here, and almost 
unprecedented in history, is, that the man who had the privilege of 
incorporating, not only the present form of government in his coun¬ 
try, but his country itself, this man had never, during the whole of 
his political career, which lasted fourteen years, been invested with 
power but for the short space of eight months! Eight months, not 
more: five during the war, when he strove to defend against the 
German invasion what remained of French territory and of French 
honour; three, not even three, last year when in the midst of endless 
intrigues he strove to organise, on broad and solid principles, the 
government of the Republic. He died less than a twelvemonth after 
his fall from the ministry—a fall brought about by the slanders and 
fears of an unnatural coalition, which flattered itself with having 
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overthrown him for ever; a fall which was accompanied and greeted 
at first by extreme unpopularity, the reward of a life wholly devoted 
to the welfare of the people; but it is well known that in our country, 
more'than anywhere else since ancient Borne, the Tarpeian rock lies 
near the Capitol.. 

Be it as it may, that short stay in business, that heavy fell, those 
slanders—everything was washed down by the irresistible force of 
ideas. Gambetta, though the object of ceaseless defamation and 
raillery ever since the first explosion of the Baudin case, till the last 
breath he heaved at Ville d’Avray, though denounced to his country 
and to the world at large as everything but what he really was—-as a 
demagogue, a raving madman, a brewer of cabals, an aspiring Csesar, 
a jouisseur, a speculator, a man who wished for war at any price, an 
abettor of discord, I know not what else—though thousands of in¬ 
dividuals may have been deceived concerning every phase of that 
brief existence which will ever appear as a meteor in the sky of our 
contemporaneous history—-in spite of this, I say, Gambetta seemed^ 
to Europe and was indeed the soul of the Republic, the soul of 
modem France. Posterity will consider him as such; his admirers-, 
throughout the world proclaim it; and his traducers cannot conceal ; 
it, so palpable, so glaring is the truth. 

To his death-bed came some who had been his bitterest enemies 
among the Republicans. I will not speak of their remorse ; but they- 
really were more uneasy than we—the friends and devoted followers 
of him who is no more—about the prospects of the Republic. Yes, . 
their doubts and fears overreached our own. They all felt that an in¬ 
comparable force had just disappeared. That day the future looked 
fearfully dark to many eyes. The open grave seemed a yawning 
abyss, longing to engulf the country and its government. These men 
shuddered, and asked each other how great a part of the Republic,^ 
and of France, would go down with Gambetta. 

And this is why we speak to-day, without delay, overcoming our 
grief, to show that Gambetta’s teaching has not been lost upon us. 
As Tacitus says: 6 Non hoc supremum munus amicorum est, prosequi* 
defunctum ignavo fleiu, sed, quae voluerit, meminisse; quae mapda«- 
verit, exsequi.’ No one has beep, more cruelly struck to the heart 
than the writer of these lines, by the untimely death of that great 
citizen, who was also the most invaluable friend. But if we are 
among those who know best all that our country has lost in losing 
him, we also know that he would have considered as unworthy of 
hiB affection and his. esteem, whoever, on the morrow of his death, 
despaired of the future of France and of the Republic, 
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That which Gambetta represented with the utmost grandeur in 
the Republican party, and that which in history, from a purely 
political point of view, will always be his honour, is the following:— 
His name meant, par excellence , the essentially democratic Republic, 
seated on the large and powerful basis of the new sociatstrata ; but, 
at the same time, willing to embrace every species of patriotism, of 
intelligence, of capacity bom in this country. The Republic, which 
was Gambetta V ideal, and towards which every effort of his life 
tended, was, indeed, not that same Republic which had for so many 
years been the dream of Radicals and advanced Liberals, and the terror 
of the Conservative party. 

His Republic was that one which under some of its aspects had 
been desired by Vergniaud, Danton, Carnot, Condorcet and Hoche 
at the time of the first Revolution, by Manuel under the Restoration, 
by Armand. Carrel under the monarchy of July, by Lamartine and 
Ledru-Rollin in 1848. Gambetta, who had always been a very great 
reader, and who knew, as no one else, the minutest detail of the history 
of modem France—his mother had taught him the alphabet in the 
political works of Carrel, and he had passed many months of his early 
youth in poring over the whole collection of Le Moniteur —Gambetta 
had collected with jealous care the conceptions which the great minds 
I have mentioned had formed of the Republic; he tried all these con¬ 
ceptions, some of which were extremely chimerical, and sifted them 
with his own marvellous practical good sense; he daily endeavoured 
to adapt them not only to the general wants of the age, but even to the 
particular requirements of each week and each day; and he had also 
formed in his brain, afterwards expounded in the series of his numerous 
speeohes, a new ideal forthe Republic—the wisdom of which will 
be more and more appreciated as time goes by, as our politicians 
commit inevitable blunders, and as the enemies of our institutions 
temporarily profit by these mistakes. 

The chief quality of Gambetta’s Republic was that it made one 
with, and was inseparable from, France. To distinguish the greatness of 
the Republic and the greatness of France seemed revolting to his mind; 
and though this appears quite natural to the many politidaxif who have 
been educated at his school, and have received from him his powerful 
inspiration, it is well to point out that Gambetta on this chapter 
severed himself radically from most of the older members of our party. 
Gambetta has never wished France to be forced to accept the Repub¬ 
lic ; wbat be dreamed, what he had in part realised, and what he 
would have realised completely had he not been curried away by 
death at so early an age, was that the whole of France should of its 
own accord come to the Republic and be identified with it* There 
are two characteristic acts in his career inspired by this wish which, 
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in spite of the violent attacks which they called forth, cannot but 
appear to an equitable posterity as two of the highest and most 
generous suggestions of political genius. In the first place, the 
speeches at Grenoble in which, in distinct variance with the friends 
of Thiers who would have wished the Republic to belong, as it Were, 
to the bourgeois and the rallying Orleanisfcs, he called to the Govern¬ 
ment and tht administration the ‘ new social stratum/ as he termed 
it—that is to say, the democracy itself—all those sons of working 
men, of peasants, and labourers, who by their wits and their acquire¬ 
ments* had become worthy of serving their country. Secondly, 
the famous nominations of last year when, repelling with an almost 
brutal energy the exorbitant pretensions of many Republicans; be 
openly manifested that the Republic ought to be closed to nobody, 
and that the highest offices ought to be accessible to any one, 
whatever employment he may have held under the monarchy, as long 
as he was fit to render real service either in the organisation of the 
army (Miribel, Galiffet) or in foreign policy (Cbaudordy, Courcel, 
J. J. Weiss). Exclusiveness was always repugnant to Gambetta’s 
nature. He bad reflected much upon the famous words which 
Beugnot attributes to the Comte d’Artois on his return to Paris after 
Napoleon’s first abdication: 4 II n’y a qu’un Franyais de plus*’ 
What he, Gambetta, would not admit was that through the substitu¬ 
tion of the Republic for the monarchy France should lose a single 
Frenchman; of course, I mean a Frenchman capable, no matter in 
what sphere, of helping to revive his country. 

Such was the first innovation Gambetta introduced into the 
Republican scheme of the Elders of 1848; but it was not the only 
one, nor the most radical one. These Elders were divided in two 
parties: some wanted a Jacobin Republic, tyrannical, inquisitorial, 
sectarian; the others, an ultra-liberal Republic, free from any kind 
of restraint, dividing France into an infinity of little agglomerations, 
each with its own administration, and having no bond between them; 
in short, they substituted a deleterious individualism for the strong 
and fruitful action of central government. Gambetta was equally 
adverse to both these schools; he repudiated Jacobinism, and for this 
he was often called ‘reactionary;’ he repudiated unlimited liberalism, 
and for this he was often, and especially lately, oaUed an ‘ absolutist’ 
We cannot but think that in this, as in every case, he was right 
to keep equally from extremes. He was a passionate lover of liberty, 
but license appeared both odious and perilous to him* He was a 
friend to authority, but the sectarian spirit raised his indignation* 
He appreciated the advantages of administrative daoentraJis&tion, 
but he demanded (the word, a new one in our political language, is 
of his invention) governmental oentraliU. He was a thorough 
believer in, and a staunch advocate of, a pariiamentaryrljpf^ ; but 
lie thought that the executive power, as well as the legislative power, 
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laid its mission, and a mission which it wasneceseary to respect 
md to inspire respect for* To sum up all is astill more concise 
manner* lie wanted the Republican State in France to be a State, a* 
well as every other State in Europe* 3B» idea of gomrrmewt was 
deeply rooted in is mind, and he has always do me his beet to incul¬ 
cate it on others. Even under the regimes which hefought against 
with the utmost energy—under that of the 24th of May 11878 and of 
the ldth of May 1877, even under the Empire—henever uttereda 
single word which could be interpreted as a denial of the essential 
prerogatives of government. On the contrary, the bitterest reproach 
be addressed either to M. Kouher or to M. de Broglie was their 
having brought into discredit with some Republicans the primordial 
rights of the Government by the misuse they had made of them. 

In short, he wanted the Kepubiic to be equally conservative and 
progressist, and to this aim he had, if not invented, at least quite 
revived, the political method which has been called by that bar¬ 
barous term opportunism . As he denied, anil rightly, that all 
which constituted the old political institutions of France was either 
absolutely bad or absolutely good, as the extreme parties would have 
it, he maintained that to renovate gradually and partially was the 
way to proceed, ‘slowly and surely.’ Ideas a priori were adverse to 
his just and harmonious mind. He was of opinion that metaphysics, 
which are absolute, are entirely different from politics, which are 
relative; and that it should be the same with a wise and prudent 
system of policy as with Nature herself, quce non fadt saltus. He 
had nothing to do with the absolute political systems of a Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau; and he thought, at variance with Descartes, in his 
Discours de la MUhode , that a sensible man should not throw down 
his house from the top to the bottom because it is badly built, for 
by so doing he would be reduced to sleeping for some time under 
the stars; the right way is to repair progressively and successively 
every imperfection in the building. This is what Gambetta called 
in his happy neologisms ,* eerier he questions,’ and ‘/airs de la poli¬ 
tique de r&ndtatsJ 

When you cried up such and such a reform under the pretence 
that it was in conformity with transcendental logic, he used to 
answer that you should also see whether this reform was not pre¬ 
mature, or of such a nature as to bring troubles into the State, 
and so delay its definitive application by the inevitable reac¬ 
tion. Thus, also, when any one used to propose such or such 
an institution under pretence that it worked well in England 
or in America, he used to reply that France is neither England 
nor America, but only France, and that if the requirements of 
the moment ought to be carefully weighed, the aptitudes and pro- 
penntiea peculiar to each people in its social and poiiiio&l sphere 
must also he taken into account. In short, he preferred adranc- 
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mg by slow degrees with the perfect altitude of, not being obliged 
to go back an inch, than toinl^three giant’s steps forward, to the 
great satisfaction of some bad&ud8 f and then be obliged to retire 
six or seven steps, to the great detriment of the idea itself. 

Buck was, in its principal lines, GambettaV conception of tie 
Republic, and the political method be put to its service* He was 
an incomparable advocate of the conception*, He applied the 
method admiralty* And now, should we allow it to be said that 
this conception and this method died with Gambetta ? 

We reply unhesitatingly: No 1 

Oh! there is no doubt (bow could one deny so obvious a feet?) 
that in consequence of the disappearance of so powerful, so ingenious, 
so persuasive a statesman as Gambetta the perfect realisation of bis 
conception of the Republic is much delayed, and that his method 
cannot be applied by any surviving politicians with the same sureness 
and happiness as by himself. Rut still this conception has taken hold 
of all serious minds, and this method is no longer decried by any 
but fools or rogues. We even believe, we may predict, that the reali¬ 
sation of several of Gambetta’s ideas will meet with fewer obstacles— 
at least among a certain fraction of public opinion—to-morrow than 
yesterday. For this is really what has been going on for some years 
—to confess the whole truth, ever since M. Jules Grevy’s accession 
to the presidency of the Republic j the overwhelming glory and popu¬ 
larity of Gambetta had the result that many who in ordinary times 
would have resolutely stood up for his ideas, staunchly opposed them 
solely because they were extolled and defended by Gambetta* This 
avowal is not to the honour of the human species in general, nor to 
the honour of our democracy in particular. But it is the strict and 
simple truth—a truth which will have nothing surprising for, atten¬ 
tive minds. Sentiments of justice, of disinterestedness, and of 
patriotism are not the only ones which occupy the heart of man; 
men for the most part are naturally envious of every striking supe¬ 
riority, be it of intelligence, position, or birth. And especially so in a 
democracy where all are proud of being equal* Ostracism seems to 
be the very foundation of every democracy, principally eo when that 
democracy is, like our own, still young, inexperienced, and divided. 
Why did Athens banish Aristides ? because she was tired of always 
hearing him called the Just* It was the same thing with out own- 
patriots as regards Gambetta. The magnificent obsequies on 
6 th of January prove assuredly that Gambetta bad never hast the have 
of the nation at large, in spite of the unparalleled torrent of slander 
and outrage with which he had been assailed, and which his great¬ 
ness of soul and immovable confidence in the final verdict enabled 
him to d i sdain and prevented him from answering. Nevertheless 
these calumnies, these monstrous outrages, werenot wholly destitute 
of effect. Gambetta, who died almost poor iuthe mean cottage 
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whiohbelonged to Balzac’s gardener, was reputed a millionaire by 
thousands and thousands of Frenchmen. Gambetta, who had 
dreamed of France peacefully retaking possession of Alsace and Lor¬ 
raine at some future time, passed among the same persons for a man 
who desired war at any price. In the same way he passed for a des¬ 
potic, violent, turbulent, madly ambitious mind; and then his wisest, 
his most practical, and his grandest propositions got to be looked on 
with dis&vour. And in Parliament, as well as among some centres 
of working men and among many modest bourgeois, a parcel of 
dwarfs jealous of this great man, of fools or rogues whom he had 
turned away, were believed on their simple word. I have related in 
this Review how the scrutin de Visits which had always figured at 
the head of the Republican programme, was—solely through hate and 
jealousy of Gambetta—successively thrown out by the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies. It was the same in many other cases, and 
Gambetta was aware of it. One day in last July, when talking of 
Egyptian affairs, he said to me Badly: ‘ I see it is come to this, that I 
shall have henceforth to advocate wrong measures for these people to 
vote the right ones.’ 

Now Gambetta is dead, and since he is dead he can stand in no 
one’s light. People will no longer fall foul of his ideas in order to 
hurt or harm him, to arrest his ascending march. His glory will no 
longer trouble the dreams of those little minds and those ungrateful 
hearts whom it is perhaps better not to name; their names are on 
every lip. Was there ever a more striking illustration of the truth 
of the Latin saying Pasdtur in vivis Iwor , post fata quiesdt ? It 
sufficed for him to have ceased to breathe, and the cottage at Ville 
d’Avray became, during three days, a place of pilgrimage for all 
Paris; all the calumnies fell to nothing as by enchantment, and 
public contempt overwhelmed those professed slanderers who at¬ 
tacked him remorselessly even up to his very last minute. Bo also 
even among the most prejudiced minds—I might say especially 
among the most prejudiced, for those who have been the most de¬ 
ceived are always the most enraged against their deceivers—a formid¬ 
able reaction in the opposite direction took place, a reaction in favour 
of the great statesman we weep, a reaction in favour of his theories 
and his principles. In short, we shall most likely witness the contrary 
of what has taken place for some years. It was enough that Gam- 
betta should defend a theory for it to be attacked with fury. From 
henceforth it will often suffice that an idea was formerly held up by 
Gambetta for it to be enthusiastically acclaimed. 

Now we do not mean to say that this change will be effected at 
once. We must keep in view the amour-propre of many politicians 
who would prefer to put off for ever the most urgent reforms rather 
than avow that they have ever been in the wrong ; and also the incurable 
mediocrity of many deputies returned by the scrotin tfwmmdAMB- 
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went system. But it wffl be, nevertheless, and sooner, much sooner, 
than might be supposed. Already his theories on the eemtm de 
lute, on the partial revision of the Constitution, on the necessity of 
governmental centrality, on the irremovability of magistrates, on 
securing the nomination of judges to the executive power, on the 
transportation of habitual criminals, on the regulation of military 
service, oi#the management of railways—all these theories of his, 
which but last year were so violently combated, now meet but with 
little more opposition than his general ideas on foreign policy. I 
know quite well that this change had already begun during the last 
months of our friend’s, life, and also—and this increases our grief— 
that Gambetta died almost in sight of the Promised Land, at the 
very hour when his ideas were about to triumph over vulgar resist* 
ance, and gratitude was about to take the place of injustice. Cer¬ 
tainly this transformation will not be arrested in its progress, and 
the entire revolution will be accomplished. Yes, we affirm it: Gam- 
betta’s political conceptions and his method will triumph in the end; 
the date of the victory may be uncertain, but that they will triumph 
is sure. It seems—and a painful statement it is—that it could only 
be so after the tomb had closed for ever on him who advanced these 
ideas. As in the story of Cid Campeador, it is his corpse that leads 
his followers to victory. That he who sowed cannot have reaped is a 
hard trial for us, his friends; our consolation is that the interests of 
the Republic, his and our only aim, are about to be satisfied. And 
then, I am aware that Gambetta’s fate is the fate of all great men, of 
all benefactors of their country and humanity at large. Look through 
the history of past ages and number the men of genius who have been 
living spectators of the triumph of their ideas. You cannot oite more 
than ten; whilst the others may be named by hundreds, from Socrates 
to St. Paul, from John Hubs to Mirabeau, from Galileo to Denys 
Papin. We must resign ourselves to let things be so. We ought 
to esteem ourselves bappy every time a just idea, even at the price of 
incomparable sacrifices, ends by winning the day. Which are the 
most fertile fields ? Those which have been watered by streams of 
blood, and which have swallowed up many dead—the fields of battle. 
Those are the fields which on the following summer give the finest corn, 
corn of a golden hue, A poet when speaking of this once said that it 
is the dead who give life to the living. If this poet had been a 
philosopher, he would have added that in this respect intellectual life 
does not differ from physical life. 


in. 

No doubt, then, since Gambetta’s ideas were just and wise, that 
they will survive him, and triumph. But the metho^b and theories 
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Spring Up in a man’s brain are not the whole of this mtn, 
espeeiailyif he bo a statesman; What makes the throe, the authority 
^ ^ ^tesman is also bis character, bis heart* %is eloqnencei the 
confidence be inspires, the resources he is known to poSBess* the luck 
he is supposed to have, the glory he has won—and which always 
seems the token of future and still greater glory—the remembrance of 
past services, the feeling that he is always there, ready &t the hour 
of danger to mount the breach, the most valiant and the most 
resolute of all. Gambetta possessed all these (^uabties in a supreme 
degree. -His sol© presence in his army, the loftiness of' his as¬ 
pirations, gave to the Republic a touch of grandeur, which has 
manifestly disappeared with him, for how many years we know not. 
As he had saved the honour of our fatherland under most terrible 
circumstances, he had around him a patriotic radiance which called 
upon him the sympathies of all those, even Mb political adversaries, 
who loved France. As, by dint of wisdom and ability* he had tom 
from a monarchical majority the vote for the establishment of the 
Republican Constitution,he inspired that confidence thata consummate 
strategist inspires even in the breast of soldiers totally ignorant of 
all the secrets of strategy. As it was his resolution, his tenacity, his 
courage* which, after the 16 th of May, saved the Republic, threatened 
by a redoubtable coalition, he was felt to be strong against every¬ 
thing; capable of saving the Republic if it were again menaced. In 
one word, Gambetta was not merely a shield and an armour for the 
Republican party. This party, educated and disciplined by him for 
ten years, became Btrong enough to walk alone, and even sometimes 
against its former tutor, like those children spoken of by Montaigne 
who, having become robust and healthy by the milk of a hardy nurse, 
beat the breast which has nourished them. . . . Gambetta remained 
for the Republican party—that is to say, for the immense majority Of 
the country—the reserve ; something like what the Imperial Guard 
formerly was for Napoleon. The Guard, supreme hope, supreme 
trust, said Victor Hugo. In most of the battles which Napoleon 
fought throughout the world, he did not employ the Guard. He 
kept it preciously in store for the critical hour. The rest of the 
army knew this. The Guard was there, that was enough. If the 
fight was about to prove contrary* the Guard arrived. It had the 
reputation of being invincible. It was Bure to triumph. This Idea, 
this confidence, enabled them to go forward, even at haphazard, even 
in disorder; mistakes might be committed, a thousand dangers might 
be run. What did it matter ? The Guard was there. 

To-day, the Guard is there no longer; Gambetta is dead. 

Let not my readers look upon this as merely a poetical compari¬ 
son. Nothing can be more real than the psychological fact just 
pointed out. , < 

Some months ago, a deputy of the Extreme Left, a personal friend 
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of miiio, vaa talkiijg about; Gaattbettd mtib aomef wcoknwb; These 
workmen had fallen into tiw«na*ei and believed la ihe calumnies 
which hadbeen spread ■■ftbwwd.^:eoa^'®Biag im ; they iaweaghed 
against him in passionate teems** Thei deputy said to ! them, * But 
remember the Sixteenth of « May If And then these workmen an¬ 
swered in chorus, immediately, ‘ Tbatis a different thing. &Uy omit 
encom %n Sup de chim a downer*— he’s the one, the only owe.* I 
hay© done nothing hut expreeathis trivia! and energetic exclamation. 

Certain it is, end not to be contested that of late years a 
certain part of, the people, fell away from Oambett% andapplauded 
the attacks directed , against him. But in the inmost mind 
of these men the sentiment that Gambetta was necessary to the 
Republic still lived. They knew that he was the sentinel who 
kept guard day and night for the safety of all, that allowed others 
to sleep. 

Gambetta was not only the glory of the Republic by his talent, 
his past, and his character. He was yet more; he was one of the 
principal causes of the confidence the Republic had in itself. He 
was the principal cause which rendered the reactionary and the revo¬ 
lutionary factions prudent and reserved. 

Now that Gambetta is dead, it would be childish to deny that 
the Republican party is less confident than yesterday, Or that tie 
reactionaries and anarchists have taken courage. His defeit on 
the 26th of January produced au analogous effect—many Republicans 
felt dejected at the overthrow of so many fine hopes, the triumphof 
so vulgar a coalition; the Bonapartist, monarchical, and clerical 
reaction raised its head, and carried off elections in towns and urron- 
di88emmt8, where, for fifteen years, they had always been muted by 
the Republicans; and lastly, the intramigeaut^ anarchical, and 
socialist parties had audaciously commenced a criminal agitation in 
the meetings of working men;, they brought about the strikes at 
Bess&ges, the acts of vandalism at Monce&ux, the Nihilist exploits at 
Lyons. As might be expected, such a recrudescence had given food 
for reflection to a number of those who had overthrown Gambetta. 
The democracy and the bourgeoisie were alike frightened—the 
former for the Republic, and the latter for social order; they turned 
again to Gambetta* In the month of November last, such a sadden 
and powerful change took place in his favour, that revolutionist# and 
reactionists stopped short of their own accord, simply outof hatred for 
Gambetta, because they perceived that their Fenianism and their red 
or white flags only and above all served the cause oif their great 
adversary. Such was the morrow of Gambetta’s political ML One 
may easily guess, under these conditions, what must ham been the 
morrow of his death. -k:, > 

It is not even necessary to take the trouble of guessing. Facts 
speak for themselves. Gambetta’s defeathadreankuated all extin- 
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guished hopes. His death has caused them to burst forth. The 
morrow of the terrible (tinouernmt at Viile d’Avray there was one 
and the same explosion throughout the whole of the reactionary press 
—« Gambetta is dead! The Republic is dying ! * And on all sides—in 
the Legitimist, the Orleanist, the Bonapartist press—they began openly 
to conspire against the Republic, left a widow. Such was the prestige 
of Gambetta; he dead, it seemed to all the friends of the Comte de 
Chambord, the Comte de Paris, and the Prince Jerome Bonaparte, that 
the Republic was defenceless, and that it would suffice to stretch out 
their hand in order to grasp the ripe fruit. It seemed so incontestable 
that even as early as January 5th and 6th the enemies of the Re¬ 
public had each on their side but a single thought: Who would 
arrive the first ? Therein lay the whole question. The Republic was 
dying; this was settled. But who would have her succession ? It was 
a real steeplechase between people who did not know, or who had for¬ 
gotten, the celebrated tale about the bear and the two fellow-hunters. 
The Comte de Chambord prepared a manifesto at Frobsdorf, the way 
for which was paved by many articles in the Union, the Monde, and 
the Figaro . The zeal of the princes of Orleans was stimulated by the 
Gazette de France . The Prince Jerome Bonaparte was the first to 
start off, January 16th. But he was not the first to arrive at the 
Louvre. He was the first to arrive at the Gonciergerie . 

Prince Jerotne to write a manifesto declaring the Republic to be 
morally collapsed and to claim for himself the throne of the 
Bonapartes; Prince Jerome to sign ‘Napol&m’ for the first time, and! 
to have his proclamation posted upon the walls of Paris and those of 
the principal towns in the provinces—had such a thing been even 
hinted at fifteen months, nay, six weeks ago, it would have been 
greeted with bursts of laughter. The Republic bad Gambetta: it 
could jest at all pretenders. Gambetta dies; and directly, almost 
before his coffin has been sealed in -the tomb, this supposition which 
would have been ridiculous becomes a reality. Now, how will the Re¬ 
public act? She has no longer Gambetta. So she can no longer, as 
formerly, disdainfully shrug her shoulders even at the most odious or 
foolish pretenders. A part of her faith has gone down with Gambetta 
to his grave. It was impossible for the Government of the Republic 
to hesitate ; they were obliged to arrest Prince Jerome Bonaparte and 
to put him in prison. Even more than this: a hundred and fifty Re¬ 
publicans of the Chamber, feeling too well that Gambetta’s death gave 
new strength to the reaction* pressing dose together like a flock 
which has lost its shepherd mid, which is surprised by a tempest, 
rather too nervously and too rashly a& I think, have proposed to banish 
all the members of ancient families which have reigned over France. 

Whether this ought to be voted by Parliament just as it was drawn 
up on the 16th of January is a question which it is not for me to ex¬ 
amine to-day. For my part, 1 would advocate a less radical and fairer 
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measure of precaution, and at the same time a more political one. 
Rising above the exaggerated fears of the moment, I am of opinion 
that it would be enough to give the President of the Kepublic the 
right of exiling, temporarily or forever, anymembers of former dynasties 
who may be suspected of conspiring, or whose presence on French 
territory mifirht, at a certain moment, appear dangerous. The kings 
of France and the Emperor Napoleon had this right. It is, indeed, a 
necessary defence of the executive power, and still it does not confound 
the innocent with the guilty—princes who know how to live as simple 
citizens, and princes who plot and dream of coups d'ttat . It is sufficient 
to protect the Bepublic, and it can hurt nobody's conscience. But, 
however it may be with this secondary question, what is now plainly 
seen is that Gambetta’s death so extravagantly revived monarchical 
ambitions, that very severe defensive measures have become indispen¬ 
sable to the safety of the Kepublic. The menaces of the Boyalists, the 
manifesto of the Jeromists, the arrest of Napoleon’s nephew, the 
proposition of exile—all this is but a consummation of the ‘ funeral 
rites of Achilles/ 

Such is the extent of the immense void which Gambetta’s disappear¬ 
ance has made amongst the Eepublicans I ‘ De quelle immense proie la 
mort vient de se saisir!’ cried Desmoulins before the death-bed of Mira- 
beau. Every one knows what happened on the morrow of Mirabeau’s 
death. Deprived of him who had been the motive power, and who was 
also its regulator, the Revolution grew less wise, less just, more violent 
and more agitated, because it had become less confident in itself. 
Something similar will, no doubt, take place with the Republic on this 
the morrow of Gambetta’s death; but with the capital difference, that 
the Revolution was struggling in the midst of the most troubled times 
and against a most terrible coalition of kings, whilst the Republic has 
been solidly seated for twelve years, has been prepared and acclimatised 
by a century of efforts and struggles, and, lastly, that war has not yet 
again broken out in Europe. In consequence, it would be absurd to 
believe that the Republic will need to have recourse to tyrannical 
measures to hold its own against reviving reaction; that it will have to 
go through frightful crises, &c. Nothing of the sort will take place ; 
but for having to take some preventive and defensive measures, 
perhaps to revise the laws relating to the press, to public meetings, 
&c., the march of democratic progress and the grand nations! recon¬ 
ciliation will be impeded but for a time. The Republic, like the 
Revolution, will triumph in the end. 

Indeed, now that Prince Jerome is under lock and key, I may say 
it frankly. The prince started too soon; his intemperate ardour has 
too clearly revealed the danger to the whole of France; considering 
it from the pretender’s point of view, insight into what might be 
feared was gained too promptly and too completely. It is easy to 
understand why the Orleanist and Legitimist papers are much more 
Vol. XIII.—No. 72. A A 
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enraged against the prince than theRepublicans are ; the Bonapartist 
prince has spoilt the game of the princes of Bourbon* After all. 
Prince Jerome meant what he said, when in 1876, as ^deputy for 
Corsica, he loudly proclaimed himself to be demoted to the Republic. 
He has just proved it by his manifesto; in posting up the statement 
of his case on our walls he has rendered the Republic an inestimable 
service. 0 

This service is as follows:—However easy to foretell a raising of 
shields on the part of the emboldened Monarchists, on the morrow of 
Gambetta’s death, and also a recoil of the Republican side, still the 
bulk of Republicans in the Chamber feigned not to ha*ve perceived 
this danger. They gave ear to some imbecile Jacobins who proclaimed 
that, Gambetta being dead, the Republic would do without great men 
(these simpletons pleaded for their saints, as Monsieur JosseinMoli&re), 
and their fatal divisions were not done away with. In spite of the 
national grief and the time of mourning, people openly and fluently 
talked about who was to succeed Gambetta; as if such a thing, could 
be I Here, one brought forward serious names—names worthy of 
esteem and respect—M. Leon Say, M. Jules Ferry, M. Duclerc, M. 
Henri Brisson, M. Le Royer. There, absurdly vain persons, of indif¬ 
ferent talent, noisy individuals, of no consequence, came forward of 
themselves, gesticulating, crying, speechifying, and adding yet more 
to the disturbances and wrangling. In short, disunion continued. 
Now this disunion has received a serious warning from Prince Jerome’s 
rash attempt. On all sides the danger has been understood, the gulf 
has become visible. On all sides it was felt that disunion among 
the Republicans was an error even during Gambetta’s lifetime; it 
became a veritable crime after his death. However ridiculous the 
Napoleonic placards were, it has been guessed that behind the curtain 
many elements hostile to the Republic, and redoubtable for it, are 
busy at work ip the dark. It has become clear that if all these 
mistakes, interior slanders, personal hates and petty rivalries con¬ 
tinued, the future of the Republic herself might, at a not very distant 
day, be brought into question. Every one has reflected on this, and 
stopped in time. I do not say that at this very hour all sincere, 
honest, and patriotic Republicans are no longer disunited, that they 
are banded together against the reactionists and the revolutionists, 
against intransigeants and intriguers. But this union will be; its dawn 
has already appeared. / i , 

Bucephalus remains unmounted* But he no longer rushes about 
at hazard, with disordered trappings, through woods and plains, without 
a traced path. He has himself wisely composed his steps. He fol¬ 
lows, slowly and cautiously, the main road. 

We will not affirm that he will take no more false step* for the 
future; we are very much afraid he will do so. We will not affirm 
that in future he will no more run away occasionally, with regrettable 
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impetuosity; we imagine, on the contrary, that Gambetta’s death 
has put off for years the system of national conciliation which the great 
patriot so ardently desired to inaugurate during his ministry, and with 
this system that large and comprehensive policy which he hoped 
would prevail by means of the sorutin de liste ; * a policy,’ as our 
friend Weissjustly remarked , 6 composed at the same time oflegitimate 
force and orpersuasion, of governmental energy and of libeKy, of 
attentive respect for all that ought to be maintained, and thus 
embodying ancient French traditions, and also the bold initiative 
for everything now required by the new regime, the profound love of 
peace and pride in the name of France.’ Neither will we affirm that 
Bucephalus will have none but honest and upright riders ; we are 
afraid, on the contrary, that quacks, and sometimes even worse, may 
succeed from time to time in mounting him for an hour or so. But 
these are unavoidable vicissitudes in the life of a people, and especially 
of a democracy; vicissitudes against which we should be armed and 
doubly armed by a great love of our country, and an immovable 
confidence in the definitive triumph of justice, for persistent optimism 
is the true characteristic of a statesman. 

And then, what I will boldly assert is that the Republic will 
grow and become more solid in spite of Gambetta’s death ; that, 
thanks to her having been well disciplined during the past twelve 
years, and thanks to the virtues of our nation, she has enough 6 back¬ 
bone ’ to enable her to prosper marvellously well at a future and not 
far distant date, and to fill up the immense void made on the 31st of 
December, to enable her valiantly to resist all attempts at reaction; 
though Gambetta’s death has fanned into flame* the slumbering hopes 
of the adversaries of the Kepublic, which hopes have just received a 
sharp warning that will not be soon forgotten. The intransigeant 
and anarchical revolutionists, who have also, and not less, picked up 
courage during the last month, may also expect, in their turn, to 
receive a not less rude and not less merited blow. 

■ . . IV. 

Gambetta said to me one day: * It never came into the mind 
of any man of the Convention simply to say he was a Kepublican. 
They above all professed to be patriots. All our countrymen of the 
present day ought to bear this in mind.’ 

Indeed, Gambetta was essentially a patriot before being a 
Republican. He undoubtedly was convinced that France could be 
great and prosperous only through the Republic. But it was really 
and chiefly out of patriotism that he was so ardent a Republican. As 
soon as a man put France before all other interest, the sympathies 
of Gambetta were enlisted in his favour. In 1870 he, the very 
partisan of the most advanced democracy, made the Vend^ens, 
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Charette and Cathelineau, generals; he it was who invested the 
Bonapartist Bourbaki and the Orleanist Aurelias de Paladine with 
high command. And afterwards, as leader of the Bepublican party, 
as president of the Commission of the Budget, as president of 
the Chamber, as president of the Council of Ministers, he never 
ceased to inculcate that ‘ Tout pour la France 9 was ids motto. That 
is what made him so wonderful a position in France, aid before all 
Europe. In France, G-ambetta was the incarnation of patriotism, 
even to the reactionists (I mean, of course, reactionary patriots). 
During his last illness the pontifical soldiers who had served during 
the national defence wrote to M. Veuillot, director of the ultra* 
legitimist and ultra-clerical paper VUnivers y to beg him to have 
masses said for Gambetta. Throughout Alsace and Lorraine, of 
which he had been the unanimously acclaimed deputy in February 
1871, be was looked upon as the incarnation of the Revanche , or, to 
speak more correctly, of the Deliverance. For Europe and the world, 
he it was who personified the politics and the delicate diplomacy of 
France since M. Thiers* death. He was a stranger to no French 
interest, wherever placed. The cosmopolitanism and internationalism 
of demagogues he looked upon as odious and criminal* When it was 
a question of developing the influence and increasing the glory of 
France, for him there existed neither party nor sect. On the 
morrow of that day when he uttered the memorable words, ‘ Le 
clericalisme, c’est l’ennemi,’ it was he who the first, since the bold 
politicians of the Convention, proclaimed the necessity for protecting 
the French Catholics in the East. And one knows how he protected 
them. Let M. Waddington be asked in how far the powerful help 
and the energetic support of Gambetta enabled him to keep that 
dignified and wise attitude at the Congress of Berlin. Throughout 
the East, in Greece, in Syria, in Palestine, in Egypt, no name rang 
with more splendour than Gambetta’s. He, for the whole Eastern 
world, was France. He it was who advised the war in Tunis, and he 
was the most valiant defender of those ministers who were responsible 
for the war, M. Jules Ferry and General Farre. I have expounded 
the wisdom and the elevation of his views concerning Egyptian 
affairs but so lately in this Keview that it will be unnecessary to 
recur to that again here. He either read or had translated to him 
all foreign journals. He knew most of the politicians of other 
countries personally; and when he did not, he had always been able, 
thanks to a prodigious accumulation of information from all sides, 
to have an extremely just psychologic notion of them. In short, 
he was one of those rare statesmen who knew Europe and the world * 
and Europe and the world recognised in him the personification of 
France, and hated or admired him accordingly. When he died, all 
the friends of France mourned for him, and all our enemies, Prince 
Bismarck first of all, rejoiced openly. 
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What will become of this vast heritage of patriotic influence ? 
It can easily be understood how painful and how difficult it is to 
expand on such a topic. Nevertheless, after due reflection, it will 
be, I believe, to the real interest of my country that I express what 
I think. I will do so. 

To begin, then, I make the avowal that the Standard was right 
in saying, about the 25th of December, ‘If M. Gambetta dies, 
France will lose half its prestige abroad.’ Gambetta is no more, and 
this is manifest : the political prestige of France has diminished, 
momentarily at least, and very considerably diminished. The 
exterior prestige of a people is measured by the wholesome fear in 
which it is held by other nations. This fear of France has diminished 
since Gambetta’s death, one cannot exactly define how much. From 
the moment of his death the inner enemies of the Kepublic took ad¬ 
vantage of this cruel loss openly to set forth their pretensions, and, 
following the lead of Jerome Bonaparte, the traces of the Comte de 
Chambord and the princes of Orleans, foreign diplomatists grew 
arrogant and audacious against France; our ambassador at Berlin 
was treated coldly by Prince Bismarck, and Lord Granville drew 
up his circular on the affairs of Egypt. 

It is beyond discussion; this was logically to be expected; but 
was it prudent or wise ? We think not. Since M. Jerome Bona¬ 
parte is actually in prison, and the princes of Orleans are under 
the threat of being exiled for imagining they might take whatever 
liberties they liked now Gambetta is dead, it is certain their cal¬ 
culations were erroneous. I dare believe that Lord Granville and 
Prince Bismarck are gravely mistaken when they think they may act 
so unjustly towards France, because death has seized the valiant 
organiser of the national defence. 

It is indeed a too common error with political men of all countries, 
when thinking of foreign statesmen, to confound these statesmen 
absolutely and completely with the country of which they are the 
head; behind these statesmen they do not see, short-sighted as they 
are, the people by whose breath the said statesmen are animated, and 
of which they are in reality but the outward sign and expression. 
Certainly I am not of those who think a people can be great of itself 
alone; and I hold that, in order to be great, great men are necessary. 
History has taught us this. The bravest army in the world is power¬ 
less unless commanded by an able general. But, on the other band, 
to say that a people is nothing without its diplomatist and its general, 
is equally fallacious. Hegel was right. Noble and grand ideas 
are always to be found hovering about among a people; and the man 
of genius is he who concentrates these ideas, on whom they settle, as 
it werei like birds on the branches of a tree. Should this tree be cut 
down, the birds are not killed with it. If the mfta dies, it does not 
follow that the ideas, of which he was the incarnation, perish also* 
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These Meas again begin to hover about until they find where again 
to settle; and the intermediate state -can hardly be a long one. 
During the time it is incontestable that the people is weakened. 
But it would be madness of any one to think that’ timeoan list fbfr 
ever! Generally, on the contrary, these days of knbiatehtary weak¬ 
ness are followed by still more energetic and vigorous revival. 
And then, unhappy those who, instead of respecting this eclipse of a 
moment, have cruelly and cowardly taken advantage of it t 

I have shown that Gambetta’s death is by no means calculated 
to retard the triumph of his own political theories. I even think 
that, though his death has certainly weakened us momentarily in the 
eyes of Europe, his tomb will be the very source from which French 
patriotism will, at no distant date, draw all its force and all that 
vigour which will fill Europe with respect for France. France will be 
respected as well in the Vosges as on the banks of the Nile. 

How is this assertion to be proved ? First of all by the majestic 
•demonstration made at the funeral of Gambetta, and which was 
made before his bier, wrapped as it was in tri-coloured flags, by such 
a federation of French communes as was never seen since 1789. 
M. John Lemoinne has admirably described* this national movement 
in the following lines : — 

It is not only Paris but the whole of France that has been shaken, moved to 
its heart’s core, by this startling death. Not one town, not one commune, not one 
hamlet but bad felt the shock. By this can we see that the remembrance of the 
terrible year is not dead. The funeral bell sounded afar, like a trumpet, tuba 
mirum spargem sonum , and called from their sepulchres the dead of 1870 and 1871; 
great and small, rich and poor, the mourned and the forgotten. And it is this 
resurrection of the nation, for twelve years silent and retired within itself, which 
struck us. The new harvest, which was silently germinating in the earth, has 
suddenly given signs of life, and the generation which follows the one harassed by 
war and misfortune has proved that nothing has been forgotten. 

Deputations without number came from every part of France; the thousands of 
wreaths heaped up on the bier are a consolation to us; a striking proof that the 
idea, the notion, the sentiment, the consciousness of a fatherland still exists; that 
the ideas of collectivism, of separatism, and other unworthy ideas have not pene¬ 
trated into the minds of the great masses of the nation. The last and one of the 
grandest services Gambetta rendered his country was the national fusion, which 
took place before his Her, and which showed the world that France is one and 
indivisible; such as the Monarchy made it, such as it was made by the Conven¬ 
tion, such as the Republic ought now to keep it. , . 

But this is not all. As it was with Gambetta’s ideas on borne 
policy, so it was with his ideas on exterior policy ] they halve been 
abominably calumniated and misrepresented during his lifetime. As 
some contemptible demagogues and some reactionary dandies accused 
him of aiming at the dictatorship, he was said only to dream of a toar, 
and in his diplomatic measures to aim only at that. Now bis death 
has had the virtue of reducing to nothing the whole rdurid of infaihous 
legends; and at this moment one understands, or one is at least 
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beginning to understand, that Gsinbetta never had but two things in 
view—the Republic strong ia France* and France strong throughout 
the world. A grandunion of all courageous and honest minds, in 
order to fill up the terrible void, is being formed at home. The 
same union—even stronger if possible, for it comprehends a number of 
monarchists—is making ready to spread abroad before foreign Powers 
the work of #he regeneration of our fatherland begun by Gambetta. 

At this hour the statue of Strasburg, in the Place de la Concorde, 
is veiled with crape. Those are indeed blind who do not realise what 
profound intensity of general passion such a manifestation represents. 

It may be seen that I have no illusion as to the advantage foreign 
Powers may take of the weakened state of France. But that these 
advantages, as also this weakened state, will but be momentary, is 
also my firm opinion. To take advantage of the widowhood of France 
will certainly bring luck to no one. 

Whilst Grambetta lived, almost every one left in his hands the 
charge of watching over the honour of his country. Now he sleeps 
the sleep of death ; and as the immensity of the loss is understood 
by almost all, each one will work to the end that this honour be kept 
safe. But yesterday, and Europe thought to confront but one man. 
To-morrow, she will find%erself in face of a whole people. 

And then there is also—do not forget this—there is also Gam- 
betta’s school, a school which, thanks to Gambetta’s perspicacity, is 
almost wholly composed of young men; and these young men, we 
may certify, have no intention of abandoning the work of him who 
was their cherished and revered master. These men have been 
formerly often insulted and defamed because of their intimate relations 
with Gambetta. But very shortly—and this’may be already perceived 
—those among them who remain faithful to their doctrine maybe 
certain that the very fact of having been chosen by him as friend 
and co-worker will be sufficient reason for confidence and sympathy 
to be shown them. 

Now these young men are, above all, patriots. Because of their 
youth, and of the indelible impression the German war made on their 
hearts, they have not that narrow exclusiveness which too often 
marked the preceding generation. When the honour of France is in 
question, they are but too ready to make alliance with one and every 
Frenchman. ‘In spite of all* (quand mbme) is our device. If 
Gambetta was right in having confidence in the young generation 
which has been invested with the sacred mission of repairing the 
errors or the misfortunes of their elders, are we to despair ? Buring 
ten years he had confidence in them, and during these ten years never 
ceased to preach patriotism throughout France. 

Let this be thought of by the fearful, and also by the contemners 
of France; as it was sweet to receive noble encouragement at the 
hand of our great master but yesterday, so will it he sweet to us 
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to-morrow to continue doing our duty and to act according to the 
thoughts of Gambfetta, and according to his hopes. 

The commander of the 10th battalion of Chasseurs, who was on 
that day the authorised interpreter of the whole army, addressed his 
troops in the following superb terms two weeks ago:— 

Ordre du Bataillon , © 

Our Fatherland is in mourning. The two great hearts by which the honour of 
France was saved in 1870, have ceased to beat at the same time. 

Gambetta and Ohanzy belong henceforth to immortality. 

Let us press close around the national flag, and cry to those who would mock 
at our grief,' We are there! we defy you 1 ’ 

(Signed) Gv£lot, 

Oommander-in-Chief of the Battalion. 

May I be allowed, without being accused of exaggerated or brag¬ 
gart fanaticism, which I abhor, to take these fine words as the con¬ 
clusion and moral of this essay, which is at once too brief and too 
long ? Yes, Bucephalus is unmounted. But Bucephalus is not com¬ 
pletely undone hy the loss of his rider; he has not in one day become 
a cowardly and stupid animal. The spirit of the noble beast remains 
the same. It is perhaps become even more elevated and purified. 

Gambetta held the English people in high esteem; he has taught 
us to admire and esteem them with him. We dare hope that 
England will remember this esteem. Should she remember it, it 
will he to her honour—it will also he to her interest. 


Joseph Keinach. 
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‘FRATER AVE ATQUE VALE .* 

Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row 1 
So they row’d, and there we landed—* 0 venusta Sirmio! ’ 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 
There beneath the Homan ruin where the purple flowers grow, 
Came that 6 Ave atque Yale ’ of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen-hundred years ago, 

‘ Frater Ave atque Yale ’—as we wander’d to and fro 
Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda-lake below 
Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio ! 

ALFMEB TEKNYSON. 
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Bkhaci per aquas volate rerai 
Ad litus viride—0 venusta, salve, 

Yatis Sirmio! Ibi die calente 
Per spissas oleas mihi vagan ti, 

Per fractas, veterum decus, colurnnas^ 

Qua se purpurei extulere flores, 

Eedit ‘ Frater ave ac vale ’ poetae, 

Dulcis naenia flebilis poetae, 

Quern vicesima abhinc tulere seel a: 

Eedit ‘Frater ave’ hue et hue etmti, 

Dum capto prope Lydiae cachinnos 
Undae per virides titas olivas, 

0 paene insula Sirmio Catulli. 

. E. C. WICKIIAM. 

" Alper cs BrjpaKOP 2ipfuatvd$> atpere.” 

Ijpav ovperaL kXvovtcs, Ka&firjpjzp avTocre 
Sippicov €S tyjv KarvXXov Xippidiv im/jparop. 

Ivff eXctcu? ip peeraicri tup iraXai r epeimois, 
a >5 Oepos to Kavp tdaXne iropfopois eV avOecri, 

Opfjvop y8e iravT eKeivop, " Xaip\ d$eX<f>e, yaip del,” 
oV iOprjvei Seipd irdcr^eop ereort nplp owr^tXiois 
k£ipos, os piXrj ra 'Pdtprjs per 6 pnXi^m aros* 
u Xalp\ dhe\<f>€,” wepnroXovpTL /car ipol tot Jjp kXvzip, 
Kan BriPaKov Vi Xtpvqv injjodep Oecopivco 
Avhiov yiXacrp eyeXacras a>s to TrpocrO avrjpidpov, 
Xepcroprjv' & rov KarvXXov yXavKofoAXe Sippicop. 

G. RIDDING. 


[It may be convenient to subjoin the poem of Catullus from which Hr. Tennyson 
quotes.—-E ditob.] 

Cabmen Cl.— Iwferiae ad Fratris Tttmilnm. 

Multas per gentes et multa per acquora vectus 
Adveni has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 

Ut te postremo donarem munere mortis, 

Et mutum nequidquam alloquerer cinerem; 

Quandoquidem fortuna mihi tete abstulit ipsum : 

Hen misero indigne frater adeante mihi! 

Kune taznen interea prisoo quae more parentfun 
Tradita sunt tristes munera ad inferias, 

Accipe fraterno niultum manantia fletu: 

Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale 
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OUR HOSPITALS. 

A Government inquiry into our hospital system is now admitted 
to be a necessity by an overwhelming majority of those who are 
competent to express an authoritative opinion upon the subject* 
Representations and memorials have been repeatedly submitted in 
recent years to the Home Secretary of the day, demanding, for 
certain well-defined and sound reasons, the appointment of a 
Royal Commission. The object of this article will be to state 
plainly, fairly, but emphatically, some of the great and growing 
evils which attach to the administration of many hospitals under 
the existing system or want of system, with the view of attracting 
public attention outside and beyond the precincts of what may be 
briefly described as the hospital world, and of endorsing the demand 
for an official inquiry. 

It may be well at the outset definitely to state, in order to pre¬ 
vent misapprehension, that it is not intended or desired to disparage 
or detract from the enormous amount of credit due to the many 
earnest workers who are. actively engaged in the management of the 
numerous excellent hospitals which are doing so useful a work at the 
present time. It must not be supposed that all hospitals are badly 
managed or unworthy of support because it has become necessary to 
paint in their true colours the black sheep which are at present to 
be found in the flock. Work as good as, nay, probably better than, 
has ever been achieved, is to-day being carried on at the best 
managed hospitals in our midst, and there never was a time when 
they required intelligent public support more than at the present. 
It is the knowledge of the fact that the best and most needed of 
the hospitals are suffering from the unexposed abuses which attach 
to their leBS scrupulous brethren that alone impels me, in the 
public interest, to undertake the invidious task of speaking the 
plain truth in the matter. 

Badly managed and semi-private institutions, such as many of the 
smaller metropolitan and some of the provincial hospitals undeniably 
are, act like bloodsuckers on the benevolent public to the serious 
injury of the larger and well-managed charities. That the blood¬ 
suckers are allowed to be started* much less that they should thrive 
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and prosper, is a crying evil, and demands a remedy. Mach has 
already been written upon this subject, but mainly on the general 
question ; and the time seems now ripe for a more detailed statement 
Of the actual and existing abuses, together with suggestions for the 
reforms believed to be urgently required. 

Taking the average of the last three years ending the 31st of 
December 1881, the ninety-three hospitals and convafescent institu¬ 
tions which receive a grant from the Council of the Metropolitan 
Hospital Sunday Fund contain each year, collectively, 7,703 beds, of 
which 5,755 are daily occupied, the annual number of in-patients 
relieved is 64,180, and of out-patients 550,218. The average gross 
annual income during the last three years was 493,2832., and the aver¬ 
age gross annual expenditure during the same period 516,8241., leaving 
a gross excess of expenditure over income of 23,5412. 

The highest approximate cost per in-patient per week, as stated 
by the hospital authorities, was 22. 14s.; the lowest, 7s. 6d. The 
highest cost of each out-patient was 12. 6s. 5c2,, and the lowest 9 d. 
The percentage of cost of management to that of maintenance ranged 
from 41*6 per cent, to a little over J per cent. 

The fifty-two general and provident dispensaries which received 
grants, paid 228,794 home visits, and relieved 24,621 new cases, 
including 7,039 midwifery patients. The average gross annual in¬ 
come of these dispensaries during the last three years was 37,5382., 
and the average gross annual expenditure 36,5372., leaving an excess 
of gross income over gross expenditure of 1,0012. Excluding mid¬ 
wifery cases, the highest cost of each dispensary case was 5s. l|d,, 
and the lowest fid. The highest percentage of cost of management 
to that of maintenance was 29*5 per cent., and the lowest 2*9 per 
cent. 1 

It appears from ChurchilFs Medical Directory that, at the 
present time, there are sixteen hospitals of various kinds and twelve 
general and provident dispensaries in the metropolis which do not 
participate in the Hospital Sunday Fund. That is to say, there are 
twenty-eight medical institutions, ostensibly ministering to the require¬ 
ments of the public, which are so conducted that the Council of the 
Hospital Sunday Fund has not yet been supplied by the authorities 
of these institutions with the small amount of evidence of their 
efficiency which the council require before they will consent to enter¬ 
tain an application for a grant. It is not sufficiently understood that 
the Council of the Hospital Sunday Fund practically exercises no 
control over the management of the metropolitan hospitals, beyond a 
careful audit of their accounts. If the functions of the council were 
extended, probably fewer scandals would arise, and fewer instances 
of carelessness and mismanagement be permitted. 

' 1 of all the hospitals are given in JT&sjrlttiU and the State : J. and A. 

Chnrchlll. 
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Meanwhile, the state ofaffairs existing at certain hospitals is 
little short of disgraceful. Some were founded many years Ago, 
some more recently, and all are still appealing for public sub¬ 
scriptions : in all cases many thousands of pounds have been col¬ 
lected from the benevolent since they were first established. Some 
are still under royal patronage; archbishops, bishops, representative 
members of tlfe Houses of Lords and Commons, and other illustrious 
personages, whose names often occupy several pages of the reports, 
being also Patrons and Vice-Presidents. The official staff usually 
consists of a President, Trustees, a Treasurer, and a Committee of 
Management, composed of about a dozen or more gentlemen, amongst 
them being certain leading merchants, members of Parliament, clergy¬ 
men, and medical officers. Sometimes the committee meets at regu¬ 
lar intervals, and special committees are convened from time to time; 
sometimes the committee very rarely assembles, many months elapsing 
between each meeting; sometimes the committee exists merely on 
paper and no meeting has been ever held. The secretary has 
usually no fixed time to attend the hospital, sometimes fails to come 
even when written to, and at times does not put in an appearance 
for very long periods. In the secretary’s absence from London no 
responsible person is appointed to visit the hospital as his repre¬ 
sentative, and everything is allowed to take its course. The matron, 
perhaps, resides in the building, and generally does everything that 
is done in the way of management and control. 

Sometimes, however, the matron cannot write, and is reported to 
be very much the reverse of sober: and, as a consequence, her con¬ 
duct is irregular, and the patients obtain their meals at uncertain 
intervals. It is asserted that one matron has been known to send 
for brandy six times in one hour. It is not surprising to hear she 
is a late riser and never gets up before 9 a.m., and often not until 
noon. She has, however, for all practical purposes, the entire 
control of the diets and of everything relating to the in-patients. 
Upon a recent occasion when a visit was made unexpectedly to one 
of these hospitals, after several times knocking at the door and 
ringing, the visitor espied the porter emerging from a public-house 
quite intoxicated, and the matron returned to the hospital after 
an interval of half an hour in a slightly worse state. On inquiry, 
it was found that the patients upon this day were entirely left, without 
anybody in the hospital to attend to them. It has been ascertained 
that this condition of things has occurred more than once. 

It is not unusual to start some of these smaller hospitals as 
Dispensaries, but it usually happens that shortly afterwards the 
promoters are seized with a burning desire to h&ve aft in-patient 
department. In consequence, a small house is taken in which beds 
are pkced. The character of such accommodation need not be 
described, but the overcrowding will be patent when it is stated that 
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tlm curses hate not infrequently been known to sleepin bed# in the 
devoted to the patients.^ It is not surprising to hear that after 
one night’s experience of one of these wards, a patient has left the 
hospital rather than endure the vermin which infested her bed 

The out-patient departments at these hospitals, as may well be 
imagined, are too often sadly discreditable, the out-patient room 
being badly lighted and the ventilation so negleeted&at the staff 
and the patients suffer much inconvenience from the foulness of the 
atmosphere. The medical officers have no official or permanent 
assistant officers to help them in the treatment of patients, although the 
number of such patients is very large and the medical offioersholding 
responsible hospital posts are* not infrequently absent* , 

- It will be asked on what system it has been possible to establish 
institutions which perpetrate such grave abuses. 

There has arisen during the last twenty years or so a class of 
men who have made hospital promotion as much a business as any 
other that can be named. Their method is at once simple and 
successful. At the outset they have to write an appeal for funds, 
attached to which are the names of a right honourable, or a lord, 
or a bishop, or some other more or less distinguished personage; 
a committee of management which most frequently consists of the 
creatures of the promoters, with a treasurer, bankers, &c. It is 
necessary to have a list of subscribers and donors to act as it were 
as decoy ducks. These names are not so difficult to secure as might 
at first sight be imagined. For instance, the promoters can have at 
their disposal, for a liberal payment, the services of a man who has 
devoted his efforts for years to the collection of accurate lists of 
those members of the community who are specially willing to con¬ 
tribute to the particular class of institution for which the appeal 
is to be made. It may seem remarkable, but it is an undoubted 
fact, that most benevolent persons who contribute liberally to cha¬ 
rities* have a special leaning towards some one distinct group. The 
so-called secretary has arranged the names in classes. Glass No. 1 
consists of 'those whose sympathies are roused with the greatest 
ease. From this list he selects the more susceptible, and by writing 
several autograph letters secures in a few weeks all the names he 
requires for his provisional list. The circular, once printed, will serve 
for an indefinite period, for it is noticeable, as an evidence of the 
truth of this fact, that few if any of this class of appeale bear a date 
of issue. The process of raising money now becomes almost mecha¬ 
nical. It consists in sending forth a number of appeals accompanied 
by a letter elaborately got up and enclosed in an irreproachable 
envelope. If the victim will not rise to the first cast, a judi¬ 
cious reminder, repeated at intervals of about three * months, recalls 
his dr her attention to the pressing needs and tmdoubted claims of 
the promoters* specially noble and highly excellent institution. 
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It is not surprising that an institution foundedunder such aus¬ 
pices as those described- above should" be afterwards managed with 
the main if not the sole view of furtheringthe advancement of, and 
securing fees for, thegentlemen by whose enterprise it was originally 
established. The aim above all others is to represent an annual 
increase in the numbers of patients, and with this purpose many re¬ 
markable deuces are resorted to* Thus patients have been known to 
be admitted m a dying state. They, poor creatures, have felt benefited 
during the first few days' residence by the rest, the warmth, and the 
better feeding. Then gradually they began to feel as bad as ever* 
and the first symptom of discontent has been judiciously fanned, and 
the patient has left the hospital within a week of his admission to die 
elsewhere. Other patients have been discharged for a week or so and 
then readmitted, being of course then counted as new patients. In the 
out-patient department, a certain number of patients have been added 
each week to the actual numbers, making an imposing array of figures, 
representing attendances, not patients. These figures are then 
used as evidence of the enormous amount of relief administered. 

So the credulity of the public is imposed upon, and written appeals 
for funds are successfully and continuously made. When the system 
of attendances was exposed, another method was adopted, and new 
cases only were advertised. By what is known as the marking off 
system practised at some hospitals, many of the new out-patients* 
as soon as they have been prescribed for once, are dismissed; but, 
inasmuch as their maladies often require further treatment* they are 
again admitted, if they re-apply, as new patients. By this method 
the number of so-called new cases may be magnified indefinitely. 

As a rule at the outset, at the class of institutions we have been 
considering, there is practically no committee, no secretary, nominate 
books, no auditors, or any proper accounts. In a word, the promoter 
does everything. Nothing is bought or altered without his permission, 
and he exercises autocratic sway over the whole undertaking. In 
selecting a staff of medical assistants it is asserted, by those who are 
capable Of giving an opinion, that the promoter takes care to provide, 
first and foremost, that his colleagues shall be incapable of treating 
with workmanlike skill the special diseases for the relief of which the 
institution was founded. Each of these gentlemen must of comae be 
docile* self-effacing, and obedient; independent behaviour ensures 
immediate'dismissal. - ■ ■ 

The question may be asked, How is a medical man Tepaidfbr 
the trouble of keeping and ruling an establishment of tins de¬ 
scription f Simply by reason of persons coming to special hospitals 
to inquire who is the chief physician or surgeon. The hospital 
becomes, in fact, a recruiting station of the medical promoter, and 
by this means he has been known to build up an enormous practice. 

It is ceriaihly high rime that an inquiry were made into rim 
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stages attending a system under which any one may open a hospital 
anywhere for the treatment of any class of disease, may describe it as a 
public institution, and may really make it exclusively a private under¬ 
taking, with the object of increasing his income and promoting his 
reputation. 

The facts attending the dispute at Guy’s Hospital, already too 
familiar to the public, added to the abuses here exposed, Vestify to the 
foresight of Mr. Gladstone who, so long ago as 1863, in speaking of 
charities, said: ‘It is an evil to dispense with all public control 
over these hospitals; they want supervision,’ This is only too true; 
yet, in fact, the majority of the committees of the metropolitan 
hospitals are self-elected, and their meetings are too frequently held 
at hours which render it impossible for the younger and more active 
governors to take part in the management. As a rule, probably not 
more than an average attendance of one-fourth of the whole of the 
committee is reached; and the result is, that the control falls into the 
hands of probably earnest but not necessarily capable persons, who, 
with the best intentions, do not always bring to the conduct of the hos¬ 
pital affairs that wisdom, foresight, and knowledge by which alon6 it 
is possible to conduct a large public charity with efficiency and 
success. 

It may be imagined that the abuses to which attention has been 
drawn up to this point have not been without their effect upon the 
hospital exchequers. This is in reality the case, but unfortunately 
it has resulted in a serious falling off in the income of the best man¬ 
aged of the large general hospitals. For instance, in 1877 the income 
of the metropolitan general hospitals amounted to 310*237$,, and in 
1881 it was but 274,159k, a decrease of 36,07 51. On the other 
hand, the income of forty special hospitals which amounted to 156,0551. 
in 1877, had increased to 173,746$. in 1881. 

Up to this point we have been dealing only with metropolitan 
hospitals, and it now becomes necessary to give an outline of the 
management and working of the provincial, Scotch, and Irish hospi¬ 
tals and dispensaries. There are altogether about 554 hospitals and 
229 dispensaries, of which latter 187 are general and 42 provident. 
The hospitals contain collectively 31,858 beds, which were occupied 
during the year 1881 by 189,606 patients, and the out-patients 
and house-patientB amounted to upwards of 1,200,000, making 
together a gross total of nearly 1,500,000. It is a remarkable fact 
that the number of beds and the number of cases treated in 
England are nearly double as many as they were in the year 1863, 
when only 10,933 beds were occupied by 81,972 persons,and the out¬ 
patients and house-patients amounted to 686,658, making together a 
gross total of 768,638 cases. To treat these cases there are at the 
present time, excluding 378 house-surgeons and resident medical 
officers, 2,398 physicians and surgeons, of whom 655 are not actively 
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engagedin duty, as they are clamifieda* extraordinary or consulting 
medical officers. > 

The slow rate of progress made by the majority of these institutions 
to meet this rapid increase of patients will be shown by the statement 
that in the year 1863 there were in England 1,411 physicians and 
surgeons, exclusive of paid officers attached to the various institutions, 
of whom l,f35 were actually engaged in duty, the remaining 276 
being consulting physicians and surgeons, as compared with physicians 
and surgeons in the year 1881 (exclusive of paid officers), of whom 
1,307 were actually engaged in duty. It has been truly remarked by an 
amusing writer that the essential characteristic of the office of the extra¬ 
ordinary or consulting physician and surgeon, the conditio sine qua 
non , the differential phenomenon that separates the consulting from 
the ordinary doctor, is simply this, that the former must never be 
consulted. 

It is a little difficult to arrive at an idea as to the cost of treating 
the 1,500,000 patients. If, however, we assume that the maintenance 
of a bed costs 40/. per annum, and that each out-patient costs 2s., the 
total annual expenditure amounts to 1,394,32 01. This sum is, how¬ 
ever, probably in excess of the actual figures, because a carefully 
prepared estimate based upon actual data has revealed the fact 
that the probable revenue of all the medical charities approaches 
1,500,000/., and the expenditure 1,450,000/., leaving a balance of 
income over expenditure for all the institutions of some 50,000/. 
annually. 

Much has been said in recent years of the great increase in the 
cost of maintenance of the patients at the various hospitals. 
Mr. Charles Hawkins has shown, however, that if we compare the 
present expenditure with that of fifty years ago at a large hospital 
(St. George’s), the cost per patient om the whole is remarkably equal, 
the cost of each in-patient in the year 1830 being 6/. 18s. 4c/., and 
in 1880 6/. 17s. 3d. Thus the cost per patient of the following 
articles in 1830 and 1880 was as follows:— 

1880 1880 


Meat . . . 

£ 

. 0 

s. 

18 

d. 

4 

£ 

1 

i. 

2 

d. 

2 

Bread and dour . 

. 0 

10 

7 

0 

4 

1 

Wine and spirits 

. 0 

0 

10 

0 

3 

3 

Malt liquors 

. 0 

5 

5 

0 

2 

6 

'Milk 

. 0 

6 

2 

0 

5 

11 

Tea and grocery . . 

. 0 

<« 

10 

0 

3 

6 

Drugs . 

. 0 

16 

5 

0 

7 

11 

Coals and wood . * 

. 0 

10 

6 

0 

8 

10 .. 

Laundry .... 

. 0 

2 

10 

0 

4 

10 

Instruments, and surgical appliances 

. 0 

1 

9 

0 

5 

2 

Staff-officers’ services, nurses, &c. 

. 1 

0 

8 

■ v I* 

14 

3 

It will be seen that bread, flour, 

malt 

1 

| 

wood, ©Qflt considerably more in 1830 

than 

they did 

in 1880, 

whereas 
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nw^#ri3Se8 andspirits, instrumentsand surgical appliances aud «6aff, 
entail a much, greater expenditure now than they did fifty years 
agh# The difference in the cost of drugs is largely due to the 
number of leeches used* which in one hospital in 1883 amounted 
to 48,900, costing upwards of 400Z., against 250 in 1880, costing 
probably if. sterling. Up to the year 1867 the cost of treating 
hospital patients showed a tendency to decrease rather th^tn increase, 
but knee that time the increase in the expenditure has amounted at 
many hospitals to nearly 33 per cent, above the previous rates. The 
object in giving these figures here is to prove the unreasonableness of 
the argument that at the present time the hospitals are languishing for 
want of funds, owing to the fact that the cost of everything has so greatly 
increased, the real reason being, in many cases, want of vigorous action 
on the part of the committees or officials , of these establishments. 

For the purposes of this paper it is necessary to divide the provin¬ 
cial Scotch and Irish hospitals into three classes, viz.:— (a) The pro¬ 
vincial and Scotch hospitals which have medical schools attached to 
them* (b) English and Scotch provincial or county hospitals proper, 
(c) All the Irish hospitals. 

The provincial clinical and Scotch hospitals attached to medical 
schools are as a class probably as well managed as the best Metro¬ 
politan hospitals. Instances are not wanting where provincial 5 hos¬ 
pitals have even kept in advance of their Metropolitan brethren, 
and some of their managers are entitled to take high rank as 
hospital administrators. A notable example of this class of institu¬ 
tion is to be found in the Birmingham General Hospital, which has 
256 beds, 223 being daily occupied, and which relieves upwards of 
3,000 in-patients and nearly 30,000 out-patients every year* At 
this institution each in-patient costs 12a. 9$. per week, and each 
out-patient 2a. 5d., the percentage of the cost of management to that 
of maintenance being only 7*681. Yet it is admitted by those most 
competent to give an opinion that there is not a better administered 
or more excellently managed institution in the whole country. Fur¬ 
ther instances might be given and comparisons drawn in testimony 
of the excellence of the administration of many of these provincial 
clinical afid Scotch hospitals. Except in so far as the number of 
honorary medical officers is inadequate for the work Undertaken in 
the out-patient department (and even here many of the hospitals 
have already made an alter it ion) there is little to find fault with or 
to criticise. Indeed, ibis class of hospital is probably on 4he whole 
more efficient than any other in the whole countiy, and this 
reason, if for no other, any inquiry which the Government may insti¬ 
tute into our hospital system should include all hospitals, and any 
association of hospital managers should be a national and not a 
merely metropolitan organisation. 

Uufsrttoaitely, however, when we oomo to deal With the pfro a 



vineiat hospitals proper, with some notaMne^^ a slough of 
despond is often reached; : An able writer fomiliar with the workings 
of their system of management has given the following graphic 
description of it'» ^ 

The government of a provincial hospital, as a rule, is vested in the hands of a 
limited number of gentlemen, of the class from which county magistrates are 
selected. The regulations differ in different localities, hut they usually bring about 
v&ry much the same result. A seat at the hoard-room table is in most cases a pri¬ 
vilege reserved for persons who Contribute largely in money; and is seldom taken 
except by those who possess leisure as well as wealth. The xich manufacturer, with 
his faculty for organisation and his business talents, with his power of selecting the 
best man for the work to be done, and with his instinctive dread of the failures 
that attend upon a job, gives his money liberally, hut gives nothing more. His 
time is too valuable to be occupied in discussions with possibly impracticable col¬ 
leagues. The thrifty habits and the plain common-sense of the tradesman require 
the passport of a larger donation than his modest guinea or lialf-guinea. The ex¬ 
clusion of these elements, continuing in operation for a certain time, converts the 
board-room into a temple sacred to caste. The members of the committee meet 
there none but personal friends and relatives, and help each other to make every¬ 
thing smooth and pleasant. When vacancies occur in their body, they are filled 
up by some mysterious process of re-election, only fhlly understood by the initiated; 
or, if the vacancy he absolute, by the consideration that so-and-so would like to 
join, and that he is a man with whom the remaining members are accustomed to 
associate. A committee thus constituted is unassailable; and may fearlessly 
proceed to any extremity of blundering or of favouritism. Its members take 
high ground; they are gentlemen of fortune, and position, and good repute. They 
give their money and their time without stint. They wield, collectively, n Vast 
amount of local power and influence. They can always make, and can often mar, 
the fortunes of a professional man or a tradesman. They can promote or hinder 
the aspirations of families seeking to be received into * society j 1 and they are apt to 
exert their power, without absolute conspiracy perhaps, and often without entire 
self-consciousness, against any who presume to criticise their doings. The hospital 
they have so long governed is the best, and the best managed in the kingdom. The 
surgeons and physicians, who owe their triumph over opposing candidates to the 
good offices of the committee, are the best and wisest, the most learned and most 
skilful men in the profession. The matron, the chaplain, and the house-surgeon 
are paragons. These positions are self-evident; they are pimp verities, which must 
be perceived when stated, and which ought to be perceived intuitively. The man 
who questions them must be a fool, or something worse. It would be unsafe to 
trust him to feel a pulse, or to stop a tooth, or to draw a settlement. He would 
perhaps be argumentative, and it would be painful to meet him at a dinner-party. 
Under the influence of such feelings as these, it is evident that the committee will 
enjoy an immunity from criticism beyond even the ordinary privileges of a cor¬ 
porate body* English gentlemen will never so far abuse a trust committed to them 
as to establish a coadition of things on behalf of which nothing can be said. And, 
for anything short of this, a hospital committee could only be assailed sqccesshiLljr 
under circumstances so peculiar that their occurrence would bef little,ipse than a 
prodigy. ■ ■ ■ ' /. 

No wonder if the practical result of such a System asdhis is that 
the work of country hospitals is often indifferently performed. The 
medical staff is limited in number and very exdusisre in character, 
and the professional jealousies in- country towns are : often more 
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Bmm&mted than elsewhere, owing to the exceptional pofiition wd 
practice attained by the honorary medical officers of the hospital. 
Unfortunately, the physicians and surgeons are frequently so much 
occupied with their private duties that they are very irregular ia 
their hospital attendance, often paying only short and hurried visits. 
As there are few, if any, students, the in-patients do not suffer much 
under such a system. The out-patients, however, who &e ordered 
to attend early in the morning, and are often not admitted to see the 
doctor until late in the afternoon, have to pass the interval under 
conditions of overcrowding, fatigue, and lack of food which must 
tend to make their visits to the hospital more injurious than beneficial. 

The house-surgeon to a county hospital is usually a capable and 
highly-qualified member of the medical profession. Upon him fre¬ 
quently devolves the whole responsibility of the administration of 
the hospital, and too often much of the treatment of the in-patients. 
He further has to examine and prescribe for the out-patients on most 
days in many of these institutions, where the members of the medical 
staff delegate to him this duty also. As may be imagined, the duties 
of the house-surgeon, apart altogether from the out-patient work, are 
more than sufficient to tax the energies of a capable man; and as a 
consequence the out-patients, with the exception of some few cases 
which appear, on a cursory examination, to be of special interest, are 
imperfectly examined and hurriedly prescribed for, resort being made 
to one of the favourite stock mixtures, of which the compound 
mixture of gentian, the compound mixture of soda, the tonic mix¬ 
ture, and the acid mixture, are kept ready prepared. 

It is quite time that the method of electing the medical staff, 
and the qualifications and restrictions attaching to the holders of 
theBe hospital appointments should be reconsidered. There is a 
great difficulty at the present time in securing the services of com¬ 
petent men to fill the post of physicians to these hospitals, because 
one physician after another takes the office, only after a longer or 
shorter time to relinquish it, disappointed of that success in private 
practice which the office is supposed to ensure, and upon which he 
has to depend for a living. Under the hospital rules a physician is 
forbidden to practise either midwifery or surgery, or to enter into 
general practice of any kind. Times have changed, and where 
formerly two or three pure physicians could live by their profession 
in provincial towns, there is not now room for more than one. The 
higher education of the general practitioner, the facilities for getting 
to the metropolis, and the institution of cottage hospitals—which 
are draining the county infirmaries of their best cases, and which 
have increased the reputation of the country doctor—-are among 
the causes which have diminished the necessity for the services of 
the consulting physician. The work of these infirmaries requires 
the service of a greater, and not a less number of medical officers. 
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Assistant medical officers, in adequate proportion to the numbers of 
out-patients, with the opportunity andad vantage of hospital practice, 
should be appointed; and in the interests of the profession and the 
public it is desirable that the rules of these institutions should be so 
far modified as to allow, as in the ease of cottage hospitals, all able 
and willing members of the medical profession to attend their 
patients at-the hospital should they desire to do so. 

It is not a little remarkable how frequently the governors and 
committees of these institutions ignore their public character* An 
influential clique of governors associate themselves together and 
resent any criticism, interference, or even co-operation on the part 
of those who take a genuine interest in the welfare of the particular 
charity. This system causes the provincial hospitals to be regarded 
with jealousy and aversion by the members of the medical profession 
who are not attached to the medical staff, and, as a consequence, the 
public not infrequently shares this suspicion and dislike. To this 
feeling has been due the establishment of small starveling hospitals 
in many places. It has aleo led to an absence of proper control 
over the internal administration, and the whole institution is too 
frequently allowed to lapse into a state of inefficiency and neglect. 

It ought to be stated that, owing to the establishment of nearly 
300 cottage hospitals in all parts of England, the class of cases 
treated within the walls of provincial hospitals has materially altered 
during the last twenty years. At the present time very many of 
the patients are chronic cases, and the number of beds occupied is 
much smaller than it used to be. This is another reason, why a 
Government inquiry should be instituted to elicit the exact facts, 
and so secure that in cases where new hospital buildings have been 
declared necessary, care should be taken that such new buildings 
shall not exceed the requirements of each particular locality, and 
that no unnecessary expense shall be incurred. 

The administration of the Irish hospitals has always left much to 
be desired, but it is fair to state that the Belfast Boyal Hospital is 
probably as well-conducted an institution as any of its class in 
England. The Irish county hospitals are, as a rule, small and of 
long standing, and they afford few features of interest. The Dublin 
hospitals are nominally under a Board of Superintendence which 
presents its report annually to Parliament in compliance with the 
Dublin Hospitals’ Acts. From the 23rd report of this Board, dated 
6th of September, 1881, some idea may be formed of the feeble 
control it exercises over the Dublin hospitals. For instance, on 
page 4 the Board remonstrates with the authorities of the hospitals 
for admitting ‘ patients labouring under delirium tremens without 
providing suitable apartments for their reception, where the possi¬ 
bility of doing injury to themselves can be avoided.* This is the 
fourth remonstrance which the Board has addressed to the hospital 
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managerson this question, and it again expresses its regret that no 
ariastgemeats appear to have been made to meet this f great eyiy and 
records its opinion 6 that the subject requires the special attention of 
the hospital authorities.’ On page 8 attention is for the third time 
nailed to the 4 unfortunate arrangement by which the post-mortem 
room of the Richmond Hospital is placed under the seats in the 
operating theatre,’ and attention is drawn to ‘the g&at danger 
incurred by the patients and students.’ Former suggestions have 
not been adopted by the governors, and it again expresses the 
opinion that 6 no dead bodies should be allowed to remain in the 
apartment to which the Board refer.’ It is added that * a proper 
post-mortem room is available, and there is therefore less excuse for 
the continuance of this objectionable arrangement.’ These two 
statements throw some light on the management of the Dublin hos¬ 
pitals, and prove that for all practical purposes the Board of Super¬ 
intendence is such only in name. • This body can suggest reforms 
and improvements, but it does not possess power to enforce them. 

The Corporation of Dublin is stated to exercise to some extent 
a financial control over those hospitals and institutions to which it 
gives annual grants, but Borne hospitals receive no grants, and in other 
cases the recommendations of the corporation are carried out nomi¬ 
nally rather than actually. Again, there are ten clinical hospitals, the 
two largest of which contain between them accommodation for 539 
patients, and as a matter of fact there are far too many hospitals 
for a city of the size of Dublin. The incomes of most of the hos¬ 
pitals are small, precarious, and fluctuating. Infectious oases are 
treated in seven of these ten general hospitals, often in the ordinary 
wards, though occasionally isolated in epidemic wards. In consequence 
of this loose system of administration, during two recent epidemics 
of smallpox this disease spread very extensively, and compelled the 
managing committees of Several of the hospitals to refuse admittance 
to all such cases. As in London so in Dublin, special hospitals 
abound. Hospital resources are in this way scattered and wasted, 
and much abuse results. With two or three exceptions, the nursing 
arrangements in the Dublin hospitals are very unsatisfactory. At 
very lew of them are nurses efficiently and systematically trained. 
The accommodation for the nursing staff is generally inadequate, 
and from a hygienic point of view defective. Owing to the 
small size of several of the hospitals, it is in many instances 
found impossible to appoint such necessaiy members of the staff 
as assistant physicians and surgeons and pathologists. Modern 
appliances axe generally wanting, and in the case of the fine hos¬ 
pital which possesses a vehicle for the conveyance of the sick, an 
old-fashioned cab is used instead of a suitable ambulance. The 
Dublin Hospital Sunday Fund has done much since its establishment 
in 1875 to improve the hospitals; but those who are most competent 
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to give an opinion declare that, until a controlling central authority 
with plenary powers has been established, the, needful reforms will 
never-be introduced*. 

I approach now a question of the gravest importance, about 
which 1 cannot hope, in the space at my command, to give anything 
approaching to a complete account. I allude to the extraordinarily 
congested aild ill-regulated state of the out-patient departments at 
practically all large hospitals of importance. 

The system of out-patient relief, though differing in details, is 
very similar in principle at all the hospitals, with the exception of 
the casualty department of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, so it may be 
desirable to give an outline of that department here. 

It would be a good thing if some of our leading politicians could 
be induced to read a paper, entitled 4 An Account of the Casualty 
Department/ by Robert Bridges, M.B., which appears in volume 
xiv. of the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports. From this article 
it appears that a casualty physician at this hospital has to see 150 
patiepts in less than two hours—that is, 75 patients per hour. 
What this means will be readily understood when it is stated that 
a person accustomed to the employment cannot on an average take 
down the names and addresses of more than 75 persons per hour* 
Dr. Bridges saw in three months 7,735 patients, and of these 5,33Q 
were new cases. That is to say, he saw throughout the year 
30,940 patients; and, as there are three physicians, the number 
actually seen amounts to 92,820, in addition to which number 
25,168 cases are seen by the assistant physician, making a grand 
total for the year of 117,988 medical cases. If the surgical 
cases are added, the number is raised to 190,000. From elaborate 
calculations made, Dr. Bridges shows that the cost of treating 
each of these patients was well under 2d, The class of patients who 
attend may be judged of from the following statements made by 
different patients:— 

Number 1.—To physician in reply to question: 6 Well, Bir, I do 
not know that there is anything the matter with me, but as I was 
passing the hospital I thought I would just step in and have a dose 
of medicine/ The fact of a system which enables any applicant to 
obtain the opinion of a fellow of the Royal Society for a halfpenny, 
and to have that sum paid for him by ancient endowments and public 
subscriptions, attracts many patients from the country. Dr. Bridges 
remarks in relating the following cases: 6 1 wanted to see how far 
people would come* and how much discomfort and even suffering they 
would put up with, to consult for one moment the oracle of Su 
Bartbolomew, and I can only look for a brilliant result of^tbis union 
of charity with faith and science/ 

Nurnber 2.—A well-dressed woman in whom* pne could discover 
little or nothing wrong. * Where do yon come from, pro j -?' * From 
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Herefordshire,’ she replied. ‘And what in the world has madeyou 
come all this way, when you have little or nothing the matter with 
yon ? ’ ‘ Because, sir, I have mot felt strong to a long wMlev nnd 
you have done so many of my neighboiaw so much good that I 
thought I would come and see you myself.* So many of her neigh¬ 
bours 1 The country practitioner in Herefordshire must take this sort 
of thing rather to heart if it is true that so many of his%iients spend 
on railway journeys what should go to fee him. If this system of 
chanty were perfected, we should soon have cheap early trains run¬ 
ning into London from all parts of the country, carrying passengers 
to the consulting department of the hospitals. 

Number 3.—This is a good example of long distance and faith 
rewarded. ‘ Well, what is the matter with you, madam ? * 4 Please, sir, 
I want you to write me out the prescription of the medicine you gave 
me last week.* ‘I do not remember, madam, that I ever saw you 
before.* 6 Yes, sir,* you saw me this day week, and gave me some 
medicine that cured me.’ ‘Then, why do you want any more?* 
‘ Because, sir, I want to go home and have some by me in case I 
should be ill again.* ‘ Where do you live V ‘In Devonshire.* ‘ Did 
you come up from Devonshire to London for medical treatment ? * 
‘ Yes, sir; I had been ill for four months ; none of the doctors did me 
any good, and your medicine cured me in three days.* On inquiry, 
Dr. Bridges found that this patient had a sore throat which had yielded 
at once to the stock mixture. He gave her some more for family use 
in Devonshire. Dr. Bridges shows that ‘ a good medical filtrator, 
working at high pressure, will pass at least one hundred patients per 
hour.’ He found that the average time he spent on each patient was 
1*28 minute, ora little over l\ minute. He saw 148 patients a day. 
If he had allowed each patient ten minutes, and had worked the whole 
twenty-four hours every day on which he was engaged at the hospital, 
he would, on quarter day, had his constitution stood the trial and the 
patients remained at their posts, have been two days in arrear, and 
would still have had 250 of the last quarter’s patients waiting to be seen. 
He adds that, to accomplish such work as this, full indulgence must be 
allowed for the uncourteous and almost violent behaviour which the 
casualty physician finds it necessary to adopt in order to arrive as 
quickly as possible at the facts of each case. With the lowest esti¬ 
mate of female garrulity, one must recognise the grandeur of the feat 
accomplished in giving separate attention to the troubles of 150 
women in 3.J hours. Indeed, their complaints were generally less 
worthy of attention than those of the men, and Dr. Bridges karat 
to enforce laconicism ‘ by making them stand with their tongues 
out much longer than was necessary for medical diagnosis.* Yet 
he found that an average female case lasted ^ of a minute 
longer than a male case. When there was a prevalence of sore 
throats, those who complained of them were ranged on one side till a 
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long endugh row had been collected to justify a casualty physician in 
rising from his seat to visit them all at oncp with the spatula. 

Dr.'Bridges concludes by showing that the present system of seeing 
patients is intolerable; that the casualty department is of a very 
recent growth, as the present consulting physician is the first phy¬ 
sician who ever treated an out-pationt at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and that thfte were no out-patients proper until about thirty-five 
years ago. He suggests to the reader who has a taste for figures, the 
following Buie of Three sum: If in thirty-five years 0 patients 
increased to 190,000 per annum, how many will 190,000 have 
become at the end of the world? It is probable that before 
that time the necessity will arise of reforming the casualty and 
out-patient departments of our hospitals; and, without living to the 
millennium, one may hope to see the day when the objection to the 
figures above given will be, not that they are matter of fact, or that 
everybody knows them, but that they are fabulous and incredible. 

This picture, though amusing, has its very doleful and serious side, 
and it is commended to the attention of all who take an intelligent 
interest in securing the best possible system of hospital administration 
in the metropolis. It ought perhaps to be stated that the average 
number of hours patients are kept waiting varies from three to seven 
according to the various circumstances which attach to the present 
arrangements at the larger hospitals. Fancy seven hours in a 
crowded out-patients’ waiting room! Such a picture is but little 
creditable to the intelligence of those who are responsible. 

Hospital patients, especially out-patients, ought to be attended 
to better than they are, for the most part, now. If the little help 
they gain were not gratuitous, or quasi-gratuitous, we should hear 
more of its insufficiency. The abuse now to be dealt with especially 
attaches to provincial hospital medical out-patient practice—to the 
patients, or the supposed patients, of the hospital physicians. A hospital 
waiting-room is full of patients waiting to see the physician of the day. 
Perhaps a hundred-and-twenty are there, suffering from medical as 
distinguished from surgical ailments (for the hospital porter has 
sorted them out), that is, from the more internal, less obvious, and 
more obscure disorders to which flesh is heir. They will probably be 
‘ seen,\ that is, prescribed for, and despatched to the dispensary to 
get their huge medicine bottles filled, by a hospital officer in three 
or four hours. Four hours is perhaps, as an average, an outside 
limit, giving thirty patients to each hour, and to each patient two 
minutes of the doctor. And who is the doctor ? The nominal phy¬ 
sician of the day ? No ; no experienced physician coaid see them in 
the time ; in these matters the attainment of a high rate of speed is 
only compatible with the maximum of inexperience. The physician 
of the day sees a few of the cases; he sees, perhaps, those that are 
obviously the most urgent, perhaps a few selected with ostentatious 
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deference by his resident assistant; perhaps, if he be a man of high 
repute,a few bearing the cards of neighbouring practitioners who 
seek the great man’s opinion for some of their poorer patients; and 
then he goes his way, and his house physician—a highly qualified 
man, for his degree is brand new—glad to get rid of Mb superior, 
soon clears off the patients who remain. ^ 

What are the remedies for this form of hospital abuse ? The 
chief remedy is the reduction of the numbers of hospital patients. 
But two further remedies are needed. The out-patient staff of every 
large general hospital ought to be increased, and kept separate from 
the in-patient staff, for which it ought to be the nursery ; and the 
out-patient officers ought to be adequately paid, from the hospital 
funds, for their work. Such payment would increase the duty of due 
performance of work undertaken, and it would give a right of 
scrutiny to hospital committees which they can neither claim nor 
exercise when they make no payment. Improvements in the direc¬ 
tions above indicated have been already initiated with more or less 
completeness, but always with success, in some large provincial 
hospitals. Before many years such improvements will without doubt 
be generally adopted, until the old-fashioned honorary hospital officer 
shall become an anachronism, or only a rare survival, in an age which 
has gone far to realise that only the real is practicable. 

In concluding the statement of some of the abuses attaching to 
the hospital administration of this country at the present day, it 
may be well to briefly summarise certain defects which are to be met 
with almost everywhere. The preceding remarks have been prac¬ 
tically confined to those hospitals which are supported mainly by 
voluntary contributions, and nothing has been said concerning the 
government of the endowed hospitals. These wealthy corporations 
must, however, be necessarily included in any inquiry. In the 
government of these hospitals the general body of governors is 
nominally supreme even in the details of administration; but, in 
fact, they act through a grand committee, which acts through a sub- 
•tsommitfcee, which acts through the treasurer as managing governor. 
The treasurer virtually settles who shall act with him in commit¬ 
tee and sub-committee, and, as the governors at large take almost no 
interest in the administration, the treasurer is as nearly as may be 
the absolute master of the concern. The hospital has not, apart from 
him, any general chief officer, everything is departmental and sec¬ 
tional, and the theory is that the treasurer, representing the wisdom of 
the governors, pervades and controls every part of the great organisa¬ 
tion. Knowing this, it is remarkable that the many abuses which 
attach to the endowed hospitals are not more numerous than they 
are. 

The numerous errors in details of management, especially in 
regard to the nursing and financing of all hospitals, the drainage and 
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general hygiene, the plan of construction, the audit of accounts, 
the varied, incomplete, and unsatisfectory keeping of the books, 
and the absence of system and uniformity therein, the admis¬ 
sion and discharge of patients, the relationship of the * clinical 
hospitals to their medical Schools, the mode of election of physicians 
and surgeonj, the registration of diseases, the commissions and pre¬ 
sents to officials—all these and several other matters require careful 
revision in many hospitals, but the public discussions which have 
taken place recently in regard to most of them render detailed com¬ 
ment here unnecessary. 

Another point, and one of very urgent importance which has 
to be borne in mind when the control and management of the 
hospitals are under consideration, is their relation to medical edu¬ 
cation. Had space permitted, it was intended to show the great 
need there is for a complete rearrangement of the system under 
which medical students are educated in the practice of their pro¬ 
fession. 2 Reform, to be effectual here, must be carried out with 
a vigorous and searching hand, for the requirements of the nine¬ 
teenth century will not be satisfactorily met by systems which 
are purely patchwork productions, originating in the speculative 
enterprise of former physicians and surgeons, who banded themselves 
together as teachers in order to remunerate themselves for instruction 
imparted to those who were attracted to the medical school by their 
skill. As at present constituted, each medical school is a private 
commercial institution, in which the medical staff of the hospital to 
which it has attached itself add to their incomes by the sale of pro 
fessional and scientific knowledge. Looked at with a cursory glance, 
a medical school may appear to exist for the good of the public alone, 
and to be the property of the community ; but, in fact and in law, 
the majority will be found to be the private property of the staff of 
physicians and surgeons for the time being, duly handed down to 
them by their predecessors in office. And this position has been 
silently sanctioned and maintained by the hospital'governors, who, as 
shown by hospital documents, are officially indifferent to the teaching 
capacity of their staff, seeing that they appoint them solely to 
attend the sick and to treat disease* 

A sweeping and radical change can alone place medical education 
on a true basis in the metropolis. Such a change would abolish the 
medical schools as at present existing, and merge them into one 
central school—a ‘ Royal College of Medicine ’-—where aR the theo¬ 
retical instruction at present carried on in different schools would be 
imparted by men of the highest scientific culture. The lectureships 
would be occupied by those whose lives would be spent in the ad¬ 
vancement of their special branch of science. The lectures would 

* Dr. Gilbert Smith’s paper, published in the new volume of the ‘Transactions of 
the Social Science Association,’ treats this point exhaustively. 
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abound with knowledge unattainable elsewhere, and the method of 
their delivery would be sure to drive that knowledge home. The 
various chairs would be highly paid offices, and no other work but 
that pertaining to them would be permitted, with the exception that 
th (hairs of medicine and surgery would be filled by their respective 
leaders, who would be chosen from time to time tou give special 
courses of lectures on definite subjects. In such a college the lec¬ 
turer on anatomy would be an anatomist, the holder of the chair of 
physiology would be a physiologist, while chemistry, botany, forensic 
medicine and toxicology, would be taught by men who knew the sub¬ 
ject on which they discoursed. Every facility for the practical work¬ 
ing of students in the different departments would be fully provided, 
and skilled assistance would be readily available. 

To this central school the different hospitals—endowed, voluntary, 
and special—with certain dispensaries and Poor Law institutions, 
would be affiliated, and the students would be distributed evenly 
amongst them, by this means rendering available a large area of 
material for clinical instruction at present lying unreclaimed and idle. 

The following points are worthy of earnest attention. Any com¬ 
mission of inquiry should call for a return of all deaths in hospitals, 
showing how many took place without the friends of a patient re¬ 
ceiving timely notice of such patient’s dangerous condition, and how 
many patients have died before their friends have had an opportunity 
of seeing them. It is further necessary to impress upon those who are 
engaged in hospital work that a full disclosure of the exact nature of 
each operation should be made to the patient’s friends before it is per¬ 
formed. My experience teaches me that, on the whole, patients are 
very kindly and considerately treated at the hospitals; but here and 
there individuals are known to be more callous than usual, and in 
such cases the managers ought to caution and restrain any member 
of their staff who may exhibit such a disposition. 

Again, there ought to be definite regulations to govern the admi¬ 
nistration of anaesthetics at all hospitals. Anaesthetics should be 
administered by one responsible person who should not be interfered 
with in the discharge of his duties, but should have entire control of 
the case. Any one familiar with hospital work will readily admit it 
not infrequently happens, when a surgeon is pressed for time, that he 
is apt to unduly hasten the proceedings of the administrator of anaes¬ 
thetics, although he would not be held responsible in case of an accident. 
At the clinical hospitals, where there are so many people whose duty 
takes them iu and out of the wards at all times, a strict rule should 
be enforced to prevent any interference with the patients during 
meal times. The nurses should never be called away to attend to 
anything else until the meals are finished, nor should medical or 
surgical work be allowed in the wards during these hours. 

Finally, attention should be directed to the enormous increase 
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in the numbers of people who, year by year, are seeking medical 
relief at the various hospitals and institutions. We have already 
seen How Dr. Bridges put this matter. Mr. Sampson Gamgee, 
F.R.S. Edin., declares that owing to this cause the state of thingB 
in the local hospitals is gradually approaching a dead-lock. On 
the basis of the experience acquired by the Birmingham charities 
during the fhst ten years, he has endeavoured at the present rate of 
progress to forecast for the next decade the results of the present 
increase in Birmingham, which he records thus:— 


Year 

Population of Birmingham 

Persona relieved at the 
local medical charities 

Ratio of persons relieved 
to population 

1867 

826,896 

06,671 

1 in 6 

1876 

871,839 

104,048 

1 in 3-6 

1886 

422,486 

102,879 

1 in 2'G 


It is stated on the authority of a gentleman who has taken an active 
interest in the Liverpool medical charities for many years, that one in 
two of the whole population receives gratuitous medical relief at the 
present time in that town. This state of things cannot go on much 
longer, and the sooner it is investigated the better will it be for the 
people at large. Almost, if not quite everywhere, the same proportion¬ 
ate increase in the number of patients who annually receive free 
medical relief is noticeable, and, if steps are not taken to prevent it, 
pauperism must also largely increase, because very many patients 
filter through the hospitals to the Poor Law. The fruits of idleness 
are sweet, and, once tasted, are not easily forgotten or given up. 

Having now concluded the statement of the evils to be found in 
connection with our present hospital system, the reasons which have 
caused the more active of the hospital managers to desire a Govern¬ 
ment inquiry are clear. The necessity for such an independent 
and exhaustive inquiry into the whole matter will probably be 
admitted by most people who have read this review. Still it should 
not be forgotten that the facts and opinions here recorded are but 
the result of one man’s experience during fifteen years of active 
labour in the field of hospital administration, and that a complete, 
trustworthy, and exhaustive statement of all the circumstances 
affecting this great social problem can alone be satisfactorily secured 
by the appointment of a Royal Commission. I am fully persuaded 
that nothing effectual can be done, and that nothing should be 
attempted in the way of remedy, until such commission has sat and 
reported. In a word, inquiry by Royal Commission must precede 
reform by Parliament It is certainly to be hoped that the scheme 
of social legislation, which the present Government axe believed to 
have in contemplation, will include the appointment of a Royal Com¬ 
mission to inquire into our hospital system. Sir William Haroourt 
would do a popular aot if he would hasten its issue. 
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IfBm hospital system, if system it can be called has pownpieoer 
method, and has acquired proportions and developed 
^tafcnrefe which require Revision and- adaptation to the present wants 
qffhd public and the medical profession. Thehoepitelbuildin^s are 
isiUch larger, the systems of management are mUchmore Complicated > 
and tbC knowledge and number of tfaemembers of the medical profes¬ 
sion throughout tbe country have greatly increased dulling the last 
hundred* and especially during the last "fifty* years. These are patent 
facts; but, psient though they be, they are of vast importance when 
the question of a suitable remedy for the evils attaching to our 
hospital system come to be considered. Hospital Governors, Hospital 
Committees, the Medical Profession, and the Public are all more or less 
responsible for the present abuses. 

The needful reforms must largely rest with the'whole body of 
governors, and they, as constituting the subscribers to the medical 
charities, and because they provide the sinews of war,, are the 
ultimate court of appeal which will have to determine what changes 
shall be made. If tliQse members of the public who support hos¬ 
pitals CoUld be got to realise that' their duty to these institutions 
does not begin and end with the drawing of a cheque and the 
presentation of a substantial donation to the funds, the necessary 
reforms would not be long delayed. It is lamentable to feel and 
to know that one of the most difficult things which hospital 
committees and officers have to accomplish in England at the 
present day is to seeure an attendance of some fifteen governors 
of even the leading and most important hospitals to constitute a 
quorum and so enable the necessary business of the annual meeting to 
be performed. Why is this? Let the whole body of subscribers to the 
medical charities answer the question. If each one of them will honestly 
attempt to do so, they must in justice admit that with them rests a 
greater responsibility for the existing abuses, and that by their action 
the required changes can most promptly and effectually be accom¬ 
plished. If a hospital governor cannot or will not exercise the small 
amount of self-denial involved in a sacrifice of time sufficient to 
enable him to attend the annual meetings of the hospitals which he 
supports with his money, at any rate let such an one be conscientious- 
enough to say, 6 Until I attend* and until I investigate and take my 
proper share in the management of these institutions, I am responsible 
for the abuses, and I cannot therefore in common fairness withhold 
my subscriptions, however much I may lament the evils in question.* 

The management and the economical employment of the hospital 
resources belong directly to the committed of management. It is fair 
to say that a public authority of local eharacter. and origin could not 
usefully supersed e even the present imperfect form of administration, 
and that if the governors as a bodjr tebfc on. active interest in the man¬ 
agement and in the selection of the'tyest men far the committees, no 
better system than the present one could probably be found. The 
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members of these committees are for the most part kind-hearted and 
laborious, and the mistakes and shortcomings in the management are 
due very often to want of knowledge and experience, and not to the 
absence of a genuine desire on the part of the members to do then 
utmost for the charity under their control. Each committee—and this 
is especially the case where the individual members are more than 
usually active—is apt to consider its institution the best managed and 
most exemplary in the kingdom. This feeling prevents hospital 
managers from taking counsel with those who are engaged in the man¬ 
agement of other similar institutions, leads to isolation, and causes the 
reproduction of identical errors and extravagances which, under a 
general system, would be impossible. It has been suggested—and the 
fact that the suggestion has not been readily adopted proves the truth 
of the foregoing statement—that an association of hospital managers 
and an annual conference should be formed- at once. The successful 
promotion of such an association would, I believe, reduce the expendi¬ 
ture of very many of the hospitals materially, would lead to the intro¬ 
duction of many improvements, and to the removal of many evils. 

But while the hospital governors and hospital committees are 
largely responsible for many hospital abuses, no system of hospital 
reform can possibly succeed unless the medical officers of the hospitals 
are aroused to vigilance in keeping down abuses, and are loyal in 
their efforts to cut off all unworthy work. A hospital medical officer 
who takes office only for what he can get out of it, not renown that 
is his true and best reward, is apt from selfish motives to encourage 
the attendance of improper patients at his hospital, , It should be 
the duty of every hospital committee to discover and cast such men 
out. One such officer on a staff can perhaps do more to keep up an 
abuse in bis hospital than all his more worthy colleagues can do to 
keep it down. 

Again, it is time the medical profession endeavoured to con¬ 
vince the public, that whereas they are as ready as ever they were to 
give the benefit of their skill and experience on behalf of the poor, 
still the time has arrived when the anomalous condition which 
requires them to do more public work for nothing than all the other 
professions put together should cease. It has been well said that if 
the medical profession were to-day agreed, the public would to¬ 
morrow concede any just demands preferred on its behalf. It is 
time that the leading members of the profession were a little more 
solicitous of the trials and injustices which the poorer and junior 
members suffer who cannot help themselves, because they have 
neither leisure nor energy to spare to seek redress fox wrongs which 
press heavily upon them. Hospital physicians and surgeons need 
have no fear that the country will believe that they will cease to he 
liberal, because they refuse to longer support a system which has 
become unjust, and which is accompanied by conditions which weigh 
oppressively on the juniors. The consulting physicians and surgeons, 
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and the senior physicians and surgeons of the charities whose services 
places them above suspicion, can afford to speak out without danger 
of being misunderstood. There must be a limit to the liberality of 
the most liberal profession in the world, and custom can no longer be 
allowed to prevent an alteration in the conditions upon which 
honorary medical officers are elected to fill hospital appointments. 
At present the assistant honorary medical officers—thatfis to say the 
junior members of the profession who are most in want of, and most 
entitled to, anfple remuneration—do substantially all the work and get 
substantially none of the fees. An inquiry into our hospital system 
would astonish many people, by proving the cruel injustice which 
the existing system entails upon a large body of educated gentlemen, 
who deserve better treatment at the hands of all who are responsible 
for the present condition of affairs. 

Lastly, the public must share the responsibility. It is some¬ 
thing of a paradox, but it is strictly true, that no hospital can make 
its administration perfect until it is completely independent of public 
money and support. The reason is to be found in the fact that those 
hospital abuses which attach to the admission of patients, spring in 
great measure from what hospital managers have conceived to be 
essential conditions to the contribution of public support to their 
respective charities. That such public support of hospitals is for the 
most part ignorant and undiscriminating, and that it urgently needs 
enlightenment, will be patent to the readers of this paper. It has 
been shown that too many people are throughout the country received 
into hospital; and the fact that one person in every two, or one in 
three or one even in five of the whole population of a given town is 
in receipt of hospital relief, proves beyond dispute how great are the 
existing abuses. Hospitals are not for paupers. The poor rate provides 
for them. Hospitals are not for those who can afford to pay for their 
treatment when ill. Paying wards, pay-beds, and provident dispen¬ 
saries should provide for such as these. Hospitals are for a class just 
and immediately above paupers, but just and immediately below those 
who can pay for adequate medical assistance when they need it. 

The numbers known to receive free medical relief at the hospitals 
represent the grossest of all forms of hospital abuse, viz. the treatment 
of persons who can pay for what hospitals give them for nothing. This 
abuse is the grossest not only because it is the largest, but because in 
kind it is the worst. It is the embodiment of a triple and shameless 
fraud. It is a fraud upon the deserving poor, who are displaced by the 
undeserving; it is a fraud upon the benevolent public who give or who 
ought to give of their plenty, in the belief and with the desire that 
their offerings are used only for the benefit of worthy recipients of 
their charity; it is a fraud upon the medical profession, upon those 
attached to hospitals, for they ought only to serve in hospital objects 
worthy of hospital aid, and upon those unattached to hospitals because 
their clientele is robbed of those who ought to employ them and to pay 
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them. The public are largely responsible for these special abuses, 
and the true remedy is to be found in the growth of knowledge 
amongst hospital managers and the people generally as to the real 
rdle of a medical charity in a country like ours, in which there is a 
well-organised system of parochial relief for the poor, and in which 
an aggregate of abundant wealth iB diffused amongst the artisan class 
more freely than in any other country in the world. The growth of 
knowledge is unfortunately slow, or the public would long ago have 
insisted upon a systematic inquiry into the circumstances of appli¬ 
cants for hospital relief, because such an inquiry properly conducted 
would be no offence to the deserving poor, as it would only make 
their needs more clear. 

It seems clear then that hospital governors, hospital committemen, 
hospital medical officers, and the public generally are all responsible 
for the existing abuses, and that the most speedy means of remedying 
them would be to bring about an exhaustive inquiry, by a respon¬ 
sible commission, upon which each of these classes should be ade¬ 
quately represented. 

If the right reforms are to be secured, the amalgamation of all 
the hospitals, dispensaries, and poor-law agencies in each locality and 
throughout the country has become a necessity. This amalgamation 
has been tried by the managers of the provincial medical schools, and 
its success has been not a little remarkable. This liberal and politic 
measure, while extending local educational facilities by increasing the 
student’s field of practical observation and work, and by bringing him 
under the influence of a larger number of clinical teachers, has further 
effected much good in promoting harmony and co-operation, and by 
restraining undue rivalries in country institutions. But this union 
of hospitals, by showing the practicability of association in one 
sphere of their common work, has suggested that such a union may 
some day be extended to the whole of their administration. Such a 
complete local union of hospitals would vastly economise their ex¬ 
penditure of energy and capital, would largely reduce hospital abuse, 
and would render more difficult the establishment of unnecessary 
hospitals. At the present time the poor-law hospitals in the metro¬ 
polis are probably completer even than many of the general hospitals 
supported by voluntary contributions, their great fault being that 
sufficient superficial space is not allowed in the wards for each bed, 
and that owing to the bad character of many of the inmates who 
must necessarily be admitted, and the absence of classification, 
respectable people would rathir die very often than submit to the 
annoyance and harass which a residence within their walls entails. 
Still, when it is recognised that in excellence of construction and 
sanitary appliances no hospitals can excel these poor-law infirmaries, 
and that no cost has been spared to thoroughly prepare them for 
hospital work, a slight alteration in the present system of manage¬ 
ment would enable them to be brought under one common scheme 
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of hospital relief, and so to complete the amalgamation of all such 
agencies into one general system. This suggestion is not chimerical; 
it; has been tried, and is at the present time working with great 
success, in Sweden Careful inquiry has convinced the writer that 
ite advantages are enormous, and that its early adoption in this 
country is imperatively called for in the best interests of all classes 
of the community. ^ 

Now, what Parliamentary action should be promoted in the 
interests of public hospitals and of the poor ? It is quite certain that 
the time has arrived when Parliamentary action should be utilised 
to encourage and secure union of action amongst all agencies which 
have for their object the treatment of the sick in this country. The 
principal defects in the present system, both in London and else¬ 
where, arise from want of organisation and co-operation, and from 
the absence of central control and Government inspection. Sir T. 
Fowell Buxton has well said 

If the hospital system were complete, each central hospital would be surrounded 
by its satellites of dispensaries, cottage hospitals, special hospitals, and convalescent 
homes, all of which would be in immediate and cordial relation with the poor-law 
infirmaries and dispensaries, and thus numberless cases which now improperly 
burden the wards of the general hospital would be intercepted and made to furnish 
advanced education for the pupils of its school. Without some such authority as 
that now possessed bv School Boards, it is impossible to organise such a system as 
this, or to apply the theory which all acknowledge to be the right one of Provident 
medical charities, or to make our medical charities worthy of the name, or to pro¬ 
mote the scientific training of nurses. I do not believe that hospitals upon which 
the demands increase year by year can much longer keep pace with the require¬ 
ments of modern medical practice on the precarious support of voluntary contribu¬ 
tions, and I earnestly hope Parliament will take the matter in hand before it. is 
forced upon its notice by the collapse of some important institution. 

I do not myself agree with Sir T. F. Buxton, that our hospitals 
should receive pecuniary support from the Government, nor am I an 
advocate for direct Government interference with the management of 
the medical charities in this country. I am led to this conclusion 
after a personal inspection of most of the hospitals, and an intimate 
knowledge of all the circumstances which make the distribution of 
medical relief in this country so complicated. But I am impressed 
more and more with the feeling that all that is necessary to unite the 
scattered systems which at present lead to endless confusion and 
detrimental competition may be satisfactorily secured by the establish¬ 
ment of a controlling authority assisted by competent inspectors. 

The duty of the controlling authority which I advocate would be to 
exercise an authoritative supervision over the erection, extension, and 
administration of all hospitals and institutions for the care of the 
sick throughout the country. To this authority all the charities 
should be made to submit annual returns, (a) setting forth in an 
identical manner the details of their incomes and expenditure, and (b) 
giving an accurate and scientific record of the diseases treated. It 
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should possess power to compel evidence to be furnished of the 
revenue, constitution, arrangements, laws* regulations, and scientific 
resourees affecting each hospital, and to elicit proof that each institu¬ 
tion is suitably adapted for the purposes which it was designed to 
fulfil. It would further devolve upo^ the I controlling authority to 
subject each institution to periodical inspection, and to present an 
annual report of its operations to Parliament. This central authority 
should not interfere with or supersede the existing committees of 
management and courts of governors, but it should so far control their 
action as to prevent them on the one hand from allowing undue ex¬ 
penditure and extravagant management, and should protect them, on 
the other, from unfounded accusations which may be made against them 
from time to time. To accomplish this the controlling authority would 
act as an arbitrator and institute investigations, afterwards publishing 
their results. At the present time the hospital committees have 
no power to reply effectually to criticisms which may be made 
by dissatisfied governors, no matter how weak or ill-founded such com¬ 
plaints may be. 

This controlling authority would also institute investigations 
into the causes of the existence of pyaBmia, erysipelas, and other 
diseases classed as Hospitalism, and would ascertain the cause of the 
marked difference in the rates of mortality at present to be found in 
hospitals which apparently treat the same class of disease. Such an 
authority would receive early information concerning any proposals to 
establish, open, or erect a hospital in any locality for any purpose, and 
should possess power to prevent any one from starting such am institu¬ 
tion, unless they first of all received a certificate authorising the pro¬ 
moters to proceed. This action would secure that henceforth the con¬ 
stitution and construction of all new hospitals, and the extension, 
alteration, and furnishing of all hospitals, should be determined upon 
principles recognised as best fitted to secure the greatest efficiency and 
purity of all the agencies to which the sick are exposed* The manage¬ 
ment of all hospitals would be subject to careful and methodical investi¬ 
gation, a uniform system of keeping the books and accounts would be 
insisted upon, and the present impossibility of instituting comparisons 
between the relative expenses of each institution would cease. Such 
an inspection of hospital accounts would show the need of a properly 
conducted public audit. This is essential as a guarantee to the 
donors of charitable money that strict economy is practised, and that 
the books are properly kept. Becent inquiry shows that out of fifty- 
four institutions, but fifteen employed professional auditors, while the 
accounts of five hospitals were audited by the hospital officials. 
Every charitable institution would then make an exact annual return 
of its financial position to the controlling authority* which, ia conjunc¬ 
tion with the other improvements suggested, would at last enable 
those who support and are interested in our hospitals to ascertain 
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whichwere the best managed, and where the public money was ex¬ 
pended to the best advantage. 

The report to Parliament of the Commissioner or Com¬ 

missioners who constituted the controlling authority would be of 
national importance. It would set forth the conditions and re¬ 
quirements of each district throughout the country, the amount of 
hospital accommodation available, the character of *lhe diseases 
treated, the resources at the disposal of the hospital authorities, 
and the pecuniary needs which actually existed. The returns 
contained in this report would be of peculiar value, as they might 
be made to embrace not only financial matters, but to include 
an accurate and scientific record of the diseases occurring in all 
institutions for the care of the sick throughout the country. It 
would contain a review of the means at present available for the 
relief of the sick, and would report on their adequacy or inadequacy 
for the purpose. It would suggest from time to time the revision 
needed in existing systems of management; would report upon the 
relations of hospitals to their medical schools; would adduce evi¬ 
dence as to the working of all the departments—administrative, 
executive, and nursing—and would recommend such schemes as 
might appear desirable to effectually place medical relief in the 
metropolis and elsewhere throughout the country upon a satisfactory 
foundation. 

Of course a Commission of Inquiry must first of all be ap¬ 
pointed to ascertain the exact facts. This will necessarily entail 
considerable delay; and meanwhile I would suggest that the Councils 
of the Hospital Sunday Funds throughout the country may effect 
much improvement by sending properly qualified representatives 
to inspect all hospitals which apply to them for a grant, and also 
by insisting upon every hospital or institution to which they 
make a donation keeping its accounts upon an identical and in¬ 
telligent system. This might be effected by the passing of a reso¬ 
lution and the preparation of a model system of accounts for general 
adoption. It is surely not too much to hope that these bodies will 
take immediate action to secure the excellent results which are 
likely to ensue from this simple exercise of authority on their part. 

It was urged by the present Home Secretary some two years ago 
that the public mind was scarcely ripe for an inquiry into hospitals. 
Much has happened since then, however; and one of the objects of 
this paper is to still further ripen the public intelligence upon the 
questions dealt with therein, because fifteen years’ experience and 
the possession of a fairly' accurate knowledge of the existing state of 
affairs makes me feel very strongly that to delay the appointment 
of a Commission of Inquiry is to perpetuate abuses that ought long 
since to have disappeared from the management of our hospitals and 
medical institutions. 


Henby C. Bubdett. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The stormy antipathies of Thomas Carlyle have to answer for many a 
miscarriage of historical justice; but for none more unfounded than 
that superior air with which he teaches the nineteenth century to sit 
in judgment on the eighteenth. ‘ The age of prose, of lying, of sham,’ 
said he, ‘ the fraudulent-bankrupt century, the reign of Beelzebub, 
the peculiar era of Cant.’ And so growls on our Teufelsdrockh through 
thirty octavo volumes, from the first philosophy of clothes to the last 
hour of Friedrich. 

Invectives against a century are even more unprofitable than in¬ 
dictments against a nation. We are prepared for them in theology, 
but they have quite gone out of serious history. Whatever else it may 
be, we may take it that the nineteenth century is the product of the 
eighteenth, as that was in turn the product of the seventeenth; and if 
the Prince of Darkness had so lately a hundred years of rule in 
Europe, to what fortunate event do we owe our own deliverance, and 
indeed the nativity of Thomas Carlyle ? But surely invectives were 
never more out of place, than when hurled at a century which was 
simply the turning epoch of the modem world, the age which gave 
birth to the movements wherein we live, and to all the tasks that we 
yet labour to solve. Look at the eighteenth century on all sides of 
its manifold life, free the mind from that lofty pity with which pros¬ 
perous folk are apt to remember their grandfathers, and we shall find 
it in achievement the equal of any century since the Middle Ages; 
in promise and suggestion and preparation, the century which most 
deeply concerns ourselves. 

Though Mr. Carlyle seems to count it the sole merit of the 
eighteenth century to have provided us the French Revolution (the 
most glorious bonfire recorded in profane history), it is not a little 
curious that almost all his heroes in modem times, apart from Oliver 
Cromwell, are children and representatives of that unspeakable epoch. 
Such were Friedrich, Mirabeau and Danton, George Washington, 
Samuel Johnson and Robert Bums, Watt and Arkwright; and, for 
more than half of the century, and for more than half his work, so 
was Goethe himself. It sounds strange to accuse of unmitigated 
grossness and quackery the age which gave us these men ; and which 
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produced, beside, Robinson Crusoe and the Viear of Wakefield , the 
Elegy im, a Churchyard and the lines 4 To Mary ’ and 4 To my Mother’s 
Picture,’Berkeley’s Dialogues and Burke’s addresses, Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, Flax man and Stothard, Handel and Mozart. But one 
remembers that according to the Teufelsdrdckhian cosmogony, great 
men are dropped ab extra into their age, much as some philosophers 
assure us that protoplasm, or the primitive germ of life, was casually 
dropped upon our planet by a truant aerolite. 

A century which opens with the Rape of the Lock\ud. closes with 
th* first part of Faust, is hardly a century of mere prose, especially if 
we throw in Gray, Cowper, and Burns, the Ancient Mariner and the 
Lyrical Ballads. A century which includes twenty years of the life of 
Newton, twenty-three of Wren’s, and sixteen of Leibnitz, and the 
whole lives of Hume, Kant, Adam Smith, Gibbon, and Priestley, is 
not the age of mere shallowness ; nor is the century which founded 
the monarchy of Prussia and the Empire of Britain, which gave birth 
to the Republic in America and then in France, and which finally 
recast modern society and formed our actual habits, the peculiar era of 
quackeries, bonfires, and suicides. Measure it justly by the light of 
scientific history, and not by the tropes of some Biblical Saga, and it 
holds its own beside the greatest epochs in the modern world; of 
all modern eras perhaps the richest, most various, most creative. It 
raised to the rank of sciences, chemistry, botany, and zoology; it 
created the conception of social science and laid its foundations; it 
produced the historical schools and the economic schools of England 
and of Fiance ; the new Metaphysic of Germany, the new Music of 
Germany; it gave birth to the new poetic movement in England, to 
the new romance literature of England and of France, to the true 
prose literature of Europe; it transformed material life by manifold 
inventions and arts; it transformed social life no less than political 
life; it found modern civilisation in a military phase, it left it in an 
industrial phase; it found modern Europe fatigued, oppressed with 
worn-out forms, uneasy with the old life, uncertain and hopeless about 
the new; it left modern Europe recast without and animated with a 
new soul within ; burning with life, hope, and energy. 

The habit of treating a century as an organic whole, with a cha¬ 
racter of its own, is the beaten pathway to superficial comparison. 
History, after all, is not grouped into natural periods of one hundred 
years, as different from each other as the life of the son from that of 
his father. Nor, whatever the makers of chronologies may say, does 
mankind really turn over a new page in the great Record, so soon 
as the period of one hundred years is complete. The genius of any 
time, even though if be in a single country* even in one city, is a 
thing too marvellously complex to be hit off by epithets from the 
Minor Prophets or Gargantuan anathemas and nicknames. And as 
men are not bom at the beginning of a century, and do not die at 
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the end of it, but grow, flourish, and decay: year by year and hour by 
hour, ire are ever entering on a new epoch and completing, an old one, 
did we but know it, on the first day of every year we live, nay at the 
rising and the setting of every sun. - ' 

But, though a century be an arbitrary period, as purely conven¬ 
tional as a vard or a mile, and though every century has a hundred 
characters or its own, and as many lives and as many results, we muBt 
for convenience take note of conventional limits, and fix pur attention 
on special features as the true physiognomy of an epoch. History 
altogether is a wilderness, till we parcel it ont into sections more or 
less arbitrary, choosing some class of facts out of the myriads that 
stand recorded, steadily turning our eyes from those which do not 
concern our immediate purpose. And so, we ean think of a century 
as in some sort a definite whole, in some sense inspired with a definite 
spirit, and leading to a set of definite results. And we are quite 
right in so doing, provided we keep a watchful and balanced mind, in 
no mechanical way, and in no rhetorical or moralising mood, but in 
order to find what is general, dominant, and central. 

If we seek for* some note to mark off the eighteenth from all 
other centuries we shall find it in this: it was the time of final 
maturing the great Revolution in Europe, the mightiest change in 
all human history. By revolution we mean, not the blood-stained 
explosion and struggle in France which was little but one of its 
symptoms and incidents, but that resettlement of modern life 
common to all parts of the civilised world; which was at pice 
religious, intellectual, scientific, social, moral, political, and indUS* 
trial; a resettlement whereon the whole fabric of human society in 
the future is destined to rest. The era as a whole (so far from being 
trivial, sceptical, fraudulent, or suicidal) was, in all its central and 
highest moments, an era of hope, enterprise, industry, and humanity ; 
full of humane eagerness for improvement, trusting human nature, 
and earnestly bent on human good. It sadly miscalculated the 
difficulties and risks, and it strangely undervalued the problems it 
attempted to solve with so light a heart. Instead of being really the 
decrepit impostor amongst the ages, it was rather the na/if and con¬ 
fident youngster. The work of political reformation on which it 
engaged in a spirit of artless benevolence brought down on its head a 
terrible rebuff; and it left us thereby a heritage of confusion and 
strife. But the hurly-burly at Versailles and the Reign of Terror 
are no more the essence of the eighteenth century, than the Irish, 
atrocities and the Commune of Paris are the essence of the nineteenth. 
Political chaos, rebellions, and wars are at most but a part of a 
century’s activity, and sometimes indeed but a small, patt. 

In the core, the epoch was hearty, manly, humane; Second to 
none in energy, mental, practical, and social; fall of sense, work, and 
good fellowship. Its manliness often fattened into grossness; soon 
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to show new touches of exquisite tenderness. Its genius lor enter¬ 
prise plunged it into changes, and prepared for us evils which it little 
foresaw. But the work was all undertaken in genuine zeal for the 
improvement of human life. If its poetry was not of the highest of 
all orders, the century created a new order of poetry. If its art was 
on the whole below the average, in the noble art of musie it was 
certainly supreme. Iu philosophy, science, moral and religious truth, 
it was second to none that went before. In politics it ended in a 
most portentous catastrophe. But the very catastrophe respited from 
its passion for truth and reform. Nor is it easy for us now to see 
how the catastrophe could have been avoided, even if we see our way 
to avoid such catastrophes again. And in such a cause it was better 
to fail in striving after the good than to perish by acquiescing in the 
evil. If one had to give it a name, I would rather call it the humane 
age (in spite of revolutions, wars, and fashionable corruption); for 
it was the era when humanity first distinctly perceived the possibili¬ 
ties and conditions of mature human existence. 

It would be easy enough to find scores of names, facts, and events 
to the contrary of all this; but it would be quite as easy to find 
scores to the contrary of any opinion about any epoch. A century is 
a mass of contradictions by the necessity of the case; for it is made 
up of every element to be found in human nature. The various in¬ 
cidents are in no way to be overlooked; neither are they to be exag¬ 
gerated. To balance the qualities of an epoch, we must analyse 
them all separately, compare them one by one, and then find the 
centre of gravity of the mass. England will concern us in the main ; 
but the spirit of the age can never be strictly confined to its action 
in any one country. Such movements aB the Renascence in the six¬ 
teenth, or the Revolution in the eighteenth century, are especially 
common to Europe. It would be impossible to understand the 
eighteenth century in England, if we wholly shut our eyes to the 
movements abroad of which the English phase was the reflex and 
organ. Nor must we forget how much our judgment of the eighteenth 
centniy is warped (it is obvious that Mr. Carlyle’s was entirely 
formed) by literary standards and impressions. literature has been 
deluged with the affectations, intrigues, savagery, and uncieanness 
of the eighteenth century. Other centuries had all this in at least 
equal degree; but the eighteenth was the first to display it in 
pungent literary form. Industry, science, invention, and benevolence 
were less tempting fields for these brilliant penmen. And thus an 
inordinate share of attention is given to the quarrels of poets, the 
vices of Courts, and the grimacing of fops. It is the business of 
serious history to correct the impression which torrents of smart 
writing have left on the popular mind. 

We are all rather prone to dwell on the follies and vices of that 
era, with which we are more familiar than we are with any other, 
almost more than we are with our own. It is the first age, since 
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that of Augustus, which eyer left inimitable pictures of its own daily 
home existence. We recall to mind so easily the laches of quality at 
the Spectator’s routs, the rioters and intriguers of Harvey's menaoirs, 
and of Walpole’s, and of * the little Burners *; the Squire Westerns, 
the Wilkeses and the Queensberzys; the Hell-fire dubs and the 
Bake’s Progresses ; the political invectives of Junius and Burke; the 
Courts of Si. James’ and Versailles ; the prisons, the assises, the 
parties of pleasure to Bedlam and to Bridewell; the Wells at Tun¬ 
bridge, Bath, and Epsom; the masquerades at Vauxhall and fiane- 
iagh; the taverns, the streets, the Mohawks, and the Duellists; the 
gin-drinking and the bull-baiting, the gambling and the swindling; 
and a thousand pictures of social life by a crowd of consummate 
artists. Perhaps we study these piquant miniatures with too lively 
a gust. The question is not whether such things were, hut what else 
ithere was also. The pure, the tender, the just, the merciful, is there 
as well, patiently toiling in the even tenor of its way; and if we look 
for it honestly, we shall find it a deeper, wider, more effective force 
in the main, shaping the issue in the end for good. 

Addison and Steele were not the greatest of teachers, but they 
have mingled with banter about fans and monsters something deeper 
and finer, such as none had touched before, something of which six 
generations of moralists have never given us the like. 4 To love her 
was a liberal education.’ Is there a nobler or profounder sentence in 
our language ? It is a phrase to dignify a nation, and to purify an 
age; yet it was flung off by 4 poor Dick,* one of the gayest wits, for 
one of the lightest hours of a most artificial society. Western, be it 
never forgotten, was the name not only of a boisterous fox-hunter, 
but of the most lovable woman in English fiction. What a mass of 
manly stuff does our English soil seem to breed as we call up the 
creations of Fielding! What homes of sturdy vigour do we enter as 
we turn over the pages of Defoe, and Swift, and Smollett, and Gold¬ 
smith, and Johnson; or again in the songs of Bums, or the mono¬ 
tonous lines of Crabbe; or in such glimpses of English firesides as we 
catch in the young life of Miss Edgeworth, or in our old friend 
Sandford and Merlon, or the record of Scott’s' early years, or the 
life of Adam Smith, or Bishop Berkeley! What a world of hardihood 
and patience is there, in the lives of Captain Cook, and Watt, 
Brindley, and Arkwright, Metcalfe, and Wedgwood ! What spiritual 
tenderness in the letters of Cowper, and the memoirs of Wesley, 
Howard, Wilberforce, and scores of hard workers, just spirits and 
faithful hearts who were the very breath and pulse of the eighteenth 
century! What a breeze from the uplands plays round '.tone rustic 
images in all forms of art; the art often thin and tame itself but the 
spirit like the fragrance of new hay; in such paiutinga aa Morland’s, 
or such poems as Thomson’s, Beattie’s, and Somerviile’s, or such prose 
as Fielding’s, Goldsmith’s, and Smollett’s! 

Vol. XIII.—No. 73. D D 
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A century is never, we have said, ^ xeal^jr organic whole, but a 
group of various movements taken up and broken**# at two arbitrary 
points. The eighteenth is as little a whole as any other ; hut we 
may group it into parts in some degree thus. The first ten or fifteen 
years are clearly more akin to the,.seventeenth century than the 
eighteenth. Locke, Newton, and Leibnitz, Wallis and Wren; Burnet 
and Somers; James II., Louis XIV, and William lit; Bossuet and 
Fdnelon, lived into the century, and Dry den lived up to it—-but none 
of these belong to it. As in French history it is best to take the age 
of Louis by itself, so in English history it is best to take the Whig 
Revolution by itself; for Anne is not easily parted from her sister, 
nor is Marlborough to be severed from William and Portland. In 
every sense the reign of Anne was the issue and crown of the move¬ 
ment of 1688, and hot the forerunner of that of 1789. For all 
practical purposes, the eighteenth century in England means the 
reigns of the first three Georges. This space we must group into 
three periods of unequal length:— 

1. From the accession of the House of Hanover (1714), down to 
the fall of Walpole (1742). This is the age of Bolingbroke and 
Walpole; Swift, Defoe, Pope, Addison, Steele, Bishop Berkeley and 
Bishop Butler, Halley, Stephen Gray, and Bradley, 

2. From the fall of Walpole (1742) to the opening of the French 
Revolution (1789). It is the age of Chatham, of Frederick, 
Washington, and Turgot; of Wolfe, Clive, and Hastings, Rodney and 
Anson; of Gibbon and Robertson,; of Hume and Adam Smith ; of 
Kant, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau.; of Richardson and Fielding, 
Sterna and Smollett, Johnson and Goldsmith ; of Cowper and Gray, 
Thomson and Beattie; of Reynolds and Gainsborough, Hogarth and 
trarrick; of Cook, Watt, Arkwright, Brindley, Hersohel, Black, 
Priestley, Hunter, Franklin and Cavendish; of Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, and Mozarfc; of Wesley, Whitefield, Howard, and Raikes. 

This is the central typical period of the-eighteenth century, with 
a note of its own; some fifty years of energy, thought, research, ad¬ 
venture, invention, industry ; of good fellowship, a zest for life, and a 
sense of humanity* 

3. Lastly, come some twelve years of the Revolution (1789-1801) ^ 
a mere fragment of a larger movement that cannot be limited to any 
country or any century; the passion and the strife, the hope and the 
foreshadowing of things that were to come and things that are not 
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It is impossible to omit this; critical period of the century, though 
we too often forget that it forma an integral part of it, quite as truly 
as the age of Pope or the age of Johnson. The century is not intei* 
ligiHe if we cast out of it the mighty crisis in which it ended, to 
which it was leading all along ; or if we talk of that New Birth as a 
bonfire or a suicide. Even in art we are apt to forget that the 
century of Pope and Johnson it was that gave us Faust, the Anoimt 
Mariner, The Task, the Lyrical Ballads, Flaxman, Stothard-s and 
Blake’s delicate and weird fancies, Turner’s first manner, Beethoven’s 
early sonatas, and Scott’s translations from the German. All that 
we value as specially distinctive of our age lay in embryo in many a 
quiet home, whilst the struggle raged at its hottest on the banks of 
the Seine, or on the Rhine, the Po, and the Nile. 

When the eighteenth century opened, the supremacy in Europe 
belonged to England, as it has hardly ever belonged before or since. 
In William III. she had one of the greatest and most successful of 
all modern statesmen, the one great ruler she ever had since Crom¬ 
well. The Revolution of 1688 had placed her in the van of freedom, 
industry, and thought. Her armies were led by one of the most 
consummate soldiers in modern history. Her greatest genius in 
science, her greatest genius in architecture, and one of her wisest 
spirits in philosophy, were in full possession of their powers; ‘ glorious 
John,’ the recognised chief of the Restoration poets, was but just 
dead, and his young rival was beginning to unfold bis yet more con¬ 
summate mastery of rime. The founders of English prose were 
equipping our literature with a new arm, the easy and flexible style 
of modem prose; Swift, Addison, and Defoe were the first to show 
its boundless resources, nor has any improvement been added to their 
art. The nation was full of energy, wealth, and ambition; and it 
still glowed with the sense of freedom, with all that it shook off in 
the train of the Stuarts. 

We should count the last days of William and the whole reign of 
Anne rather with the Revolution of 1688, of which they were the 
fruit, than with the Hanoverian period, for which they paved the 
way. And thus we may pass the campaigns of Churchill* and 
the overthrow of Louis, and all else that was the sequel and corollary of 
the struggle with the Stuarts. On the other hand, when we reach the 
close of the century, England is struggling with a movement which 
she had only indirectly created, but which she was equally unable to 
develope or to guide. The characteristic period of the eighteenth 
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century for England is that between tbe death of Anne and the great 
waif with the Republic (1714-1793). The first fourteen years of the 
century belong to the history of the English Revolution : the last 
years to the history of the Freneh Revolution* The eighty years of 
comparative non-intervention and restare for Englishmen at least 
tbe typical years of the eighteenth century. 

It was an era of peace. Indeed it was the first era cfif systematic 
peace. In spite of Fontenoy and Min dec, Belleisle and Quiberon 
Bay, it was the first period in our history where the internal welfare 
of, the nation took recognised place before the interests of the 
dynasty, and its prestige in Europe. The industrial prosperity of the 
nation, and the supreme authority of Parliament, were made, for the 
first time in our history, the guiding canons of the statesman. Wal¬ 
pole is the statesman of the eighteenth century; a statesman of a 
solid, albeit a somewhat vulgar type. If history was the digest of 
pungent anecdote, it would be easy to multiply epigrams about the 
corruption of Walpole. Yet, however unworthy his method, or gross 
his nature, Robert Walpole created the modern statesmanship of 
England. The imperial Chatham in one sense developed, in another 
sense- distorted the policy of Walpole; much as the First Consul 
developed and distorted the revolutionary defence of France. And 
so the early career of William Pitt was a mere prolongation of the 
system of Walpole : purer in method, and more scientific in aim, hut 
less efficient in result. Alas ! after ten glorious yearB as the minister 
of peace and of reform, Pitt’s career and his very nature were trans¬ 
formed by that aristocratic panic which made him the unwilling 
instrument of reaction. But Walpole has left a name that is a 
symbol of peace, as that of Chatham and of Pitt is a symbol of war. 
And thus Walpole remains, with all his imperfections on his head, 
the veritable founder of our industrial statesmanship, the parlia¬ 
mentary father of Fox, of Peel, of Cobden, of Gladstone. 

That industrial organisation of peace by means of a parliamentary 
government was the true work of our eighteenth century; for the 
European triumphs of Anne should be counted amongst the fruits of 
the heroic genius of William, and the Crusade of Pitt against the 
Republic should be counted as a backward step of reactionary panic. 
It was not well done by the statesmen of peace, that industrial 
organisation of England; it was most corruptly and ignobly done: 
but it was done. And it ended (we must admit) in a monstrous per¬ 
version. The expansion of wealth and industry, which the peace- 
policy of Walpole begot, stimulated the nation to seek new outlets 
abroad, and led to the conquest of a vast Empire. When the 
eighteenth century opened, the King of England ruled, outside of 
these islands, over some two or three millions at the most. When 
the nineteenth century opened, these two or three had become at 
least a hundred millions. The colonies and settlements in America 
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and in Australia, the maritime dependencies, tbe Indies East and 
West, were mainly added to the Crown during the eighteenth 
century, and chiefly by the imperial policy of Chatham, So far as 
they were a genuine expansion of our industrial life, they are a 
permanent honour of the age; so far as they are the prizes of am¬ 
bitious adventure, they were the reversal of the system of Walpole. 
It was Chatham, says his bombastic monument in Guildhall, who 
made commerce to flourish by war. It is an ignoble epitaph, though 
Burke himself composed it. But for good or for evil, it was the 
policy and the age of the two Pitts which gave England her gigantic 
colonial and maritime Empire. And whether it be her strength and 
glory as many think it, or her weakness and burden as I bold it, it 
was assuredly one of the most momentous crises in the whole of our 
history. 

A change, at least as momentous, was effected at home from 
within. The latter half of the eighteenth century converted our 
people from a rural to a town population, made this essentially a 
manufacturing, not an agricultural country, and established the 
factory system. No industrial revolution so sudden and so thorough 
can be found in the history of our island. If we put this transforma¬ 
tion of active life beside the formation of the Empire beyond the 
seas, we shall find England swung round into a new world, as, in so 
short a time, has hardly ever befallen a nation. The change which 
in three generations has trebled our population, and made tbe old 
kingdom the mere heart of a huge Empire, led to portentous con¬ 
sequences both moral and material which were hardly understood 
till our own day. It is the singular boast of the nineteenth century 
to have covered this island with vast tracts of continuous cities and 
works, factories and pits; but it was the eighteenth century which 
made this possible. Appalling as are many of the forms which the 
fabulous expansion of industry has taken to-day, it is too late now to 
deplore or resist it. The best hours of the twentieth century, we all 
trust, will be given to reform tbe industrial extravagances of tbe 
nineteenth century; but it will be possible only on condition of 
accepting the industrial revolution which the eighteenth century 
brought about. 

Whatever be the issue of this great change in English life, there 
can be no question about the sterling qualities of the men to whose 
genius and energy it was due. The whole history of the English 
race has no richer page than that which records those hardy mariners 
who with Cook and Anson girdled the globe; the inventors and 
workers who made the roads and the canals, the docks and the light¬ 
houses, the furnaces and the mines, the machines and the engines: 
the art-potters like Wedgwood, inspired spinnera like Crompton, 
roadmakers like the blind Metcalfe, engineers like Sme&ton, dis¬ 
coverers like Watt, canalmakers like Bridgewater and Brindley, 
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like Bewick, optician* like Dollbud, iiiv^tswre like ^rit^ 
wTfgfel. ! v Let tig follow these men into their horiieS and their ihli. 
Sfoops, watch their lives Of hidefatigefele-te^^ #q^ChlM ^ 
into things beyond, let ns consider their patience* sfelf-deuiat, %n& 
faith ^before we caH their age Of all Others that 1 of quadkery, tadb* 
rujjbey, and fraud. WO may believe it rather the- : -agege£ eeienee, 
industry, and'invention. '"' 1 ■ : ■ ■; ft--- 

■"'A striking feature of those times was the dispersion Of intellectual 
activity in many local centres, though the entirepopulation 
island was hardly twice that of London to-day. Birmingham, Man-* 
chegter,' Derby, Bristol, Norwich, Leeds, Newcastle, and other towns 
were potent sources of science, art, and culture, and all the more 
vigorous that they depended little on the capital. A hundred years 
ago the population and extent of Birmingham was hardly one hun¬ 
dredth part Of What it is now. But what a wealth of industry, 
courage, science, and genius in that quiet Midland village lay grouped 
round Dr. Darwin and his Lunar Society; with James Watt and 
Matthew Boulton, then at work on their steam-engine, and Murdoch, 
the inventor of gas-lighting; and Wedgwood, the father of the 
Potteries ; and Hutton the bookseller, and Baskerville the printer, 
and Thomas Day, and Lovell Edgeworth; a group to whom often 
came Franklin, and Smeaton, and Black, and in their centre their 
great philosopher and guide and moving spirit, the noble Joseph 
Priestley. Little as we think of it now, that group, where the in¬ 
domitable Boulton kept open house, was a place of pilgrimage to the 
ardent minds of Europe; it was one of the intellectual cradles of 
modern civilisation. And it is interesting to remember that our 
great Charles Darwin is on both sides the grandson of men who were 
leading members of that Lunar Society, itself a provincial Royal 
Society. What forces lay within it! What a giant was Watt, fit td 
stand beside Gruiemberg and Columbus, as one of the few whose 
single discoveries have changed the course of human civilisation ! 
And, if we chose one man as a type of the intellectual energy of the 
century, we could hardly find a better than Joseph Priestley, though 
his was not the greatest mind of the centnry. His versatility, eager¬ 
ness, activity, and humanity; the immense range of his curiosity, in 
all things physical, moral, or social; his place in science, in theology, 
in philosophy, and in politics ; his peculiar relation to the Revolution; 
and the pathetic story of his unmerited sufferings, maymakehim 
the hero of the eighteenth century. v ; i v t 

The strength of the century lay neither in polities tier In Hat'; ft 
Ihy in breadth of understanding* In political genius^ in ftfetry, in 
art, the eighteenth was inferior to the seventeenth century^ and evefe 
to t&a«iiteeiith;in moraVin flocial,and immaterial, dov^lnpincntit 
was fiir infinrior to the nineteenth. But inphilosophy,in science, ifc 
mental versaMlity, it has hardly any equal in the ages. Herej espe^ 
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cially, it is imfiosable^ta^llixxi^^ti^ Timr-in ooe eomatry. ■ Polities, 
industry, and art are local* -Soioiice and naseaieh knew nothing of 
'Country, have no limitations of tongue* taoe* or government* In 
philosophy then the eeafary numbers Leibnitss, Vico, Berkeley, 
Montesquieu, Diderot, D-Alemberi, Condercet, Kant, Turgot, Hume, 
Adam Smit^ In science, it counts Buffon, Linnaeus, Lavohidr^ 
Laplace, Lamarck, Lagrange, Halley, Herschel, Franklin, Priestley^ 
Black, Cavendish, Volta, Cal van i, Bichat, and Hunter. To interpret 
its ideas, it had such masters of speech as Voltaire, Rousseau, Swift, 
Johnson, Gibbon, Lessing, Goethe, mid Burke. It organised into 
sciences (crystallising the data till then held in solution) physics, 
•chemistry, botany, zoology, comparative anatomy, electricity, pay* 
chology, and the elements of social science, both in history and in 
statics. It threw up these three dominant movements: (1) the idea 
of law in mind and in society, that is, the first postulate of mental 
and social science ; (2) that genius for synthesis of which the work of 
Buffon, of Linnaeus, and the Encyclopaedia itself, were all phases ; 
(3) that idea of social reconstruction, of which the New Regime of ’89, 
the American Republic, and our reformed Parliament are all pro* 
ducts. The seventeenth century can show perhaps a list of greater 
separate names, if we add those in poetry, politics, and art. But for 
mass, result, multiplicity, and organic power, it may be doubted if 
any century in modern history has more to show than the eigh¬ 
teenth. 

There is this stamp upon every stroke of eighteenth-century 
work : the habit of regarding things as wholes, bearing on life as a 
whole. Their thirst for knowledge is a practical, organic^ working 
thing ; their minds grasp a subject all round, to turn it to a useful 
end. The encyclopaedic spirit animates all: with a genius for clear¬ 
ness, comprehension, and arrangement. It was for the most part 
somewhat premature, often impatient, at times shallow, as was much 
of the work of Voltaire, Diderot, Johnson, and Goldsmith. But the 
slightest word of such men has to my ear a human ring, a living 
voice that I recognise as familiar. It awakens' me, and I am con¬ 
scious of being face to face with an interpreter of humanity to men. 
When they write histories whole centuries glow with life; we see 
and we hear the mighty tramp of ages. In twelve moderate octavos, 
through all which not a sentence could belong to any other book,' 
Gibbon has compressed the history of the world during more than k 
thousand years. Is there in all prose literature so perfect a book as 
this ? * - In .these days we write histories on far pretfo tinder methods; 
but for the story of ten ordinary years Mr. Fseeman and’Mr.Froude 
will require a thousand pages; and Macaul&y’s Brilliant annals, we 
are told, needed ’more time to write than the everfts needed to 
happm; ::i;: *" ‘ \ •* ' ‘ f “ ■’ • ' . 1 .r * ' 

I often take lip my Button. They .tell m; now that Buffon hardly 
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knewthe elements of his subject, and lived in the palaeozoic era o£ 
mmc®. It maybe, but I find in BufFon a commanding thought, 
the Earth and its living races in orderly relation, and in the centre 
Man with his touch of them and his contrast to them. What or* 
genic thought glows in every line of his majestic scheme ! What 
suggestions in it, what an education it is in itself! And if BufFon 
is not a man of science, assuredly he is a philosopher. No doubt, his 
ideas of fibres and cells were rudimentary, his embryology weak, and 
his histology rude; but he had the root of the matter when he treatecl 
of animals as living organisms, and not simply as accumulations of 
microscopic particles. Now BufFon is a typical worker of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, at its high-water mark of industry, variety of range, 
human interest, and organising life. 

We may take Adam Smith, Hume, Priestley, Franklin ; they are 
four of the best types of the century; with its keen hold on moral,., 
social, and physical truth at once; its genius for scientific and for 
social observation, its inexhaustible curiosity; and its continual sense 
that Mari stands face to face with Nature. They felt the grand 
dualism of all knowledge in a way that perhaps we fail to grasp it 
with our infinity of special information, and a certain hankering 
after spiritualities that we doubt, and infinitesimal analyses which 
cease to fructify. Adam Smith, the first (alas! perhaps the last) 
real economist, did not devote his life to polishing up a theory 
of rent. Astronomy, society, education, government, morals, psycho- 
logy, language, art, were in turns the subject of his study, and in all 
he was master; they all moved him alike, as part of man’s work on 
earth. He never would have founded Political Economy if he had 
merely been an economist. And all this is more true of Hume, 
with a range even wider, an insight keener, a judgment riper, a 
creative method even more original. And so, Priestley and Franklin i 
as keen about gases and electric flashes as about the good of the 
commonwealth and the foundations of human belief. And when. 
Turgot, himself one of the best of this band of social reformers, said 
of Franklin— 

Eripuit caelo fulmen, sceptrumque fcyraxmis, 

—it is true, in a wide sense, of them all, and especially of Turgot 
himself. They all sought to conquer the earth, as the dwelling-place 
of a reformed society of men. 

This encyclopaedic, social, spirit belongs to all alike. We recog¬ 
nise in all the zeal to make their knowledge fruitful, systematic^ 
common to all, useful to man. Out of fashion as such a thing is to 
us, every sentence they utter beam its meaning on its face; every 
book, every voyage, every discovery, is hailed with eureka through 
Europe; the voyages of travellers, or the surgical operation for 
cataract, instantly affect history, morals, logic, and philosophy. They 
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cannot rest till every corner of the planet is explored, till the races 
of man are compared, and the products of the earth are stored in 
museums, classified in orders, grouped into kingdoms. Science and 
social life, nay philosophy and morals, were strangely transformed 
when the limits and the form of Man’s Earth were first exactly realised* 
Cook and Banks, Anson and Bougainville, reveal to Europe the 
antipodes, and their human, brute, and vegetable worlds; and every 
science and every art is alive with new ideas; history, philosophy, 
morals, and social economy, are lit up with new laws. We see the 
same thing to-day; but the sacred fire perhaps bums with a soberer 
flame; the wonder and the sympathy are a little dulled by use; and 
through the mountains of our materials the volcanic shock of a new 
truth is less distinctly felt. 

The universal human interest of these men throbs in every page 
they write. Defoe is politician, romancer, theologian, economist, 
pamphleteer, and philosopher. Swift is all this, verse-maker, and 
many things beside. Voltaire is poet, historian, critic, moralist* 
letter-writer, polemist, arbiter in science, philosophy, and art in, 
general; like Virgil’s monster, with a hundred tongues and a 
hundred throats of brass. Diderot was a very encyclopaedic Briareus* 
But the intense social aim comes out in all alike, however different 
in nature and taste. Cowper himself has it, as he sits beside his 
tea-urn, watches his hare and his spaniel, or apostrophises his sofa. 
Fielding clothes it with flesh and blood, hot blood and solid flesh; 
it lights up the hackwork of Goldsmith, and sheds a fragrance for 
ever through his lovely idyll of the Vicar’s home; Johnson in bis 
arm-chair thunders it out as law to the club; Bentham tears up the 
old Statute-book by passionate appeals to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number; Burns sang for it the songs which will live for 
ever in English homes; Hogarth, the Fielding of the brush, paints 
it; Garrick, the most versatile of actors, played it; Mozart, the 
most sympathetic of all musicians, found its melody; Reynolds 
caught every smile on its cheek, and the light upon its eye ; and 
Hume, Adam Smith, Priestley, and Burke sounded some of its 
deepest notes. 

Of all in this century, three men stand out, in three countries, as 
types of its vast range, of its organising genius, of its hold on the 
reality behind the veil that we see:—Kant in Germany, Diderot in 
France, Hume in England. For us here, Hume is the dominant 
mind of the age ; with his consummate grasp of human life in all its- 
mor&l, social, and physical conditions; by his sense, good fellowship* 
urbanity, and manliness. This was not the age of the lonely 
thinkers in their studies, as Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, had been* 
Nor was it the age of Bacon, Pascal, Hobbes, and Locke; when 
philosophy was shaken by political and religious fanaticism. It wan 
not tbe age of the wonderful specialists of our own day, when 
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observation defy all attempts at system. ‘It was &n*g» 
tfofte Eke the Revival of thought and learning—but with a notable 
difference.' Its curiosity is as keen, its industry even greater;its 
^witalibrefe as abundant. But it is far less mWp its resources m 
•awiaiSMiiBi^ ■ 'it.» genius is constructive'; and its ruling spirit is 

gOcfiah It was the second and far greater Revival—that^lew Birth of 
time whereof the first line was led by Galileo, Harvey, Descartes, arid 
Bacon; whereof the second line was led by Newton, Leibnitz* 
Montesquieu, Hume, and Kant ; whereof the third line will be led 
By those who are to come. '* l - ■ 

In the progress of Europe, especially in its mental progress, there 
is an incessant ebb and flow, a continual give and take. The inteL 
lectual lead passes from one to the other, qualified and modified by 
each great individual genius. In the sixteenth century it was Spain 
and Italy, in the seventeenth it was Holland and England* in the 
eighteenths was France, and now perhaps it is Germany, which sets 
the tone, or fashion, in thought. For the first generation perhaps 
of the eighteenth century, England had the lead which Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Harvey, Cromwell, and William, had 
given her in the century preceding. The contemporaries of Newton, 
Locke, Dryden, Pope, Swift, Defoe, and Addison, were a force in 
-combination which the worshippers of Louis the Fourteenth did not 
immediately perceive, but which was above anything then extant 
in Europe. The revelation of this great intellectual strength in 
England was made by Montesquieu and Voltaire. Voltaire, if not 
exactly a thinker, was the greatest interpreter of ideas whom the 
world has ever seen; and became the greatest literary power in the 
whole history of letters. When in 1728 he took back to France 
Ms English experience and studies, .he carried with him the sacred 
fire of freedom whereby the supremacy of thought began to pass to 
France. Within ten years that fire lit up some of the greatest 
beacons of the modem world. Voltaire wrote his Essay on Manners 
in 1740; Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws appeared in 1748, and 
its influence was greater than that of any single work of Voltaire. 
The forty years, 1740-1780, were perhaps the most pregnant epoch 
in the history of human thought. It contained the works of Vol¬ 
taire, Montesquieu, Diderot, D’Alembert, Vauvenargues, Buffon, 
Lavoisier, Rousseau, the encyclopaedists, Condorcet, and Turgot in 
France; and, in England, those of Fielding, Richardson, Sterne, 
Gibbon, Robertson, Hume, Adam Smith, Priestley, Johnson, Gold- 
flmith, and Gray. During the last twenty years of the century 
France was absorbed in her tremendous Revolution* and again the 
supremacy in literature passed away from her to give to Germany 
Kantj Hegel, Goethe, Schiller, Beethoven; to give to England Burke, 
Bentham, Cowper, Bums, Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
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ShottA'Se^ways the battle of Mtae fi:am*ge*to age aa<hfrom shore 
to shore.. ; 

. .. This k not the piacefco dbcsas th ?aat m<wnient of the human 
mindwhieh is loosely-called. itfcelfevohdha®* As aa Oxford wit used 
to'say,* 4 to-sit in judgment on< the BevOl%itiim >is like mkmg iLtfo 
Fail of >Man^were t a-justifiable proceeding.’ Our. judgmento® all 
this depends on the hent ofour niindain theology, philosophy, and 
politic#, -One who holdSi On to his Bible chiefly for its damnatory re¬ 
sources, has assured, us that this was the Satanic Age. If we. look at 
its achievements, one is tempted to wish that our own ageweremore 
often visited by that accomplished gentleman. The century com¬ 
pletely transformed all that had previously-been known as to heat, gases, 
metals, electricity, plants, animals, tissues, diseases, geography, geology, 
the races, products and form of the earth, psychology, chronology, 
history, political and social and economic science. It would take a 
volume to enlarge on these. One can but give the names of those 
departments of knowledge. Compare the anatomical resources of Dr. 
Badcliffe with those of Hunter, Bichat, and Dupuytren ; the;chemical 
and physical notions of Boyle with those of Davy, Volta, and Galvani; 
the physiology of Boerhaave with that of Lamarck; compare the classi- 
ficatory notions of Bay with those of Buffon, Linnaeus, and Cuvier ; 
take the ideas on society of Hobbes or Harrington,and compare them 
with those of Hume, A. Smith, Burke, and Bentham ; compare 
Gibbon’s idea of history with that of Kalegh, Bacon, Milton. Compare 
the psychology of Kant with that of Descartes, or Locke and we 
see that the century made a stride, not as we have done by enlarging 
the sciences, but in creating them or turning their rudiments into 
mature organisms. • 

The weak side of the century was certainly in beauty; in poetry, 
and the arts of form. It was essentially the age of prose ; hut still 
it was not prosaic. , Its imaginative genius spoke in prose and not in 
verse. There is more poetry in the Vioar of Wakefield than in the 
Deserted Village, in Tom Joms than in Dope’s Iliad, and the death 
of Clarissa Harlowe is more like Sophocles .than the death of Addison’s 
Cato. The age did not do well in verse ; but if its verse tended to 
prose, its prose ever tended to rise into poetry. We want some word 
(Mr. Matthew Arnold will not let ns use. the word poetry) to express 
the imaginative power at work in prose, saturating it with the fra¬ 
grance of proportion and'form, shedding over the whole that indefinable 
charm of subtle suggestion, which belongs to rare thoughts* clothed 
in perfect words. Fox my part I find < the vision and tW&culty 
divine L in the inexhaustible vivaoiity of Towp Jones, in ilNt - mystafeua 
realism > of Robinson Qrusoe, in* the terrible tension of damsa’s 
tragedy, in the idyiiograce of the Vioar’s home* Ihis axh^mative 
finest heui Bev^ smce bpen vpaohedin prose save by* Welter Scott 
himself, and not even by hitn v in such inimitablewitchery ofword*. 
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JJ It be not poetry, it is quite unlike the prose that we read or write 
t6-day. 

Besides, one cannot allow that there is no poetry in the century, 
Let us give a liberal meaning to poetry; and where we find creative 
fancy, charm of phrase, the vivid tone of a distinct voice that we 
could recognise in a thousand—there, we are sure, is the poet. For 
my part, I go so far as to admit that to be poetry which is quite in¬ 
telligible, even if it have no subtlety, mystery, or inner meaning at all. 
Much as I prefer Shelley, I will not deny that Pope is a poet. 
Tennyson perhaps would never have run so near commonplace as do 
stanzas here and there in the famous 6 Elegy,’ but does anyone doubt 
that Gray’s Elegy is poetry ? And though Wordsworth is a greater 
man than Cowper, it is possible, bad there never been a 4 Task, 1 that 
there might never have been an 6 Excursion.’ The poetry of the 
century is below our lofty English average, but it is not contemptible; 
and when it is good it has some rare qualities indeed. 

In the poetry of the century are three distinct types: first, that 
of Pope; next, that of which the Elegy is the masterpiece; lastly, 
the songs of Burns. Now the first belongs to the age of Louis XIV. 
The second is the typical poetry of the century. The third is but 
the clarion that heralds the revolutionary outburst which gave us 
Byron, Shelley, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Goethe, and Schiller. 
Cowper in part belongs to the three types ; he is the connecting link 
between them all: touching Pope by his easy mastery of rime, akin 
to Gray by his exquisite culture and grace, foretelling Wordsworth 
and Shelley by bis moral and social earnestness. If the century pro¬ 
duced little true poetry, it produced some little that is very good, and 
a good deal which has some very fine qualities. The Rape of the 
Lock is a poem in a class by itself and Pope wrote other pieces of 
magical skill and verve. Goldsmith’s poems would please us more 
if be had not bettered them himself in his own prose. Burns wrote 
the most ringing songs in our literature. Cowper is a true poet of a 
veiy rare type, one of the most important in the development of 
English poetry. And Gray’s Elegy is better known and more widely 
loved than any single poem in our language. All this should be 
enough to save the age of prose from the charge of being prosaic. 

In the best poetry of the century (at least after Pope’s death) 
there is a new power, a new poetic field, a new source of poetry. The 
new source of poetry is the People; its new field is the home; the 
new power within it is to serve the cause of humanity. It told the 
short and simple annals of the poor. It is a field unknown to 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, or Pope. But Gold¬ 
smith has it in his heart of hearts; such men as Thomson and Collins 
and Beattie and Crabbe have it, though they remain on the lower 
ranges at their best; Burns is the very prophet of it; and it glows 
in a gentle hermit-like way in every murmur of Cowper’s tender 
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soul. The Task is by reason of this one of the landmarks of our 
literature, though its own nobler progeny may have lessened its 
charm to us. It is because the original charm is still as fresh as 
ever, that we may call the ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard’ the 
central poem of the age. Our young word-mongers and unutterables 
will tell us to-day that its moralising is as obvious as a tombstone, 
that its melofty is rudimentary and its epithets almost trivial. Yes t 
and for that reason it has sunk into the soul of all who speak the 
English tongue; it has created the new poetry of the cottage; its 
very surrender of brilliancy, subtlety, or novelty is its strength. 
The sustained undertone of pathos, the magical unity of its thought 
and its colouring, the simple humanity of it, all these make the 
‘Elegy’ the poem of the eighteenth century, the voice of the humane 
age at its best. 

Poetry is the central art; but it is not all art: and the art of the 
century deserves a word. We may give up architecture at once. 
People were so much absorbed in making their homes comfortable 
within, that they seemed blind to ugliness elsewhere; and if Mr. 
Ruskin is certain that Satan had to do with the Churches of the 
Georgian era, there is no means of disproving it. But Reynolds 
remains the greatest English painter; Gainsborough and Romney 
have not been surpassed in their own line; Hogarth remains still our 
greatest humourist with the pencil; Garrick is still our greatest 
actor; Flaxman is still our greatest sculptor; and it is well to re¬ 
member that Turner was of the Royal Academy before the century 
was out. But besides all these, Crome, Stothard, Blake, Bewick, 
Chippendale, Wedgwood, and Bartolozzi worked in the century— 
and in their given lines these men have never been surpassed. 

There is another art which lies closer to civilisation than any art 
but poetry. Music is a better test of the moral culture of an age 
than its painting, or its sculpture, or even its architecture. Music, 
by its nature, is ubiquitous, as much almost as poetry itself, in one 
sense more so, for its vernacular tongue is common to mankind. 
Music in its nature is social, it can enter every home, it is not the 
privilege of the rich; and thus it belongs to the social and domestic 
life of a people, as painting and sculpture, the arts of the few, never 
have done or can do. It touches the heart and the character as the 
arts of form have never sought to do, at least in the modern world. 
When we test the civilisation of an age by its art, we should look to 
its music next to its poetry, and sometimes even more than to its 
poetry. Critics who talk about the debasement of the age when 
churchwardens built those mongrel temples must assuredly be deaf. 
Those churchwardens and the rest of the congregation wept as they 
listened to Handel and Mozart. One wearies of hearing how grand 
and precious a time is ours, now that we can draw a cornflower rights 

Music is the art of the eighteenth centujy, the art wherein it 
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of music (except the pfoin soiig,part eongy dance, 
mad masa^is the creation of the eighteeiatli eetottt^: opera, sonata, 
tx&cert&j symphony, oratorio; and the' full uses of instrumentation + 
harmony air, chorus, march, and fugue, all belong > to that age; If 
one thinks of the pathos of those great songs, of the majesty of those 
fiail quires, of the inexhaustible melody of their opera^ and all that 
Baehj Htodel, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, and the early years of Beet¬ 
hoven gate us, it is strange to hear that that age was dead to art; 
Neither the age Which gave us the Madonnas and the Sistine, nor 
the age which gave us .Reims tod Westminster Abbey; nor even 
the age which gave us the Parthenon, did more for hmhanity than 
the age to which we owe the oratorios, and the operas, the sonatas, 
symphonies, and masses of the great age of music. 

Not merely was music of the highest order produced, not merely 
did that age create almost all the great orders of music, but the 
generation gave itself to music with a passion such as marks all ages 
wherein art reaches its zenith. When Handel and Buononcini, Gluck 
and Piccinni, Farinelii and Caffarelli, divided the town, it was not 
with the languid partisanship which amuses our leisure, but with 
the passions of the Red and Green factions in the Circus of Byzantium. 
England, it is true, bad few musicians of its own; but Handel is 
for practical purposes an English musician, and the great Italian 
singers and the great German masters were never more truly at 
home than when surrounded by English admirers. Our people bore 
their fair share in this new Birth of Aft, especially if our national 
anthem was really the product of this age. And not our people only, 
but the men of culture, of rank, of power, and the Court itself. 
And the story that the King caused the whole house to rise when the 
Hallelujah Chorus was heard is a happy symbol of the enthusiasm of 
the time. 

Their music showed that their hearts were in the right place; but 
they showed it in more practical ways. The age, with all its gross¬ 
ness, laid the seeds of those social reforms, which it is the boast of 
onr own time to have matured. It was then that the greatest part 
of the Hospitals as we know them were founded; the Asylums, Refor¬ 
matories, Infirmaries, Benefit Societies, Sunday Schools, and the like. 
It was then, amidst a sea of misery and cruelty, that Howard began 
what Burke called 4 his circumnavigation of charity/ Then too 
began that holy war againBt slavery and the slave trade, against bar¬ 
barous punishments, foul prisons, against the abuses of justice, the 
war with ignorance, drunkenness, and vice. Captain Ceram, and 
Jonas Hanway, and John Howard, and Thomas Raikes, led the way 
for those social efforts which have taken such proportions; Jeremy 
Bentham and Samuel Romilly struck at the abuses of law ; Clarkson 
and Wilberforce and the anti-slavery reformers at slavery and the 
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trade in men. Methodism, or rather religious earnestness, lies at 
the heart of the eighteenth century; and , the work of Wesley and* 
Whitefield .is as much a part of its life, as the work of Johnson 
or Hume or Watt That great revival of spiritual energy in the 
midst of a sceptical and jovial society was no accident, nor was it 
merely the impulse of two great souls. It is the same humanity 
which breathes through the scepticism of Hume, and the humour of 
Fielding; and it runs like a silver thread through the whole fabric 
of that epoch, Cpwper is its poet, Wilberforee was its orator, White- 
field was its preacher, Wesley was its legislator, and Priestley himself 
the philosopher whom it cast forth. The abolition of slavery, a 
religious respect for the most miserable of human beings as a human 
soul, is its great work in the world. This was the central result of 
the eighteenth century ; nor can any -century in history show a 
nobler. The new gospel of duty to our neighbour, was of the very 
essence of that age. The French devolution itself is but the social 
form of the same spirit. He who misses this will never understand 
the eighteenth century. It means Howard and Clarkson just as 
much as it means Fielding and Gibbon-; it means Wesley and 
Whitefield quite as much as it means Hume or Watt. iAnd they 
who shall see how to reconcile Berkeley with Fielding, Wesley with 
Hume, and Watt with Cowper, so. that all may be brought home la¬ 
the fold of humanity at last, will not only interpret aright tbs 
eighteenth century, but they will anticipate the task of the 
twentieth. 

A few words about the eighteenth century afford no space to 
touch on the greatest event of it—the, Revolutionary crisis itself 
The intellectual preparation for it is all that we can here note ; and 
we may hear the rumblings of the great earthquake in every page of 
Hume, Adam Smith, Priestley, and Bentham; nay in Cowper aud Burns 
and Wordsworth and Coleridge. The ‘ Eights of Man,’ the ‘ Declaration 
of Independence,’ ‘theNegro’s Complaint,’ ‘ the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number,’ ‘ A man’s a man for a’ that,’ the ‘ new birth ’ of 
the Methodists: were all phases of one movement to attain the full 
conditions of humanity. The Revolution did not happen in 1789 nor 
in 1793. The Terror was in ’93; the Old System collapsed in ’89* 
But the Revolution is continuing still, violent in France, deep and 
quiet in England, No one of its problems is completely solved ; no 
one of them is removed from solution ; no one of its creations has 
complete possession of the field. The reconstruction begun more 
than a hundred years ago is doing still. For they see history npeide 
down who look at the Revolution as a confiagration instead of a 
reconstruction; or who find in the eighteenth century ja suicide, 
instead of finding a birth. ^ , 

Fjmmw Habbisok* 
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THE TR UTH ABO UT ROSSETTI. 

It is immediately after a great man’s death that the most confused 
and erroneous notions of his work and his personality are apt to prevail. 
Facts and incidents which, during his life, had been unknown save 
ix> his private friends become then for the first time public property. 
And it is in the nature of things that whatever facts are brought 
prominently forward while public curiosity about him is most active 
become deeply impressed upon the public imagination—so deeply in¬ 
deed that an entire generation has to pass before the impression made 
by them can be removed or even modified. The case of Keats 
illustrates what I mean. Partly owing to the poet’s dying so young, 
and so shortly after the attacks made upon him by the reviews, and 
partly owing to the pathos and the power of Shelley’s 4 Adonais,’ 
Keats was universally believed to have been (as Byron says) 6 snuffed 
out by an article.’ And not all the display of noble and manly temper 
in his^poems and in his letters—not all the eloquent asseverations of 
Lord Houghton that the young poet took his castigations with forti¬ 
tude, have ever yet been able to remove the popular impression that 
Keats was 4 snuffed out by an article.’ The same remark applies to 
Edgar Poe and those malignant calumnies of Griswold which Mr. 
Ingram has challenged, but most likely challenged in vain. 

It behoves the friends of Rossetti to see that he does not Bhare 
the Same fate. Many misconceptions about his art and himself are 
already taking root. Upon these I propose to say a few words— 
touching first upon certain misconceptions as to the special meaning of 
Rossetti’s art, and secondly upon certain misconceptions as to Rossetti’s 
personal character and influence as a man. 

Howsoever imperfectly I may perform the first portion of my task, 
it might be supposed that I should find no difficulty whatever in 
speaking of the personal character of one with whom I was on terms 
of brotherly intimacy for so long. But, in truth, it is j Ust here where 
my chief difficulty lies. For I know not what friend of Rossetti’s 
can assume the judicial attitude when speaking of him. I know not 
who shall render in words a character so fascinating, so original, and 
yet so self-contradictory. At one moment exhibiting, as Rossetti 
would, the sagacity of the most astute man of affairs, at the next the 
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perversities and the whimsical vagaries of a schoolboy; startling ur 
at one moment as he would startle us with the brillianee of; the most 
accomplished wit, at the next with a spontaneous tenderness like that 
of a woman or else with some trait of simplicity and naivete like that 
of a child-—it is no wonder that misconceptions about a character 
so Protean should prevail. Nor is it any wonder that to ns who loved 
him, the naifle Rossetti was a word of music that never suggested the 
works but always the man. I say * to us who loved him/ and the category 
includes all who knew him, for he was a man whom it was impossible 
to know without deeply loving, and I willjaot deny that it was neces¬ 
sary that he should be deeply loved before he could be fully known. 
Perhaps the strongest proof of this is that, notwithstanding all those 
c weaknesses * upon which the garish light of the public press has 
lately been flashing—notwithstanding the seclusion in which, of late 
years, he lived— c the jealous seclusion/ as an illustrious painter has 
phrased it—which shut out at last not merely the outside world, but 
even the men of genius who had shared with him those youthful and 
noble struggles for art which have come to such a great fruition— 
notwithstanding all this, I say, these early friends of Rossetti's never 
lost their affectionate regard for him. Indeed, how could they lose 
that regard, howsoever wilful he might have grown ? so irresistible 
was he, so winsome and so affectionate, so open of heart (save when in 
the grip of the terrible and unmanning drug which is associated with 
his name), so generous in his appreciation of other men’s work, SO free 
from all rivalries and jealousies and vulgar greed for fame. These old 
friends of his know how impossible it was to enjoy his friendship 
without prizing it as one of the sweetest things in life, how impossible 
it is to lose him without feeling that the loss can never be repaired. 
They will realise, too, how the mere act of writing about him cannot 
but bring hack with an almost intolerable vividness the happiness 
that he who pens these words had once and has lost—the happiness 
of retiring to the quiet studio of this rare genius, whose real life (as 
the Spectator has said) was * more that of Florence in the fourteenth 
than London in the nineteenth century/ where, indeed, London’s 
noisy contentions became dreams, and where, night after night, as the 
‘ small hours ’ fled and were followed by large ones, not his face only, 
hut the face of Michael Angelo, seemed moving, and not his voice 
only, but the voice of Dante, seemed murmuring in the Bhadows of 
the room. 

But to proceed to the business in hand. With regard, first, 
to the meaning and function of Rossetti in contemporary art and 
poetry: up to the present moment all that the general public has 
known of Rossetti’s work has been that the latest and most notable 
development of English art—the rendering of absolutely poetic 
motives by realistic methods—had originated witli a poet-painter 
who kept himself aloof from all competitors, painting bis pictures to 
Vol. XIII.— No. 73. EE 



pl«we liimflelf alon«. And if tlie i^pofrta of liis wdtk 
brought away by those few favoured erics who did know it were 
iisofe by scepticism and irritation, neither they nor the wilful 
painter himself had a just cause of compiaint, ! 'think; To betold 
that no such wealth of imaginative design and no 4?uch marvels af 
colour had been seen in the modem world of art as’might be' any 
day seen if only a certain proud painter would condesdend to show 
Ms pictures is not calculated to arouse the most amiable feelings of 
whi6h human nature is capable. This mysterious artist, who refused 
to appear with his fellows in an open court of criticism, but 
whose admirers, nevertheless, claimed for him all the^hoiMiS''cf ; 
having appeared there and of having won there the brightest 
crown—who and what was he? What droits du seigneur had he 
that exempted him from the common sanctions of the domain of 
Art ? But it is vain to contest any man’s claims by challenging 
the pretensions of his admirers, and such quarrels as this are never 
adjusted save, alas! by that one high Power who knows no favouritism 
and who adjusts everything. Death is indeed a peacemaker and 
gives, at last, every man his due. Let this be the balm for every 
unhappy critic-ridden poet and painter, that even artistic and literary 
criticism knows its duty, knows how to be just, and perhaps generous, 
if the man whose works come up for judgment will first do his 
duty by dying. The most appreciative and glowing recognitions of 
Rossetti’s claims as a poet-painter have been made in quarters 
where perhaps he himself would have least expected them. 

The Times, the Daily Telegraph , the Athenaeum, the Spectator, 
the Comhill Magazine, may be assumed perhaps to represent all 
sections of the community ; and these have vied with each other in 
doing honour to Rossetti and his works. It is impossible to quote 
more than a word or two:— 

Rossetti (says the Times of December 30,1882) is perhaps among modem artists 
tire one in whom genius (properly so called) manifested itself in the most striking 
manner. The beauty of this large and elaborate composition (‘ Dante’s Dream ’) the 
grief in Dante’s countenance, the loveliness of the dead Beatrice, the symbolic 
significance of the accessories*, it would be impossible to render in words. 

And as glowing as this is the praise of the Daily Telegraph and 
other papers f— 

There is not (says the Spectator of January 6,1883), a single living colourist 
in Europe (we will give our readers Asia, Africa, and America in), whose pictures 
would not look cold and day-like, if placed in this gallery ; there is not a single 
colourist the world has ever seen, beside whose painting some of these might not 
hang, and hold their own. We are net speaking hastily or in exaggeration ip say¬ 
ing this ; it is a literal fact that there is no lovelier colour in existence than that of 
which there are many specimens here. 

And the same journal (of January 27,1883), in n second article 
of very great acuteness, says:— 
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v Hi*be*t work will bcibatwhieh datonafcwa hi* &»e r and «f this we aayagaia 
th^in.beamty of colour and poatic^iiwpirfttiontbe world lies wyet never^een it# 
equal. \ t v , ^ , 

I-will mot quote from Hi# Aih£ 7 hG 6 um,f<n,& good and ill re* 
port, that- journal has from the first declared Rossetti to be, notwith* 
stauding all executive shortcomings, one of the most poetic living 
artists in th£ world. 

‘As poems in colour,’ says Mr. Quilter, ‘the world has seen 
nothing finer than Rossetti’s pictures since the days of Titian.’ 

Still, as I have said, many grave misconceptions are rife as to the 
real spirit informing Rossetti’s art, and it is of these first I wish to 
speak. It has, for instance, been pretty generally assumed that 
because Rossetti was a poet he was not a born artist. And, finding 
descriptive sonnets upon the frames of Rossetti’s pictures, the critics 
have inferred, without further inquiry, that the pictures were pro¬ 
duced as illustrations to the sonnets. The opposite of this is tine 
truth: the sonnets were always written after the production of the 
pictures—written sometimes with difficulty and at the request* of the 
buyer. The case of the ‘Blessed Damozel’ is the only instance of 
the poem’s having been produced before the painting. 

This misconception has been fortified by certain inadvertent 
words of those who knew him well and who have his fame at heart* 
Mr* Sharp (in his full and valuable but hastily written monograph 
on Rossetti and his works), in speaking of the ‘Blessed Damozel,’ Bays 
that ‘ the statement is greatly if not wholly true that Rossetti waa 
bom a poet and made himself an artist.’ And Mr. Hall Caine 
repeats certain words used in conversation by Rossetti which led Mr. 
Caine (as similar words once led me) to think that Rossetti himself 
believed his plastic gift to be secondary to his poetic. What a man 
believes of bis own endowments may not perhaps go for much; but, 
in all his self-criticisms, Rossetti was most inconsistent—most contra¬ 
dictory. He has often told me that he felt his special function to 
be that of the painter, and that from his earliest childhood his 
ambition was to become one. The evidence of his work, however,, 
is sufficient here. ‘ The greatest of English colourists ’ is, at least, a 
* bom artist.’ 

No doubt the reluctance which we all feel to accept an artist in 
more arts than one is based upon common-sense. All arts, even the 
most objective, must come, one would think, from an unusually eager 
yearning to express personality. And the very force with wMch this 
egoism throws itself into one artistic medium is likely iowei&euthe 
energies in other media. Poets, for instance, have alwaysb^ 
of writing about music, just as they, now, are fond of writing about 
pictures* But, as regards the poets of the past, with the single 
exception of Milton it might be difficult to find any English poet 
who really shows the musical gift or even a gemtine love of music. 

B b 2 
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la iftogt <caaes. it would seem that metrical music and verbal melody 
^$>0, the poet so all-sufficing that none other is needed* I need 
sally point to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Scott. And so 
ns tp painting, a poet’s vision seems, in most cases, toneed verbal 
w$$bm than plastic expression. Standing before a picture, if a man 
cannot stand and absorb its beauty quietly—if he must talk about 
it, describe it, translate it into words before he canSenjoy it, his 
artistic endowment is likely to be literary rather than plastic. Yet 
if poets as a rule come under this category, there are exceptions 
to the rule, as the history of Italian art shows. .Rossetti had the 
insensibility to music which has been hitherto common with 
English poets, but his imaginative conceptions came to him, as I 
know, in actual pictures which he afterwards translated into words. 
And, even if it were true that he succeeded in expressing his 
imaginative vision better in poetry than in painting (which I deny), 
we have to consider the immense mechanical difficulties to be over¬ 
come in painting before the imagination can have the fair play it 
has in poetry, and Rossetti's imperfect art-training must also be taken 
into account. 

Another misconception in connection with Rossetti is that his 
art represents a school. It simply represents himself, although, no 
doubt, the early influence upon him of Madox Brown’s dramatic 
methods was immense. The Rossetti note is the note of originality, 
the note of artistic creation. He inyented his own style in poetry as 
surely as Shelley invented his; he invented his own style in painting 
as surely as Titian invented his; he invented his own new type of 
female beauty as surely as Lionardo invented his. Hence it is that, 
apart from his own direct personal achievements, Rossetti’s reflected 
influence throughout the entire world of English taste has been as 
potent almost as the influence of Darwin throughout the entire world 
of English thought. Not only in our poetry and our painting, but 
iu our decoration, our household furniture—even in our taste 
for blue china and in the binding of our books, may the spirit 
of Rossetti be traced directly or indirectly. Whether this in¬ 
fluence is to be a permanent force or a fugitive fashion may be a 
disputable point, but beyond all disputation is its present potency. 
Yet, in a certain deep sense, no man is original. ‘It belongs to the 
great Vishnu alone to create a world.’ And it is because, iu this deep 
sense, Rossetti, so far from being original, is the very type of Art as 
it stands in its relation to history and to the growth of the human 
mind, that his claim to our attention is so great. 

This is what I mean. Had the Committee at Burlington House 
purposely arranged Galleries Nos. 4 and 5 with the view of contrasting 
the artistic temper of the eighteenth century with the artistic temper 
which, if Rossetti’s work is vital, may become the characteristic note of 
our own day, they could not have done so more effectually than by hang- 
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tog in onegallery the Reynoldsesithe tiafri^rodgii*, and the Romneys, 
and in the other those wonderM ( incarnate poems* which have of 
late years been silently colouring* the upper atmosphere of English 
art, as the Opal of Arden coloured the cloud temples of the spirits of 
the air, though imprisoned by the gnomes at the roots Of the Mils. 
To pass ion} one gallery to the other was to pass from the comfort¬ 
able world of domestic materialism which the eighteenth century 
accepted as the final cause (and a most worthy final cause) of the 
entire universe, to those older worlds of wonder and mystery which, 
though nowadays mirrored only in the eyes of poets and children, 
are as real, perhaps, as London is or as Nineveh was. And this con¬ 
trast of the two styles and tempers is seen in the portraits and half- 
length subjects quite as vividly as in the elaborate dramatic designs. 
On all the faces in Gallery 4 we see the same smug and smiling 
acceptance of ‘ things as they be ’ which characterises the eighteenth 
century in its arts and its poetry no less than in its philosophy. In 
all the faces of Gallery 5 we find that deep sense of something under¬ 
lying and overlying this domestic materialism—higher than the lamps 
of London, deeper than the Bank cellars—that sense of the weird and 
the mysterious which we call Romantic , aud which never appeared in 
English art before Blake, and never appeared in English poetry from 
the advent of English Augustanism to the ‘ Romantic Revival ’ which 
we associate chiefly with the names of Scott and Coleridge. And, 
inasmuch as the contrast here afforded has not merely a great and 
deep artistic value, but has also a philosophical meaning no less 
great and no less deep, the exhibition is as interesting to the student 
of history as to the lover of poetic art. That art so spiritualisttc as 
that of Gallery 5 should not have preceded but should have followed 
art so ipaterialistic as that of Gallery 4 is not, however, more re¬ 
markable than that such poetry as Coleridge’s Christabel, Keats’s La 
Belle Dame sans Merci, Rossetti’s Sister Helen and Rose Mary, 
should have followed a poetic literature whose philosophy was ex¬ 
pressed by Pope’s Essay on Man and whose imagination was 
adequately represented by the Rape of the Loch, But any philo¬ 
sophy of history, any schebae of the evolution of human thought 
which ignores such facts as these comes, surely, ‘ in a questionable 
shape.’ This vaBt subject is of course beyond my present scope, 
yet I must say a word upon it. A gradual moving from the temper 
of wonder to the temper of acceptance is, no doubt, seen in the 
history of Greek art, and, indeed, in the early history of ^rrtiihettn 
civilisation. But because this is so, can we, with tW 
JEschylus before us—can we, with these two galleries before 
ns, assume, first, that to move from the temper of WoAdir to the 
temper of acceptance is an inevitable law of the human mind; and, 
secondly, that, from the temper of acceptance back to tbe temper of 
wonder and mystery, the human mind does xfot and cannot return ? 
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No $#ubt European history does f show that, as civilisation grown 
ripe and more complex, an Man’s increasing dominance'over 
the ’power* of Nature relieves Mm, in the stn^gle for life, fioto 
almost all pressure save that of the Social forces surrounding him, 
theSe social forces assume more and more importanee/tiil evOh the 
primal harmonies and antagonisms of Nature herself sejm governed 
by them ; and the great truth, which was ever present in more 
primitive times, is forgotten that, older than society, nay, older than 
the earth, the sun, the moon, and the stars, is 6 She whose house is 
the night, and on whose dark bosom the constellations glitter for ah 
hour.’ All this is true, no doubt; but then the history of Hellas is 
not the history of the world. Moreover it is among the Greek poets 
themselves that JEschylus stands, the king of them all. But, suppose 
we were to find that, just where Greek religious art ends (in actual, 
realistic representation), other religious arts, like the Egyptian, begin, 
becoming less and less realistic, more and more symbolical, as they 
grow older ? Suppose we were to find that some great civilisation, 
-after having reached the stage of acceptance, had turned back and 
become haunted by a sense of mystery as deep as ever? What be¬ 
comes, then, of this symmetrical ‘evolution of human thought’ 
known to the popular philosophy of history ? Now, this is exactly 
what we do see in the religious art of Egypt; it is exactly what we 
vb see in the symbolical overgrowths that have choked up the 
purity of Buddhism ; it is exactly what we do see on comparing the 
art of the eighteenth century with the pictures in Gallery No. 5 ; and 
on comparing the common-sense poetry of Dryden and Pope with the 
poetry of Shelley, Coleridge, and their special followers. 

And now I have reached what I wanted to say upon this head. 
Because Rossetti, in an age of domestic materialism, was the ope artist 
and the one poet who was steeped in a sense of mystery as genuine as 
though he lived in the Middle Ages, he stands alone among contem- 
jporary painters, he stands alone among contemporary English poets. 

is a study for the philosophical critic more interesting than any 
-other painter or any other poet of our time. This is hot to say that 
die was the greatest artist of his time o/ the greatest poet. All art 
.is divisible into two kinds : (1) that which is primarily symbolical, 
and is defined by the Eastern mind, through Zoroaster, as * apparent 
pictures of unapparent realities; ’ (2) that which is dramatic or 
imitative of Nature* and defined by the Western mind trough Goethe 
as ‘Simple Representation.* And he would be a presumptuous 
critic who should say that one style is intrinsically greater than the 
other. - * rm 

The European Romantic art of the Middle Ages is covered as fully 
by Zordaster’s definition as what we call * classic ’ and 4 neo-classic 1 or 
‘Protestant’ art is covered by Goethe’s. Not "that‘Hellenic art 
(plastic art, I mean) does always avoid symbol, as many a beautiful 
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Greek vase could testify* , bo^^ix Heltenic and Bomantic 

symbol the difference is one of kind; in the one case the symbol 
is a mere indication of actual uaapparei^ phenomena; in the other 
it is' the voice of the Powersby wham ^hcnomena are projected and 
governed. In the one cage the never, for on© moment, 

interferes with ‘ the sweet acceptance and melodious utterance of the 
beauty of t&e cosmos as4t is,’ which X have, on a former occasion, 
attributed to the classic temper as 4 disclosed by all Greek poets 
save JSsehylus; ’ in the other, the symbol points as the needle to the 
pole to those 4 unapparent realities ’ of which 4 apparent pictures’ are 
but the symbols* That the infirmity of classic art and neo-classic 
art should be a tendency to sensuousness, and that the infirmity of 
Bomantic art should be a tendency to asceticism is obvious* for the 
former is the voice of the flesh, and the latter is the voice of the 
spirit. And, indeed, the warring of these two principles has been 
going on ever since the beginning of Christian art; it goes on still. 
There are those in our own time who think that, in exchanging 
romanticism for classicism everything was lost to poetry and art. 
There are others who think with the Egyptians 4 that the Greeks 
were always children,’ that 4 the beautiful acceptance’ known 
to the Hellenic temper is dead for ever; and that romanticism, 
in some form, is a necessity of man’s soul, burdened as it now 
is with the riddle of the painful earth. Now, if we trace the 
story of Bomantic Art from the early Catholic painters down to 
the irruption of bastard classicism after the Reformation, we shall 
find, I believe, that romanticism never needed more than one great 
discovery to enable it to cover the whole of human life in its modem 
development—the discovery that, although the spirit is ‘greater than 
the flesh,’ the spirit can never be reached by killing the flesh; that, 
although there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in our philosophy, there is not a necessary connection between 
.asceticism and that which is the soul of romance—mysticism. 

Now this discovery has been made—made by two English poet- 
painters, William Blake and Dante Gabriel Bossetti; for, considerable 
as was the influence of Blake upon Bossetti, it is quite certain that, 
with such a peculiar combination of forces as we see in Bossetti, 4 a 
mystic by temperament and right of birth,’ he must eventually We 
madethe discovery for himself. 

. After such writers as Mr. W. B. Scott, Mr. Swinburne, 

. M. Bossetti, and Mr. Comyns-Carr, there is but 
to say as to what form the artistic energy took in ^^ Wt.all 
that concerns me here is the fact that, though Blake^qW^i*** Ways 
to render the 4 unapparent realities’ which hejaw no man 

knew better than he that through <ngwm> Oft* the soul 
^prehead the workings, mysterious and impeiw%of these 4 realities,’ 
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■Ifemfawxmn powers, who govera,whiie itay wppeftr wtmgwimn, 
ait^batisseeu. : ; , '• ■ ''• 

tagard to Rossetti, so one can under stand Ms gsskis 
%ho : 4oe8 not observe how, in his earliest picture*^ a tempeTat once 
>myaiicand sensuous is struggling with those traditions of asceticism 
which were inseparable from early Christian art,and how gradually 
but irresistibly his own sensuous nature asserted itself ti& asceticism 
at last was eliminated, while mysticism remained; and how, in later 
years, the mystic temper dominated all his energies, leading him back 
to a spiritualisation of the flesh, but not to asceticism—-Jeading Mm, 
in short, to a change of methods in the painting of flesh, in order to give 
it a mysticism it can perhaps never sustain without asceticism. ; 

And this is why I have discussed so fully this portion of my 
subject, for it explains what has been called ‘the decadence 
of Rossetti’s art.’ To eliminate asceticism, from romantic art, 
and yet to remain -romantic , to retain that mysticism which alone 
can give life to romantic art , and yet to be as sensuous as the 
Titians who revived sensuousness at the sacrifice of mysticism, was 
the quest , mow or less conscious , of Rossetti's genius . 

And let it always be remembered that to Rossetti the human 
body, like everything in Nature, was rich in symbol. Every feature 
had" its suggestive value. To him the mouth really represented the 
sensuous part of the face no less certainly than the eyes represented 
the spiritual part; and, if in certain heads the sensuous fulness of the 
lips became scarcely Caucasian, this was a necessary correction to eyes 
which became on their part over-mystical in their spirituality. And 
this grew upon him. Take, for instance, ‘ Pandora.’ Beautiful as were 
the early versions of this noble drawing, Rossetti felt that they were 
not sufficiently mysterious for such a subject as treated in the 
romantic temper, and he produced another version which, to a poetic 
imagination such as his own, was infinitely more satisfactory because 
more symbolical. There was, I say, no decadence in Rossetti’s execu¬ 
tive skill, but he was always making experiments in flesh-painting. As 
the sense of mystery grew upon him, the corporeal pari of man 
seemed more and more to be but the symbol of the spiritual; and 
more and more did he try to render it so. Down to the very last all 
his faculties remained unimpaired, and he could have paintedfleshas 
brilliantly as he painted it in the ‘Beloved’ and ‘Monna fauna;’ 
but, by a method of his own (laying in his heads in ‘ genuine ultra¬ 
marine’and white), he hoped to give, and did give, in his after- 
painting that mysterious and dreamy suggestiveness to the flesh 
which hU mysterious conceptions required. But over and over 
again did a friend who during the last nine or ten years of his life 
use^ ^ nee his works in every stage warn him that he was trying to 
malm a corporeal medium do what it never can do, what can only be 
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done indeed by the symbolical «aedi«itt ^f langtagoM.*; represent 
to the ordinary imagination the virioiscf a mysti^i jjoet^ The 
‘ Astarte Syriaoa * is a ease in point. It was this same friend fte, on 
seeing the magnificent chalk head afterwards used for thispioture, 
s ugg ested that it expressed exactly theidea of one of the Oriental 
Veatises—(A1 Husa, perhaps—-or else the Syrian Venn#) Who, 
growing less and less mystical as she travelled, became the Aphro¬ 
dite of Western poetry. After he had painted the head, the friend 
perceived and told him that, striking as was the shadowy sombre¬ 
ness and admirably as it rendered the mystical idea, * the British 
buyer would not stand it.’ And after a little reflection Rosseftti 
thought so too. He took another canvas and began afresh* But 
the mystery of the subject again overpowered bim, and be made 
it as dark and sombre as ever. It is easy to see why this picture 
has been somewhat roughly handled by the critics; but to those who 
know and feel what Rossetti tried to express by it, and did express 
with amazing subtlety and power—the mystic type of all Eastern, 
and yet the mother of all Western, beauty—it will be one of his 
most interesting and characteristic pictures. But it is just here 
where such an*artistic medium as painting, which has to act physically 
upon the senses, falls so far short of such a medium as poetry, which 
never actualises but acts directly upon the imagination and the 
intellect. The sombre and mysterious face of the Syrian Venus 
which, in a poem, Rossetti could so easily and so perfectly have 
indicated (for poetry only indicates, it does not actualise), could 
never be rendered in a painting save to the apprehension of a very 
few. 1 ■ ■ - f 

And a still more striking instance of the difficulty of rendering 
by painting subjects that are specially adapted to be rendered 
by poetry is seen in the 4 Blessed Damozel.’ To pass from the poem 
to the painting is something like passing from the poem of the 
Midsummer Night*8 Dream to the acted play of the Midsummer 
Night's Dream upon the London boards. But in each case this con 
trast is owing to the perfection of the literary rendering as much as 
to the imperfection of the other. 

The wa/ in which mysticism will grow in the mind where it has 
once taken root, we see not only in Rossetti, but in Blake and also 
in such a poet as Calderon. In his later years, Rossetti began to 
know something of Calderon, and it was interesting to ntotar Hint 
after a while he would speak of him in the same breath WitkBbak- 
speare. Calderon, with his types instead of characters andMa 
bols for dramatic utterances, seems but ‘a sorry Shataipeire^to most 
of ns ; but, thorough as was Rossetti’s appreciation ofShakspeare, the 
mysticism of the Spanish dramatist could strike a chord within him 
which not even Shakspeare could often reach* ForinShakspeare the*© 
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judging from the eases of C&ld^Ton&jidBUke 9 oiSbkleymd 
Bometti, m * antagonistic rather than sympafcheticto mefcai&ysios} and 
tine.via a very suggestive fact, as it seems to me. ? After aB that had 
heensaid about Shelley’s metaphysical instinct, Trela^ny priate twoor 
three eentences which show that Shelley, with all his mysiioism, did 
act know what metaphysical speculation meant. Aa8,again, the 
poem called Cloud Confines has led some people to think that 
Ressettihad what maybe called the metaphysical instinct. But 
neither here nor in any other of Rossetti’s poems, nor in Dante, nor 
in Calderon, nor in Blake, nor in Shelley, will any trace be found of 
that power which perhaps Shakspeare alone among poets sometimes 
knew, that power which, like a mighty wind, will come without the 
slightest warning upon the soul, whirling it up, so to speak, above 
the farthest star, till the universe hangs beneath the dreamer’s feet 
a trembling point of twinkling light, and then, at last, even this 
dies away and the soul cries out—as Hamlet cries—for help in that 
utter darkness and loneliness. The moment Rossetti’s imagination 
left the'actual world it was not lost in space, but like Calderon’s, and 
like Blake’s, and like Shelley’s, it was lost among throngs of spiritual 
.beings as real as those he had left. In a word, his genius both in 
poetry and painting was the very culmination and most perfect flower 
of the romantic temper, which is mystic without being metaphysical. 
That grand and mysterious countenance which figures so much in 
his pictures, and which, as the Times said, offends the soul of John 
Bull because it diverges so sadly * from the Keepsake type,’ what is 
it hut the visible presentment of that mystic Spirit who dominated 
Europe when the Greek gods were fled, and who, after the bastard 
jclassicism that followed the Reformation was aho swept away, was 
.found again 

v Sole sitting by the shores of old Romance ? 

- Not only had Rossetti more genuine romantic feeling than 
any man of this century, hut more knowledge of romance. He 
whoin this respect comes next to him in both knowledge and 
temper, mid who in actual poetic achievement must be placed above 
him, and above all workers in the romantic vein—the author of The 
Emihfy Pamdieer-^-BhowB no real belief, scarcely an imaginative belief, 
in the supernatural, and, therefore, lacks the wizard’s w&sd which 
Rossetti commands. As to our other great contempor&iy poets, it 
is theirgreat street tl^ the supernatural, 

they are essentially modem, mod cannot be brought into the generali¬ 
sation at all. And, then, as to his predecessors in the netHromantic 
movement, Scott no doubt had a genuine/ sympathy with romance, 
though not nearly so much as the sopercttta^ Xke Quem's 

1M»end:the Ettriek Shepherd'sTales ; but the fact is, that both 
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these writers lived tea stearrib* eigtltesa^^ to get quite 
free from the rMiculo^ of theWnlpoleB, the 

Mams, aokHhe reft* Owing to the vdijflabonrsin romance by€eofct 
and Me followers, the proverbial**■sehooibey* is now enabled to see 
that the iftediBBvalian of Ivanhoe is tlteif&steboard medievalism of 
transpontine drama. And though Coleridge, hairing mueh naore of 
the artistic conscience than Scott, was enabled, without even the 
knowledge at Scott's command, to produce' a poem so charged with 
medieval glamour as Christabel, yet this glamour is only inter* 
niittent; he cannot keep it up (as Lamb half hints) beyond the first 
part, though Christabel is to the lover of poetry more precious ana 
poem than even RossettiV most precious things ; but Coleridge was 
enlinked to modem life and thought by a myriad gossamer chains 
quite unknown to Rossetti, who was really (as Mr. Caine has mid) 
‘an anachronism in these times.’ While Coleridge gave onlyan 
imaginative belief to the moan of the beautiful witch behind the 
oak tree, Rossetti gave a rqpl belief to it. 

Therefore, the supernatural element of poetry, as I have said ofia 
previous occasion, finds in Rossetti’s ballads an expression as genuine, 
as unadulterated with self-conscious knowingness of a scientific age, 
as if the poems had been written in the time of Roger Bacon* fri 
this he has no equal and, save his sister, Miss Christina Rossetti, no 
second. What other people try to do and fail to do—give a poetic 
embodiment to the 4 eerie ’ mood of Nature, as she lies dumb, but 
dreaming of man’s destiny—Rossetti does with so much unconscious 
ease that he scarcely seems to try at all. But this is only one of 
Nature’s moods, A sense of the 4 eerie ’ was the source of Rossetti’s 
weakness and the source of his strength. For a sense of themystery 
enveloping all that we can Bee, or hear, or feel, is not a blessing to a 
man but a curse, unless he can evolve therefrom a comfortable 
cosmogony. Not that the one important query for any soul to put to 
itself is 4 Am I comfortable?’ for, if there is indeed, as Rossetti 
believed, a future world of compensation, the gazoo of life here below 
may be that of ‘He who loses wins.’ Yet something must be wrong 
when, in Rossetti’s case, the sense of the weird makes a man 
uncomfbrtalfie. Of supemafcuralism there are, it seems, two kinds : 
one sinister, the other optimistic. There is the supemturaMsm of 
dread which looks upon the human dram as the more sport ef 
Boom; and these is the supematuralism of hope, based, liketfea&«£ 
the Sufis, on a belief in the beautiful intent lying 
the Universe^-* the rose of the world and its pertahe^^^ 
like that of the Chaldean and the Syrian Giwxfacs, <mt^ belief 
that 4 the fresh is darkness, matter is evil, imdtor^oaae to he 
incamate is to escape from sorrow and pai^^ time, 

however, supernatmhlwm can, no doubt, ' 'talm^iaefcher form-*-* 
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.^^pii'-iAitfti,--''recognising ‘the beautiful intent’ of the Sufis,and 
lfl|i :^eW% : ihe cry of the Syrian Gnoktics, teaches, by the light 
e^^odhafcn^fldence, that this * beautiful intent * can only tome to Its 
Litton when the soul is released from fleshly condition? a super- 
naturalism which sees, or thinks it sees, indications in evolution that 
thesfcruggle for life and the sorrows and even the sins of the flesh 
are necessary to the great scheme of evolving and sharply demarcating 
individuals, by breaking up universal life into ever-new and ever- 
varying forms—a supematuralism which hears, or thinks it hears, 
that the music of the great contrapuntist Nature, though not an easily 
reoognised harmonious hymn, is nevertheless a grand fugue, to be re¬ 
cognised when we have escaped 4 that darkness of the flesh’ which 
the Oriental mourns—a contrapuntal development, indeed, of the 
‘ morning music ’ which, as the Rosicrucians say, was struck out at 
the beginning of the world—a development which is really subject to 
one law of beauty and proportion, though now it appears to be but 
the independent movement of multitudinous notes, sad more often 
than glad. 

Of systems, Rossetti had but small comprehension : yet this last- 
named theory of optimistic supernaturalism gave him comfort during 
the last years of his life, and, but for the melancholy bias produced 
by chloral, would perhaps have given him peace. But such a slave 
is man’s reasoning power to anything that can act upon his nervous 
system that whether supernaturalism shall take the sinister or 
the optimistic form may depend, and perhaps mostly does depend, 
upon hygienic causes. 

And this brings me to those more important misconceptions in rela¬ 
tion to Rossetti—those which relate to his melancholy, and the cause of 
his seclusion. Now, why does a man seclude himself from his fellows ? 
The answer is obvious : he does so from lack of sympathy, real or 
imaginary. The yearning for sympathy is the mainspring of all effort 
—the mainspring, indeed; of society itself, though it is much stronger 
in the poetic nature than in any other. But Rossetti’s yearning 
for sympathy had nothing whatever to do with literary or artistic 
vanity. And this was one of his greatest charms. Throughout his 
life he had taken an interest in only four subjects—poetfy, painting, 
mediaeval mysticism, and woman. But, then, how passionate and how 
deep had been his interest in all these! And no man could give 
him the sympathy he wanted whose interest in them all Was not as 
passionate and deep sis his own—-hence his isolation. 

The first three of these subjects I have already touched upon. 
With regard to the last, it has been remarked, not only by the 
8 p&Mor, but by Mr. Myers, and also by Mr. Quilter in his reeent 
stody of him, that ho poet and no painter has ever before him 
given so much attention to woman as Rossetti has done. With 
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the exception of afi&wof the refiective sonnets, 

and an occasional lyric such as, Cloud QewfmeSy woman is the 
subject of all his poems; and the. mm& may be mM of his pie- 
tores/ Not that, perhaps, this feet qf itself should "goforaauch. 
For although from olden times it has been the special mSUer oi -the 
poet to sing of love, if women believe that the poets, or indeed any 
other variety of * writing men,’<are really more susceptible to their 
charms, and really more alive to the * sweet mystery ’ of sex than 
their less voluble brethren, they can have worked with but little 
intelligence in those rich mines of satire upon woman and woman’s 
frailties which make so important a feature of all literatures both in 
prose and verse. Whether or not it is because of that large feminine 
element that all poets claim, and which all writing men are said to 
possess (and which may perhaps induce a kind of subtle and un¬ 
conscious feeling of rivalry towards a sex which is, it seems, partly 
their own), it certainly seems to be the fact that poets and prosemen 
are more alive to the faults of woman’s character than those who 
have not the gift of singing or saying her praises. Poets are especi¬ 
ally sensitive on thiB point. And perhaps the English rustles are 
right who think that we owe even the nightingale’s song not so 
much to the passion of love as to the bird’s discomfort in sitting on 
a thorn. ' T 

But in Rossetti’s art the very large part played by woman had a 
deep psychological meaning. It expressed frankly and fully the 
man. Not, perhaps, that woman-worship such as his and of poets 
in general would have been held of much account by the highest 
representatives of their sex, the great women who have riled lustre 
upon our century, not by their genius alone but by a bumanitarianism 
beyond the reach and ken of men—a benevolence born, perhaps, 
of inherited habit from ages of ancestral patience under suffering 
and wrong—women such as Mrs. Browning I mean, George Sand, 
George Eliot, and that fiery genius who hurled her booth at Milton 
on account of his Eve. But if it cannot be said that, in this high 
sense, Rossetti understood woman (and in this high sense, perhaps, 
woman must be understood before ever the holiest relations possible 
between the -sexes can be understood), he was yet not without a feeling 
for her heroic side. This, at least, can be said, that there was in 
him none of that self-educating intent in love which is so noisome 
a feature of sentimental poets, such as Goethe and Musset. Whan 
he loved a woman, it was because be must, not because he would; 
and there is not one love-sonnet in his book which is a merely literary 
production. • 

But to return to the subject of Rossetti’s seclusion. A demand 
for a completers and a breadth of sympathy sucks he could not 
get, and such, perhaps, as no man has a right td «ri^ vn» the simple 
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mim&it hat aeclusion about w hfoh so mueh has sireadyheen written. 

apathy. no soul can give mother.; And what BmmM 
IWidaAi^^ human «ymp«aiy wao |iiat what be -rnmm 

my^ thak close communing with Wiitae thick, with mam tempo* 
rsmenta, can soothe all sorrow's, even tbs deepest ofall—tbe eerrow 
e^serxows, sin. Bub it was the misfortune ofRoasetti tbathe was 
without that passion for Nature which is the inheritance of our 
English blood. Those dews of peace that fall upon the heaart at sun* 
rise, soothing for a time even where they cannot heal, were not for 
link The raindrops on the hedgeB and the grass, shining in the 
sun at Kelmscott, gave him but little pleasure. It almost seemed 
that, to him, as to Pascal, ‘ Nature offered nothing lust matter of 
doubt and disquietude.’ He mistrusted her symbols, I think, 
not knowing her. Mr. J. A. Symonds’s fine sonnets on Isolation 
render better than any words of mine that temper which was ait once 
the cause and the effect of Bossetti’s seclusion, and they also show how 
Nature alone is the .consoler. 

But, if a great deal has been written about Rossetti’s seclusion, 
how much more has been written about his melancholy 1 Mr. Hall 
Caine, in writing his graphic and powerful book of Recollections, 
acted strictly upon the plan he announced in his preface of depicting 
exactly what he had seen, nothing extenuating and setting down naught 
in malice. What came before him he saw with eyes of quite remarkable 
sharpness, and what he saw he has certainly described with a deep sym¬ 
pathy and yet with an unflinching honesty. He took care to iterate and 
reiterate that his book was to be taken merely as a record of his inter¬ 
course with a man whose health was shattered during the time that he 
lived with him. The public, however, preferring to take a more sensa¬ 
tional view of things, has determined to find in all Rossetti’s work the 
traces of a morbid melancholy. That pictureof Rossetti's, whose sadness 
seems to have struck the critics most forcibly is the 6 Proserpine.’ Be¬ 
cause Proserpine’s expression is sad, it is assumed that the artist must 
have been suffering from a painful degree of mental depression while 
pnxitioingifc. Now, as a matter of fact, this picture was produced at 
Kelmscottin 1873, a time when, as he has often said (and as Mr. 
dbaqp reomdt), he was enjoying a degree of calm happiness such as 
he had, perhaps, , never known before. I saw much of him there. 
A beautiM old manor-house of the kind he loved, situated m the 4 
banks of the Thames, had been taken by him in eonjunetion with 
a poet-friend, a man combining with (he rarest genius the deotric 
animal spirits and the exhaustion interest in life whiob (in .these 
days) rarely accompanies the poetical temperament. And. then there 
were the frequent visits of his own family and other friends.« 1 Proser¬ 
pine^ is a sad picture, because the subject is sad ; it is mysterious, 
because mystery bad become the one basisof Rossetti’s art 
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• v Nevertheless, i^ is the fact street to hypochon¬ 
dria And what was the *Mtfe& ■ dsps the public is 

eatMedtoknow tbeeaaseofev^ 

his own imagination-r-an imagination of apowerand donmiaDoe wict 
as I have never seen equalled. Of its vividness* no artistic expression 
of his can give any notion. Me had not the smallest command of® 
it And let It not be supposed that thi*. was a alight affliction ;nor 
letany one think less .of Bossetti because, having lost the governance of 
the most powerful of all the human faculties,he suffered much misery* 
For imagina tion alone can give happiness or misery, making fioMer 
poor, turning the most useless of all the metals into life’s 
bonum, and transmuting pebbles which the lower animals appraise 
at their real value into gems to possess which the fantastic chimera 
man will immolate half his race. In a certain sense it may be said 
that our very senses recognise only such impressions as the imagina¬ 
tion dictates. It is asserted that a drop of cold water will scald, 
if the person upon whose flesh it falls really imagines it to be boil* 
ing. And I believe it: I feel certain that Rossetti could have been 
so scalded. Like fire, then, imagination is a good servant but a 
bad master. This, I say, was Bossetti’s curse, that like Professor 
Tyndall’s i sensitive flame,’ which rises and falls to the tiny so 
of a tuning-fork or the rustle of a dress, or the plashing of a tat®** 
drop, the tremulous flame of his soul was disturbed by every breath. 

To tell him anything of a specially pathetic or tragic nature was 
cruel, so vividly did he realise every situation* A friend of Ms used 
to amuse him, when strolling by the Thames at Keimscott, by teUing 
him anecdotes and stories gathered from out-of-the-way books, or else 
invented for the occasion. So powerful (that is to say, so childlike) 
was Kossetti’s imagination, so entirely did it dominate an intellect of 
unusual subtlety, that these stories interested himjust as much as real 
adventures, and, though he knew them to be gossamer fictions woven 
at the moment of telling, he would be as much affected by an un¬ 
happy catastrophe as though they had been incidents of real life, and 
would sometimes beg for the catastrophe to be altered. He was an 
idealist, I say, if ever there was one: he paid the penalty for living 
in the idealist’s world of beautiful dreams, if ever that penaltywas 
paid by man. The friend once told Mm a versified story called The 
Last Bom of Eve. It narrated how, when our first parents wopr 
driven from the Garden of Eden, (rod, tempering always his jipfcio© 
with mercy, .made dim within their minds the memory of 
place. And when sons and daughters were bom to 
content with their heritage, not knowing what they iubdlo^t. And 
Eve was content in their contentment. But at last, after many years 
ofa mother’s joys and sorrows, Eve gave birth to a ehMunlike the 
others, and herheartw&s troubled* -For thi» poorlittl^ehild would he 



with a rapt feoe to strains of divine 
asm IOV, and in the pupils of hi* eyes 
lui^ohes that she remembered mow to he the iong^rgottew trees 
of rEdem And Eve wept, knowing that she bad givenbimh to m 
unhappy child/ And Rossetti wept too, as well be might,f<>rt0 no one 
didtbeallegory of the poet apply as it applied to him, ■■> ' 

here is the danger that threatens the idealist. *Jn trying to 
takes the road to an earthly MelL Not 
that I am going to indulge in cheap moralising* about ssstbetieism. 
Certain critic^ taking advantage of the associations connected just 
now with this word, have been sneering at Rossetti as an ‘aesthete.’ 
I am sorry for them. Some little sense of the meaning of beauty 
in the world would be wholesome and good for them. In the Creek 
version of the Golden Ass the quadruped takes human form on 
merely munching a few rose leaves. Still, it is true that Paradise 
can never be reached by the flowery paths of sesthetics. And 
it is by these very paths that the idealist so often tries to reach it 
—not knowing that it is straight to the dreadful land of ennui they 
lead. - 

That ennui should be the curse of literary men and artists more 
than of others is not, as I have said, when speaking of Musset, so 
easily explicable as might appear. For, at first thought, ennui would 
seem to be the proper characteristic of an empty mind; and in a 
certain deep sense—in Richter’s sense when he said that the Scholar 
has no ennui —this may be really so; for whatever ideas a man may 
have, they are bastard ideas, false and conventional ideas, if they do 
not draw nourishment from the infinite wealth offered by the external 
world. 6 For although 5 (to quote from my own words when speak¬ 
ing of Musset) 6 it is but natural that ennui should follow that 
rough demolishing of ideals which comes upon us when we enter upon 
what is called “ life,” this, except in poor minds, is, one would have 
thought, only temporary. With most people, perhaps, there has been 
a time in their lives when, in the stillness of the night, pondering the 
drama (harlequinade and tragedy) of human life, they have dried out 
with Thomas & Kempis, u You are my witness, Lord, that I find con- 
solation nowhere; rest in no creature.” But with the healthy mind 
this mood passes, and must pass, because it is not healthy. Another 
ray of light or two comes even from sorrow itself, and there is a magic 
change. The sombre landscape breaks into life smiling even through 
tears—everywhere there is, if not u consolation,” hope; in all creatures 
there is, if not “ rest,” interest and instruction. Tins may come of 
religion, or it may come of soEtary intercourse with Nature, & it may 
come of nothing but experience of life, greatly living in the world, 
battling greatly there, and greatly suffering.’ Rossetti nevercould learn 
tbat, fhbugh i n passing through the world we have to drop our wings 



and swim for oarverylivea, like ihat felwkmsblttt which ebangesitself 
intoafiAtocrossthesea,yetwehave onlya sea-change. He 
could never learn that there is not oneofthe»s boray^edfieh 
shouldering along so eagerly in the shoalihatis not aswendaritflly 
or^nisedaathe bird# of pamdiste we baveleft. Even after sorrow has 
taught the soul the barrenness ©fall human ambitions, even after the 
fascination ofaart has Sed and poetry itself .has become the mere 
rhyming and chiming of an insect’s hum as it dies away to death 
through infinite air, nay, even after the exercise of the affections seem* 
scarcely to stand the cm bono test, there is something yet that will 
calm and satisfy—the bracing exercise of duty, and that mostnoble 
of all struggles, which, as I have hinted, we leave mainly to the women 
in these days, the struggle for what Bacon calls * the relief of man’s 
estate.’ * 

But mostly the crowning misfortune of the idealist is, like Rossetti, 
that he cannot see this—that he can take no interest in common 
things. He needs amusing. Those ‘ strange nocturnal drives with 
friends about London and its environs,’ which have had, it seems, a sort 
of Haroun-al-Raschid reputation, were simply resorted to by Rossetti 
as an escape from sorrow and ennui, as were also those * curious &d~ 
ventures with mystics, of whom London is as full as Aleppo or Bagdad,’ 
which have been talked about of late. For, recluse as Rossetti was, 
no one was more alive than he to the magic and the pathos of a great 
city after midnight. And it was a relief to the pains of that insomnia 
which is bom of ennui — 

That awful yawn which sleep cannot abate, 
as Byron calls it. 

The subject of Rossetti’s chloral-drinking has been so mixed up 
with the question of his art, that it is, I am sorry to say, impossible 
to leave it untouched. Even so sympathetic a critic as Mr. Quilter 
speaks of the ‘ fatal influence of chloral withering Rossetti’s powers,’ 
and in this he gives expression to a very common, a very natural, 
but a very erroneous notion. Rossetti’s poetry is evidence that up to 
the last his genius remained unimpaired by chloral. For instance, 
in style the most direct and masculine of his poetic work is his very 
latest, as will be found on referring to his second volume, published 
just before he died. Pictorial as is the language in the first volume, 
it is not absolutely * the incarnation of the thought’ Language and 
thought do not seem each bom of the other, as is so often the case in 
Shakespeare’s language, in Coleridge’s, in Keats’s, and in Mr. Ttarny- 
son’s. Like Shelley’s language, it is rather to be compa^ ^a 
gauze behind which the thought is seen iridescent a^ aMye like a 
fish in a net. No donht the answer to this may %k& in the 
beginning of the century the greatest poetic wr^tl^ exhibited a 
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' save in Mr. fetmyton’s ^hest work, has never <oisted 

if theiucidity of the common-sense poetry ofthee%ht»e® th 
^i^l?mry Temaiiaed alongside af the richness and glamour of tSie jieo- 
«i»^atiortyle. - ^ ^ ; * *• 

Wordsworth’s masterpieces,mKh as frtK^maaandthe two 
great odes, this is seen, though often with him purity of style m dis¬ 
turbed by idiosyncrasy. But it is in Keats’s odes, an&ah Coleridge’s 
be# work such as Kubla Khan, ChristabeL, Love, and especially in 
Work without Hope, where is more clearly seen this combination of 
the best qualities of eighteenth century style and the best qualities 
of nineteenth century style. Those poets who followed these, save 
in the one case I have indicated, got further away ho doubt from the 
prosaic style of the eighteenth century and became properly more 
poetic, but at the sacrifice of directness and lucidity. In Rossetti's 
first volume, his language is never this ‘ large utterance,’ though it 
gleams with colour and is alive with subtle suggestions of mystic 
passion, But in the best writing in the second volume—in such 
poems as Without Her, parts of the King's Tragedy, parts of Rose 
Mary, and especially in such sonnets as The Last Three at 
Trafalgar and True Woman—his style assumes a new quality, 
becoming as lucid and at the same time as poetic as that of the great 
writers I have named. Such lines as these, for instance, are far from 
rare in the second volume 

The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 

Like any hill-flower, and the noblest troth 

Dies here to dust. 

Therefore it is wrong to suppose*that ‘ the fatal influence of chloral 
withered Rossetti’s powers.’ Indeed, the remarkable thing about 
chloral is, that while it produces melancholy suspiciousness and all 
kinds of illusions, it can leave all the executive functions untouched. 
Even at the time Mr. Caine depicts, when Rossetti was ill, his 
intellectual brilliance showed as little real abatement as did his 
genius. Late in the night, when the exhaustion of production was 
recovered from, he would even to the last brighten up into his old 
self, a self that had hardly a match, I should imagine, among his 
•contemporaries. The rapidity of his perceptive powers was some- 
times bewildering. Before his' interlocutor had well begun his 
sentence, Rossetti bad taken in the idea and was ready with his 
answer; an answer clothed, always, in language so apt and so 
perfect, that no after revision could have improved it His wit, 
though not abundant and not of * the rarest water/ was quite unique. 
It always had an intellectual basis, and seemed a singular com¬ 
bination of those real analogies sought by the logician and the 
superficial and fanciful analogies which are the quest of the mere 
wit There is, however, the greatest ignoranoe afloat as to the nature 
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of this new drag, chloxfel. In Rossetti’s case the ding was very 
nearly conquered (once by Madox Brown* and several times by my¬ 
self aided by his faithful friend Mr* Treffry Dunn); but to have 
succeeded, a friend having the kind of influence over him that some 
of ns had, must have lived in the house with him, must have devoted 
a life to him. ;■ 

But I h£ve already exceeded the space allotted to me, and feel 
that I have hardly yet begun to speak of Rossetti; so interesting 
and various is the subject, so impossible is it to do snob a subject 
justice . 1 

Thbodoiu W Aim 
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PARTY OBLIGATIONS TO-DAY. 

Tub duties of a Parliamentary Opposition have been so bodily can¬ 
vassed of late that no introduction is necessary to the few remarks I 
have to offer. That a beaten army should turn upon its leaders is no 
new thing in history; and the scene which Scott describes among 
the Covenanters at the battle of Bothwell Bridge has many a parallel 
in the annals of Parliamentary warfare. There is nothing, therefore, 
either novel or surprising in the complaints which have been made 
of the management of the present Opposition. Mr. Raikes has not 
been the first Conservative to bring similar charges against Lord 
Beaconsfield himself." From 1855 to 1865 they were rife among 
a section of his party; and I remember twenty years ago 
hearing a great admirer of Mr. Disraeli declare, quite gravely, that 
the Conservatives would be in office directly, if they had only got 
some quiet country gentleman to lead them. Well, now they have 
got one, and a very good one, too; and now, of course, it is found 
out that they would be in office again to-morrow if they had 
only Lord Beaconsfield to lead them. From men smarting under 
recent disappointment, calm and consistent justice is not to be ex¬ 
pected, and hardly to be asked, more especially if they fancy that op¬ 
portunities are lost which might have been turned to good account ; 
and that energies are rebuked which, under such depressing condi¬ 
tions, ought to be considered very creditable and welcomed with 
official smiles. The public in general, therefore, need not lay too much 
stress on the little passage of arms which has recently taken place 
between the accusers and the advocates of the present Conservative 
chiefs. It was almost a matter of course, and equally so that it 
should give occasion to the enemy to blaspheme. Mr. Baikes and 
Mr. 8t. John Brodrick have been eagerly pounced upon by Ministerial 
organs as testifying to the total prostration and dissolution of the Con¬ 
servative party. Behold, they say, a party in ruins* AB this is very 
proper; it is the right thing to say, and shows that Iibeaod feeling is 
in a sound and healthy state, But it need not give one moment’s 
uneasiness to any reasonable Conservative who reflects that he said 
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the same thing himself of the liberatenine years ago; and that each 
party has said it of the other in turn nearly as often as they have 
changed places since the Reform Bill of 1632. 

But mistaken as it may be to attach much weight to these dis- 
sensions, it may probably be true that the responsibilities of the 
Conservative party in Pariiament|at the present moment are excep¬ 
tionally grave; and a little time spent in considering tbe duty of the 
Opposition from rather a different point of view than has hitherto 
been suggested may not be altogether thrown away. 

The duty of an Opposition must depend on the policy of the 
Government. It will vary with the times, from comparative inaction 
at one moment to the most relentless hostility at another. Some¬ 
times parties differ only about] methods, sometimes about first prin¬ 
ciples, sometimes about both. And according to the predominance 
of one or other of these phases of controversy will the obligation of 
the Minister's opponents to use all]the"means at their disposal for the 
defeat or emasculation of his measures wax and wane. When both 
parties are pretty well agreed about the great ends of government, 
the duty of the Opposition is rather criticism^than resistance; and it 
will so far support the Ministers of the Crown as to co-operate with 
them in maturing and perfecting measures which both alike con¬ 
sider for the public good. We could point to several periods of history 
when parties were divided from each other by little more than differ¬ 
ences of opinion on questions of detail; and although the mere 
rivalry which necessarily exists under any circumstances between the 
‘ outs * and the ‘ ins * is sufficient to infuse a certain tartness into 
the tone of their discussions, it need not mean at such times that 
either party is afraid of the other, or thinks it moving in a dan¬ 
gerous direction. Such was the state of parties during the early 
part of Lord Chatham's first administration; during tbe first ten years 
-of his son's first administration; during part of Sir Robert Peels, 
and during the whole of Lord Palmerston's, administration. In 
periods such as these, he will be tbe best leader of Opposition who 
points out defects of legislation, or mistakes' in foreign policy, 
or whatever other faults be may be obliged to notice, with the 
greatest judgment, dignity, and moderation. But we have left such 
periods as these a long way behind us now. Broad rivers and lofty 
mountains have been crossed sinoe then; and we are in the midst of 
a .totally new order of things, confronted by tbe problems which 
Lord Palmerston foresaw, and Lord Beaconsfiefd described, h«t to 
the solution of which neither has left us any due. V * 

Starting, then, with Burke's definition of party,iet esaee what 
conclusions wecan draw from it applicable to the present situation. 
Opposition duties Sow directly from party duties, and when we know 
tbe one we know the other. Party, says ,Burke in his letter to the 
Sheriff of jBristol in 177?- 
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united for promoting, by their joint endeavours, £m*t6um*i 
w$w»b&&m some purticu&r prinoiple in which they are a& agreed, 4 , Tbm* 

fmmmmj honourable connection will *yoyr,it is tfaah firet purpt^ fo.pityf** 
every just method to put the men who hold their opinions into such a condition 
them to cany their common plans into executloh, with &Ti the power 

authority of the State. As this power is attached to certain situations, it is 
their duty to ceaatend for those situations. * « 

Of epurse the corollary to this is that, as they are to use every just 
method to put the men who agree with them into a condition to 
give effect to their opinions, so they are to use every just method to 
put those who differ from them out of it. When Burke wrote this 
letter, the House of Commons was engaged in its great struggle 
with the king on the revival of personal government, involving, it is 
needless to say, one of the rudimentary questions of political philo¬ 
sophy. As the commencement of this struggle was almost contem¬ 
poraneous with the king’s accession, and as Burke did not enter 
Parliament till 1765, he had as yet no experience of any House of 
Commons except one that was divided on tins high constitutional 
controversy. Whether he would have written of party obligations in 
the same strain under different circumstances, when no such principle 
was at stake, it is unnecessary to inquire. It is enough to know 
that this is what he thought was the duty of Parliamentary Opposi¬ 
tion at a time when parties were at issue with each other, not on the 
details of a Divorce Bill, or a Highways Bill, or a Shipping Bill, but 
on questions which go to the root of established systems of govern¬ 
ment ; and if on these, then inferentially on all others which bring us 
face to face with the first principles of society. We are at such 
times to use * every just method’ for placing those persons in power 
who agree with us in the particular ‘ principles’ on which we think 
the national interest should be pursued, and for dislodging others 
who would pursue it on a contrary principle. 

If we inquire what Burke meant by 4 just methods,’ we can arrive 
at no other conclusion than that he meant every method which the 
forms of Parliament permitted, as distinguished from the secret and 
irregular methods occasionally employed by the king for ridding 
himself of fcaen whom he disliked. 

Parties, then, according to Burke, are not merely national com¬ 
mittees for carrying on the public administration, hut bodies of 
political trustees entrusted with the preservation of great principles 
of government, and bound to resist to the uttermost every attempt 
to encroach upon them. They are to contend with ali their might 
fpr possession of those places which give them the best opportunity 
of doing so, and for the displacement of antagonists who are the 
trashes of contradictory principles. When these; two antagonistic 
mtrnm jo not happen to come into collision, parties may relax: 
their v^pince; but, as often as they do, every * just method ’ must be 
employed to secure the victory for what we believe to be the truth. 

That we are now living in a period when the contest of parties is 
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throk^beyond dispute. ', o© tke tferashold of the gxeatcon** 

stitutional and social conflict which pur &tfcer$ anticipated directly 
after the Reform Bill, bnt wMch th© immd&te necessity fe *#c$rqs 
of a different character, and* ^ reacti^T|dn^ tbk violent 

and ill-eonsi(^red measure, conspired to postpone. But now the 
decks are cleared lor action ; and the liberals themselves, in the 
person of Mr. Chamberlain, have hoisted the signal for closing. . Tep 
years ago we were warned of what was near at, hand; , . 

We are now (said Lord Beaconsfield in March 1878) emerging from the fladd 
period in Which almost all the public men of this generation have been brought up. 
All the questions of Trade and Navigation, of the Incidence of Taxation, kid df 
Public Economy are settled. But there are other questions not less important^ 
and of deeper and higher reach and range, which must soon engage the attention of * 
the country. The attributes of a Constitutional Monarchy—whether the aristo¬ 
cratic principle should be recognised in our Constitution, and, if so, in. what form f— 
whether the Commons of England shall remain an estate of the realm, hiimerbus, 
but privileged and qualified ; or whether they should degenerate into an indis¬ 
criminate multitude P—whether a National Church shall be maintained, and, if*©, 
what shall he its rights and duties P—the functions of corporations, the sacrednaes 
of endowments, the tenure of lauded property, the free disposal and even the exist¬ 
ence of any kind of property—all those institutions and all those principles which 
have made this country free and famous, and conspicuous for its union of order 
with liberty, are now impugned, and, in due time, will become great and ‘ burning’' 
questions. * ^ ' r i ' 

. : , ■ ■ .v,-' , ; ■■ ■ -'.I;;- 

With this prospect in view, the duty of a Conservative Opposition 
becomes something very different from what it waa in that ‘ fiscal 
period in which almost all the public men of this generation have 
been brought up,’ and may demand exertions and tactics to which 
it is not unnatural that such men should be slow to accominodate 
themselves. They have to act up to the spirit and not merely the letter 
of the doctijpe enunciated by Burke, and strain every nerve, not 
only to place themselves in office, but as far as possible to weaken 
the power for mischief possessed by those who now occupy it; and X 
would go so far as to say that when called upon to choose between 
two alternatives—-the one, as it seems, more conducive to the ultimate 
recovery of their majority; the other better calculated to defeat, 
though it be but for a time, the schemes of their opponents—they 
should unhesitatingly prefer the latter. It is everything, to gsua 
time. I say it is a necessary inference from Burke’s lauguagetb*t 
a bad Government m to, jbe attacked on all points, whether we pee 
any immediate prospect of ejecting it or not; if by 
check it of those mischievous t^e 

terms of oar argument it in bent upon executing* By^^sowe are 
jaat as much employing^ just method’ of oar 

ownptinciples,as if it led to the immediate rc^ratio^ of eurfrienda 
to power* JNfom thiaseems remoteorimpr^ble, it is not a ccn^ 
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tislg^asey to wliich we ought to sacrifice much. Before li occaa^^l 
iftyhave been lost for the safceof which the sacrifice was ankle. 
A pohiicai opponent in possession of power is naturally desirous of 
incpkat iii g a different doctrine. The Oppositionwili be t«dd that it 
wH not rise in public estimation by the employment of vexatious 
tactics; that if it only exhibits patience and prudenoqand modera¬ 
tion its turn will eo«ne round again in time; whereas, if it does not, 
its restoration to office will be deferred to the Greek Kalends. But 
what is the use of preaching such maxims as these to men who are 
fighting for their lives?—fighting, that is, for the political and social 
fabric which is threatened with immediate ruin, and which embodies 
in. their eyes all that is august and venerable ? The object with them 
is not their own return to power, after all which they lore has been 
destroyed, but the rescue from imminent destruction of the institu¬ 
tions which they are pledged to defend. If they can gain but the 
respite of a day, who can tell what a day may bring forth? To bid 
the Opposition hold its hands and acquiesce in revolutionary legisla¬ 
tion avowedly aimed at the subversion of all which constitutes the 
raison d f Stre of Conservatism, in order that hereafter, when there is 
nothing left for them to preserve, and therefore, in the estimation 
of their rivals, no harm left for them to do, they maybe permitted 
to return to power, is an insult to the common sense of the Conserva¬ 
tive party, as well as an imputation on their honour, which we trust 
they will do nothing to justify. Return to power! What kind of 
a bribe is that ? What is power to them but for the sake, as Burke 
said, of promoting the national interest in conformity with the 
particular principles on which they are all agreed ? 

I hope, therefore, that I may be pardoned for saying that, in 
recent discussions of the subject by Conservative members of Parlia¬ 
ment, too much stress has in my opinion been laid upon the tendency 
of this or that policy to promote the return of the Conservatives to 
power. Mr. Brodriok says that ‘ those who, without any alternative 
policy to propose, show by speech and letter a determination simply 
to enfeeble the Ministry, may not even serve their present turn.* 
Yet he also declares that ‘ their mission is not in abeyance ; they 
cannot afford to wait a sudden revival of Conservative enthusiasm, 
or for the full development of the vacillation of purpose which is 
ridding the present Ministry one by one of its most ardent sup¬ 
porters.’ They eammt afford to wait for that event; they have a mis¬ 
sion to fulfil before it happens. I entirely agree with him. The 
Opposition has a defensive mission to fulfil which it need not ©ompli- 
cate by the elaboration of an administrative programme* If it take 
itsstand boldly on resistance to revolutionary charges thsyinayyet 
be- prevented; or, if postponed only for a single geneiation, is 
itaofching that the people of this country shall be seeuxed for so 
much longer the enjoyment all of those benefits wMeh flow from 
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oar existing Gorwtitutaoa ? Wiy I here be permuted to repeat 
some remarks on this eotfect which about a yoa* tad abclfago 
appealed inthe#*. Jmm s 9 ■??*•:■ 

* Tt h s ometimea forgotten that mdUMmm have their morales 
wdl as their political effect; that ebMaottovn# wellae 

TmLmtAin o^er; and that a groat paiiof their value consists in the 
habits and sentiments they foster, and sot only in their capability 
far holding society together* Is it nothing, then, to insnro that 
only one more generation of Englishmen sh a l l be brought up aojer 
the influence of wholesome and elevating traditions? that patriotism, 
loyalty, and religion shall be handed down one stage farther in our 
national history? And, more than that,it is impossible to say bat 
that what may seem only the temporary rescue of a Constitution 
from imminent destruction may be in reality its permanent salva¬ 
tion. Is it nothing to gain time for reflection, for comparison, for 
experience? Is it utterly vain to hope that we may appeal with 
success from the passions of an ignorant, to the understanding of an 
educated, nation, such as we are constantly assured England will in 
time become ? Is it altogether idle to suppose, that if the work of 
revolution were completed at the present day, our posterity might 
bitterly reproach us for not having held out longer, and for having 
surrendered what they had discovered to be of inestimable worth? 
At all events, surely it is the part of one who believes in the value of 
the patrimony bequeathed to us by our ancestors, to do bis utmost to 
preserve its benefits to his countrymen as long as he possibly can? tod 
to consider that for all practical purposes he is, as much bound to 
fight for another generation of good government and salutary social 
laws, as for another century.* > 

Dissolutions of Parliament which do not overthrow the Govern¬ 
ment may so strengthen the Opposition as to make it virtually 
master of situation. This happened in 1835, and in 1859; and 
it would have happened again in 1882 had a dissolution taken place 
in August. Tins we understand from Mr. Brodrick to have been 
the opinion of both Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote. 
And unless my memory fails me, the former of these two statesmen 
has said before now that no state of parties was so favourable to 
Conservative principles as a weak Liberal Government and a strong 
Conservative Opposition. The Baying may not be sotrue now as it 
was twenty years ago, when a regular and active Opposition wassfcfll 
regarded as an essential element of our Parliamentary eototitutieu, 
and absolutely necessary to the healthy working of tim ojffcanw - 8«t 
there is still quite enough truth in H to justify iketGemwrvatives in 
acting on it. lt is so &r true that it would be mfinitely better fo 
their oause that:they slmuld beco3i^ a powmfrd?0p|wdtion at once 
than a powerful Government flve or aix yeam beikoe on conditional 
beiug <^<kmned to impotence duriag the whole intervening period. 
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W&MiMmsl party entertains the designs we hme vtimaA to m» 
designs not Intended to reform, but to atxdish, the masting polirimi 
baa «®e down- to Tu frem the pat; and 
th#they are just as honest and earnest in the puns# of whatthey 
bOlieveto be the truth, as Conservatives ought to be i% defence of 
what they believe to be the truth—I am sorry to say that to be 
forbidden to * enfeeble 9 the Government, unless we havean alter* 
native policy to offer, is to me unintelligible advice. Our altemative 
p<iicy is the defensive policy I have described* To weaken a Govern¬ 
ment, though we cannot overthrow it, by a succession of attacks 
calculated either to lower its credit or embarrass its action, thereby 
detracting so much from its ability to carry throughits projects, is 
surely a perfectly legitimate mode of party warfare, and one which is 
directly deducible from Burke’s definition of party. 

But we need not go so far back as Mr. Burke* We see that this 
was the policy of Lord BeaconsfiehL From 1852 to 1855 his great 
object was to demonstrate the unscrupulous character of the coalition 
between the Whigs and the Peeliter; and for this purpose he made 
speech after speech which certainly had the effect of enfeebling it, 
though he did not hope to overthrow it, and had no alternative policy. 
But he succeeded in making the Radical party regret the share they 
had taken in it; and that was one step gained towards the reinstate* 
ment of the Tories. From 1855 to 1865 his object was to drive in the 
wedge stiff deeper between the Radical and Whig section of the 
Liberal party by exhibiting in the strongest light the wide gulf 
which yawned between them on numerous important public ques¬ 
tions, and especially on foreign ones. The China Vote of 1857, b© 
it remembered, was none of Mr. Disraeli’s seeking. He could not 
help supporting Mr. Cobden, because he believed him to he right ; 
but he knew that a majority would be mischievous, and though will-* 
ing to weaken the Government, had no desire to defeat it. This 
feeling was shared by his immediate supporters, erne of whom was 
overhead to mutter, on returning from the lobby to his seat after 
taking partin the division, * Damnation! We shall win ! ’ But had 
his ownparty stood firm five years afterwards, he would have seated 
them in power under far other circumstances than those which at* 
tended them in 1866. Had Mr. Walpole’s resolution been proceeded 
with in 18fi2 m Mr* Disraeli wished, it would certainly have been 
carried, and the Conservatives would have returned to power befcra 
their numberg ^ general electionof 1865* 

unshackled by the question of Parliamentary Reform which Lord 
ShttfcWHtatia Goveroment had abandoned, and WhWi> ; 4fcqr would 
have reaped all the advantage resulting from the coufesrion <rt 
theireppowents that they on their'side of the Hnorewweunable or 
unwillingto proceed with it. : In 1867 all thereeonditiens ware 
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1862, events; I believe; tahih a very '<Hffefient cburse, 

andfiuch as to have rClfeviftdthe Tory paftyfrom most of the diffi¬ 
culties and' ■ dilemmas t^which they' were afterwards encompassed, 
and Which were stich, in filet, as to leave them nothing bat a choice 
of evils. If*as Mr. Raikes implies, it was dislike of Mr. Listaeli 
which stood in the Way of this result, whohas most reason to be 
ashamed of it ? And, at all events, we ‘must remember this—that 
the fact of the man being disliked did not make bis tactics bad. ft 
may have prevented them froth being successful, but it was not 
originally founded on them, and cannot be quoted to show that they 
were not sound. "• ^ :: 

I own it does not seem to me that public opinion cares much for 
the kind of tactics pursued by the Opposition. The people like a 
good fight; and there is some reason to believe that they are incline*) 
to take that view of Parliamentary struggles according to which, as 
in love and in war, so in politics, all is fair. It is not necessary that 
a man should have a very squeamish stomach to be offended With the 
tone and spirit in which the crusade against the late Government 
was carried on by Opposition statesmen. Yet what harm did it do 
them with the British public? I think it would not be difficult to 
extract from those organs of opinion which now preach ‘ moderation * 
to the Tories, specimens of exactly similar advice formerly addressed 
to the Liberals ; yet what was the worth of it? I, for my part, never 
saw so much to complain of in the conduct of the Liberal party 
towards the Government of Lord Beaconsfield. Firmly convinced 
that his principles of foreign policy were contrary to the true 
interests of Great Britain, they were bound to leave no stone un¬ 
turned to weaken his position in the country, and that, though they 
entertained no hopes of being able to turn him out of office* And 
they did entertain no hope. On the evening of the day when the 
dissolution was announced, a gentleman who was in company with 
some of the chiefs of Opposition, described them as plunged in 
despondency, and, in his own language, ‘ without a word to throw to 
a dog.* Yet all the time a succession of Liberal philippics had 
produced an impression on the constituencies which they little sus¬ 
pected ; and which completely justified the policy of weakening a 
Government as much as possible by a series of harassing attacks, 
even though there is no immediate prospect of beipg abletodeposeit. 

As for ‘an alternative policy,’ I have already Cfiiidij^ 
point. Where one party are bent on breaking up a givett iystem, the 
alternative policy of the other is to say that About 

the best method of prevention there may be kfiti^m'^linmoes of 
opinion. Members of the House of things more 

clearly than those who are not members:'%hoee who are notmembera 
may see other things, perhaps, more olearly than those who are. But 
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I fmmtqfuine enough to believe that all Conservatives will recognise 
11^ see the necessity of adapting Parliamentaiy opposition to the 
circumstances of successive periods; and will allow that rules of 
party warfare, like all other rules, may become obsolete in time. ft 
was useless for the Marshals of Germany to oppose the First 
Napoleon with the tactics of the eighteenth century. The tactics of 
the First Napoleon would he worthless against breechloaders and 
mitrailleuses. And so, too, that system of opposition which was 
mated to ‘the fiscal period,’to periods, in general, of secondary and 
subordinate legislation, may be unfitted to cope with Governments 
whose measures affect final causes. At all events, it will not lie with 
the Liberal party to complain, whatever vehemence be exhibited: 

belli commercia Turnus 
Sustuilt ista prior. 

And though it may be thought, perhaps, that the new rules have 
drawn the teeth of the Opposition, 1 question if it will be found so 
in practice; for the oftener these rules are put in force, the more 
unpopular they will grow, and the greater the encouragement of the 
Opposition to exhibit the Government of the day in the act of 
handling the bowstring. It may be doubted, moreover, whether the 
moral effect of a debate suppressed will not equal the rhetorical 
effect of a debate fought out; nor is it easy to believe that liberty 
of speech will not find its level in the long run, in spite of all 
attempts to keep it down. 

But this by-the-bye: my only purpose in presuming to take part 
in this controversy was to suggest that the conduct of the Opposition 
* at the present moment was not to be measured by its fitness or un¬ 
fitness to procure their restoration to power. If that should follow, 
80 much the better. But there is something else to be thought of 
first; and that is, the prevention or postponement of measures which 
it is believed that the present Government intend to introduce, for 
the purpose of altering the balance of political power in this 
country, and effecting a radical change both in the structure of 
society and the character of the people. It may be necessary to 
resist this attempt by means which will not gain the Conservative 
party a majority at the hustings, but which, if they increase its 
strength by an appreciable number of seats, will have veiy nearly the 
same effect. Of course, if the people are really bent on revolution, 
revolution we must have; not to-day, perhaps, or to-morrow, but 
ultimately* It would be madness to suppose that, in the long run, 
the popular will can be overruled. But the longer we can retain the 
institutions which Conservatives value, the better, so Conservatives 
mart believe, for the people themselves; and the better the chance 
that the people, through the spread of education, may come to be of 
the same opinion. The Conservatives need not be in office to bring 
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about these dedrable endp # it may beaecessary, even, in order to 
secure them, that they should forfeit all immediate prospect of a 
return to office. But which should they choose; the permanent 
sacrifice of their political inheritance to the temporary possession 
of power, or the temporary sacrifice of power to the prolonged, if not 
final, preservation of their political inheritance ? 

Parliamgfcfc has now been opened, but nothing has occurred to 
lessen the force of these remarks. Their value, if they have any, 
depends on the existence of a long premeditated purpose to alter the 
Constitution of this country by weakening tbe social foundations 
upon which it rests. This is not an affair of to-day or to-morrow. 
It is one that can )ye advanced or withdrawn as circumstances may 
render most expedient. But it will never be abandoned; and if, by 
the delay of particular measures, we are ever led to imagine that it 
has been, we shall pay dearly for our folly. 

T. E. Kebbku 
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Virtu divettiesser convegnon frutti 
Diprincipj formali. 

Durm 

Thebe is no more characteristic page in the whole , of Rousseau’s 
Oonfeaaione than the one where he describes a summer day in the 
woods, passed, without the faintest approach to love-making or 
flirtation, in the society of two young ladies whom he met riding 
there, and with whom he made friends by helping them to ford a 
brook. He left them in the evening after sharing their picnic meal, 
and never saw them again; but he asserts without the slightest doubt 
that, on examination, he finds this to have been the happiest day of 
his life. Hot a very striking or creditable discovery after all, it will 
be said. But not one in a thousand of Rousseau’s congeners in 
habits and temperament would have had the originality to make it or 
the honesty to avow it. And the moral of the incident, though most 
immediately applicable to those who confound satiety with enjoy¬ 
ment, has in reality a far wider scope. The instinct of going 
straight for information as to what we really like to the best 
authority, namely ourselves, is truly a rare one. It would be a blow 
to most of us, could our feelings towards veiy much that we reckon 
among the pleasures of life be' suddenly viewed from a standpoint 
as determinedly individual as Rousseau’s, and divested of all reference 
to what we are expected to like, or vaguely suppose that other people 
like. So viewed, the various scenes which figure in novels as types 
of complete well-rounded enjoyment might often startle us with 
their patehy and scrappy appearance. Balls, parties, art-galleries, 
the Opera—the things the world says it likes and then believes what 
it says—what flaws might not each in turn reveal to one and another 
of us? what vistas of weariness might we not look back along and 
recognise for our own ? 

It is naturally in the domain of Art that this thought becomes 
most oppressive. For social fictions much may always be said; on 

1 The following pages on Wagner were already in type for this month’s number 
of the Nineteenth Century when death dcmed his career—a career which, whatever 
criticism it may demand, at least demands from every candid critic the homage due 
to rare genius and dauntless consistency. 
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the Wbde, probably, the wrbrld Would be worse instead of better oft, 
if people never smiled and looked pleased at meeting unless they were 
really glad to see each other, and if all social gatherings were 
abandoned at which a majority of those present are inwardly bored. 
But with Art it ife different. There is not the slightest reason why 
any human being should spend a single minute of his life in looking 
at a picturwor in listening to music, unless he either takes, interest 
in it now, or expects by looking or listening to be enabled to take 
interest in it or something like it hereafter. In Borne cases the 
interest admits of wide varieties, and may be woven of many strands; 
it may have more direct relation to knowledge than to.feeling; it 
may lie in suggestion and illustration rather than in form ; and 
•colour; it may be archaeological and historical as well as aesthetic. 
But for most people it must needs be primarily the latter, whatever 
other elements be interfused. And there is one art in particular in 
Which everything extraneous to the aesthetic element is lacking, in 
which the past as such has no existence, in which those who are 
dead speak to us indeed in clearest language, yet reveal to us 
dimly, if at all, what manner of men they were, and tell us nothing 
of how they lived in the world or how they conceived of it. Their 
revelation to us, so far as we have the key to it, is not of what wap, 
but what is, is our life as much as their life, a nmv not a then, a 
renewal not a record: the temples they have made for us were 

built 

To Music, therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built for ever. 

Surely, then, it is just to this art that we should look for an ex¬ 
ceptionally clear distinction between true and false popularity, 
between enjoyment and vogue; here, if anywhere, might we hope to 
escape the blight of conventional admiration and pleasure done 
to order. Accordingly we look round and ask if it is so. And the 
answer is a mixed one. There is truly a sense in which Music is, of 
all the arts, the most literally and directly and clingingly popular, and 
the one whose popularity can be by far the most clearly and definitely 
evinced: on the other hand, there is a sense in which Music is, of all 
the arts, the greatest sufferer from the rarity among us of Rousseau’s 
inveterate habit of calling things enjoyable when, and not before, he 
found them so. 

This latter sense has to do partly with peculiarities in the mere 
presentation of the art, and not belonging to its nature. Music is 
(with the exception of a single branch of Poetry) the only great art 
in whose service performers as well as creators are' enlisted, and it 
has the defect of its quality. Performance opens the doer to vanity; 
and vanity is the paralysis of artistic achievement. v That society- 
music should usually be a nuisance follows directly from the treat¬ 
ment of it as a means of personal display; and it is a solemn thought 
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tfeat fe time draws near when perhape haif-^-not the wim half-~of 
in the schoolroom, who have been ‘ taking up the 
vfiffai* will be tamed loose on the drawing-room. Kor can we regard 
•fiinueh more than society-music of another kind the stale vocal 
frippery, which season after season sees expensively paraded on the 
alien stage of our national theatre. 1 It is not, however, so much 
with misfortunes of this sort as with peculiarities lying deep down 
in the nature of the art, that I want here to connect Rousseau's test; 
the more fitly, inasmuch as it was d propoe of the music of his own 
day that Rousseau himself, as it happens, set a signal example of its 
application. 

Detachment from anything that has the pretension of a progressive 
artistic movement can never in itself be a pleasant attitude. Some* 
thing seen ought, primd fade , always to go for more than something 
not seen; and failure to admire what seems widely admired must 
always tend in the direction of self-distrust. In such a case only a 
resolute escape from the buzz of the immediate present to the great 
principles and features which distinguish permanent from ephemeral 
work, will restore the confident sense belonging to the wider view, 
the sense of being after all on the side of the great battalions. The 
way of arriving* at this wider view by applying these principles is 
what I want here to indicate. But though not a long or arduous, 
neither is it exactly an amusing way; and this is a bull which it will 
be well to take at once by the horns. To be at once sound and 
sparkling is rarely given to the wine of musical criticism; and in 
separation, while the body of fact is specially dry, the bubbles of fancy 
are specially innutritious. We have, no doubt, a special and semi- 
technical literature of real value, whether in programme-analyses of 
particular works, not meant to retain their flavour in detachment 
from place and performance, or in permanent studies of particular 
composers; but in any more general and impersonal talk about this 
singular art, reality and common sense are terribly handicapped. Most 

* l£ore distressing than even the purely conventional presentation of what is 
joyless is the deliberate substitution of it for something better, on the blind assump¬ 
tion that it is what people prefer. 1 have known a great singer, advertised to sing 
Waft bar, Atydi, and able to do so in such a manner as would have steeped the very 
soul of aU his heaters in beauty, jauntily defraud them of their spiritual rights, and 
substitute a trifling ballad, on the ground that they were < a popular audienoe.’ Of 
course they dapped, and only a minority knew what they had lost. So again, ! wa* 
listening one Bank-holiday to a first-rate band in Regent's Park, pie jaogramin© 
contained the names of several good overtures and good German dances, and far on 
in the second part the words JSaUehyah Charm. So warm was the appreciation of 
the audienoe, undamped even by pelting showers, that, though X knew the effect of 
this masterpiece was a certainty, X could not forbear waiting to watch its. X might 
have known better. The programme was steadily adhered to till that point, and 
then some jigging piece of timeless rubbish was substituted. Being there, I watched 
the faces lately so radiant, and the feet and umbrellas that had been ao buay tapping 
time : hat * gleam on any faoe, not a movement of any foot, and I am thankful to 
say on this oocasion not a sound of applause at the end. 
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students of the ‘ Oper und Drama ’ must have admired, as in a dream, 
the earnest minuteness with which every sort of conscious reference, 
theoretic and practical, is read into the past history of Opera and its 
public; the only point of view omitted being that which recognises 
in the genus opera-goer, through all its varieties, a wholesale indif¬ 
ference to theory, and a quite unpractical habit of enjoying what it 
may and ensuring what it must. So on contemporary questions, 
one may encounter in the writings of Wagner and his school page 
after page of quite delightful reading, as long as one can abstract 
oneself from all thought of music and language as one has actually 
experienced them. 4 Melodies * which last a whole evening; 4 infinite 
form; ’ union of Poetry and Music, 4 each at its highest,’ while yet 
both emanating from a single inventive source—or if from two, at 
any rate from a dramatist with music sufficiently on his brain to be 
able to accept Wagner’s dictum that the sole test of worthy dramatic 
writing is suitability to be sung throughout, and from a musician in 
whom literary sensibilities are so dominant as to render him barren 
of notes, until fertilised by the minutest verbal details of the poem 
where his melos is 4 implicit; ’ a consequent mutual interdependence 
of words and notes extending to the 4 finest ramifications ’ of the 
phrases; the sufficiency of alliteration, if unintermittent, to keep 
6 feeling ’ on a four hours’ stretch of poetical excitement; the deliver¬ 
ance of Music from the burden of time and the materially-based laws 
of rhythmic stimulation, which have held it in such timid awe; the 
abandonment of the difficult search—difficult even to the facile 
Haydn, and to Beethoven matter for raving and stamping—after those 
rare combinations of sound which shall arrest and fascinate the 
attention, and which are unnecessary now that every variety of human 
emotion turns out to be expressible in sound-material at a moment’s 
notice by a vague sort of poetic inspiration, and can be turned on and 
off as easily as the horns or the big drum it all seems so comfortable 
for all concerned, till one remembers that the greatest melodies in the 
world, though years may have gone to their making, vary in length 
between a few seconds and a few minutes ; that form is as essen¬ 
tially finite in time as in space; that even taken in its loosest and 
most ambiguous sense, and with the aid of devices and modes of 
amplification which are out of the question in Opera, a musical form 
could not well be made to cover half an hour—while, in its more Vital 
and definite sense, a few score of bars are the limit of the stretch in 
the direction of infinity which it will stand without either (I) going 
back on its own phrases, or (2) changing to something else, or (3) 
falling to pieces; that no considerable musician, with the possible 
exception of Wagner himself, has ever shown himself so much as a 
tenth-rate poet, and that not one in a hundred of even his most con¬ 
scientious alliterations has any relation to feeling at all; that while 
by far the greater part of first-class dramatic poetry is eminently ua- 
Vol. XIIL—No. 73. QQr 
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anted, an immense amount of less noticeable verse is eminently 
suited, for dramatic musical setting; that notes and words, being 
things absolutely disparate, can artistically concur only by both 
doing their independent duty from their Independent resources, and 
so 4 ramifying ’ into phrases of independent significance and independ¬ 
ently coherent growth; that in Music the spiritual power is so 
rooted in the temporal, that definite and unchangeable relations of 
time-length, felt as such, belong to the inmost nerve and fibre of 
musical vitality; that Music will artistically express human emotion 
only on the one condition that she shall first artistically impress 
human ears; and that there is no royal road to that impressive¬ 
ness, by which a composer can shirk the pursuit of definite (and 
therefore extremely finite) forms in the dim region of rhythmically 
directed impulse, or the fashioning forth from the shapeless material, 
often by slow degrees, of that which he may first have divined only 
in shadowy outline. And here every clause shears off a glory from 
the brilliant Wagnerian phantasy, and substitutes a piece of dry 
truth. Every clause, too, if fully traced out, would become only 
truer and drier, and might demand the reader’s attention to abstract¬ 
looking tenns like 4 key,’ and 4 tonality,’ and even to more distinct 
technicalities like 4 modulation ’ and 4 diminished sevenths; ’ in 
place of the,familiar words and concrete images and vivid glimpses 
of life and nature with which the critic of visual art can light up his 
page. Not that there would be any difficulty in proving to the most 
casual reader that in mechanically whistling 4 Tommy, make room for 
your uncle ’ he has been exhibiting the essential meaning of tonality 
and modulation as truly as if he had written a symphony; or that 
the amused surprise at the chorale-like parody of the same melody 
In a recent London burlesque was ample guarantee for the general 
susceptibility to the artistic use of diminished sevenths. But it will 
be enough here to refer as a basis to two cardinal distinctions ; of 
which one marks off Music as an art from other arts, and the other 
defines the two great elements of which Music itself consists. MuBic, 
tbe*,is, first and foremost, a presentative and not (like Poetry, Painting, 
and $<*iiipture) a representative art; its distinctive function being un^ 
ceasingly to presentus, and uniquely to impress us, with things peculiar 
to itself, and unable to draw their impressive quality from any extra¬ 
neous source, and in that sense always 4 absolute,’ to whatever further 
eonnectmnsthey may lend themselves. And its elements are abstract 
form and abstraet'eolour, i.e. form and colour which occur nowhere 
outside it. ■■ 

There is something so stale in the very look of these distinctions 
that I almost blush once again to write them down ; yet the fuU 
point of them, which was never so important as now, is almost habitw- 
allyxnissed. Everybody knows, indeed, that the melodic and harmonic 
combinations of Music cannot pourtray particular scenes and people 
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in the same way that the forms of Painting can; everybody recog¬ 
nises, too, that a tune is an arrangement of notes, and’something 
different from the particular sort of tone-colour or timbre of the par¬ 
ticular instrument on which the notes are rendered. But press these 
axioms a little further, or expand them into truths only just less elemen¬ 
tary, and whafcsort of recognition do they get ? Do not nineteen out of 
twenty concert-books practically deny that in Music, at its highest no 
less than its lowest, the freedom from obligation to pourtray or repre¬ 
sent extends just as much to emotions as to scenes and people, and that 
the most distinctive impressions made by Music are emotional after 
a sort as little definable by a list of the passions as the sound-forms 
themselves by the lines of geometry ? Again, does not the/aehionable 
habit of just giving the passing glance of a single hearing to highly- 
wrought works absolutely set at nought the fact that from every point 
of view the form, which may have cost nothing, and which almost in¬ 
variably takes some acquaintance fully to reveal itself, is quite beyond 
all comparison more important than the colour, which may have cost 
hundreds of pounds, and which reveals itself in a moment ? 

It will be convenient to pursue the latter topic first; and an in¬ 
stance or two may make it plainer. Mozart, let us say, writes an air, 
to serve as a morceau in an opera, for the whole of which he receives 
perhaps a quarter of what sopranos of the future will receive nightly 
for singing in it. The air is a world’s wonder ; hut unfortunately he 
has left, just before the closing bar, a place where the singer will be 
allowed to introduce a cadenza. She seizes the opportunity-—would 
indeed hardly feel that she was acting honourably if she did not—- 
occupies a couple of minutes with trills and roulades, which exhibit 
the remarkable constitution, not of Mozart’s brain, but of her own 
larynx, and comes to a conclusion. It would not be hard to apply 
Rousseau’s test here, and to show that though many of the audience 
thought it was the trills, it was really the tune, that they liked the 
most—being truly more akin to gods than to birds, and more at the 
mercy of a brain than of a 'larynx. But apart from this, let us look 
at what we have got. We have, first, Mozart’s form and the vocalist’s 
colour combined in the performance of the song; then the colour 
without form in the trills ; is there now any third stage in which we 
shall get the form without the colour ? The answer is obvious. We 
shall be able to summon up that form next day without getting the 
prima donna to # call on us, as with sufficient experience we shall be 
able to summon up much more complicated ones; or if we have not 
sufficient i ear ’ for this, we shall at any rate recognise and enjoy it 
when rendered in some far less exceptional and expensive colour. So 
far as we live in the kingdom of Music at all, that form wifi become, 
either at once or on reiteration, one of our permanent and familiar 
possessions there. It might even have become so without any prima 
donna at all, and a fortiori without her trills ; in other words, its 

G G 2 
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life is not confined to a few rich cities* Or again, Schubert writes a 
pianoforte duet, that is a set of connected forms to be rendered in the 
limited tints of pianoforte tone ; for which, as usual, he gets nothing, 
Years afterwards it is divined that the piece was conceived as a sym¬ 
phony, and it is arranged for instruments, and set before the world in 
all the rich and varied array of orchestral investiture. All the better, 
of course: but the essence of it, that in it which it &ok a supreme 
musician to produce, was there before, just as much as in the Bongs of 
his which have been a joy to thousands who have never heard them 
sung by an exceptional voice. If Schubert had had to wait for prima 
donnas and orchestras, we should not have known much about him. 

‘ But/ it will be asked, ‘ what is the bearing of all this on Wagner 
and Wagnerism ? * Simply this; that colour has become the bane of 
Music, and that Wagner and his orchestra have been one chief cause 
of its becoming so. ‘ But surely/ it may be objected, ‘ you cannot 
reckon it against Wagner that he could npt produce his effects with¬ 
out an elaborate orchestra, any more than you could reckon it against 
Wellington that he could not have won Waterloo without the Prus¬ 
sians : he never meant to/ Perhaps not; but that some most legiti¬ 
mate effects absolutely demand an orchestra is no contradiction to 
this far more important fact,—that all great composers, and others in 
so far as they have at all partaken of greatness, have won recognition 
simply and solely by strains which will outlive the hour of perform¬ 
ance ; which, even if scored for an orchestra, can dispense with the 
present blaze and actual sonority of orchestral presentation; adopting, 
it may be, some bumbler guise, or else asserting themselves to the 
purely inward ear—whether of neophyte or expert, whether as a four- 
bars' melodic subject or as a whole symphonic movement—in the full 
uncontrollable glory of their form. Such quiet moments may out¬ 
weigh the tedium of many a Bonorous evening. And, indeed, such 
music as about ninety per cent, of the bars in the Gotterddramerung 
—stuff that can be rendered just endurable for one evening at the 
cost, say, of a thousand pounds, by the resonance of its dead and the 
ruin of its living instruments, by the natural tone of a superb baud 
and the unnatural torture of an ultra-superb voice—makes an addi¬ 
tion to the sum of human happiness which no one whose personal pre¬ 
dilections do not swamp his arithmetic could compare with that of 
any singly morceau of Don Giovanni or any single page of the 
Messiah, 

‘But has not* Wagner/ it will be said, ‘produced such vital 
strains ? * Of course he has: if he had not, we should not be talking 
about him. They are what give him a lasting place among the great 
—were they more abundant in relation to his whole production, one 
might say among the greatest—of the musical hierarchy; but unfor¬ 
tunately they are just exactly not what his theories support or account 
for, and just exactly not what is representative of his influence on 
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others. No one, after marvelling at the opening tune of Tarmkauser 
or the opening act of the Meistersinger, goes home and writes a 
twin to it; but it is only too easy to take the hint that bits of im¬ 
pressive or attractive motive are things as important to manager as 
they are hard to make ; and that the public will enter no protest 
if the gaps between them are filled up with declamatory odds and 
ends, provided something on the stage be more or less occupying their 
attention, and the accompanying crashes and currents of orchestral 
noise be sufficiently Ml and varied. Why waste time in racking 
one’s brains like Haydn, or stamping and fuming like Beethoven, for 
ever seeking out and rescuing from dim dispersion the rarities of 
melodic and harmonic form, for ever toiling, Pygmalion-like, over 
those vexatious delicately-poised organisms whose limbs and features 
must gather into lovely shape in the unity of close vital combination, 
or not at all—when it will do as well to tack on bar to bar, and 
passage to passage, that have never gathered shape out of dispersion 
nor found their life in unity; to stir the many-hued sound-waves, 
and call them ‘ dramatic ’ for now lapping, now thundering on the 
ear; to lash chaos into iridescence, and call it alive because it glitters ? 

Here, then, in the dazzling wealth of the modem orchestra, lay 
the great temptation; and Wagnerism in modern music means, before 
all things, succumbing to it. Not, of course, that in an opera the 
orchestra need be pedantically restricted to its highest mission, that 
of revealing, or helping the voices to reveal, really noble form. The 
form may be far from melodically inventive, may even run very much 
to mere figure-passages or chromatic scales on a rudimentary basis 
of brass and drum, and yet, as long as it is rhythmically coherent, 
may produce really successful and exciting scene-painting; as notably 
in the ride which opens, and the fire-charm which closes, the last act 
of the Walkiirc. But such scenes, necessarily few and far between, 
are not in the least representative of th e verbal parts of the opera; and 
it is in these latter that Wagner’s orchestral opportunities, flanked 
by his theory of 4 spreading his melody boldly,’ lead perpetually to such 
disastrous results. Professing to cast off Beethoven’s shackles, i,e. 
the conditions of key and time by which alone successions of sound 
can be made organic, he 4 throws himself fearlessly into the sea of 
music; ’ and sinking, finds himself naturally in the variegated home 
of invertebrate strains, things with no shape to be squeezed out of, 
no rhythmic ribs to be broken, tossed hither and thither, as hard to 
grasp as jelly-fish, as nerveless as strings of seaweed. And to realise 
what this entails on the hearer, we have to translate these shapeless 
shapes, just like any other sound-forms, into terms of motion—of 
something which we do not just look at, but have in a way to live: 
they mean our enforced flurry, our active impotence. But their 
creator is wise in his generation. Give the public from a couple to 
a score of firm bars they can seize and feel reliance in, and keep their 
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eyes employed; and on those terms their ears will be quite content to 
stray about without landmark or clue, arrested a moment by the 
trumpets, looking vainly for direction to the voices, bustled on again 
by the fiddles (to whom, as to the rest of the orchestra, the chase is 
the best fun in the world), any way and every way, for the next 
quarter of an hour; or, if they are in danger of turning restive amid 
these 4 passages that lead nowhere,’ these keyless floundferings on the 
ever-shifting quicksands of diminished sevenths, let one of the es¬ 
tablished motives crop up now and again for their support, and the 
faithful creatures will welcome it as an undeserved gratuity. 

But are they quite so content ? We seem to have got a long 
way from Rousseau; but what would he have said ? He stated very 
distinctly his opinion of Rameau’s recitatives, 4 que tout le monde 
admire en baillant:’ how would he have regarded the ‘noble 
declamation ’ of the modem 4 melos ’ ? Brave words, and still con¬ 
fronted, after the lapse of a century, with the same humble fact. 
Successions of sound which have no melodic cogency, which as they 
proceed impress the ear with no sense that their notes ought to have, 
or to have had, this direction or duration rather than that or the 
other, not only have no possible element of nobility, but are all 
exactly on a par. The unshaped, the fortuitous, the abortive, as 
such, admits neither development nor degree; and it would specially 
have interested Rousseau to remark that an enormous proportion of 
the notes sung by Wotan and his companions, and standing not in 
musical subordination to some interesting orchestral motive but on their 
own declamatory legs, might just as well have been written by 
Rameau as by Wagner. Still, I think that on the whole he would 
have admitted a considerable improvement. Not only are Wagner’s 
dramas, however crude in conception and lame in language, yet 
often redeemed in parts by well-imagined scenic effects; but none 
of his representative works are wanting in splendid musical features. 
The second act of Lohengrin itself has, between the part which is 
strongly repulsive and the part which is feebly attractive, about a 
score of bars of that ineffable kind which makes one doubt whether 
music should be called a spinal or a cutaneous affection. But, 
clearly, if the scores are ever to become thousands, the first point is 
that the somewhat blind combination of faith, hope, and charity 
which supports the public through the formless tracts should not 
be mistaken for an artistic exercise; and that each inarticulate 
member of that public should leam explicitly to distinguish mere 
sensuous thrills and transient surprises of the ear from the true 
abiding objects of his and every musician’s ideal world. Some natural 
tolerance of ungrasped or ungraspable sound may be admitted: there 
are doubtless persons who easily resign themselves to regard its presence 
as a vaguely emotional background to the passing scene, getting 
subdned or emphatic, bright ox gloomy at appropriate places, like the 
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gestures of the actors or the clouds that figure so hugely in the 
Wagnerian stage-effects. But the average opera-goer, the ‘ naive 
layman ’ for whom Wagner expressly professes to write, is far more 
distinctly ‘musical’ than this; and, while accepting as the normal 
operatic dispensation an immense amount of sound that has no signi¬ 
ficance for him, still lives musically only for the passages of tangible 
form—genuiife specimens of what I have elsewhere called the ‘ Ideal 
Motion.’ And by this I do not mean merely bits that are rhythmi¬ 
cally and tonally coherent; for Wagner’s phrase-building, even where 
not incoherent or violently strained, is often singularly uninventive $ 
witness (to take a single instance which can be suggested without music- 
type) the shamelessly frequent piling up of a sham crisis, by the mere 
repetition of a tuneless fragment on successively higher steps of the scale. 
Still less do I mean mere bits of Leit-motiv, real or spurious, 9 which 
may dodge in and out of the petty hubbub of the Rhemgold, or drift de¬ 
spairingly amid the turmoil of the second and third acts of the Gotter- 
ddmmerung , too helpless themselves to help even a drowning ear. I 
mean passages of genuine musical invention that can be welcomed and 
clung to ; passages in which the ear’s path seems new indeed, but pre¬ 
ordained ; whose mastery the ear owns in the process, not of being 
dragged about at their mercy, but of itself mastering them. And 
these, for all the treating them as belonging to ‘one large melody,’ 
and concealing their transience by the avoidance of frank full-doses, 
are often just as truly tit-bits as if they were embedded i n recUatwo 
secco, just as much the plums of Wagner’s as of Verdi’s confectionery. 
Music of the most individual and haunting kind it would indeed be 
absurd to demand throughout a long operatic scene. But there are 
many grades from the order of excellence which ensures vivid and 
loving remembrance to that which merely ensures pleased and active 
recognition on acquaintance ; and sufficient individuality to satisfy 
the latter test is surely the least we can accept in the majority of the 
musical sentences of any scene that aspires to the dignity of healthy 
popular art. 

‘ But how splendid the plums can be when we get them I ’ Yes, 
indeed; that is what so greatly complicates the Wagner question; 

8 The list of ninety motives sot out in that, wonderfully humorous little book. 
Guide through the Music of R. Wagner's * Ring of the fflbehmg * — which, not content 
with the ‘dusky harmonies of the Cooking motive and the coaxing crawling-motive/ 
familiarised us with the ‘spook’ and with the mysteries of 4 brangling ’ arid* brustling’ 
—is made up in great part of minute fragments of note-combipatjop, 
selected and interpreted, and having no pretension to any melodic character—some 
of them moreover occurring only once, so that it seems impossible to find in what pos¬ 
sible sense the term Leit-motiv Can be applied to them. The 

the relationship and transformation of various members of this list may be perfectly 
exemplified, without the use of music-type, by the following extract from an almost 
equally amusing work, the Benjamin Franklin Primer. * Mag is an English term 
derived from the Latin eqvm y a horse, from which we get equine. Equi is dropped, 
and the final e, changed to ag for euphony.' 
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simply because no composer approximately so great as be in bis day 
has bad approximately so few days. What may be the accurate 
measure of his greatness, as judged by his best efforts, we need not 
here particularly enquire: a valid answer must depend not on argu¬ 
ment but on evidence, scarcely yet attainable, as to the width, the 
depth, and above all the permanence, of the effect. It may be 
worth remarking, however, that for those whose personal instincts on 
the matter are equally removed from both extremes of current opinion, 
the setting of this best work of his in the very highest class is, just 
because of their genuine admiration of it, a more vexatiously puzzling 
phenomenon than the description of it as simply dull and unmeiodious* 
In Tristan, for example, which contains considerable tracts of ex¬ 
citing and, for Wagner, unusually sustained beauty, is not the cloy¬ 
ing quality at least as distinctive as the exciting, the sense of strain 
and mannerism at least equal to that of achievement? To the 
melody, even at its finest, there clings a faint flavour of disease, 
something overripe in its lusciousness and febrile in its passion. And 
this effect is strangely cumulative. Steadily through the whole 
evening one feels a growing sense of being imprisoned in the fra¬ 
grance of a musical hot-house, across which the memory of some great 
motive of Handel’s or Beethoven’s sweeps like a whiff from breezy 
pine-woods by the sea. Or take a more compact instance, where, 
even if there lurk a certain strain of coarseness, there is certainly no 
hint of disease, the familiar overture to Tannhauser —a piece of such 
superb popular qualities that, had Music done nothing greater, she 
might well hold up her head among the arts. Only—when one 
thinks of the Leonora ? How the sphere of musical possibilities, 
which seemed so wide and perfect, breaks up on a sudden to un¬ 
fathomable depths and heights; to ignore which is surely no true 
compliment to the lesser work. But the pursuit of such comparisons 
would carry us too far, even were it possible to make it profitable. 
Keeping to Wagner himself, one may still find the problem sufficiently 
puzzling, and the innocent question ‘Are you a Wagnerite?’ the 
hardest in the world to answer in anything under five minutes. How 
singular is the art in which it is even possible for so lovely a will- 
o’-the-wisp as that burden of the ‘ Rheingold, reines Hold ’ to lead 
on the trustful ear into so blind a morass ; lightened indeed by some 
melodic rays from the fire-god, but not to be forgotten or forgiven 
even when, after two hours’ eclipse, the ‘ pure gold ’ of the earlier 
strain flashes out an'the further side. How strange must be the con¬ 
ditions of invention, for the brain that had filled the air of Europe 
with the haunting delight of the march in Tannhauser, to produce 
afterwards in the same genre, as an elaborate masterpiece for a great 
occasion, anything so turgidly tame, so saliently flat, as the main 
‘ subject * of the Huldigungsmarsch . To do Wagner justice, how¬ 
ever, he has often shown himself tolerably knowing as to where the 
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plums come? in the Walkwre, for instance, he has sweetened one of 
the longest of operatic love-scenes with the flavour of a single one, 
andhas spread out another, like jam, through pretty well the whole of 
the Meistemnger —which alone would go far to account for the just 
popularity of those delightful works. But it is this very fineness of 
the plums which is a chief aid to disguising their paucity. It enables 
the composer to take advantage, not only of the long habituation of the 
operatic public not to dream of finding more than a small fraction of 
their evening artistically exhilarating, but also of their modesty; in 
that* finding a certain amount of exhilaration of a fine quality, they 
are always ready to attribute the sparseness of it, not to his want of 
invention, but to their own want of insight. Then, too, those opposite 
modes of listening, the drifting and the alert, which we just now dis¬ 
tinguished, though typical are not constant. Few ears perhaps ex¬ 
emplify either of them for long together. They shift and alternate 
almost as uncertainly as sense and nonsense, form and fog, in the 
actual strains; and the facility of transition for the listener means 
also the facility of imposture for the composer, in the turning to 
fraudulent account of that indiscriminate cloak of colour which in 
these days he can throw at will over every part of his work. All 
the more imperatively must the alert attitude, and the right*of 
verdict which it gives, be urged on the public. For, indeed, except 
those to whom Music presents itself, not as an art of engrossing 
beauty, hut only as a sufFusive stimulant favourable to some inde¬ 
pendent play of thought, few can really so surrender their ears as to 
find pleasure in restless sonority for many minutes at a time. In a 
favoured minority (especially if committed by a previous pilgrimage 
to Baireuth) the swallowing of dry unsweetened doses of 4 noble 
declamation,’ though rather suggestive of sulphur without treacle, 
may produce some pardonable self-satisfaction—the Teutonic pleasure- 
taker’s diligent pride in fulfilling his task getting quite a cultured 
tinge from a vague notion that this sort of thing was highly relished 
by 4 the Greeks.’ But that the 4 naive layman’ is not careful to 
measure the dose, means simply that he takes the affair en bloc; 
that this is 4 music,’ which is of course presupposed to be enjoyable, and 
comes all in one performance with what really is enjoyable; in short, 
that it has never occurred to him to ask, with Rousseau , 4 Did I find 
that last minute worth having ? Do I want another like it ? * 

4 But,* it may be said , 4 are you not getting quite away from the 
normal conditions of average musical appreciation ? Does not the 
more vivid enjoyment almost habitually come in fragments ? ’ Now, 
while altogether demurring to this in respect of the numerous 
classical works which have won the truest popularity ha this eounfciy, 
I admit of course that non-perception of form by any particular 
hearer is no proof of its absence, and that the blaze of sonority may 
cover fulness as well as emptiness. Rousseau’s question might well be 
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answered in the negative by many an honest amateur, on first intro¬ 
duction to many a masterpiece. The only mode of distinction I can 
here suggest is the subjective one, the much ignored test of repeated 
hearings (best realised often in pianoforte arrangements), whereby 
the forms, if they are" there, may be seized and recalled-r-a test as 
truly satisfied of course by Wagner in his great moments as by any one 
else, and only the more recommended by his self-stultifyVtg dread of 
it; by his express scorn of any theatrical music which is at all repro¬ 
ducible by untheatrical means; and by his express declaration that his 
6 melody’ is not meant to be seized and recalled, and that anyone who 
complains of it on that score might with equal wisdom seek to 
whistle the vague multitudinous hum of a forest. Objectively to prove 
the emptiness I speak of, and the amazing hardihood of Wagner’s claim 
to have advanced on his greatest predecessor by applying the principles 
of symphonic construction to Opera, would require technicalities; and 
indeed could only be adequately done by confronting h un dreds of 
pages of his figureless counterpointless see-sawings with some popular 
samples of the closely-wrought movements of Beethoven, perspicuous 
through all their elaboration and with all their living threads woven 
into a single larger life. 

6 But,’ again it may be urged, ‘ music in Opera is not a structure 
but a stream; it is not meant primarily to gratify the ear, but to 
illustrate the passing action; it is expressive and dramatic; who 
wants it to be symphonic?’ I, for one, certainly do not; only 
Wagner so repeatedly assures us that he does; that that is just what 
it ought to be, and what (in spite of being a forest-hum) his own is. 
However, let that pass ; grant that it is to be expressive; what are 
the senses and the conditions of the expressiveness ? The two views 
on this subject admit of no compromise. Either musical sounds 
can be artistically expressive of ultra-musical ideas and emotions 
without giving the ear anything it wants or cares about on its own 
account , 4 can press on to the common centres of artistic sensi¬ 
bility and association without paying their respects on the way to 
the head of their own department; or they cannot. I say artistically 
expressive: mechanically^ no doubt unbeautiful sounds can be expres¬ 
sive, and that in two ways. By a mechanical convention^ a particular 
personage or idea may be ‘expressed ’ by a particular label of notes, 
just as well as by the printed letters of a name ; and by a mechanical 
symbolism , dismal sounds may express dismal emotions, and soft 
sounds soft emotions, and wabbly sounds uncertain emotions, and 
emphatic sounds determined emotions. In either case the sounds 

4 ^ us an under-statement. Passages of the * Oper rind Drama ’ go the length 
of asserting an absolute incompatibility between dramatic expression and the power . 
of independently satisfying the ear. Equally amasing is the statement that it is 
impossible for invention to appear in any composition belonging to a recognised class 
or scheme, as aria, minuet, rondo; which is just like saying that invention cannot 
appear in any poetry written in a recognised metre. 
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are read or recognised by the lamp, not of beauty, but of reason: they 
make the bearer think *to himself, * this is to show that the hero 
feels soft/ or * that is to suggest that the heroine feels wabbly ’—‘ this 
combination means the motive of the treaty, and that the motive 
of the forge.’ Granting to the symbols, in their broader aspects, some 
aesthetic content of the sort above referred to, in the various ethical 
colourings, Exciting or depressing, light or solemn, that may tinge 
the impression of sound on a simply drifting ear, I need hardly point 
out how transitory and intermittent must be the value of such a 
background for dramas constructed on ordinary principles—not con¬ 
sisting of a series of highly emotional tableaux, but of scenes where 
words tell the whole story, and where the personages carry on the 
logical machinery of intercourse in the usual way. The idea of 
making a dim emotional atmosphere for Beenes of the sort of 
ponderous pettiness that abounds in the Ring des Nihehingen , is 
truly as vain as that boasted interpenetration of the finest tissues of 
note and word, which has so conveniently enabled soi-cUsant poetry 
and music to shelter their shortcomings each behind the stalking- 
horse of the other. But even were the possibility of such a vague 
atmosphere continuous, we have seen that normal ears will never for 
long forget their instinct of closer attention. A forgetfulness which 
would be a reductio ad dbsurdum of Opera, if engendered by an 
exciting libretto, is not likely to engender itself under the influence 
of a dull one. And where the attention does not get what it 
can musically assimilate, the only scope offered to it will be in 
discovering such appropriateness as it may in the purely external 
character of the sounds; in observing, e.g . 9 that the instruments have a 
little bit of flurry when the sentiment is violent, calm down again when 
the sentiment is slow, or take lugubrious steps when the sentiment 
is doleful; and in recognising here and there the labelling phrases. 
And it can scarcely need proof that such abstract qualities as recognisa- 
bility and appropriateness, in things which are neither pleasurable nor 
useful, do not come even within the outer circle of the aesthetic. 

Clearly, then, if sound is to get beyond the barren stage of being 
readable, if it is to become artistically expressive and not merely 
crudely symbolic, it must take on something of its own, i.e. it 
must take on independent musical quality by developing purely definite 
musical contour; just as the crude symbol of early pictorial art 
might be developed, say, into definite human contour. And of the 
presence and the interest of such contour the unreasoning ear is the 
sole arbiter. Its arbitration, too, is decidedly despotic, and its 
scrutiny of the strictest. For, first, it must be remembered that the 
ear has a rare way of attending to one thing at a time. It cannot 
shift about like the eye from point to point, and grasp in a moment 
a multitude of relations. The section of the series now being 
evolved before it is what engrosses it; and even in the most 
elaborate work, the sort of relations it may perceive in that section 
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to other more or less contiguous sections are broadly reducible to the 
two simple ones of recurrence (with or without modification) and 
contrast* And, secondly, the things attended to by the ear being 
things per ee, and having their life in independence of that outer 
life from which our knowledge and ideas are gathered, are, even 
when most suggestive of that outer life, yet wholly lacking in those 
instantaneous glimpses down numerous vistas of association which 
word after word opens up in Poetry. This is enough to suggest how 
it is that, while in Poetry and Painting neutral and even ugly things 
may be grouped round beautiful things or minister to a fine strain 
of thought, in the presence of which their presence is perceived and 
accounted for, in Music what is ugly and incoherent reveals itself in 
unrelated nakedness. And the ear’s Btrictness is thus at once accounted 
for and justified. It must take kindly to the strains which salute it, 
and find in them the coherent stuff it wants, before it will at all 
credit them with emotional messages or pass those messages on 
further. It must frankly enjoy the label before it will permit 
the slightest artistic appreciation of the labelled idea. Only give it 
its due, and it will open the channel with astounding, almost with 
indiscriminating, readiness to every sort of artistic association and 
fusion. But no outside signs of expression, no noisy stamps of de¬ 
termination, no spasms of exaggerated intervals, will take it in ; no 
juggling with the labels, or mixing them up together, will move it 
to more than scornful amusement, unless the juggling be the true 
magician’s juggling, and produce the musical magician’s prime 
result—beauty. And inasmuch as this beauty is essentially an attribute 
of form, and musical forms are built, just as much as human ones, 
out of definite elements, the substitution in opera of the dramatic 
stream for the symphonic structure —however rightly descriptive of 
the general arrangement of the larger musical sections—is a per¬ 
petual trap. For that most intimate and organic sort of structure, 
which lies in the constant vital necessity of each bar as it stands 
to its neighbours as they stand, can never be abandoned while the ear 
holds the keys of emotion—a musical ear being nothing more nor less 
than one which is percipient of such structure. 

Here again, then, is the place for self-questionings a la Housseau. 
We need not go even this short way in the examination of the claim 
of structureless sound to be dramatically expressive before asking 
ourselves whether expressiveness so produced is what we like. The 
personages of the Ring make many pages-full of remarks which are 
simply typical of their dull and disreputable characters, but which— 
since words and music profess to well up from the same inward source 
—it would be self-stultification to say cannot be set to notes: and as 
it would be highly inappropriate to give them beautiful notes, Wagner 
has appropriately given them ugly ones. Let the hearer discover for 
himself how far the abstract fact that they satisfy that condition is a 
nourishing piece of imaginative food; or how far, under the surrender 
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of the musical sense to hours of sustained incoherence, it becomes 
really a subject for delighted contemplation that the story is also a 
trifle higgledy-piggledy, and much of the dialogue very unsuited to fine 
rhythmic setting. And if he is so fortunate as to be able for a time 
to take refuge in passive 6elf-abandonment to the shifting tides, 
and can forget to care what particular ways the notes go, so long as 
he feels th£t a good number of them are going, let him still consider 
how far this formless effect, this relapse to the vaguest, most general, 
and least musical of musical attitudes, testifies to the ‘ bold regenera¬ 
tion* we hear so much about, and is calculated to 4 be the fair be¬ 
ginning of a time ’ in Art. 

And here we have really merged into the assertion and vindication 
of our second cardinal point—Music’s constant and characteristic in¬ 
dependence, alike at its highest and lowest, of ideas and emotions 
known and nameable outside itself. The reason why Wagner has 
been safely able to ignore this elementary fact in musical psychology 
is this—that the clear perception of it demands something quite alien 
both to the actual impressions of the art, and to the habits of mind 
of most of those impressed, namely a moment or two of deliberate 
analysis. For want of this, those whose every intuition of musical 
beauty exemplifies the fact are often the first to deny and resent it. 

‘ You talk about beautiful music not expressing things,* one of them 
will urge; 4 why to me the bits of music I most care about express things 
beyond all words, whole worlds of emotioD, and infinity and eternity 
into the bargain.’ Quite so; that is accurate; that is a way they 
have ; and it is just what is not (however much compatible with) the 
expression of this or that particular emotion—i.e. of that which is 
proved not to be beyond all words by being accurately definable in 
words, as gaiety, dejection, yearning, triumph. And whoever re¬ 
members the places where he gets this ineffable feeling will find on 
looking that, while it is only occasionally connected with the sort of 
definable expression which makes him say ‘ That is very melancholy,’ 
or ‘That is very jubilant,’ it is absolutely invariably connected 
with a piece of sound-movement of which each unit and fragment 
in turn has its irresistible rightness, and comes charged with the 
sense of a necessary ‘whence’ and ‘whither’—that is to say, a 
piece of objective and organic form. But as long as those who truly 
enjoy do not exercise this amount of reflection on their enjoyment, 
then, however clear be their intuition, they will always be in danger, 
when they talk about it, of confounding the occasional and definable 
with the essential and undefinable emotion; and of attributing their 
delight in some passage of music which is as much an individual object 
as the Venus of Milo, to some perfectly general ground—as that it ‘ ex¬ 
presses peace ’—instead of to the fact of its notes going not any other 
way but just that one way, which is delightful to them, and able perma¬ 
nently to remain so, just in proportion as genius went to the divining it 
and fashioning it forth. And as long as this confusion impossible, Wagner 
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and his school can always take refuge in the ad captandum fallacy that 
the expression of definable emotions and ideas is the one great thing 
for Music to aim at; can discredit the opposite view as a narrow plea 
for 4 absolute music,’ in the sense of music which has no need or power 
of fusion with poetry and drama; and can ignore the all-essential work 
of divining and fashioning forth the cogent way for notes tqgo,to which 
the makers of modem music devoted their whole energy, and which, so 
far from excluding any more definable sort of expression, will alone 
lift such expression out of the mechanical into the aesthetic region. 5 
And X would fain pause for a moment on the wanton injustice that is 
done to Opera itself by not recognising that even here, in the very 
sphere where Music is summoned to take on the depiction of definable 
passions to the utmost of her power, the vague but powerful expression 
of these is but a fraction of what she has done and is ready to do for 
word and scene; that the emotional element in her which is her own, 
and therefore unnameable, is not on that account condemned to an 
isolated existence; that the ethical suggestion may become so frag¬ 
mentary, or the tinge of special sentiment so faint, as practically to 
vanish in the atmosphere of purely musical delight, and yet that 
that delight will glorify and transfigure and seem part of the inmost 
essence of any at all artistic elements in that to which it is wedded. 
In that transfiguration, what is serious takes on sublimity, and what 
is ludicrous gets edged with loveliness ; nay, even hackneyed things 
will become haunting, and commonplace things possessing. It would 
be an immense gain if composers would only put to various specimens 
of music commonly called e expressive’ the simple test of asking how far, 
if heard in detachment, each would inevitably suggest some particular 
nameable idea or sentiment and no other; and would thus learn ex¬ 
plicitly to recognise how extremely loose and general are the con¬ 
ditions of external reference within which Music, if true to itself , 
may still be most genuinely dramatic in the sense of enormously in¬ 
tensifying dramatic effect. To those who had thus consciously con¬ 
futed for themselves the central principle emphasised in almost every 
page of the * Oper und Drama,’ we might readily concede the advantage 
of possessing, in word and scene, a definite starting-point, raison 
d'etre , and control, for their inventive stream; without having always 
to fear the chartered libertinism so characteristic of modern ‘ dra¬ 
matic’ writing. And truly a theory which would exclude from the 
stage such music as half the solos in the Beggar's Opera and half 
the concerted pieces in Fidelio 9 as ‘ Batti batti’ and the minuet in 
Don Giovanni , as the prize-song in the Meistersinger and the shadow- 

* As Music stands so singularly apart among human interests, so the various 
things that can be said about it always seem to me in a special degree connected 
among themselves, and incapable of being supplied from analogy. The result is that an 
omission (and in a paper of this length very much, of course, has to be omitted) may 
suggest a flaw. To guard myself against this, and still more against a possible 
cliarge of onesidedness and dogmatism, I may perhaps be allowed to refer especially 
to the chapters on Colour, Expression, Opera, and Criticism, in the Power of Sound. 
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song in Dmorah , as the pilgrims’ hymn ha Tannhduser and the gipsy- 
chorus in Precioaa —inventions whose power to impress the hearer 
may-be proved in any popular concert-room to lie just in expressing 
themselves, but which borrow from their stage-concomitants almost 
as much romance as they lend—is negatively as great an outrage on 
this joint art of Opera as the positive one which ‘ unites * Poetry and 
Music by dogging bald words with intervals flung out of a bag. 

Here, then, in the false theory of expression, lay the second great 
trap. The prosaic fallacy that the essence of Music is vague nameahle 
expressiveness, instead of definite unnameable impressiveness, is only 
carried out by making the expressiveness itself mechanical and inde¬ 
pendent of any impressiveness whatever. And the root-fallacy was 
the more dangerous to Wagner, in that just as colour was the prac¬ 
tical, so this is the theoretical mode of excusing and concealing the 
fitfulness of his enormous musical gift; besides affording scope to that 
other gift, always a hazardous one to non-literary art, of considerable 
literary ingenuity. I need not repeat what I have said before in this 
very Keview, about the particular mode of support selected for the 
theory—the solemn joke of making out Beethoven (poor Beethoven! 
with his uncouth mutterings and shoutings, driving his invention 
along the rhythmic tracks where alone melodies will ever be surprised 
and caught) to have been dependent on c preconceived poetical ideas * ; 
and of setting a gulf between his sources of inspiration and those of his 
predecessors. Some of the ideas have even been written down for him 
by Wagner, in the mountains of flabby verbiage known as 4 Program- 
matisehe Erlauterungen * which occasionally figure in our concert- 
books—impotent heavings of that portent of prose Dichtung which 
is so apt to entrap the Jonahs whom Poetry casts overboard. The 
convenience of this means of claiming descent from the greatest of 
musicians on the side of e poetical ideas,’ when musical ones too obvi¬ 
ously fail, is undeniable; and a theory born of a deficiency may ap¬ 
propriately be bolstered by a blunder—historic neatly replacing 
melodic invention. But I must hurry on to a final word—as to the 
further bearing of these latter points on production in general. The 
first great bane of contemporary music lay, we saw, in displacement 
of coherent form by incoherent colour; the second no less certainly 
lies in a cognate displacement of steady effort to produce the distinc¬ 
tively musical exaltation by random attempts at definite representation 
and suggestion. Wagner’s successes in this line— e.g, the wonderful 
passage where Siegfried is breaking through the ring of fire 6 —of 
course defy imitation, because they result from splendid musical 

• Alas for the uninitiated 1 Having been forewarned .of tide passage, I felt my 
pleasure in listening to it distinctly increased by the idea that the hero’s advance 
through the flames was typified by the manner in which the melodic strain seems 
again and again to force its way through the cha nging harmonies. What, 
was my chagrin, on consulting the Guide through the Mude above mentioned, to 
discover that the strain was the * slumber-motive,’ and that what 'was really being 
typified was Briinnhilde’s repose 1 * 
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invention, in other words, from the presence of the distinctive exal¬ 
tation; equally, of course, the genre without the invention is 
imitated. Would that the evil influence were confined to the theatre! 
But it only needs now to salute some loose jumble of images and senti¬ 
ments as * poetry,’ for that alien parentage, which all great musical 
work from Handel and Bach to Schumann and Brahms scornfully dis¬ 
owns, to become a true Sycorax for the monstrosities of the modern 
programme-music; while Caliban can go through his pantomime * 
bedizened in all the gaudy trappings, can wield all the thunderbolts 
and turn on all the lime-lights, of the wonderful modern orchestra. 

And here, again, no hearer should be so humble as to refrain from 
asking himself how much he really likes it. A most natural impulse 
to that humility is found in the reflection that technically-instructed 
musicians, who must 4 know more about it ’ than he does, encourage 
and perform in such exhibitions. But it cannot be too strongly urged 
that the conditions of enjoyment in performing and in listening may 
be widely different, and that Music, being so much in the hands of 
performers, runs a peculiar risk from that very fact. All skilful 
performance of difficult things, and accurate thridding of labyrinthine 
things, and collaboration in the production of overpowering things, 
are exciting outlets of energy ; and in these respects connoisseurs, who 
appreciate technical difficulties and can see how the thing is made, 
are more or less one with the performers. But I am speaking of the 
average music-lover: it is surely for him rather than for exceptional 
experts that Music must be held to exist. Ail this may be amusing 
for them: is it amusing for him, whose attention is mainly occupied 
in verifying the printed assurance that the noise means this, that, and 
the other ? Or even if it be for a time amusing, is not that the utmost 
that can be said for it ? unless or until perchance the strains wander, 
sure of a forgiving welcome, into the paths of musical beauty, still 
seeking there, if they will, such delicate suggestiveness of outer things 
as under Schumann’s wand could make of a humble piano a joker of 
divinest jokes. At any rate, whoever it be who truly finds his poetry 
in the 6 desolate disarray ’ of ordinary programme-images and his 
music in their broken sound-reflexion—if this is what he prefers to the 
art which is no more truly typified by VoUcelied and chorale, by Bee* - 
hoven’s sonatas and Schubert’s songs, than by the noble melodies that 
have won Wagner the popular heart—let him at least say so and re¬ 
cognise the distinction, that we may know where we are. For it 
would be speculatively interesting, however mournful, to mark how, 
so far as his taste prevails, the symbolism from which Painting and 
Sculpture were able to emerge, just because in their case it was frank 
and rigid and expressionless, need only seize in sound the chance of 
making itself ingenious and fluctuant and pseudo-expressive, to be¬ 
come the engulfing death of the sister art. 


Edmund Gurnet. 



THE ( CANKER-WORM'—OUTDOOR RELIEF. 

It has been suggested to me to bring to the notice of the public, 
facts which may tend to form opinion as to the poor-laws in Ireland* 
especially on two points now much pressed on the Irish Government: 
outdoor relief and decentralisation. 

It is difficult to tie one’s mind to these two required subjects,. 
How many reflections rise up not foreign to the poor-laws! The 
miserable poverty caused by the refusal of all capital to be invested 
in Ireland, and that caused by the lawlessness of the Irish people, 
and by that alone. I will not enter on the sources of this last, but 
will merely observe that, if it be true that the Duke of Wellington 
said that anything was preferable to a single day of civil war, he 
spoke of the then alternative of Roman Catholic emancipation, an 
obviously just and necessary measure, and did not consider another 
alternative, now before our eyes, the demoralisation of a whole people. 

This last having been effected, I will not now say how it was pro¬ 
moted, or by what palliatives it has been fostered; I will lay before 
my readers the experience of one who has acted as a guardian of the 
poor for nearly half, a century, both in England and in Ireland. 

First I will touch on ‘ outdoor relief,’ an enormous evil in England, 
hitherto much controlled in Ireland It is now several years since it 
was stated in the House of Lords that * outdoor relief was the 
canker-worm of England.’ On that occasion I remember hearing 
the late Lord Derby say to the late Lord Chelmsford, * What is that 
he says?’ The words were repeated, but no denial was given by 
any peer. In fact, the matter is so tremendous, .the disease so rooted, 
that no one dares to touch it, for reasons which I will presently give. 
However, something was done to mitigate its excesses about fifty 
years ago, when the present English poor-law was introduced by the 
then Whig Government, against the cruelty of which a torrent of 
invective was launched, but which saved the country from ultimate 
absolute ruin. Up to that period the operation of the poor-law, 
since the introduction of outdoor relief, was, in that part of an 
English county with which I was connected, as follows. Outdoor 
relief was usually granted by a single magistrate without any check, 
to persons claiming it, in proportion to the numbers of their families^ 
legitimate or illegitimate, A woman with half-a-dozen illegitimate 
Vol. XIII,—No. 73. H H 
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fthtiriy ATi vras looked on as a kind of heiress, and sought in mamage 
accordingly. In order to get something in return for the heavy 
rates, the formers had adopted a system of employing gratuitously so 
many paupers in turn, called ‘ rounds men,' who of course shirked 
their work as much as they could, but did not the less injure the 
honest labourers' interests. The establishment of a central autho¬ 
rity much mitigated this; but not a day too soon, for the poor-rates 
had grown to such an extent in some places, that they absolutely 
swallowed up an entire parish In Buckinghamshire, which was for a 
time abandoned by the occupiers. 

Some twenty years afterwards, under the existing law, it was my 
lot to act as an ex-officio guardian in a manufecturing town in 
England, with a large agricultural district included in the 1 Union. 
To my astonishment, accustomed as I was to the scanty garments of 
my poor Irish fellow-countrywomen, on the day of administering the 
outdoor relief, a crowd of well-dressed women in smart bonnets 
filed past the guardians, and received each a loaf and Is. 6cL This 
was very pleasant. But I looked behind the scenes in an effort to 
lessen the amount of outdoor relief; and then I learned the hideous¬ 
ness of the system, and how difficult it would be to extirpate it 
unless by slow degrees. For nearly two generations children, legiti¬ 
mate, still more illegitimate, had been brought into the world on the 
strength of outdoor relief. The very ties of nature were, loosened, 
children abandoning their parents to outdoor relief; parents caring 
little for their children, because they knew that in time they might 
themselves be so abandoned. Such is, according to my experience, a 
picture of the moral effects of outdoor relief on a population far 
more self-reliant than that of Ireland; my readers may judge what 
will be its effect there. 

I now come to the second point to which it has been suggested 
that I should address myself, decentralisation, or, in other words, 
lessening the powers of control by the Local Government Board, and 
increasing the powers of self-government by the various Boards of 
Guardians. I do not look on this question from a point of view 
entirely Irish; I might again mention my English experience as an 
ex-officio guardian of the poor—how for inferior the working of the 
poor-law in England appeared to me to be to that of the Irish poor- 
law—the shocking Condition in which I found an English workhouse, a 
state of things which never could exist under the greater powers of the 
Irish Local Government Board and their able and diligent inspectors* 

I will now state my Irish experience, and I will begin at a time 
when the Local Government Board, and the Imperial Government 
itself, were totally unable to cope with the real and frightful desti¬ 
tution of Ireland; In almost the entire staple food of the 
majority of the people of Ireland had rotted away. : Indian mjeal, 
now the usual and admirable food of the people, had not been intro*- 
duced. God works good out of etil, and the use of Indian oom was 
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th© result of the great famine. Public works* diiefly on roads, were* 
we .know, set going with tbe best intentions; hut a system more 
wasteful and more demoralising could hardly he conceived. How 
could it be otherwise, without organisation,, without a staff of assist¬ 
ants, to cope with a groat perishing population, and without the 
means of procuring at once an adequate supply of food ? Is giving 
the vast supplies which at length poured is from other countries, 
one body was pre-eminent* both in extent of charity and judicious 
application of it. I mean the Society of Friends* It was then 
that Mr. Forster, in the discharge of his humane duties, began to 
acquire that intimate knowledge of Ireland which, combined with, 
his courage, ability* and firmness, fitted him more than any other man 
for the office of Irish Secretary, and made his retirement from office, to 
say nothing of the unhappy cause of it, a deplorable loss to Ireland. 1 

But my business is with the Boards of Guardians. There was of 
course an immediate outcry for outdoor relief, and this is the way it was 
met by three contiguous, and very similarly circumstanced. Unions* 
If one of these, as I shall show, distinguished itself by prudence, fore- 
eight, and high principle, it does not tell against my argument— e the 
exception proves the rule’—I fear it was a very rare exception. As 
outdoor relief could not be given while there was room for paupers in 
the workhouse, there was a rush made to fill the houses; when they 
were full, outdoor relief began. 

The valuation of the wealthiest of these Unions was 34,612k, and 
its expenditure for the year ending September 184$ amounted to 4,469k, 
or 2s. 7ek in the pound. The valuation of the poorest of these Unions 
was 20,394k, and its expenditure to that date was 7,821k, or 7s. 8<k in 
the pound. The valuation of the third, and medium, Union was 
30,264k, and its expenditure was 2,186k, or Is. 5Jck in the pound. Now 
whence was this ? Simply because the Board of Guardians of this last 
Union were wise enough to see the vast danger of outdoor relief. They 
increased the accommodation of the workhouse; they announced that, 
when the workhouse was full, they would hire subsidiary workhouses; 
they took a lease of twelve acres of stiff land, and set tie able-bodied 
paupers to trench and drain that by task work. A great number of 
these forthwith announced that if they were to work they might as 
well work for themselves, and left the house, which has never been full 
even for a day. During that terrible famine there was not a single 
death from want in that Union, and upon its experience I propose to 
build a proposition for the relief of one of the most ps4nfu£ districts 
in Ireland. I will instance a district which I believe to be typical of 
many others on the west coast of Ireland, and which has lately been 

V Since the late * revelations,’ men and women ofaU politics in Ireland, excepting 
Land-Leaguers, are grateful to Providence that Mr. Forster’s high principle and retire¬ 
ment from office, rather than be a party to a disgraceful comprotriise, saved him from 
almost inevitable death. 

H H 2 
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inspected by the Chief Secretary in person. It consists of some 
thirty thousand acres, the rental very small, the population oonsider- 
able, one hundred and ninety-five tenants paying less than 2L a year 
rent. The owners and agents were for generations the best bepraised 
of their class, simply because they never interfered with the tenants, 
otherwise than by collecting the rents—when they coul£ be collected; 
some of these last being as low as half-a-crown. The ten far 
had practically fixity of tenure, fair rents, if low rents mean fair rents, 
and free sale ; they divided and subdivided their farms as they 
pleased, and of course came down at last, the most of them, to a bare 
and precarious subsistence. 

The scenery is most beautiful, and a wealthy Englishman wished 
to buy the estate. I told him that it was worth four times the 
rental, but reminded him that you cannot expect rent from tenants 
whose farms give them but a bare subsistence. Another wealthy 
gentleman bought the property, laid out large sums upon it, and now 
the question is not a matter of rent, but how to keep the people alive. 

Such is the result of an estate managed according to ‘ Irish ideas/ 
by which we are told we are some time or other to be ruled. Do 
people know what Irish ideas are ? Do they know that, politically, 
they mean separation from England; socially, contempt of all the 
ordinary laws by which the tendency of the poorer classes towards 
destitution is arrested; and, finally, a shriek for relief from a starving 
population to the Imperial Government, which they have been taught 
to curse and repudiate ? 

At present the condition of this district is most pitiable. The 
potatoes have not ripened; the storms have blown away the grain 
crops; the fish (many of the inhabitants have much subsisted by fish¬ 
ing) have to a great degree left the coast. Dog-fish now destroy the- 
fish once plentiful in Donegal Bays; harpies prey on the land. 

And now what remedy? It is easy to state Ireland’s evils, 
easy to trace their causes and their aggravations, but very hard to 
name a remedy. One man only in 1870 took a statesmanlike view 
of the main source of the dangers looming before Ireland. The great 
danger of Ireland lay in a multitude of tenants on large encumbered 
estates, every man of whom had, for the purposes of others, been edu¬ 
cated in the belief that the land did not rightly belong to the owner 
but to them. Strange that such beliefs should exist in a country 
where twenty years’ uninterrupted possession confers a freehold. The 
Bright clauses of the Act of 1870, coupled in necessary cases with a 
certain consolidation of small farms insufficient ‘each to support a 
family, might have done much. They were rendered nugatory by 
the Act of 1881. Emigration would do much, very much, provided 
whole families emigrated, and the forms they might leave, insufficient 
for their support, were added to neighbouring farms. But that is 
not at all the idea of the people. I fear very few will give up their 
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wretched holdings, while they will take advantage of the emigration 
clauses only for the purposes of able-bodied sons and daughters. 

Such is the, state of Ireland ; so has her recovery from her depressed 
condition been thwarted by legislation, that I look round, and I can¬ 
not see what remedy to suggest as a general measure, but I can make 
a suggestion in particular, for the particular and, I believe, typical case 
I have quoteS. 

The extremity, the poorest and most thickly-populated portion, 
of the estate to which I have referred, lies twenty-five miles away 
from its Union workhouse. I would suggest, for the relief of that 
district in the present, and its comparative safety in the future, 
and in conformity with a system which I have shown to have been 
successful in 1847, that a subsidiary workhouse should be built in 
Glencolumbkille, and a considerable portion of land attached; in 
both ways employment might at once be given to the people. How 
far this could be applied to other districts in other parts of Ireland I 
know not. There is an outcry now, not for more workhouses, but for 
closing some which now exist. A more short-sighted policy can hardly 
be imagined; a workhouse, under proper regulations, is in fact an in¬ 
surance, not only against death from destitution, but against a too lavish 
expenditure on relief. It contains the machinery by which those in 
authority may obtain somewhat reliable information as to the actual 
state of the districts in the Union. How necessary that is was proved 
during the sham famine of three years ago, when masses of false 
information were poured into Dublin Castle by persons of every class, 
founded on the fact, that then, as now, there was considerable distress 
in a few isolated districts, especially on the west coast. Of the county 
of Donegal it was stated to the Government that there was not a potato 
left in the whole county. At that very time we were exporting potatoes 
to Scotland. These were bought in Scotland for the purpose of 
supplying seed in Ireland. They came back to their own country, 
they were supplied to the farmers on loan for that purpose, they were 
sold again by these last, and, in some cases, actually came back to the 
workhouse in the same bags in which they had been delivered. 6 Who is 
sufficient for these things ? ’ A knowledge of Ireland by the English 
people is of vital importance. I have done my best to give, within 
reasonable bounds, the result of my experience on two points of Ireland 
for nearly half a century. If I have been dull, my subject ia a dull 
one. I will endeavour to make amends to my readers, and, at the same 
time, to increase very largely their knowledge of Iceland. Two mall 
and very entertaining books appear to me to surpass, in accurate and 
faithful painting, any pictures of Irish character sinoethed&ys of 
Miss Edgeworth. I refer to Pictures from Irdan&ityrTeYeriQe 
McGrath, and Twenty Years in the Wild West^ by Mrs. Houston. I 
shall be pardoned by any one whom I mayiaduce toread them. 

Liffobd. 
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COMMON SENSE IN DRESS AND 
FASHION 


In an article upon ‘Taste in Dress’ in the Ninetmntk G&rvtury, 
January 1883, Mr. Watts pays: 4 In all matters where it is necessary 
to lift ideas out of an established .groove and bring about reform, 
those are wanted who will speak with the bitterness of conviction and 
the weight of authority.’ 

Unfortunately those who speak with 4 the bitterness of conviction ’ 
on the topic Mr. Watts so ably enlarges upon are generally men, 
and therefore wanting in the weight of authority; they speak theo¬ 
retically, and in consequence are apt to exaggerate; or they point 
out defects without saying how to remedy them. No authority 
could outweigh that of Mr. Watts as far as the beautiful and the 
artistic view of the question goes; but there is the practical side to 
be considered, and that will always, in the end, carry the day, at least 
with the masses. 

What I propose to show is, how the practical may be united with 
the beautiful, or, rather, that one is the natural outcome of the other. 
There is no doubt that tight-lacing is, as Mr. Watts says, the root 
of many evils. You see its ruinous effect in the sunken eye, the 
. muddy complexion, the puffed features, and rounded back; you see 
it in every movement, even to the forced smile of the victim; all life 
and buoyancy seem to vanish from the doomed form ; but I think 
it does not follow that every woman who has what is called a small 
; waist is laced tight. 4 The stiff unyielding machine, crushing 
the ribs and destroying the fibre of the muscle,’ to which Mr. Watts 
alludes, is not, fortunately, what sensible women wear ; and the 
well-madei, dainty production of a good French ‘artiste,’ manu¬ 
factured of lightest material and delicate whalebone, is no greater 
impediment to free breathing or movement, than the elastic jersey 
: recommended by him. ■ - 

Supposing the Venus of Milo or that of Medici wo*® to become 
■ flesh and blood, these slight stays would no doubt turn them into 
i women with small waists, upon whom one of Mr. Worth’s dresses 
would not look out of place. 

The two greatest arguments against dispensing with stays (always 



supposing we do not adopt the Greek costume) are, first, the utter 
. impossibility of appearing neat and tidy ; and, second, the expense 
entailed by the additional but indispensable strength of the bodices, 
which would, however, not prevent them becoming shapeless and 
wearing out very quickly* 

If women would only allow common sense to govern them, they 
would feel &at for the inch or two they diminish the circumference of 
their waists by tightening themselves in, they become unattractive in so 
many other ways; quite leaving on one side the hygienic part of the 
question, which, alas! the vain and foolish will never consider. There 
are few indeed, who, like the clever and beautiful Mar4chale de Soubise, 
Louis the Fourteenth’s faithful friend, will make the sacrifice of 
.. giving up allmeat except chicken, and never wearing stays, for fear of 
injuring their health or their complexion. 

Another absurd practice is that of tying the skirts so tight that 
walking becomes an agony; there is no doubt that many have 
thereby been debarred from healthful exercise for years. Much 
harm has also been done by the profuse use of perfumes, of which 
musk, patchouli, jessamine, &c. form the basis. These ingre¬ 
dients are depressing to the nervous system, acting upon it as poisons; 
just as they would, if given inwardly and at the right time, prove 
the most powerful medicines. Ladies quite forget the inconvenience 
and discomfort caused by this practice to their more sensitive neigh¬ 
bours in church, at the theatre, or at dinner; for mutton tasting 
of musk, or chicken a la patchouli, is not likely to increase 
the appetite. At the best of times the suggestion of the perfumer’s 
shop is not a poetic one, and the faintest suspicion of violets, 
lavender, or 

The new-mown hay 

Gives a sweet and wholesome odour, 

and are quite sufficient to remove any disagreeable smell that might 
cling to such textures as wool or lace. 

Cosmetics and paints, too, are at present much used, especially in 
England. They are as fatal to health and beauty as they are mis¬ 
leading in effect. The blackened eye may look larger and.the 

* painted lip redder under the uncertain flare of the gas-lamp^but 

• when Seen at home in the broad and honest noonday sun, the eye is 

lustreless, tha filming carm ine distorts the mouth, the powdered skin 
loses its transparency, and the soft brown hair whichformeriy en¬ 
hanced the whiteness of the skin, now appears* a lifeless growth of 
metallic yellow or mahogany red without light or shade in it. The 
very men who pretend to admire these artificial dolls, would hesitate 
to range their sisters amongst or choose their wives from their ranks, 
thus once more verifying the old dictum, that thing may look 
well in the shop window and yet not be adapted for home wear and 

*■■■■ tear. , " '■» ^ : ' ■ v, • , 
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Lady Coventry, the most lovely of the two beautiM MiesGkm 
■y&ijft died at twenty-seven a cripple and in fearfal sufferings, en¬ 
tirely owing to the use and abase of cosmetics; bat had she died 
yesterday, before the eyes of her fair imitators* I doubt whether it 
would deter them for a week from so silly and repulsive & practice. 

Mr. Watts deserves our thanks for calling attention to the mis¬ 
taken notion of attaching undue importance to the 0 smallness of 
hands and feet; they ought always to be in proportion to the 
rest of the body, or they are ugly. The high-heeled, pinching, 
pointed shoe has not even beauty to recommend it ; if the shoe 
must be pointed, why not wear it long, thus obviating any harm to 
the foot or creating any impediment to the walk ? 

There is so much character in a hand, that, even if somewhat en¬ 
larged by use, a little additional size will not detract from its beauty. 
The open, generous palm meting out bread and wine to the poor, 
the young mother’s protecting fingers as they steal round the crying 
infant, the firm and loving touch that smoothes the ruffled pillow, 
and gives comfort and courage to the sufferer—none of these suggest 
the helpless and undersized hand so many appear to envy. Vandyck’s 
much-admired hands are not small; he knew that, had he made them 
so, the heads would appear heavy; they are white, long, refined, but 
always large enough to cover the face entirely with them. 

The great beauty of a small head is widely appreciated in 
England—too much so, almost, I should say; for hundreds of young 
girls squeeze and plait up their beautiful hair into the very smallest 
compass, till it is more like a pigtail than anything else, under the 
impression that ampler,"softer coils would make the head look large. 
It is only false hair piled up in hard masses and in unnatural places 
that increases the size of the head. Hair that grows can always 
be disposed of in such a way as to obtain its full value and yet 
show the shape of the head. Look at the kneeling woman in the 
4 Transfiguration: ’ what a wealth of hair, and yet how small and 
compact the head! 

A small head does not always mean a small face; and when what 
the French call le masque is large, the hair ought not to be dragged 
away, but, on the contrary, allowed to encroach upon it. A person 
with a large nose will do well to wear much at the back of her head, 
so as to re-establish the balance. A long face is improved by some¬ 
thing on the top of the bead—a short one, by a small and flat head- 
gear. The pretty’fashion of uncovering the nape of the neck is only 
adapted to the young, and specially to those with small features; it 
shows that greatest beauty, the spring of the head from the neck, and 
all tho3e boudes folles so often praised by Balzac and other French 
writers of the days of crops. 

The dressing of the hair ought, if necessary, to be modified some¬ 
what, so as to be in harmony with the attire. For instance, the 
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Louis the Fifteenth, Louis the Sixteenth, and Birectoire costumes 
so much worn now illaceord with the strictly classical bandeau 
parted on the forehead, or the small clump of plaits in the nape of 
the neck. 

All beauty in this world is based on harmony—two separate 
things may be good, when together they appear incongruous; It is 
in this incdhgruity that the mistake of the present day seems to lie. 
Every woman, old and young* pretty or plain, no matter to what rank 
in society she may belong or what avocations she may follow, wears 
the same colours* the same shapes, and the same things : the only 
check imposed upon her appears to be that of her pursestrings; 

The effect of this system cannot conduce to comfort or beauty. 
The housemaid’s shapeless and exaggerated crinoline or crinolette 
impedes her in her work and does not set off her cotton frock ; but 
she wears it because her mistress does, for whom (though never really 
pretty) it may be almost a necessity, to help her to support the heavy 
pleats of siik or velvet on her skirt. 

Small women are crushed and dwaifed by large patterns, besides 
which a design gains in beauty by frequent repetition. A bad colour 
spoils everything, hut a true colour can he used in endless combina¬ 
tions. The make of a dress must be adapted to the material; a 
rococo stripe cannot be made up into a Renaissance shape; it would 
be like putting a Boucher into a Quattro-cento frame. 

Those will be well dressed who wear the right thing at the right 
time. The example ought to come from the educated and reined. 
We constantly hear French dressing extolled; the reason is that the 
Frenchwoman, being of a more positive turn of mind, is less prone 
to the effective and picturesque, and her appearance, therefore, will 
generally be in harmony with her surroundings. The bonne in spot¬ 
less cap and apron going to the market *, the grisette in sober- 
coloured but well-made merino, the plain straw bonnet relieved by a 
touch of crimson; the grande dame walking* to mass in her rich but 
simple black silk, trimmed with a few yards of Chantilly round neck 
and wrists—are all dressed in reference to the hour of the day and 
the errand they pursue. Here it is different: the neat muslin cap is 
replaced by the charwoman's greasy black bonnet—a soiled lilac 
flower, and crumpled blue strings, being the invariable accompani¬ 
ments ; tawdry black satin and a hat or bonnet profusely ornamented 
with light-coloured feathers—not the freshest—meet the eye instead 
of the grisette’s neat costume; and, should you chance to take & walk 
in the park one morning, you encounter figures of: every hue and 
shape, clad in every texture from limpest cotton to canary satin, 
covered with lace, flounces, beads, and embroidery, regardless of 
expense, harmony, or fitness. It is not that .many of these dresses 
are not very pretty and picturesque ha themaalvsee-^or instance, that 
maroon velvet, trailing along in the dust and suggestive only of heat 
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hot summer moraiing^ would lookbeautefulimd 
tea on a January afternoon. Inyeader red 
phish parasol there can be no redeeming point; it always must bean 
'anomaly; but that slim girl in pink muslin with huge fur tippet on 
* hm shoulders would have done much better tel aheworna warmer 
dress or a more appropriate covering. It is, of course, not easy to 
have clothes adapted to every occasion, especially if tb%y are to be 
picturesque. A Frenchwoman contents herself with a few very well 
made and not too showy dresses, with everything thereto pertaining 
complete. Should some opportunity arise when none of them will 
do, she remains at home. Now, though an Englishwoman often 
possesses many advantages over women of other nations, the very 
charm and originality of her appearance proves her snare. She is 
apt to be misled by ideas taken from pictures and poetry, but 


and 


A sweet disorder in the dress, 


A careless shoestring* in whose tie 
I see a wild civility, 


are better in verse than in prose. Dress may and ought to express 
the character and idiosyncrasy of the wearer, but never at the 
expense of fitness and neatness. The impress of the mind upon 
dress is often seen in the case of ladies who hunt and race. The 
necessity of taking quick decisions clears their ideas, and they always 
know exactly what they want. Their appearance is the acme of 
neatness, but shows neither variety nor imagination. With artists it 
is the contrary: a certain negligence of attire and eccentricity in 
shape and colour indicate a turn of thought speculative and ideal. 

Anything too much like a coBtume, be it ever so pretty, will look 
out of place in tbe streets or other public resorts; but it is quite 
legitimate to go for inspiration to the apse of ‘ Michel Angelo’s 
Bride ’ for a dressing-gown to be worn only in your own sanctum. 

Dressing for effect* in bad or inferior stuffs ever denotes an un¬ 
real and unrefined mind; simplicity of outline is the basis of grace; 
richness ought to depend upon the fabric itself, not upon the mass of 
trimming. ■ ; > 

Cottons and muslins must be simple and -daiaty, easily washed 
and cleaned; their charm depends entirely upon the sensation of 
crispnessand feeshnessthey give to thebeholder 

Bows and buttons ought to be put where they are wanted or where 
they might appear to be of use, and not unmeaningly scattered about in 
promiscuous places. The wonderful dignity and finish we admire in 
* medieval dress depends mainly upon all the ornamentation being 
based upon necessity. 

The German slashed sleeve in its hundred varieties is produced by 
the thrifty housewife slipping on and off the tight skeve that impeded 
her in her work; and in all the older pictures and engravings the 
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sleeves are invariably seooited td the bodice by hooks, ribbons* or 
buttons. Mbreeht IHxi^aHdGfieareVew^ mines 

from which to adapt ideas, care being, however, taken not to indulge 
' too freely in the flowing veils, ribbons, and draperies to which the 
former especially is partiaL In real life long limp folds are uncom¬ 
fortable and apt to look untidy. 

We might derive many useful hints, too, from such galleries as 
that at Versailles, especially seen by the light of the numerous 
memoirs of that day! Dress after the sixteenth century begins to 
adapt itself to the exigencies of every-day life; it becomes leas un¬ 
wieldy from the moment that women walk in the streets and frequent 
public places. The great ladies of the court of Louis the Fourteenth, 
instead of having their trains attached to their dresses, used to put 
them on and off half a dozen times a day, if we are to believe La 
Grande Mademoiselle and St. Simon, because it was not etiquette to 
appear before Le Grand Monarque without them, and yet they could 
not move with them. We also gather from these memoirs that in 
those days and up to the French Revolution, which levelled good and 
bad, the dress of the old and young was quite distinct, thus insuring 
dignity and variety. In our days we see a frisky mother in tulle and 
daisies skipping alongside of a stately daughter in sombre cut-velvet 
folds. 

The constantly revived fashion of trimming dresses in front arose 
in the first instance from wearing aprons to protect the skirt; these 
aprons soon became purely ornamental, and covered with masses of 
lace and embroidery till they in their turn were discarded for the de¬ 
coration of the dress itself. Thus one fashion is the natural outcome 
of another when they are directed by ladies, for necessity generally 
gives the first impulse, and a certain harmony will follow. If left 
entirely in the hands of dressmakers, it is not unnatural that in their 
own interest they should strive to invent something quite opposed to 
what went before. This is the history of matny fashions ae senseless as 
they are ephemeral. 

Variety is the salt of life; the prettiest colours and most graceful 
shapes, if seen continually and in masses, will weary the eye. The 
reason why fashions change so rapidly now is because they at once 
spread through every stratum of society, and become deteriorated and 
common. But even this ought not to goad us on in a wild race of 
senseless and sometimes ugly experiments. 

Be plain in dress and sober in thy diet, 

is advice on the side of which it is safe to err, and ibe excessive 
craving for something new is often bred by idleness. When the mind 
is occupied, outside objects assume their true value. What was 
beautiful yesterday is beautiful to-day, and remains so until some 
new necessity springs up to replace it. We ought ever to remember 
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ihattegxDse of mind and body is ft paramount charm; repose of mind 
isfe«c|Tiating, repose of body is dignified; neither can exist without 
complete comfort and fitness in dress. To see a lady wildly struggling 
in rain and wind in a tight skirt with long train appears ridiculous to 
us; to her it is pain. A well-dressed woman will always look happy 
in her clothes. It is everybody’s duty to appear as nice-looking as 
possible— 0 

Still to be neat, still to be drest 
As you were going to the feast. 

We rarely catch a sight of ourselves in the looking-glass, hut 
others are constantly obliged to see us. We bestow care and thought 
upon our houses and gardens, then why not upon ourselves ? A little 
thought, a little knowledge, and a little common sense will help us 
far more than wasting time, money, and artifice. The smallest thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever ; beauty elevates our thoughts and lightens 
our troubles, and when brought up to it our children’s minds take the 
impress, and are guided by a fitting Bense of form and colour, and 
learn easily to distinguish and appreciate what is good in art. 

The organs of music can be formed and improved by constant 
cultivation through generations; why should it be impossible to ob¬ 
tain the same result as regards the sense of sight? At all events 
understanding and appreciation can always be secured. 

Much has been done within these last twenty years to render all 
our daily surroundings beautiful and attractive; but with many it is 
still an effort instead of being, what it ought to be, ah instinct. 

Dress is too frivolous and futile a subject to warrant our going 
very deeply into all its bearings ; but we ought to remember how con¬ 
stantly the world judges by appearances, and that an harmonious aud 
pleasing exterior inclines us to presume a refined and well-balanced 
mind. Let us, therefore, not forget Polonius’s warning to his son : 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy—rich not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 

Borne, February 1883. 


W, Paget. 



FRENCH ELEMENTARY EDUCATION* 

In reference to the question of elementary education it is unfortu** 
nately the case that political parties and the general public are more 
interested in side issues and in matters of ecclesiastical or political 
controversy than in the really important matter—the universality and. 
thoroughness of the education given. 

We find in England that both in Parliament and in School Board 
elections it is too common to raise a tempest of discussion over such 
paltry questions as that of the twenty-fifth clause of the Education Act 
of 1870, whether the fees of indigent children shall be paid for them by 
the School Board in voluntary schools—a storm, by the way, which was 
laid to sleep ‘ pulveris exigui jactu,’ which may be translated, by 
throwing dust in the eyes of the persons who were agitating *, for now 
that the fees are yompulsorily paid by the guardians, equally from 
the ratepayers’ money, but in a more offensive manner, we hear no 
more complaints. Again, when a School Board election comes round 
we usually find the candidates classified as Church and Nonconformist, 
instead of as friends to the extension of popular education and 
opponents, and unfortunately it seems that generally the electors can 
only be induced to vote in respectable numbers by stirring up in them 
the embers of sectarian controversy. So, too, in France, if we were to 
judge by the newspaper correspondents, and even by the debates in their 
parliament, it would seem that what stirs the depths of passion is the 
question whether the Roman Catholic Church or the nation shall have 
the direction and prevailing influence in the education of the children 
of France; and yet far beyond and outside of the shrill noise of this 
ecclesiastical conflict is the really important question whether the 
coming generation in England and in France shall have the vary best 
education that it is possible, within the limited years of the school 
age of the poor, to give to them. 

A short visit to Paris, at the end of November 1882, enabled me 
to gain some information as to what is being really done at this 
minute for the education of the children over whom sects persist 
in fighting, but whose schooling has now become in France a matter 
of national concern. 
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The French law of elementary education provides that:— 

I* Primary instruction is compulsory from the age of six to 
thirteen (law of March 29th, 1882). 

2. Primary instruction is gratuitous (law of June 16th, 1881). 

3. Primary instruction in the public schools is limited to secular 

subjects. ♦ ' 

As to compulsion there remains freedom for parents to educate 
their children at home or in the voluntary schools (Sooles litres). 
But if parents teach their children at home these children must 
yearly, from the end of their eighth year, be examined in subjects 
equivalent to the course of instruction suited to their age in the com¬ 
mercial school. These examinations will be conducted by a committee 
called a 4 Jury d’Examen,’ composed of the school inspector or his 
delegate, who is president, a 6 ddlegue cantbnal,* and a third person, 
holding a university degree, or a certificate qualifying as a teacher. 
If this committee find that the child is insufficiently taught, and no 
valid excuse is furnished them, they make an order for the child to 
attend some public or private school within a week, the parents 
having the choice of school; failing their choice the child is put on 
the roll of the communal school. For children attending private 
schools there are fewer guarantees for sound teaching. In order that 
a person may conduct a private school he or she must have a brevet 
de capacity or certificate of ability to teach. Then the inspector has 
no power over the school, except for hygiene, as to the locality where 
the school is taught, and as to morality. If the teacher uses text-books 
which attack the constitution and the law, he may be interfered with, 
or if his teaching is repugnant to morality; but subject to these re¬ 
strictions he is free. 

All teachers of schools, public and private, must keep registers of 
attendance, and mark all absentees, and furnish a copy once a month 
to the mayor of the commune and to the inspector of schools. The 
only absolutely valid reasons for absence from school are illness of the 
child, death of a member of the family, hindrances resulting from 
accidental difficulty of access to the school; all other excuses will 
have to be judged by the scholastic commission, a body constituted 
for tbe purpoee cf enforcing regular school attendance* This law^of 
compulsion is quite new ; but without any compulsion the percentage 
of attendance in the Paris schools has for several years been far in 
advance of anything we can get in London. Thus in the valuable 
report by M. Greard, entitled UEmeignement primaire & Paris et 
dam le Dtpartement de la Seine de 1867 efc 1877, we find, p. 
that in May 1877 in all the schools of Paris (not including the miles 
d?a&iU f or infant schools) the number of absences which were not 
absolutely justified (par desraisone deforce majeure) was only 3*64 
per cent. If we add five per cent, for cases such as sickness, death 
in the family, &c., we shall have an average attendance of more than 
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f I per cent, in boys’ anil girls? Schools, and I may mention that the 
names of absentees seemed from my inquiries to be kept as long on 
the rolls of Paris schools as of London ones. Since then the per¬ 
centage of attendance; has improved in Paris, and ten per cent, of 
absence for ail causes is, according to what I could learn, a maximum 
for any school in Paris, while in a very large number of schools the 
total average of attendance exceeds 95 per cent. 

When 1 state that for all London we have only reached about 80 
per cent, of average attendance for boys and girls, it will be seen 
that there must be a far more hearty co-operation on the part of 
parents and a higher sense of the value of education in Paris than 
there is in London. Another advantage which the Paris schools 
enjoy is in the much less frequent migration of the children from 
school to school. Some years ago, while the new streets of Baron 
Hausmann were being made, there was a considerable displacement 
of population ; but there is no such disturbance of education from 
the constant removal of children from school to school in Paris as 
there is in London. As an illustration of the difficulties of London 
teachers in this respect, I may mention that in a school opened in 
Battersea about eight months ago 250 girls had been admitted to 
and had left the school in that time, and there are schools, especially 
in Southwark, where with a thousand names on the roll there may 
be as many as six or seven hundred new admissions in a year. These 
facts should be borne in mind in appreciating the comparatively 
small educational results which the London School Board has thus 
far effected. The social condition of London presents exceptional 
difficulties which are not met with to the same extent in any other 
English town. In Paris the elementary schools are, as far as I could 
judge, considerably in advance of ours, but they are working under 
more favourable conditions both as to the children and as to the 
provision of teachers and the school accommodation. 

Though compulsory attendance extends in France up to the age 
of thirteen, yet a child is relieved from this obligation by obtaining 
a certificat d'etudee^ which he may get at eleven, and often gets at 
twelve* This represents an amount of knowledge not covering exactly 
the same ground, but fairly equivalent to what a child would know 
who passed in the sixth standard, and had been taught the other 
subjects usually taught to that standard in a good school. The 
elementary schools of Paris have been going through a process of 
reorganisation in the last three or four years by thOj substitution of 
lay teachers for those belonging to the religious congregations. 
Even now there are two or three infant schools which have not yet 
been reorganised^ . ^ 

But a few years ago a very large number of the communal 
schools of Paris were conducted by these congregations, and the 
friends of education should be candid enough to admit that for many 
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yeafratbe schools of the congregations were in advance of the lay 
the great distinction between them was that while the 
mkmols of the congregations, and especially the schools of the JPt^Kes 
des Kooles Chr^tiennes, always insisted upon the subdivision of the 
classes, And the giving each class a separate adult teacher, the lay 
schools, from the time of the Restoration of Louis the Eighteenth, 
were conducted almost entirely on what was called the mutual 
system, that is, the system of monitors, which we still suffer from 
in England under the guise of the pupil-teacher system* As long 
ago as 1680 Jean Baptiste de la Salle, the founder of the Fr&res 
des Ecoles Chretiennes, by his rule forbidding his teachers to live 
isolated, secured that in schools belonging to his order there should 
be a subdivision of classes and separate teaching* In 1833 the 
schools of this order in France numbered 369, divided into 1,039 
classes with 1,100 teachers ; thus each school had on an average 
three teachers, and though the classes then were somewhat large, yet 
they were minute compared with the mobs of children entrusted at 
that time to a single teacher in the lay schools. 

The Liberal party in France have at length learned the method of 
good teaching from their clerical opponents, and the communal 
schools of Paris are now organised in a thoroughly efficient way. 
The basis of classification is the division of the school into three sec¬ 
tions : the cours SUmentaire , which contains generally the children 
from six to eight or nine; the cours moyen , which takes those from 
eight or nine to about eleven; and the cours supSricur , which goes on 
to thirteen or fourteen. 

These cours are subdivided into classes according to the number 
of children in the school. The usual size of an elementary school in 
Paris is from three hundred to,four hundred boys or girls ; in such a 
school there will be from six to eight classes ; and, in the schools which 
I visited, I found the grading so far satisfactory that the upper classes 
were well filled, and the bulk of the school was not found—as in too 
many of our London Board schools—in the cours MSmeniaire , which 
would correspond to our first and second standards. The aim is to have 
classes of not much more than forty ; the regulations permit of fifty on 
an average. I found some classes of sixty, but I should say that about 
forty-five was the average throughout the schools to a single teacher. 
In no case did I find two classes being taught in one room, and the 
head is in all cases free from the responsibility of a class. Indeed, the 
title directeur points to bis duty being that of superintendent, not of 
teacher. 

Thus a school of some three hundred and thirty would have about 
seven classes with seven teachers and a directeur; there are in addi¬ 
tion special professors who come to the school for such subjects as 
drawing, music, and gymnastics. Moreover, the Municipality of Paris 
has caused to be introduced in it* schools instruction in handicrafts. 
This is. not yet universal, on account partly of the want of suitable ac- 
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commodation; but it is already introduced in many schools; as a rul# 
the teaching is limited to carpentry and wood-turning, hut in on© school 
I saw some teaching of working in iron; skilled artisans are employed 
to give this teaching. In the school situated Rue des Pr&tres St.- 
Germain, the workshop had four lathes and twelve carpenters’ benches; 
the teachers get one franc fifty centimes an hour, and the boys over ten 
years of age are taught. They are expected to work six hours a week. 
The times for this teaching are from seven to half-past eight in the 
morning, and from four to six in the evening. This teaching is nomi¬ 
nally compulsory; but I was told that it was not possible to enforce this 
strictly, and though the teaching was generally popular, yet it was 
not carried out universally. It may seem Strange to those who have 
to do with English schools that these extra six hours a week should be 
obtained at all, but not only do the boys, many of them, do this, but 
the ordinary school hours are longer than in England, being thirty 
hours a week in school, and the amount of time given to home lessons 
is longer, being generally from half an hour to three-quarters of an 
hour in the cours eicmentaire, from one hour to one hour and a half 
in the cours moyen , and one and a half to two and a half hours in 
the cours superieur. These figures vary of course from school to 
school, and in some schools they expect no home lessons from the 
cours Slementaire, but generally the amount considerably exceeds 
what is got in England. 

With an average attendance of 95 per cent., with classes sub¬ 
divided so that an adult teacher has a class of from forty-five to fifty 
in a room to himself, and with special teachers for special subjects, 
with thirty hours a week of school time, and with from one to two 
hours per day of home lessons, no wonder the children make consider¬ 
able progress. The drawing instruction is more advanced than in 
our schools. Each school has its separate drawing class-room, often 
well fitted up with plaster casts, and used for advanced drawing 
teaching for evening classes. The French make much more use of 
drawing from models, as compared with freehand drawing, than 
we do, and no doubt this has a very good result. As to singing, 
this has been hitherto taught from notes in the upper classes, 
but it is now being taught systematically throughout the schools. 
This-, however, is at present only just being started ; but indeed in all 
the schools the rapid extension which is being given to the studies 
makes the present state of the schools transitional. It is a question 
whether, in the laudable desire to give as good an education as possible, 
there may not be a danger of overloading the programme of subjects 
taught. In the Paris schools there is a piano or harmonium in the 
school for the purpose of teaching singing, while we in London have 
hitherto preferred to teach without the help of any instrument. It 
will be for musical experts to say which is likely to be the more 
efficient way of teaching. 

Vol. XIII.—No. 73. 
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schools are well provided witbmaps; in each olas$~r<jom 
in a map of the arrondissement, one of Pams, and one 2 of> the 
^apartment of the Seine., There has also lately been intrcKkwied into 
the schools a plaster model in relief of the basin of the Seine in and 
around Paris, which is very useful in teaching geographyto the younger 
classes,, There are also two globes—a larger one for the teacher to 
demonstrate with, and a smaller for use in the hands of the children. 
In the newer schools, as a rule, there are dual desks, but not of a 
very good pattern; there is no possibility of a pupil standing up in his 
seat. In the older schools there is old-fashioned furniture—long 
desks with benches, and the seats generally without backs. The desks 
are made, as far as I saw, of oak or other hard wood, and the floors of 
the rooms, I noticed in several cases, were of oak. This additional 
initial cost is, no doubt, well incurred, with a view to the future and to 
the great wear and tear to which school furniture is necessarily 
subject. Every school, in addition to its class-rooms, drawing class¬ 
room, and in the newer schools its workshops for instruction in handi¬ 
crafts, has a ball, called jpreau, where the children who stay during 
the dinner hour take their meals, and where the children can march or 
perform gymnastic exercises and have recreation in rainy weather. 
The playgrounds that I visited were smaller than those in London 
Board Schools. In many schools there is a canteen established, kept 
by the school-keeper; the children who dine at the school bring their 
bread and their wine, but they are furnished with a basin of soup at 
a charge of a penny. At one school I was told that this payment 
not only covered the cost of the soup, but left a profit to the school- 
keeper. At another I was told that the children’s payments did not 
cover the coBt. But in addition to the children who get their meal 
for a penny, there are some* who get their dinner for nothing. These 
are paid for by the arrondissement from the 4 caisse des dcoles,’ which 
is a local fund not levied over the whole of Paris, but collected in each 
arrondissement, partly from charitable gifts, partly from municipal 
sources. The children who get free food have the 4 carte d’indigent,’ 
which is given at the Mairie on application, after investigation 
into the circumstances of the family. But there are also some children 
who get free food who are classed as 4 necessiteux,’ and the admission 
of these on the list is determined by the director. In one asile which 
I visited, with 154 children on the roll, there were 22 having free 
dinners, holding the 4 carte d’indigent’ and four classed as ‘necessiteux.’ 
The asiles or 4 dcoleS maternelles,’ as they are now called, did not seem 
in as high a state of efficiency as the schools for the elder children, 
though there was some remarkably advanced teaching in one situated 
on the Boulevard de Villette, where the results in the case of children 
of six years old were most remarkable. But in these schools also 
great reforms are being introduced, a training college for infant 
school-mistresses is being established, and in the new regulations a 
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-very large application ofKindergarten principles is enjoined. In the 
senior schools some modifications are now being introduced. In some 
oases the Hours titementuvre has been separated from the boys* school, 
and has been organised as a separate schdol under mistresses, and in 
some few schools the youngest class of boys is being taught by a mis¬ 
tress tinder jl headmaster. In one school where I found an assistant 
mistress at work, the directeur spoke in the very highest terms of the 
results produced and was thoroughly pleased with the change. With 
a view to a further development of elementary education for those 
who are willing to stay on, an extra class has been organised in cer¬ 
tain schools, to go beyond the gouts sup^rieur. Such a class, and 
possibly two classes, if the numbers should justify it, is to be formed 
in one school in each of the twenty arrondissexnents of Paris. But n 
promising boy is not limited to the elementary schools if he is 
•desirous of continuing his education. There are in Paris what &re 
called the ecoles primaires supSrieures , six in number at present for 
boys, and one for girls; more no doubt will be established. These 
schools resemble the Real Schulen of Germany, and give as good an 
education, though different in kind, as the Lycees do to those who 
desire a classical training. They have hoarders, half-hoarders, and day- 
scholars, and now the admission of the day-scholars whose education 
is free, is by an open competition—last year there were 2,000 candi¬ 
dates, and 1,056 gained admission. There is also for those who 
intend their sons to become artisans the Ecole municipale d’apprentis 
on the Boulevard de Villette, which takes hoys for a three years’ 
course from about 14 to 17. None can enter this school without 
having obtained the c&rtificat $ etudes or passed a corresponding 
examination. When admitted they work as half-timers, being taught, 
in school, besides other subjects, English, geometrical drawing, the 
elements of physics, mechanics, and chemistry in their relations with 
industry. There is also a technological course, including the study of 
different tools, of raw materials, of methods of working, &c. The pupils 
are also taken to workshops, where they have the processes explained 
to them. The practical teaching is carried on in workshops, both for 
carpenter’s and smith’s work. For the first year the pupils are made 
to work generally in all departments; they are then allowed to 
specialise and select the trade which they will follow for the next two 
years. For the first two years the pupils work six hours in the work¬ 
shop, and four hours in the school-room; in the third year eight hours 
in the workshop, and two hours in the schoolroom*. The whole of this 
course is absolutely free. Any who wish to know further details 
about this interesting establishment are referred to a pamphlet entitled 
Les Ecoles d’apprentis, par Alphonse Pag&s (Paris: Librairie des 
•connaissances utiles, 43, Rue du Four-St.-Germain). 

These notes will show that much thorough work is being done 
quietly in Paris, and that what is going on is not a revolutionary or 
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freethinking propaganda, but a serious effort to give a thorough 
practical education to the children of France. I have not the figures 
in detail to show the cost of all this, but I have no hesitation in 
saying that the Paris schools are conducted far more liberally than 
our London schools. Salaries of teachers no doubt are somewhat 
lower, as all salaries are in France than in England; bryt salaries of 
teachers have been substantially raised, and are much nearer our 
English level than are the salaries of higher officials—such as Govern¬ 
ment inspectors and high administrative officials—-and in Paris the 
ratepayer does not grumble. Though he has no direct control over 
the administration, which is a branch of the National Government, 
yet he is always willing, through his representatives on the munici¬ 
pality, to pay liberally, and to call for further expenditure. The 
French democracy, from what one is able to learn, is not warlike,, 
and is anxious for instruction; and is certainly not tainted, with the 
apathy which to too great an extent characterises the English voter 
for whom popular schools exist, and who has so much to gain from* 
their efficiency. 


E. Lyulph Stanley. 
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THE CARDINAL AND THE SCHOOLS. 

A Rejoinder. 

The educational policy of Cardinal Manning is passing through a 
process of rapid development. In December 1882 he said, ‘ To pro¬ 
pose the repeal of the Education Act of 1870 would he like proposing 
the repeal of the Gregorian calendar. We cannot go back twelve 
days behind the rest of the world.’ 1 After two months* reflection 
the courage of his Eminence has risen, and he has come to the con¬ 
clusion that to repeal the Gregorian calendar is not so formidable a 
task after all. A living Cardinal is not afraid to undo the work of 
a dead Pope. 

The complaint of his Eminence in December was against the 
exclusion of 6 voluntary * schools from a share of the Education Rate. 
Judging from his article he would have been satisfied if School 
Boards were made universal, and if the clauses which were in Mr. 
Forster’s original Bill permitting the Boards to grant aid to ‘ volun¬ 
tary ’ schools were restored and made compulsory. 

But in February he adopts a bolder tone. The advantages at 
present enjoyed by the Board Schools appear to the Cardinal so 
enormous and so unjust, and the perils of the c voluntary ’ schools so 
imminent, that he now proposes that only ‘ voluntary ’ schools shall 
receive aid either from the rate or from the Consolidated Fund. 
The clauses of the Act of 1870, under which School Boards are 
enabled and required to establish schools wherever there is a defi¬ 
ciency of school accommodation are to be repealed. The Boards are 
to have no power to establish schools of their own. If, in any dis¬ 
trict in which there is deficient school accommodation, no voluntary 
movement is initiated for enlarging existing schools or building new 
ones, the present proposals of the Cardinal would leave the deficiency 
unsupplied. 

Had such a scheme for remedying the alleged injustice inflicted 
on the denominationalists been suggested by some anonymous writer, 
I should have supposed that he was a young and ardent priest who 
had just come from Maynooth to share the charge of a Mission Chapel 
in Manchester or Leeds, and who was driven to distraction by the 

1 Nineteenth Century, December 1882, p. 988. 
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difficulty of finding funds for the Mission schools. Or I might 
have supposed that he was an impetuous young rector in a country 
parish with a small living, who had quarrelled with the squire 
and who was at his wits’ end to make up the salary of his school* 
mistress without the squire’s subscription. But Cardinal Manning, 
though he retains in a singular degree the ardour of youth, has had 
a long experience of public affairs. He is a man of the world as 
well as a great ecclesiastic. He has great administrative ability; 
he associates with statesmen; he watches the currents of public 
opinion outside his own Church; he knows the difference between 
theoretical and practical politics; he occupies a great public position 
and bears great public responsibilities. If the educational policy 
which he advocates had been proposed by any unknown person, it 
might have been dismissed without discussion. Covered with the 
sanction of the Cardinal’s authority, it demands the grayest con¬ 
sideration. 

The policy—if I may say it without discourtesy—is so audacious 
and so desperate, that when I first read the sentences in which it 
is stated, I thought that i must have mistaken their meaning. But 
no mistake is possible— 

/I would give to the Board Schools a share in the school rate in proportion, to the 
voluntary contributions of those who desire to found such schools. . . . The schools 
of the whole country would depend on four kinds of support; the consolidated 
Fund, the school-rate, the contributions of founders and manayers, the school-pence 
paid by the parents. . . * No school ought to exist without voluntary contributions 
as well as State aidV 

The courage of the Cardinal is very admirable, but I trust that 
he will forgive me for saying that there is a touch of amiable human 
weakness in him. He knows that if he told us that he proposed 
to abolish Board Schools altogether, there are some of us who would 
hardly survive the shock, and so he breaks the bad news to us as gently 
as he can. We are to have 4 Board Schools’ still. There is to be 
a School Board in every district of the country for raising and dis¬ 
tributing an education rate. And if in any district there are people 
willing to contribute a few thousand pounds out of their own pockets 
to build an Elementary School, and willing to guarantee an annual 
subscription list, they may, if they please, transfer the manage¬ 
ment of the school to the Board, and then it will be a ‘Board 
School.’ 2 This is the only kind of Board School which the Cardinal 
would allow to exist.* The definition of a Board School is henceforth 
to run in terms like these:—A Board School is a school erected and 
partly maintained by voluntary contributions, but the management 
of which is transferred to the School Board by the voluntary donors 

2 The Cardinal doesnot ssfy it, but I think he would prdbably be willing to¬ 
re vive building grants, to be made on the same terms, to all founders of new schools— 
to those who propose to keep the management in their own hands, and to those who* 
propose to transfer it to the Boards. 
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land subscribers. But the Educatioa Aoferof 1870 was not passed 
in order to provide additional public funds for schools founded and 
partly supported by voluntary zeal; additional funds could bave 
beeiL appropriated to schools of that kind# without an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, by alterations in the Code of the. Committee of Privy Council. 
Nor we* it passed to enable the annual subscribers to 6 voluntary 
schools diile retaining their financial responsibilities-r-to transfer 
the responsibilities of 6 management ’ to Boards elected by the rate¬ 
payers. * ; . 

It was passed in order to provide efficient schools where voluntary 
zeal, supplemented by building grants and maintenance grants from 
the Privy Council, had failed to provide them. Till 1870 the 
4 initiative ’ had been left to the Churches, or to other voluntary 
organisations, and the State came to their aid with grants from the 
Consolidated Fund. The system bad broken down; it was a con¬ 
spicuous failure ; more than a million children were not at school at 
all; a large proportion of those who were at school were miserably 
taught; and the characteristic principle of the policy of 1870—its 
supreme merit, the root of its efficiency—-was the refusal to trust to 
voluntary initiative any longer. Till 1870 the State assumed no 
direct responsibility for the education of the people. It made 
building grants, but private managers had to purchase the site 'of 
the school, and to sign the contract with the builder. It made 
annual grants to supplement the private subscriptions, and the school 
fees; in some cases the grants covered a large part of the cost of 
maintenance; on an average they covered a third of the cost; but if 
at the end of the year fees, subscriptions, and grants were insufficient 
to pay the salaries of the teachers, and to discharge the liabilities for 
the incidental expenses of the schools, the private managers had to 
make up the deficiency out of their own pockets, or to levy fresh 
contributions on their friends. The Bill of 1870 provided for the 
creation of School Boards with rating powers, and where the school 
accommodation was inadequate, the Boards were to be compelled to 
build and maintain additional schools. Mr. Forster said very justly 
that 4 the most important part of the Bill ’ was that which related 
to the compulsory provision of schools where the accommodation was 
deficient. 

‘ Though we have done well,’he said, ‘in assisting the benevolent gentlemen who 
have established schools, yet the result of the State leaving the initiative to volun¬ 
teers is that, where State help has been most wanted, State help has been least 
given, and that where it was desirable that State power should be most felt, it was 
not felt at all. In helping those only who help themselves, or whq can get others 
to help them, we have left unhelped those who most need help. Therefore, not¬ 
withstanding the large sums of money we have voted, we find a vast number of 
children badly taught, or utterly untaught, because there are too few schools, and 
* too many bad schools, and because there are large nupibers of parents, in this country 
who cannot, or will not, send their children to school.’ , , 
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Cardinal Manning asks us to return to the policy which had 
hit a million of children without any schools at all, and which per¬ 
mitted a large proportion of those who were at school to receive an 
education which was practically worthless. He proposes that the 
compulsory provision of school accommodation shall cease. Voluntary 
liberality cannot be enforced by law, and his Eminence asserts that 
4 no school ought to exist without voluntary contributions, as wdl 
as State aid.’ He aBks the great masses of the working people of 
England to rely once more for the education of their children on 4 the 
benevolent gentlemen* on whom they had to rely before 1870. If 
in any district where the schools are too few for the children, there 
are no 4 benevolent gentlemen ’ able and willing to contribute money 
for the building and support of additional schools, the children must 
remain in the streets. We are to travel back, not 4 twelve days,’ but 
twelve years, and rather more, in our educational reckoning. His 
Eminence has come to the conclusion that it is not so difficult 
a thing as he thought in December, 4 to repeal the Gregorian 
Calendar.* 

As I have said, I admire the Cardinal’s courage. But the same 
kindly touch of human weakness that has led him to leave us the 
Board Schools in name, while he proposes to abolish them in fact, 
has led him to make another concession to those who regard with an 
unfriendly eye the appropriation of public funds to the 'maintenance 
of the schools of the Churches. * No school ought to exist without 
voluntary contributions, as well as State aid ; ’ but when those 
‘ benevolent gentlemen ’ who have home, either alone or with the aid 
of a building grant, the cost of buying a site for a school and putting 
a school upon it, and who have also engaged to provide out of their 
own pockets part of the annual cost of maintaining it—when, I say, 
these gentlemen have placed the management of their school in the 
hands of the Board, and so made it a 4 Board School,’ his Eminence 
thinks that it would perhaps be consistent with public justice that 
such a school should receive a larger proportion of the rate, and 
should be less dependent on private liberality than the schools of the 
Churches. 4 For denominational schools it may he equitable to 
require that the contributions should be larger and the school rate 
less than in the Board Schools’ But why ? The concession does 
honour to the generosity of the Cardinal’s heart, but it is fatal to 
his logic. His complaint rests on the inequality of our present 
educational policy, which gives the whole of the rate to the Board 
Schools. 8 He pleads that the schools of the Churches have an 
equal right to it, for the Churches supply a secular education 
as efficient as that supplied by the Boards. The ‘inequality’ of 

* But, as I said in January, a considerable part of the rate is spent in enforcing 
attendance; and the law enforcing attendance dlls the Denominational schools as 
well as the Board Schools. 
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which His Eminence complains would not be remedied if, though the 
denominational schools received some aid from the rate, the aid was less 
than that received by their rivals. If this remarkable scheme Were 
accepted, we should have a new agitation against the injustice of inflict¬ 
ing a pecuniary fine on the supporters of the schools of the Churches. 

I ventured to say that the Cardinal^ educational policy is passing 
through a pAcess of rapid development ; it would have been more 
accurate to say that in February 1883 he has formally renounced one 
of the capital positions which he maintained in December 1882. A 
month before Christmas His Eminence said in¬ 
putting away all ecclesiastical questions, it cannot be denied that the State is 
justified in providing for the education of its people. It has a right to protect it¬ 
self from the dangers arising from ignorance and vice, which breed crime and tur¬ 
bulence. It has a duty also to protect children from the neglect and sin of parents, 
and to guard their rights to receive an education which shall fit them for human 
society and for civil life. If the civil power has these rights and duties towards 
the people, it has the corresponding rights and powers to levy upon the people such 
taxes or rates as are necessary for the due and full discharge of such duties. 

But a month after Christmas his Eminence proposes a scheme 
which places a fatal limit on these great powers of the State, and 
which bars it from the 4 due and full discharge’ of these great duties. 
Unless private zeal voluntarily assumes part of the responsibility of 
buidling schools, no schools are to be built. If, after the schools are 
built and opened, and crowded with children, private zeal fails to pro¬ 
vide by voluntary contributions some part of the cost of maintaining 
them, the schools are to be closed. What becomes of the 4 right ’ of 
the State if it can build no schools where schools are most urgently 
wanted ? What becomes of the' 4 duty ’ of the State if, when the 
ignorance and misery of the -children of the poor appeal to it for 
* protection from the neglect and sin of parents ’ and for the assertion 
of their 4 rights to receive an education which shall fit them for 
human society and for civil life,’ the State is absolved from responsi¬ 
bility until private liberality has led the way ? The principle which 
— 4 putting away all ecclesiastical questions ’—his Eminence affirmed 
with such admirable force in December,#is destructive of the scheme 
which he proposes in February. I cannot believe that the qualifying 
phrase about 4 ecclesiastical questions ’ was intended to cut the sinews 
of the principle. 

The Cardinal’s criticisms of my January article are extremely 
courteous. I appreciate his courtesy the more highly because I did 
not succeed in conveying to lxim a just apprehension of my position 
in relation to several important points in the controversy. We are 
generally so fully assured of the intrinsic reasonableness and fairness 
of our own opinions that if an opponent understands us we receive 
his courtesy as a matter of course. But if, though he misunderstandB 
us, he is still courteous, he has strong claims on our gratitude. Them 
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are itoeaccadental inaccuracies into winch Ms Eminence has fallen, 
which I am strongly tempted to correct; but >it is only the larger 
questioasat issue between us which can have any pubHc -interest, 
ibere is, however, one very curious sentence to which I may be per* 
mitted to refer, as the mistake on which it rests has a very clme 
relation to the main controversy. His Eminence says, 6 1 agree with 
Mr. Dale in thinking that it [the Education Act of 1876] was an Act 
carried by a Liberation Parliament, which began with the schools on 
its way to the Established Church/ 

I have looked through my article to discover what ill-expressed 
and careless sentences of mine could have led the Cardinal to make 
this surprising statement. It is hardly possible to give him an 
adequate conception of the astonishment with which I read it. But 
let him imagine the impression which would have been produced on 
his own mind if I had written, ‘I agree with his Eminence Cardinal 
Manning in thinking that the Vatican definitions of 1870 were the 
work of a Protestantising Council which began with undermining the 
Papal infallibility on its way to the destruction of the unity of the 
Catholic Church ; ’—this may enable him to understand my own sur¬ 
prise when I read the sentence which I have quoted. It may be that 
in the long run the Education Act of 1870 will enfeeble the defences 
of the Anglican Establishment; it may he—some outsiders have 
thought so—that the Vatican definitions of 1870 will, in the long 
run, seriously increase the difficulties of the Catholic Church. But 
the immediate effect of the Education policy of 1870 has been to 
multiply enormously the schools which are the bulwarks of the 
Establishment, just as the immediate effect of the Vatican definitions 
has been to concentrate the energy and to deepen the enthusiasm of 
the members of the Homan communion. The Vatican Council, in 
adopting the Definitions, had no thought of impairing the unity of 
the Catholic Church. The Parliament of 1870, in passing the Edu¬ 
cation Act, had no thought of striking a blow at the English ecclesias¬ 
tical establishment. 

I believe that his Eminence was in Home during a great part of 
the session of 1870; but h& was probably aware, though he has for¬ 
gotten, that the 6 Liberationists ? were so violently opposed to those 
parts of Mr. Forster’s Bill which touched the ‘religious difficulty ’ 
that there was a formidable schism in the Liberal party. In every 
district of the country Nonconformist organisations suddenly sprang 
into existence to Oppose those parts of the measure. There were 
‘ memorials ’ to Mr. Gladstone and petitions to the House of Commons. 
Private members were worried with deputations, with letters, with 
telegrams from their Nonconformist constituents. * Yes/ his Emi¬ 
nence may reply, ‘and you had your way; you got the measure 
modified as you wished/: By ho means; After the Act was passed 
the 6 Liberationists ’ maintained the agitation. In January 1872 one 
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of the largest Nonconformist Conferences ever held in this country 
sat for two or three days in Manchester* and protested against the 
educational policy of the Government, on the ground that it violated 
the principles of religious equality. By many politicians the great 
Liberal defeat in the spring of 1874 was attributed largely to the 
resentment felt by the Liberationists against the manner in which 
Mr. Forster tad treated them. The ‘ Liberationists ’ believed that 
Mr. Forster’s policy was hostile to themselves, and unjustly favourable 
to the interests of the Establishment. Their enthusiasm for the Libe¬ 
ral party was quenched. They did not vote for Conservatives; but it 
was believed at the time that they did not work for the Liberals 
with their usual energy and vehemence, and that their indifference 
was one of the causes of the Liberal disaster. I have no desire to 
recall the divisions of that painful time, or to revive the controversy 
between the ‘Liberationists’ and Mr. Forster. It is generally under¬ 
stood that his religious and political sympathies are with the Anglicah 
Establishment, but it would be unjust to charge him with a deliberate 
intention to weaken Nonconformity. He cared for schools ; whether 
the schools were managed by the clergy or by the elected representa¬ 
tives of the ratepayers was a matter of indifference to him. He 
probably believed that the farmers in rural districts would know less 
and care less about education than the clergy, and he probably 
thought it better that the children of Nonconformists should go to 
good schools managed by Eitualistic rectors than to less effective 
schools under the management of School Boards, the policy of which, 
in his judgment, was likely to be controlled by ‘economical’ farmers 
with a keen horror of rates and a sluggish indifference to educational 
progress. He believed, and rightly believed, that his proposal for 
the compulsory provision of school accommodation, wherever the 
accommodation was inadequate, was necessary to the highest interests 
of the nation. To buy off opposition to this proposal he was willing 
to pay almost any price. ‘Liberationists’ thought that the price 
was excessive and unnecessary. < 

His Eminence will therefore see that it is impossible for me to 
regard the Act of 1870 as ‘an Act carried by a Liberation Parlia¬ 
ment which began with the schools on its way to the Established 
Church.’ The Act and policy of 1870 touch the extreme limit of 
the concessions which the Liberal party can ever make to the 
demands of the Churches and the denominationalists. 

The main controversy between Cardinal Manning and myself is 
comprehended in two questions: (1) Is the 6 unsectarian* -character 
of the Board Schools regarded with dis&vour by the majority 
of the people of England? (2) Have the Deimlninatiolialists a just 
claim to a share of the Education Kate ? 1^ wflldiscuss both these 
questions as briefly as I can. * • , r 
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In February, as in December, his Eminence maintains that 
the ‘ Liberation Parliament ’ of 1870 is responsible for the creation of 
schools from which all definite doctrinal religious instruction is ex¬ 
cluded ; and he contends that by this exclusion it has created a class of 
schools ‘ which represent one, and only one, form of opinion, and that 
form which is repugnant to the majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom; namely, that such schools should be only secular, to the 
•exclusion of religion.’ 

I reply that the Board Schools—very much to my regret—are 
not ‘secular.’ In nearly all of them the Bible is read; in the im¬ 
mense majority of them the teachers are authorised to give such ‘ex¬ 
planations ’ of the Bible, and such ‘ instruction ’ in the principles of 
morality and religion as are ‘ suited to the capacities of children.’ 
Nor is this all. In an immense majority of the Board Schools the 
school is opened with a religious service: hymns are sung, and 
prayers are offered. These are not innovations, as his Eminence 
-appears to suppose. The religious instruction has been given, the 
hymns have been sung, the prayers have been offered from the first. 
I have no return at hand showing the number of Boards that have at 
any time during their history adopted the ‘ secular ’ policy ; but my 
impression is that the number is not more than thirty. 

I reply further—that in the Act itself there is nothing to prevent 
the teachers from giving the most definite doctrinal instruction. 
The Act itself would not prevent a ritualistic schoolmaster from 
teaching the children the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and the 
•doctrine of the Real Presence, or a Roman Catholic schoolmaster 
from teaching them the doctrine of the mass. What it forbids is 
the use of a ‘religious catechism or religious formulary which is 
distinctive of any religious denomination.’ Nothing that has been 
.said by Cardinal Manning or by Canon Gregory appears to me to 
affect the position which I maintained in January, that this clause 
i forbids the school to carry the flag of any particular religious denomi¬ 
nation, but does not forbid the teaching of definite religious doctrine.’ 

It is perfectly clear that the mere terms of the clause, while 
they exclude catechisms and formularies, do not exclude definite 
doctrinal teaching. I ventured to say that Cardinal Manning ‘ can 
instruct a congregation on the great doctrines of our Lord’s Divi¬ 
nity, His atonement for the sins of men, the future judgment, 
without the aid of any such document as the clause . . . was intended 
to forbid in the Board Schools.’ His Eminence replies : * If I had so 
interpreted the Act of 1870, 1 am afraid— pace sancti Ignatii —that 
I should have been called a Jesuit.’ By no means. Mr* Jacob Bright’s 
attempt to induce the House of Common to adopt an amendment 
which would have prevented definite religious doctrinal teaohing was 
defeated. The temper of the House was so obviously hostile to any 
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further limitation on what was described as * the freedom of religious- 
teaching,* that other amendments were withdrawn in despair. 

Among the notices of motion for Monday, the 20th of June, 1870,. 
were the following amendments to clause 7:— 

Me. Winterbotham : Leave out sub-sections 1 and 2, and insert, '4. In any 
school maintain^! wholly or in part out of local rates, under this Act, no religious 
instruction shall be given, or religious observances practised, other than the reading 
of the Scriptures.’ 

Mr. Hinde Palmer : Insert, * No religious catechism or formulary shall be used,, 
nor any particular religious doctrine or denominational tenet belonging to any religious 
body or sect be taught ,’ &c. 

To clause 14 there were the following notices of amendments:— 

Mr. Charles Reed : Insert ‘ nor shall any instruction having reference to the 
distinctive opinions of any religious denomination be permitted.’ 

Mr. Dixon : Leave out sub-section 2, and insert ‘ no creed, catechism, or tenet 
peculiar to any sect shall he taught in any such school during school-hours,’ &c. 

Mr. Jacob Bright: Add , 1 In any such school in which the Holy Scriptures 
shall be read and taught, the teaching shall not be used or directed in favour of 
or against the distinctive tenets of any religious denomination,’ &c. 

The 4 Liberationists * inside and outside the House of Commons 
maintained that clause 14 gave no security that the distinctive doc¬ 
trines of a particular Church would not be taught in rate-aided schools. 
Some of them contended that the clause would be positively mis¬ 
chievous ; they argued that if a Church which happened to be 
dominant in a school district took possession of the schools, and 
taught its own distinctive doctrines to the children, the ratepayers 
who held a different religious creed would be safer if the schools 
carried the sectarian flag. The Government never pretended that 
the clause was any protection against the teaching of the distinctive 
doctrines of any religious communion. Mr. Forster had no love for 
it. He accepted it under pressure. He would have preferred to- 
leave the religious teaching absolutely unrestricted. 

‘ Why,’ be asked, ‘ was there an objection in the country to catechisms and special 
formularies ? It was not so much on account of the actual words of the catechisms 
and formularies, but because the putting of them into the. hands of children ap¬ 
peared to be like claiming those children as belonging to a particular Church. . . . 
He felt bound to admit that he still thought the original principle was the sound 
one.’ 

Canon Gregory appeals from the terms of the Act, and from the 
history of its passage through the House of Commons, to 4 the com¬ 
mentary furnished by the acts of School Boards,’ and he finds 
4 nothing that approaches to that perfect liberty of oral instruction 
which Mr. Dale contends that all are free to impart,* Nothing 
could afford a more decisive proof of my position than the 4 acts of 
School Boards.’ The elected representatives of the ratepayers in 
most— 1 'perhaps I might*say all—the large towns in the country have 
decided that the Act itself did not place sufficient restrictions on the 
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religious instruction. The scheme of education adopted by the 
first School Board for London provided tbat the moM and rdtigious 
instruction should be ‘ suited to the capacities of children, vw aMempt 
being made to attach tfiemfa mtypa/rtiM 

wm an approach to Mr. Jacob Bright’s amendment, which provided 
that ‘the teaching shall not be used or directed in^fevour of or 
against the distinctive tenets of any religious denomination,’ an 
amendment which the House of Commons rejected by a majority of 
251 to 130. 

The London resolution—generally, I believe, in the same terms— 
was adopted by the School Boards of Liverpool, 4 Leeds, Derby, 
Plymouth, Wolverhampton, Exeter, Ipswich, Southampton, Bath, 
and other important towns. Manchester passed a resolution to the 
effect that ‘ instruction shall be given in the duties of religion and 
morality without denominational bias.’ 

But Canon Gregory replies again: Yes, but c the School Boards 
have invariably said that they were bound by the spirit of the Act, 
and not by its letter only;* and the Canon thinks that this has led 
the Boards to impose limitations on the teaching of the schoolmaster 
which are not imposed by the Act itself. I can give him a far better 
explanation of their policy: the rate-payers have insisted that the 
Board Schools should be ‘ unsectarian.’ In the great cities and 
towns no party has had the slightest chance of commanding a 
majority of the seats of the Board that did not pledge itself up to the 
lips to prevent the schools from being the schools of a denomina¬ 
tion. Had the Cowper-Temple clause been rejected, its rejection 
would have done nothing to affect the action of the great Boards on 
this question. I know that in School Board discussions it has been 
customary to appeal to 6 the spirit of the Act,’ but the action of the 
Boards has been really determined by the spirit and resolution of the 
rate-payers. 

The Canon has another argument which he thinks is decisive:— 

If the Denommationalists had insisted upon their right of action as expounded 
by Mr. Dale, and if, when they were in a majority, they had taught the distinctive 
doctrines of their several confessions, they would have been denounced in news¬ 
papers, in placards, in public speeches, as violating the principles and spirit of the 
Act which they were bound to administer fairly and impartially; and there can be 
little doubt that to the average miud their conduct would seem indefensible. Though 
they might now plead Mr. Dale’s authority for acting in the manner described, I 
fear they could scarcely expect to have him stand forth as their champion, prepared 
to justify them for doing what he asserts the Act authorises them to do. 

The Canon is quite in the right in supposing that I should not have 
stood forth as the champion of a School Board on which a particular 

4 The Liverpool Board strengthened the London resolution, and provided that 
'no attempt be made thereby to attach children to, or detach them from, any parti¬ 
cular denomination.’ Some other Boards followed the Liverpool example. 
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denomination was in the majority, and winch insisted on teaching 
the distinctive doctrines of; its articles and confessions; or, if a con¬ 
federacy of different denominations had secured a majority on a 
Board and agreed to divide the schools among them, the Canon is 
right in supposing that I should not- have stood forth as their 
champion. £)n the contrary, if the chance had come to me, I should 
have denounced them for their unjust use of the powers which the 
Act of 1870 confers on them; and I should have denounced the 
Act itself for the licence which it grants to sectarian injustice. But 
I should not have said that they were violating the clause which 
forbids the use of sectarian catechisms and formularies. 

There is a sense, no doubt, in which a policy of this kind might 
be described as a violation of 6 the spirit of the Act.* The schools 
which are under the management of a board are supported by rates 
levied on rate-payers of every creed, and by grants from the Con¬ 
solidated Fund; they are intended to be 4 the common schools * of 
the people; they are not dependent on the special contributions of 
the members of any particular Church ; their managers are not the re¬ 
presentatives of any particular Church, but of the whole community. It 
would, therefore, be a flagrant violation of public justice for such 
schools to be made 4 denominational.* If, for such reasons, Canon 
Gregory prefers to say that to make them denominational would be 
4 a violation of the spirit of the Act,* I have no objection ; but in 
this sense the violation of the spirit of the Act would have been equally 
flagrant if clauses 7 and 14 had not been introduced into it. 

Cardinal Manning has a curious passage in which he endeavours 
to show that the Board School system is an endowment of Non¬ 
conformity. No creeds or formularies are used in the Board Schools. 
But, says the Cardinal, 4 Mr. Dale tells us that Nonconformists do 
not use creeds or formularies. 6 Then Board Schools are, after all, 
Nonconformist and denominational. They are the endowment of the 
Nonconformist religion.* Will his Eminence forgive me for saying 
that for a moment he must have forgotten the logic he learnt at 
Oxford ? Will he throw liis argument into a syllogism and test 
it by 4 Barbara celarent *? Suppose I were to say—the Koran is 
not used in the Board Schools; the Catholics do not use the Koran ; 
then Board Schools are, after all, Catholic and denominational ; they 
are the endowment of the Catholic religion, and there is no need’ 
to make grants to Catholic schools from the Consolidated Fuad;— 
would his Eminence be convinced? But the logic is just as sound 
as that by which he has demonstrated his, own thesis. 

I maintained in January that the Act itself, while it deludes 
4 creeds ’ and 6 formularies,’ does not place any restriction 6n the oral 

5 His Eminence has done me too much honour. I said that ‘ I never use a 
“catechism” or “formulary,” and yet teaoh definite doctrines.’ *1’ and ‘the 
Nonconformists 1 are not equivalent terms. 
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teaching of the schoolmaster; and that the House of Commons 
definitely refused all amendments to place any restriction on the 
oral teaching of the schoolmaster. I maintained further that his 
Eminence could 4 instruct a congregation in the great doctrines of 
our Lord’s divinity, His atonement for the sins of men, the future 
judgment, without the aid of any such document as the clause in the 
Act of 1870 was intended to forbid in the Board Schools. 5 I might 
have added that his Eminence could instruct a congregation in all 
the characteristic doctrines of the Catholic faith—in the doctrine of 
purgatory, the reverence due to the Virgin and the saints, the 
doctrine of penance, the supremacy and infallibility of the Pope— 
without the aid of the documents which are excluded. I said that I 
myself am in the habit of teaching definite doctrines in the pulpit 
and elsewhere without a * catechism 5 or 6 formulary.’ Whatever 
freedom in oral teaching the Act allows to those who hold my creed 
it allows to those who hold the creed of Cardinal Manning. The Act 
itself does not merely permit ‘ Nonconformist schoolmasters to teach 
in Board Schools the doctrines which Nonconformist ministers with¬ 
out creeds or formularies teach in chapels ; ’ it permits Catholic 
schoolmasters to teach in Board Schools the doctrines which Catholic 
priests teach in Catholic chapels without creeds or formularies. 
It gives to all the same liberty of oral teaching, it imposes the same 
restrictions on all. The Catholic must not teach his catechism, 
which inculcates the doctrines of the Council of Trent; the Presby¬ 
terian—who is as much a Nonconformist as I am—must not teach his 
catechism, which inculcates the doctrines of the Westminster Assembly. 
But, under the Act itself, the Catholic schoolmaster could teach 
Catholic doctrines, and the Presbyterian schoolmaster could teach 
the doctrines of Calvinism. 

I contended further that it is 4 the rate-payers, acting through 
the School Boards, who have excluded, or have done very much to 
exclude, doctrinal Christianity.’ The bylaws, resolutions, educa¬ 
tional schemes adopted by the Boards have done what Parliament 
refused to do—they have endeavoured to prevent the oral teaching of 
the schoolmaster from being ‘sectarian.’ But the bylaws are as 
fatal to the characteristic doctrines of the various Nonconformist 
sects as to the doctrines of the Catholic Church or the Anglican 
Church. They prevent the Congregationalist schoolmaster from 
denying the doctrine of transubstantiation, as they prevent the 
Catholic schoolmaster from affirming it; they prevent the Baptist 
schoolmaster from teaching that only those who are of an age to 
confess their personal faith in Christ should receive baptism, as they 
prevent a Churchman from teaching that infants should be baptised 
in order to regenerate them; they prevent the zealous Protestant 
from teaching that the Scriptures are the only rule of faith, as they 
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prevent the Anglican from teaching that authority is due to the 
Fathers and Councils of the undivided Church. 

The object of the great School Boards has been to secure a reli¬ 
gious. teaching that shall have nothing in it to which anyone that 
professes to have any religion at all can make any definite objection: 
all the churches are forbidden to colour the instruction with their 
distinctive cieeds. Cardinal Manning and Mr. Spurgeon fere alike. 
To call the Board School system a ‘ Pan-Nonconformist Church con¬ 
currently endowed side by side with the Established Church/ is a 
description as grotesquely inaccurate in its substance as it is gro¬ 
tesquely strange in its expression. 

What this ‘ unsectarian religion ’ amounts to, it would be hard to 
say. The children probably ‘ get up ’ some of the history in the 
Old Testament and the New ; are taught to distinguish between the 
Sea of Galilee and the Mediterranean; learn something about the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees, about Eastern dress, Eastern houses, and 
Eastern customs. I believe that under some of the Boards the 
children in the upper standards learn enough about the stories 
contained in Holy Scripture to pass a satisfactory examination. The 
oral teaching—so far as it does not consist of geographical and 
historical illustration—is, in all probability, mainly ethical, with 
Borne general appeals to the authority and love of God, and to future 
rewards and punishments. 

It is no part of my present business to criticise Board School 
religious instruction. Some of the readers of this Review know that 
I have criticised it often, and criticised it severely, elsewhere. For 
many years I have contended—but with no great success—that 
School Boards have no religious function; that, from their constitu¬ 
tion, they are incapable of discharging any religious function effec¬ 
tively. Their true province is to provide, organise, and direct secular 
instruction ; for the religious education of the people the Churches 
are responsible. 

II. 

The second question at issue between his Eminence and myself— 
Have the Denominationalists a just claim to a share of the education 
rate ?—I can discuss more briefly. 

Canon Gregory, who is the natural ally of the Cardinal in claiming 
fresh grants from public funds for the support of denominational 
schools, thinks that in January I utterly failed in my ‘attempt to 
answer the demand of Cardinal Manning.’ That may be so. It can 
be answered only by the representatives of the English people in 

Parliament. My answer to Cardinal Manning’s ‘demand’ _if I 

were in a position to answer it—would be a courteous refusal. But 
my attempt was to answer, point by point, the moments of his 
Eminence in support of his position that the denominational schools 
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aye being treated unfairly. The Cardinal is a controversialist of great 
experience and great skill; but, if I may say so without presump - 
tion, his rejoinder in February does not seem to me to have touched 
my reply, and I should be very well content to leave the case as it 
stands. But in January I was simply replying to the arguments of 
an eminent Denominationalist; it may be well that I should now 
state the case on the other side. 0 

It is agreed that in the absence of any provision by the State for 
elementary education, large masses of the people would grow up in 
ignorance, and that their ignorance would be an immeasurable evil 
to themselves, and a serious peril to the nation; and, to quote once 
more the admirable words of Cardinal Manning, the State 4 has a 
right to protect itself from the dangers arising from ignorance and 
vice, which breed crime and turbulence. It has a duty also to pro¬ 
tect children from the neglect and sin of parents, and to guard their 
rights to receive an education which shall fit them for human 
society and for civil life.* 

But whatever may have been the extent of the duties which the 
State might have properly undertaken when the religious belief of 
the nation was practically uniform, the State is now, by common 
consent, limited to the secular province. Ancient religious institu¬ 
tions which still survive, preserve the memory of a condition of 
national life which has long passed away ; but no one asks the State 
to assume new religious responsibilities ; the religious responsibilities 
which it has inherited from past generations are the occasion of great 
uneasiness, and are discharged with difficulty. 

The educational policy of the last twelve years has really been 
the application of this principle. After the English manner, we 
have been carried along by the strong current of practical necessities, 
without asking into what new and strange regions the stream was 
carrying us. We have not grasped the principle firmly. We have 
not applied it intelligently. As yet, therefore, our system is chaotic. 
But, since 1870, the State in its educational policy has virtually 
renounced all responsibility for the religious faith of the people. 
It makes grants to denominational schools, hut does not inspect 
the religious teaching. It would make the same grants with equal 
readiness to 4 voluntary * schools that were absolutely secular. It 
empowers and compels School Boards to found schools of a new 
type; it insists that the secular instruction shall occupy a certain 
number of hours and shall be efficient, but for religious instruction 
it makes no positive provision ; if it is given, it must be given 
at certain times; it must not be given by means of distinctive 
* catechisms ’ and 4 formularies 9 ; no child need receive it. If it is 
not given at all, the State is content. 

I repeat that in its educational policy the State has renounced all 
responsibility for the religious faith of the people. This is not 
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because the State has become doctrinaire. It is not because the 
State has consciously accepted any theory concerning the limi¬ 
tations of its province. It has reached this position unconsciously 
and as the result of the action of those immense religious, intellec¬ 
tual, social, and political forces, which may be roughly said to have 
begun to manifest themselves in the Renaissance of the fifteenth 
century; \#hich revealed their tremendous energy in the Protestant 
Reformation of the sixteenth century; and which, after agitating 
all Europe for two centuries more, exploded violently in the great 
French Revolution. The old order is passing away; the life of all 
European nations is assuming new forms. 

In this country, as the result of many causes—principally, as I 
think, of the great authority which a free and generous religious faith 
has exercised on the national spirit and temper—-the change has 
been singularly peaceful and orderly. But the change is not less 
real. Whether we like it or not, we are practically all agreed in the 
conviction that there can be no assumption of fresh religious respon¬ 
sibilities by the State. Cardinal Manning does not ask the State 
to insist that Catholic parents shall train their children in the 
Catholic faith themselves, or shall send them to Catholic schools. 
Canon Gregory does not ask the State to enforce the teaching of the 
Church Catechism. It is the duty of the State to protect the right 
of all children to receive an efficient secular education, and to make 
provision that an efficient secular education shall be within the reach 
of every child in the country. When it has discharged these duties 
it has fulfilled its function. If it attempts more, it attempts a task 
which is altogether inconsistent with the actual circumstances of the 
country. The schools of the State should therefore he secular schools . 

But Cardinal Manning and Canon Gregory are not satisfied with 
secular schools for the children of the churches to which they minis¬ 
ter. His Eminence insists on having schools in which Catholic 
children shall be educated in the Catholic faith. The Canon 
insists on having schools in which Church of England children shall 
be trained in one or other of the various forms of religious faith 
professed by the clergy of the Establishment. The true reply of the 
State to their claims for aid in maintaining their ‘separatist’ 
schools is, in my judgment, perfectly clear. The claims should be 
wholly disallowed: not that I would have the present grants from 
the Consolidated Fund immediately withdrawn. The State will find 
it expedient to afford for a few years longer the aid which the 
‘separatist* schools require to maintain them in efficiency. But if a 
claim is made—if a right is asserted—the claim must be impugned 
and the right denied. 

It is the function of the State to provide secular education, and 
at present it is agreed that this education shall be of an elementary 
character. If there are parents who wish their children to be taught 
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Greek and Sanscrit, and if they claim a grant from public funds 
to assist in the maintenance of schools in which Greek and Sanscrit 
are taught, the representatives of the State can only reply, ‘ Yon can 
send your children to these schools if yon please, but the education 
which they are receiving is not of the kind which at present the 
State has undertaken to supply; your demand cannot be complied 
with.’ If there are parents who wish their children to tie instructed 
in the doctrines of any religious communion, and if they claim grants 
from Parliament or a share of the rates, to assist in the maintenance 
of the schools in which these doctrines are taught, the reply should 
be of a more decisive character. The representatives of the State 
should say to such parents, ‘ You can send your children to these 
schools if you please; we have no right to interfere if the schools 
supply an efficient elementary education ; but it does not lie within 
the province of the State to provide, or to assist in providing, religious 
instruction—to maintain, or to assist in maintaining, schools in which 
such instruction is given.’ 

Roman Catholic schools are a part of the organisation of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Roman Catholic Church has no claim 
either on the Consolidated Fund or on the rates for the maintenance 
of any part of its organisation. Denominational schools are founded 
and maintained for the purpose of propagating the denominational 
creeds of the Churches with which they are connected. The Churches 
have no claim, either on the Consolidated Fund or on the rates, for 
the maintenance of institutions for the propagation of their denomi¬ 
national creeds. 

The great fault of the legislation of 1870 was that it did not 
prevent the enlargement of the public aid already given to the 
schools of the Churches. To have suddenly withdrawn the grants on 
which the schools already in existence relied for a large part of their 
support, would have been hard ; but to have declined to make grants 
to new schools would have been perfectly equitable. Since 1870 the 
Denominational system has expanded to enormous proportions. The 
children in average attendance rose from 1,152,389 in 1870 to 
2,007,184 in 1881. The total grant from the Consolidated Fund 
rose in the same period from 528,039L 13s. 8d> to 1,570,2011.2s. 8 d, 
I will only refer to wbat I said in January about the injustice 
which this system inflicts on Nonconformists and on all others who 
have no faith in the creeds which these schools are established to 
propagate. There are nine millions and a quarter of the people of 
England and Wales living outside School Board districts; for them 
the only schools receiving Government aid are under the control of 
private managers, and the immense majority of these schools are for 
the maintenance of the doctrines of the Established Church. Within 
School Board districts, the ‘ vested rights ’ of the Denominationalists 
are defended by the Act of 1870; and the Boards are only permitted 
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to provide accommodation for the children for whom the Denomina- 
tionalists cannot find places* Such a system is a flagrant violation 
of the elementary principles of public justice; it cannot last much 
longer; as soon as a few of the most urgent political questions now 
disturbing the national mind have been brought to a settlement, 
public opinion will demand its gradual extinction. 

Cardinal Manning appeals to the great principle of ‘ liberty of 
conscience’ in support of his demand. I trust that his Eminence 
will not think me discourteous if I say that, on the lips of a Prince 
of the Church those great words have an alien accent. There are 
many profound and noble lessons to be learnt from the ancient com¬ 
munion of which he is an illustrious ornament—from the zeal, the 
courage, the sanctity of its martyrs and saints—from the genius and 
learning of its famous theologians; but the English people listen 
with a certain surprise and distrust when they are instructed on the 
claims of ‘liberty of conscience ’ by a Cardinal of the Romish Church. 
Canon Gregory is also earnest and emphatic in insisting on the ne¬ 
cessity of honouring ‘the principle of religious liberty.’ He, too, 

I trust, will allow me to say that the traditions and environment of 
a dignitary of the English Establishment are not favourable to a clear 
apprehension of that sacred principle. It is a principle hard to learn. 
My own ecclesiastical ancestors, though their advantages were 
greater than his, were slow in learning it, so slow that, when I read 
the story of their almost incredible mistakes, I distrust my own 
apprehension of it. Those of us who have had most occasion to 
master it have probably mastered it imperfectly. On this subject 
therefore, as on every other, I am willing to be taught; but I am a 
little doubtful whether a Roman Cardinal and a Canon of St. Paul’s 
are likely to be the most competent teachers. 

Canon Gregory urges it as a grievance that to keep the denomi¬ 
national schools in existence, ‘ the sums levied on their supporters 
. . . amounted to 726,67 61. last year, besides 146,825^. received 
from endowments, more than one-half of which has been obtained 
since 1870.’ But where is the grievance? In the next sentence 
the Canon makes a very true statement which shows that it is 
no grievance at all: ‘ These sums, it must be remembered, have 
to be raised solely because the managers of denominational schools 
recognise the importance of definite religious teaching for the 
children for whom they are in any way responsible.’ Precisely so. 
The sums have not to be levied on the supporters of denominational 
schools in order to provide that secular education for the people for 
which the State has made itself responsible, but to provide the 
‘definite religious teaching’ to which the ‘ managers ’ attach im¬ 
portance. Why should the nation or the ratepayers relieve ‘mana¬ 
gers ’ of the cost of providing it? This ‘ definite religious teaching’ 
is their concern, and only theirs. They are at liberty to provide it 
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for themselves, End this is all that the principle of religious liberty 
requires. The Canon appears to believe that religious liberty means 
the liberty to levy rates and taxes on other people to assist him in 
teaching his own religious creed. 

But the Canon states his grievance in another form, which at 
first sight looks more plausible— § 

<It is now twelve years since the Education Act of 1870 came into operation, 
and we are still able to report that nearly a million is annually supplied by the 
benevolence of Christian people, for erecting and sustaining denominational schools. 
Why should they be thus taxed, when those who do not value distinctive religious teach¬ 
ing? can have all the schooling they require at the expense of the community f Church-* 
men and dissenters, Roman Catholics and unsectarians, agnostics and atheists, are 
all citizens of a country which professes to give perfect liberty to all in matters of 
religion, and yet by a law recently passed it compels one portion of the community 
to fine itself annually to the extent of more than three-quarters of a million, in 
order to obtain that which the other poHion of the community has secured to it 
without cost 

These sentences are very suggestive ; but to write a full commen¬ 
tary upon them in their application to the education controversy 
would require a volume. I must be satisfied with two or three brief 
observations. 

(1) I must remind Canon Gregory that I am personally op¬ 
posed to religious teaching of any kind in the Board Schools; but it 
is inaccurate to say, that in these schools one portion of the com¬ 
munity 4 has secured to it without cost ’ what another portion of the 
community has to obtain by consenting 4 to fine itself annually to the 
extent of more than three-quarters of a million.’ Those who contribute 
the three-quarters of a million obtain the teaching of the sectarian 
doctrines of the various churches to which they belong; in the schools 
under the great Boards, the teaching of these sectarian doctrines is 
forbidden. The supporters of denominational schools adopt measures 
to attach the children to their own churches; in the schools under the 
great Boards, it is provided that no attempt shall be made ... to 
attach children to any particular denomination.’ The Roman Catholic 
managers maintain their schools, because they want to keep their 
children in the Roman Catholic Church. Cardinal Manning recog¬ 
nises this very frankly. He says, 4 Though Catholics desire all men 
to come to the knowledge of the truth, their work of education has 
their own flocks and their own children so emphatically in view that 
the presence of non-Catholic children in their Bchools is wholly un¬ 
sought, and if their number be great it is a cause of great difficulty 
to us.’ But the Baptists, the Congregationalists, the Unitarians, the 
Swedenborgians, and the Methodists, who send their children to Board 
schools, do not get them trained in their own special religious faith, 
and the schools do nothing to attach them to the churches of which 
their parents are members. The supporters of the denominational 
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schools obtain what other people d# oot obtain, and it is not unjust 
that they should pay for it. 

Secondly, if Canon Gregory’s argument is worth anything at all, 
it requires such changes in the law as shall altogether relieve the 
denominational managers from the necessity of raising voluntary 
contribution s. # 

But, thirdly—and this, perhaps, is practically the most important 
point of all—Canon Gregory’s grievance would not be removed if 
there were no religious teaching in the Board schools. His real 
complaint is not that some people are able to get in the Board 
schools, without voluntary contributions, all the religious teaching 
that they wish their children to receive; but that the Denomina- 
tionalists, whose schools, as I have said, are a part of the organisation 
of their churches, cannot teach their own creed without paying for it. 
Make the Board schools secular—let no one be able to obtain any 
kind of'religious teaching in them—and Canon Gregory’s demand on 
the public funds would be as urgent as before. 

The State should more distinctly renounce all responsibility for the 
religious instruction of the people of this country. It should limit 
itself to the provision of an efficient secular education for all children 
whose education is not otherwise provided for. With the schools 
of the churches which exist for the maintenance of the creeds 
of the churches the State has nothing to do, except to assure itself 
that the secular instruction which is given in these schools is 
efficient. On the funds of the State the promoters of these schools 
have no claim. Until this policy is clearly understood and frankly 
.accepted, the injustice under which large sections of the English 
people have long been suffering will continue, and the country will 
still be agitated by constantly recurring educational controversies. 

There would, I fear, be little use in discussing the questions 
raised by Cardinal Manning’s solemn invitation addressed to ‘all 
who value Christianity and education in England, to stand firmly 
together in defence of Christian education, and to press onward 
steadily for its extension throughout English' homes.’ I value 
education ; and it is my firm belief that the gradual extinction of 
the denominational system, and the establishment of Board schools 
in every part of the country, would elevate the intellectual life and 
enlarge the intellectual resources of the English people. I value 
Christianity infinitely more than intellectual cultivation; and it is 
also my firm conviction that it would be greatly’to the advantage 
of the Christian faith if the common schools supported wholly or in. 
part by the State were made purely secular. 

Like my venerable opponent, his Eminence the Cardinal Arch¬ 
bishop of Westminster, I have watched with profound anxiety, some¬ 
times with alarm, the changes through which the religious thought 
and life of the country have been passing in recent years; but, on 
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the whole, I Bee no reason for despondency, much less for despair. 
My experience does not extend over so many years as his, nor has it 
been so varied; but I have come to the conclusion that the reli¬ 
gious education given in the denominational schools has done very 
little for the maintenance of genuine loyalty to Christ, reverence for 
the authority and majesty of God, faith in the divine^and eternal 
things by which we are environed. Whatever the Christian Church 
may have done for Europe by her popular schools in other genera¬ 
tions, I am convinced that her true wisdom in this generation is to 
leave the common schools in the hands of the State, and to attempt 
to discharge the great trust she has received from Heaven, by other 
and more effective agencies. 


R. W. Dale. 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF POISONOUS 
OPINIONS. 

Mr. Froude, in his Life of Carlyle , incidentally sets forth a theory of* 
toleration. Cromwell, he tells us, held Bomanism to be ‘ morally 
poisonous; ’ therefore Cromwell did not tolerate. We have decided 
that it is no longer poisonous ; therefore we do tolerate. Cromwell’s 
intolerance implied an intense ‘hatred of evil in its concrete form ; r 
our tolerance need not imply any deficiency in that respect, but merely 
a difference of opinion as to facts. Upon this showing, then, we are 
justified in extirpating, by fire and sword, any doctrine if only we 
are sincerely convinced that it is ‘ morally poisonous.’ I do not take 
this as a full account either of Carlyle’s theory, or of Mr. Froude’s. 
I quote it merely as a pointed statement of a doctrine which in some 
ways would appear to follow more directly from the utilitarianism which 
Carlyle detested. The argument is simple. A ‘ poisonous opinion * is 
one which causes a balance of evil. The existence of such opinions is 
admitted. Nor, again, is it denied that under certain conditions an 
opinion may be suppressed by persecution. The persecution, then, of 
a poisonous opinion must do some good, and must produce a balance 
of good if the evil effects of the opinion suppressed exceed the various 
evils due to the persecution. But that which causes a balance of 
good is right according to utilitarians; and therefore persecution may 
sometimes be right. If you have to suppress a trifling error at the 
cost of much suffering, you are acting wrongly, as it would be wrong 
to cure a scratch by cutting off a finger. Blit it may be right to 
suppress a poisonous opinion when the evil of the opinion is measured 
by the corruption of a whole social order, and the evil of the persecu¬ 
tion by the death, say, of twelve apostles. In such a case it is 
expedient, and therefore right, that one man or a dozen should 
perish for the good of the people. 

Mill attacked the applicability, though not the first principle, of 
this reasoning in the most forcible part of his Liberty. He argues 
in substance that the collateral evils due to persecution axe always, 
or almost always, excessive. He could not, as a utilitarian, deduce 
toleration from some absolute hpriori principle. But by pointing out 
evil consequences generally overlooked, he could strengthen the general’ 
presumption against its utility in any particular case. His utilitarian 
opponents may still dispute the sufficiency of his reasoning. They 
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urge* in substance, that the presumption is not strong enough to 
justify an absolute rule* Granting that there is a presumption 
against persecution generally, and that all the evils pointed out by 
Mill should be taken into account, yet, they say, it is still a question 
of expediency. We must be guided in each particular case by a care¬ 
ful balance of the good and evil, and must admit this general presump¬ 
tion only for what it is worth; as a guiding rule in doubtful cases, or 
where we do not know enough to balance consequences satisfactorily, 
but not as possessing sufficient authority to override a clear conclu¬ 
sion in the opposite sense. Practically, we may assume, the differ¬ 
ence comes to very little. Mill’s opponents might often be as tolerant 
as himself. He says, indeed, that toleration is the universal rule; 
yet even he might admit that, as in other moral problems, a casuist 
might devise circumstances under which it would cease to be absolute. 
On the other hand, his opponents, though holding in theory that each 
case has to be judged on its merits, would, in fact, agree that no case 
ever occurs at the present time in which the balance is not in favour 
of toleration. The discussion, therefore, has less practical application 
than one might at first sight suppose. One man says , 6 Toleration is 
always right, but at times this, like other moral rules, may be sus¬ 
pended.’ The other, ‘ It is not a question of right or wrong, but of 
expediency; but, on the other hand, in almost every conceivable case, 
toleration is clearly expedient.’ It is only, therefore, as illustrating 
an interesting ethical problem—interesting, that is, to people capable 
of feeling an interest in such gratuitous logic-chopping—that I 
would consider the problem. 

I remark, therefore, in the first place, that one argument 
of considerable importance scarcely receives sufficient emphasis from 
Mill. The objection taken by the ordinary common sense of man¬ 
kind to persecution is very often that the doctrines expressed are 
false. Toleration, beyond all doubt, haB been advanced by scepticism. 
It is clearly both inexpedient and wrong to burn people for not pro¬ 
fessing belief in mischievous lies or even in harmless errors. Mill 
extends the argument to cases where power and truth are on the same 
side; but he scarcely brings out what may be called the specifically 
moral objection. I may hold that Romanism is false and even * poison¬ 
ous.’ I may still admit that a sincere Romanist is not only justified in 
believing—for, so far as his belief is logical, he cannot help believing— 
but also that he is morally bound to avow his belief. He is in the 
position of a man whd is sincerely convinced that a food which I hold 
to be poisonous is wholesome, or, rather, an indispensable medicine. 
If he thinks so, it is clearly his duty to let his opinion be known. A 
man holds that prussic acid will cure when it really kills. He is 
mistaken, but surely he is bound to impart so important a truth to his 
fellows. So long, indeed, as men held that it was not only foolish 
but wicked to hold other religious opinions than their own, this argu- 
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meat did not apply. But X need not argue that sincere errors are in 
themselves innocent. The most virtuous of men will be a Calvinist 
in Scotland, a Catholic in Spain, and a Mohammedan in Turkey. 
And so far as this possibility is admitted, and as the contraiy convic¬ 
tion spreads—namely, that the leaders of heresies are generally 
virtuous, because it requires virtue to uphold an unpopular opinion— 
the dilemma becomes pressing. The persecutor, as a rule, is punishing 
the virtuous for virtuous conduct, and, moreover, for conduct which he 
admits to be virtuous. For this is not one of those cases with which 
casuists sometimes puzzle themselves. The fact that a man thinks 
hi m self acting rightly, or is wicked on principle, is not a sufficient 
defence against legal punishment. If a man is a Thug, the govern¬ 
ment is not the less bound to hang him because he thinks murder 
right. A thief must be punished, though he objects to property in 
general; and a man who deserts his wife, though he disapproves of 
marriage. A man is in such cases punished for an action which the 
ruler holds to be immoral. But the persecutor has to punish a man 
precisely for discharging a duty admitted even by the persecutor to be 
a duty, and a duty of the highest obligation. If the duty of truth¬ 
fulness be admitted, I am bound not to express belief in a creed 
which I hold to be false. If benevolence be a duty, I am bound to 
tell my neighbour how he can avoid hell-fire. The dilemma thus 
brought about—the necessity of crushing conscience by law—will be 
admitted to be an evil, though it may be an inevitable evil. The 
social tie carries with it the necessity of sometimes forcing particular 
people to do that which both they and we admit to be wrong. But the 
scandal so caused is one main cause of the abhorrence felt for the per¬ 
secutor, and the sympathy for his victims. The ordinary statement 
of the impolicy of making men martyrs testifies to the general 
force of the impression. And it must, in fact, be taken into account 
upon any method of calculation, in so far, at least, as the revulsion 
of feeling excited by persecution tells against the efficacy of the method 
adopted. The persecutor, that is, must clearly remember that by 
burning a man for his honesty, he is inevitably exciting the disgust of 
all who care for honesty, even though they do not prize it more than 
orthodoxy. It must be in all cases a great, even if a necessary, evil, 
that the law should outrage the conscience of its subjects. And 
whatever conclusion may be reached, it is desirable to consider how 
far and on what principles the acceptance of this dilemma can be 
regarded as unavoidable. 

The utilitarian can, of course, give a consistent reply. The ulti¬ 
mate criterion, he says, of virtue is utility. Sincerity is a virtue 
because it is obviously useful to mankind. That men should be able 
to trust each other is a first condition of the mutual assistance upon 
which happiness depends. But here is a case in which we—that is, 
the rulers—are convinced that sincerity does harm. We shall be 
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illogical if we allow the general rule derived from particular cases to 
govern us in the case where it plainly does not apply. We admit 
all the evils alleged; the suffering of a sincere man because of his 
sincerity, the encouragement to hypocrisy, the demoralisation of those 
whose lips are closed; but, after admitting all this, we still see so 
clearly the mischief which will follow from the spread o^the opinions 
wc question, that we pronounce it to exceed all the other admitted 
mischief, and are therefore still bound to persecute. Turn it and twist 
it as you will, the question still comes to this: Which way does the 
balance of happiness incline ? Is it better that virtuous Romanists 
should go to the stake and Romanism be so stamped out, or that so 
poisonous an opinion be allowed to spread ? We fully admit all the 
evils which you have noted, and willingly put them in the balance; 
but we must weigh them against the evils which will follow from the 
toleration, and our action must be determined by a final comparison. 

Undoubtedly the argument has great apparent strength. It fixes 
the issues which are generally taken; and when helped by the assump¬ 
tion (hat belief in a creed may determine a man’s happiness for all 
eternity, and that men or some body of men may possess infallibility, 
it makes a very imposing show. Nor do I wish to dispute the funda¬ 
mental principle; that is, the principle that utility is in some sense to 
be the final criterion of morality. I think, however, that here, as in 
other cases, a thoroughgoing application of that criterion will lead us 
to a different conclusion from that which results from a first inspec¬ 
tion. And, in order to show this, I must try to point out certain 
tacit assumptions made in the application of this principle to the 
facts. Granting that we must test persecution by its effects upon 
human happiness, I must add that we cannot fairly measure these effects 
without looking a little more closely into the conditions under which 
they are necessarily applied. The argument starts from the generali¬ 
sation of something like a truism. The alleged fact is simply this, that 
pain, threatened or inflicted, will stop a man’s mouth. It can hardly 
convert him, but it will prevent him from converting others. I do 
not dispute the statement; I feel, for my part, that, so far as I am 
able to form an opinion as to my own conduct, there is no creed which 
I would not avow or renounoe rather than be burnt alive. I think 
that I might probably prefer distant damnation to immediate martyr¬ 
dom. Many men, happily for the race, have been more heroic; but 
burning stopped even their mouths, and so far suppressed their in¬ 
fluence. We have,' however, to modify this statement before we can 
apply it to any serious purpose. We have to show, that is, that we 
not only suppress the individual but eradicate the opinion from 
society; and this raises two questions. There is a difficulty in catch¬ 
ing the opinion which is to be suppressed, and there is a difficulty 
about arranging the machinery through which the necessary force is 
to be supplied. When we examine the conditions of success in the 
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enterprise, it may turn out that it is impossible in many caseB, and 
possible in any ease only at tbe cost of evils which would more than 
counterbalance any possible benefit. Only bysuch an investigation 
can we really measure the total effect of persecution, and it will, I 
think, appear to be still more far-reaching and disastrous than is 
implied even by Mill’s cogent reasoning. 

Mill, in fact, conducts the argument as though he made an 
assumption (for I will not say that he actually made it) which appears 
to me at least to be curiously unreal. His reasoning would be some¬ 
times more to the purpose if we could suppose an opinion to be a sort 
of definite object, a tangible thing like the germ of a disease, existing 
in a particular mind, as the germ in a particular body, and therefore 
capable of being laid hold of and suppressed by burning tbe person 
to whom it belongs, as the germ is suppressed by being dipped in 
boiling water. This corresponds to what one may call the 6 happy 
thought’ doctrine of scientific discovery. Popular writers used 
sometimes to tell the story of Newton’s great discovery as though 
Newton one day saw an apple fall, and exclaimed 4 Ah I an apple is a 
kind of moon ! ’ This remark had occurred to no one else, and might 
never have struck anybody again. If, therefore, you had caught 
Newton on the spot and stamped him out, the discovery of gravitation 
might have been permanently suppressed. Mill would, of course, 
have perceived the absurdity of such a statement as clearly as any one ; 
yet he seems to make a very similar assumption in his Liberty . It is, 
he is arguing, a 4 piece of idle sentimentality * that truth has any 
intrinsic power of prevailing against persecution. 4 The real advan¬ 
tage which truth has consists in this, that when an opinion is true it 
may be extinguished once, twice, or many times, but in the course of 
ages there will generally be found persons to rediscover it’; and when, 
he adds, it is rediscovered in a propitious age, it may 4 make such 
head’ as to resist later attempts at suppression. Surely this is a 
most inadequate account of the strength of'truth. The advantage 
dependent upon a chance of rediscovery is equally possessed by error ; 
old superstitions are just as much given to reappearance as old truths. 
Every one who has examined stupid lads knows very well that the 
blunders which they make are j ust as uniform as the truths which they 
perceive. Given minds at a certain stage, and exposed to certain 
external conditions, we can predict the illusions which will be gener¬ 
ated. So to quote the familiar instances : the mass of mankind still 
believes that the sun goes round the earth, and is convinced that a 
moving body will stop of itself, independently of external resistance. 
The advantage of truth is surely put in the other fact, that it can, as 
Mill says, 4 make head.* It gathers strength by existing ; it gathers 
strength, that is, because it can be verified and tested, and every fresh 
test confirms the belief, and it gathers strength again in so far as it 
becomes part of a general system of truths, each of which confirms. 
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elucidates, and corroborates the others, and which together form the 
organised mass of accepted knowledge which we call science. So far 
its we are possessed of anything that can be called scientific knowledge, 
we have not to deal with a list of separate assertions, each of which 
has to be judged upon its own merits, and each of which may stand or 
fall independently of all the others; but with a system of interdepen¬ 
dent truths, some of which are supported by irresistible weight of 
evidence, whilst the remainder are so inextricably intertwined with 
the central core of truth that they cannot be separately rejected. To 
talk, therefore, of suppressing an opinion as if it were not part of a 
single growth, bnt a separable item in a chaotic aggregate of distin¬ 
guishable theories, is to overlook the most essential condition of 
bringing any influence to bear upon opinion generally. 

Consider, first, the case of any scientific theory. Newton’s great 
achievement was supposed to lead to questionable theological inferences; 
as, indeed, whatever may be the logical inferences, there can be no 
doubt that it was fetal to the mythological imagery in which the earth 
appeared as the centre of the universe. Suppose, then, that it had 
been decided that the opinion was poisonous, and that anybody who 
maintained that the earth went round the sun should be burnt I Had 
such a system been carried out, what must have happened ? If we 
suppose it to be compatible with the continued progress of astro¬ 
nomical and physical inquiries, this particular conclusion might still be 
ostensibly conceded. Kepler’s discoveries, and all the astronomical 
observations assumed by Newton, might have been allowed to be pro¬ 
mulgated, as affording convenient means of calculation, and Newton’s 
physical theories might have been let pass as interesting surmises in 
speculation, or admitted as applicable to other cases. It might still 
be asserted that, so far as the solar system was concerned, the doctrines 
possessed no 4 objective truth.’ Something of the kind was, I believe, 
actually attempted *, it needs, however, no argument to show that 
such a persecution would be childish, and would be virtually giving over 
the key of the position to the antagonist with some feeble ostensible 
stipulation that he should not openly occupy one dependent outwork. 
The truth would not have been suppressed, but the open avowal of the 
truth. The only other alternative, would have been to suppress physical 
theories and astronomical observation altogether, in order to avoid 
the deduction of the offensive corollary. In such a case, then, the 
only choice, by the very nature of the case, is not between permitting 
or suppressing 4 an opinion,’ but between permitting or suppressing 
scientific inquiry in general. There are, no doubt, bigots and stupid 
people enough to be ready to suppress speculation at large; but they 
would find it hard to induce people to suppress things of obvious 
utility; they cannot suppress the study of astronomy for purposes of 
navigation, and yet when the truth has been acquired for this end its 
application to others follows by a spontaneous and irresistible process. 
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The victory is won, and the onlyquesticmiswhetherihe conqueror shall 
march in openly or in a mask. 

This familiar example may illustrate the extreme difficulty 
of catching, isolating, and suppressing so subtle an essence as an 
opinion. Stop all thought, and of course you can annihilate the par¬ 
ticular doctrine which it generates. But the price to pay is a heavy 
one, and cllhrly not to be measured by the particular sets of conse¬ 
quences which result from the specified dogma. The same principle 
is everywhere operative. The greatest shock lately received by the 
conservative theologians has been due to the spread of Darwinian 
theories. How, granting that rulers and priests had at their disposal 
any amount of persecuting power, would they have proposed to sup¬ 
press those theories ? They object to the belief that men have grown 
out of monkeys. Would they, then, allow men to hold that the horse 
and ass have a common ancestor ? or to question the permanency of 
genera and species of plants? Would they prohibit Mr. Darwin’s 
investigations into the various breeds of pigeons, or object to his ex¬ 
position of the way in which a multiplication of cats might be un¬ 
favourable to the fertilisation of clover ? The principle shows itself 
in the most trifling cases; once established there, it spreads by 
inevitable contagion to others; the conclusion is obvious to all men, 
whether tacitly insinuated or openly drawn. To suppress it you 
must get rid of the primitive germ. When once it has begun to 
spread, no political nets or traps can catch so subtle an element. It 
would be as idle to attempt to guard against it, as to say that small¬ 
pox may rage as it pleases everywhere else, but you will keep it out 
of Pall Mall by a cordon of policemen to stop people with an actual 
eruption. The philosophy of a people is the central core of thought, 
which is affected by every change taking place on the remotest con¬ 
fines of the organism. It is sensitive to every change in every de¬ 
partment of inquiry. Every new principle discovered anywhere has 
to find its place in the central truths; and unless you are prepared to 
superintend and therefore to stifle thought in general, you may as well 
let it alone altogether. Superintendence means.stifling. That is not 
the less true, even if the doctrine suppressed be erroneous. Assuming 
that Daxwinianism is wrong* or as far as you please from being abso¬ 
lutely true, yet its spread proves conclusively that it represents a 
necessary stage of progress. We may have to pass beyond it; but in 
any case we have to pass through it. It represents that attitude of 
mind and method of combining observations whiph is required under 
existing conditions. It may enable us to rise to a point from which we 
shall see its inadequacy. But even its antagonists admit the necessity 
of working provisionally, at least, from this assumption, and seeing what 
can be made of it; and would admit, therefore, that a forcible sup¬ 
pression, if so wild an hypothesis can be entertained* would be equiva¬ 
lent to the suppressionjaot of this or that theory, but of thought, , 
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pie conclusion is, briefly, that, so far as scientific opinion is con¬ 
cerned, you have to choose between tolerating error and suppressing 
nil intellectual activity. If this be admitted in the case of what we 
call ‘scientific’ knowledge, the dilemma presents itself everywhere. 
We axe becoming daily more fully aware of the unity of knowledge; 
of the impossibility of preserving, isolating, and impounding par¬ 
ticular bits of truth, or protecting orthodoxy by the nx>st elaborate 
quarantine. It is idle to speak of a separation between the spheres 
of science and theology, as though the contents of the two were 
entirely separate. There is, doubtless, much misconception as to the 
nature of the relation; false inferences are frequently made by hasty 
thinkers; but the difference, whatever it may be, is not such as divides 
two independent series of observations, but such that every important 
change in one region has a necessary and immediate reaction on the 
other. If we accept the principle of evolution—whether we take the 
Darwinian version or any other as our guide—as applied to the history 
of human belief, we more and more realise the undeniable facts 
that the history must be considered as a whole; that the evolution, 
however it takes place, has to follow certain lines defined by the suc¬ 
cessive stages of intellectual development; that it consists of a series 
of gradual approximations, each involving positive errors, or at least 
provisional assumptions accepted for the moment as definitive truths ; 
and that every widely spread belief, whether accurate or erroneous, has 
its place in the process, as representing at least the illusions which neces¬ 
sarily present themselves to minds at a given point of the ascending 
scale. The whole process may be, and, of course, frequently has been, 
arrested. But, if it is to take place at all, it is impossible to proscribe 
particular conclusions beforehand. The conclusions forbidden may, 
of course, be such as would never have been reached, even if not for¬ 
bidden. In that case the persecution would be useless. But if they 
are such as would commend themselves to masses of men but for the 
prohibition, it follows that they are necessary ‘moments’ in the 
■evolutions of thought, and therefore can only be suppressed by sup¬ 
pressing that evolution. 

The vagueness of the argument stated in these general terms is 
no bar to its value in considering more special cases. It suggests, 
in the first place, an extension of one of Mill’s arguments which 
has been most frequently criticised. He tries to prove this ad¬ 
vantage of persecution by a rather exaggerated estimate of the 
value of contradiction. ‘Even admitted truths,’ he says,‘are apt 
to lose their interest for us unless stimulated by collision with 
the contradictory error.’ It is, of course, obvious to reply that we 
believe in Euclid or in the ordinary principles of conduct, though 
nobody ever denies that two sides of a triangle are greater than the 
third, or doubts that water quenches thirst. An opinion, I should say, 
gains vividness rather from constant application to conduct than from 
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habitual opposition. But, so far as Miffs argument has to do with 
toleration, it seems to be cogent, and to derive its' strength from the 
principle I am defending. Many opinions, if ever entertained. Would 
doubtless die out by inherent weakness. It would be idle to punish 
men for maintaining that two and two make five, because the opinion 
would never survive a practical application. The prohibition of a 
palpably ahsifrd theory would be a waste of force, and might possibly 
suggest to a few eccentric people that there must, after all, be something 
to say for the absurdity, and therefore, if for no other reason, it is un¬ 
desirable. But it was, of course, not of such opinions that Mill was 
thinking. The only opinions which any one would seriously desire 
to frustrate are plausible opinions; opinions, that is, which would 
flourish but for persecution; and every persecutor justifies himself by 
showing, to his own satisfaction, that his intervention is needed. He 
rejects the argument by which Gamaliel defended the first plea for 
toleration. He holds that opinions, though coming from God, require 
human defence. He thinks that even the devil’s creed would flourish 
but for a stake, and this assumption is the sole j ustification of the stake. 
That is to say, persecution is always defended, and can only be de¬ 
fended, on the ground that the persecuted opinion is highly plausible, 
and the same plausibility of an opinion is a strong presumption that 
it is an essential part of the whole evolution. Even if it be wrong, 
it must represent the way in which a large number of people Will 
think, if they think at all. It corresponds to one aspect, though an in¬ 
complete or illusory aspect, of the facts. If there be no reason there 
must be some general cause of the error; a cause which, in the supposed 
case, must be the prevalence of some erroneous or imperfect belief in 
the minds of many people. The predisposing cause will presumably 
remain even if this expression of opinion be silenced. And, in all 
such cases, the effect of suppression will be prejudicial to the vigour 
even of the true belief. The causes, whatever they be, which obstruct its 
acceptance will operate in a covert form. Heal examination becomes 
impossible when the side which is not convicted is not allowed to have 
its reasons for doubt tested; and we reach the dilemma just stated. 
That is to say, if thought is not suppressed, the error will find its 
way to the surface through some subterranean channels; whilst, if 
thought is suppressed, the truth and all speculative truth will of 
course be enfeebled with the general enfeeblement of the intellect. 
To remedy a morbid growth, you have applied a ligature which can only 
succeed by arresting circulation and bringing on the mortification of 
the Hmb. To treat intellectual error in this fashion must always be 
to fell into the practice of quackery, and suppress a symptom instead 
of attacking the source of the evil. 

The assertion is, apparently at least, opposed to another doctrine 
in which Mill agrees with some of his antagonists. He says, as we 
have seen, that a belief in the natural prevalence of truth is a piece 
Vol. XIII.—No. 73. LL 
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of iite sentimentality; it is a ‘ pleasant falsehood ’ to say that truth 
always triumphs; * history teems with instances of successful persecu- 
tjioaa; ’ and he confirms this by such cases as the failure of the Re- 
fcrmers in Spain, Italy, and Flanders, and of the various attempts 
which preceded Luther's successful revolt. ^Arguments beginning ‘ all 
history shows’are, I will venture to say, always sophistical. The 
most superficial knowledge is sufficient to show that, iri*this case at 
least, the conclusion is not demonstrated. To prove that persecution 
‘ succeeded ’ in suppressing truth, you must prove that without perse¬ 
cution truth would have prevailed. The argument from the Refor¬ 
mation must surely in Mill be an argumentum ad hominem,. He 
did not hold that Luther or Knox or the Lollards preached the whole 
truth ; hardly, even, that they were nearer the truth than Ignatius 
or St. Bernard. And the point is important. For when it is said 
that the Reformation was suppressed in Italy and Spain by persecu¬ 
tion, we ask at once whether there is the slightest reason to suppose 
that, if those countries had been as free as England at the present 
day, they would have become Protestant ? Protestantism had its 
day of vitality, and in some places it is still vigorous; but with all 
the liberty of conscience of modern Italy, the most enthusiastic Pro¬ 
testant scarcely expects its conversion before the millennium. If, when 
there is a fair field and no favour, Protestantism stands still, why 
should we suppose that it would once have advanced ?. Macaulay, in 
a famous article, insisted upon the singular arrest of the Protestant 
impulse. The boundaries between Protestantism are still drawn upon 
the lines fixed by the first great convulsion. It is at least as plausible 
to attribute this to thfe internal decay of Protestantism as to the ex¬ 
ternal barriers raised by persecution. In the seventeenth century 
philosophical intellects had already passed beyond the temporary 
compromise which satisfied Luther and his contemporaries. Pro¬ 
testantism* so far as it meant a speculative movement, was not the 
name of a single principle or a coherent system of opinion, but of a 
mass of inconsistent theories approximating more or less consciously 
to piins deism or ‘ naturalism.’ Victories over Romanism were not 
really won by the creed of Calvin and Knox, but by the doctrines of 
Hobbes and Spinoza. Otherwise, we may well believe the Protestant 
creed would Aaye spread, more rapidly instead of ceasing to spread, at 
all precisely when persecution became less vigorous. When we look 
more closely at the facts, the assumption really made shows its true ' 
nature. Persecution might strike down any nascent Protestantism 
in Spain; but it can hardly be said that it created the very seal 
which it manifested. If no persecution had bean possible, the en¬ 
thusiasm of Loyola and his successors might (even if I may not say, , 
would) have burnt all: the more brightly. And if the orthodox had 
been forbidden to strike a foul blow;, they might have, been equally 
successful when confined to legitimate methods* Tbe»reasoning, in 
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fact, is simple. Protestantism died oat when persecution flourished. 
Bat persecution flourished when zeal was intense. It is impossible, 
then, to argue that the extinction of heresy was due to the special 
fact of the persecution in order to account for the fact that it did not 
spread in the regions where faith was strongest. In any case, if we 
assume,as we^nust assume, that the old faith was congenial to avast 
number of minds, we might be sure that it would triumph where it 
had the most numerous and zealous followers. Under the conditions 
of the times, that triumph of course Implied persecution; but it is 
an inversion of all logic to put this collateral effect as the cause of 
the very state of mind which alone could make it possible. So, 
again, Protestantism died out in France (which Mill does not men¬ 
tion) and survived in England; and in England, says Mill, the death 
of Elizabeth or the life of Mary would c most likely * have caused its 
extirpation. Possibly, for it is difficult to argue ‘might have beens.’ 
But it is equally possible that the English indifference which made 
the country pliable in the hands of its rulers would have prevented 
any effective persecution, and the ineffectual persecution have led 
only to a more thoroughgoing revolution when the Puritan party had 
accumulated a greater stock of grievances. If, again, Protes tan t ism 
had been really congenial to the French people, is it not at least pro¬ 
bable that it would have gathered sufficient strength in the seven¬ 
teenth century—whatever the disadvantages under which it actually 
laboured—to make a subsequent revival of vigorous persecution im¬ 
possible ? The ultimate condition of success lay, partly at any rate, 
in the complex conditions, other than the direct action of rulers, 
which predisposed one society to the Catholic and others to the 
Protestant doctrine; and if we are not entitled to assume that 
this was the ultimate and determining condition of the final division, 
we are certainly not .entitled to seek for it in the persecution which 
is, in any land, a product of a spiritual force capable of acting in 
countless other ways. 

Once more we cpme across that 6 happy thought 9 doctrine which 
was natural to the old method of writing history. Catholics were 
once content to trace the English Reformation to the wickedness of 
Henry the Eighth or Elizabeth; Protestants to the sudden inspira¬ 
tion of this or that reformer. Without attempting to argue the 
general question of the importance of great religious leaders, this at 
least is evident* that the appropriate medium is as necessary as the 
immediate stimulus* There were bad men before Henry the Eighth, 
and daring thinkers and reformers before Luther. The Chardx cetzld 
resist plunder or reform whilst it possessed sufficient vital iMe ; and 
the ultimate condition of that force was that its creeds aud its wor¬ 
ship satisfied the strongest religious aspirations of mankind. Luther 
himself at an /ea^lier period would have been a St, Bernard. Its - 
weakness and the success of assailants, good hr bad, was due, as no 
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Ottewill now deny, to the morbid condition into which it had fallen, 
from causes which could only be fully set forth by the profoundest 
and most painstaking investigation; If this be granted, it follows 
that Protestantism, whether a wholesome or a pernicious movement, 
meant the operation of certain widely-spread and deeply-seated causes 
rendering some catastrophe inevitable* To apply an e%ctive remedy 
it would have been necessary to remove the causes, to restore the old 
institutions in working order, and to renew the vitality of the faiths 
upon which its vigour essentially depended. So far as the opponents 
of reform relied upon persecution they were driving the disease in¬ 
wards instead of applying an effectual remedy. Such observations— 
too commonplace to be worth more than a brief indication—must be 
indicated in order to justify the obvious limitations to Mill's estimate 
of the efficacy of persecution. In the first place, it is not proved 
that it was properly c efficacious ’ at all; that is, that the limits of 
the creeds would not have been approximately the same had no per¬ 
secution been allowed. Secondly, if efficacious, it was efficacious at 
a cost at which the immediate suffering of the martyrs is an absurdly 
inadequate measure. In Spain, Protestantism was stamped out when 
it might have died a natural death, at the price of general intellec¬ 
tual atrophy. Had the persecutors known that the system from which 
persecution resulted was also a system under which their country would 
decline from the highest to the most insignificant position, their zeal 
might have been cooled. In France, again, if Protestantism was 
suppressed by the State, Catholics of to-day may reckon the cost. 
Thought, being (upon that hypothesis) forced into a different mode 
of expressing dissent, has not only brought about the triumph of un¬ 
belief, but the production of a type of infidelity not only speculatively 
hostile to Catholicism, but animated by a bitter hatred which even 
the most anti-Catholic of reasoners may regret. I am unable to 
decide the problem whether it is worth while to save a few souls at 
the moment with the result of ultimately driving a whole nation to 
perdition ; hut it is one which even those who rely upon the hell-fire 
argument may consider worth notice. And if, in England, we have 
escaped some of these mischiefs, we may ask how much good we have 
done by an ineffectual persecution of Catholics in Ireland—a point 
upon which it is needless to insist, because every one admits the folly 
of ineffectual persecution. 

The facts so considered seem to fit best with the doctrine which 
I am advocating. Persecution may be effective at the cost of 
strangling all intellectual advance; it may he successful for a time 
in enforcing hypocrisy, or, in other words, taking the surest means of 
producing a dry-rot of the system defended ; or, finally, it may be 
ineffectual in securing its avowed object, but singularly efficacious in 
producing bitter antipathy and accumulating undying ill*wi31 be¬ 
tween hostile sections of society. When, therefore, the argument is 
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stated as though all the evils to be put in the balance against perse¬ 
cution were the pain of the immediate sufferers and the terror of 
sympathisers, I should say that the merest outside of the case has 
really been touched. One other consideration is enough for this part 
of the question. Persecution may discourage unbelief; but it cannot 
be maintained that it has the least direct tendency to increase be¬ 
lief. Positively it must fail, whatever it may do negatively. The 
decay of a religion means a decline of 4 vital faith’—of a vivid 
realisation of the formulae verbally accepted. That is the true danger 
in the eyes of believers; and, if it be widely spread, no burning of 
heretics can tend to diminish it. People do not believe more vigor¬ 
ously because believers in a different creed are burnt. They only 
become more cowardly in all their opinions; and some other remedy 
of a totally different nature can alone be efficacious. You can pre¬ 
vent people from worshipping another God, but you cannot make 
them more zealous about their own. And perhaps a lukewarm 
believer is more likely to be damned, certainly he is not less likely 
to be mischievous, than a vigorous heretic. 

To complete the argument, however, or rather the outline of the 
argument, it would be necessary to follow out another set of con¬ 
siderations. Granting that you can suppress your heresy by persecu¬ 
tion enough, we have to ask how you can get persecution enough. 
Persecution which does not suppress is a folly as well as a crime. 
To irritate without injuring is mischievous upon all hypotheses. In 
that case, if not in others, even cynics allow that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church. The danger of advertising your 
opponent is pretty well understood by this time; and popular riots, 
or a petty bit of municipal despotism, is the very thing desirable for 
the Salvation Army. It is agreed, then, that the weapon is one to 
be used solely on condition that it is applied with sufficient strin¬ 
gency. Now, if we aBk further how this is to obtained, and especially 
if we ask that question in the light of the preceding inquiry, we shall 
arrive at a conclusion difficult to state in adequate terms. It may be 
possible to stamp out what we may call a particular opinion. The 
experiment at least has often been tried, though I do not know that 
it has often succeeded. When it was criminal to speak of a king’s 
vices, the opinion entertained about particular kings was hardly more 
flattering, though flatterers alone could speak openly, than it is now. 
But to suppress so vague and penetrating a thing as a new religious 
opinion is a very different and a very serious matter. The change 
may not be the less efficacious because it is not overt. Nothing, for 
example, could be easier than to advocate the most infidel opinions 
in the language of perfect orthodoxy. The belief in God is gener¬ 
ally taken to be a cardinal article of faith. But the words may be 
made to cover any state of mind. Spinoza and Hobbes both pro¬ 
fessed to believe in a God who, to their opponents, is no God at all. 
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Tbp quaint identification of fdeisi ’ with 1 atheist,’!# nd&odoa: 
finite is an illustration of the possible divergence of meaningunder 
Unity of pbraae. One set of theologians hold to the conoeption of a 
w Beongwho will help a pious leader to win a * battleif a proper re¬ 
quest be made. Another set,equallv sincere anddevout,regai^ any 
sueh doctrine as presumptuousand profane. Briefly, w3mt i» oommon 
to .all who use the word, is a substance known only by attributes 
which are susceptible of indefinite variation. And what is true 
of this is true of all articles of. faith. I will be a believer in any 
theological dogma to-morrow, if you will agree that I shall define the 
words precisely as I please; nor do 1 think that I should often 
have to strain them beyond very respectable precedents in order to 
cover downright positivism. How is this difficulty to be met ? how 
is a nominal belief in Christianity to be guarded from melting away 
without any change of phraseology into some vague pantheism or 
agnosticism, or, in the other direction, to a degrading anthropomor¬ 
phism? A mere chain of words is too easily borne to be cared for 
by anybody. You may crush a downright Tom Paine ; but how 
are you to restrain your wily latitudinarian, who will swallow any 
formula as if he liked it? Obviously, the only reply can be that 
you must give discretionary powers to your Inquisition. It must be 
empowered to judge of tendencies as well as of definite opinions; 
to cross-examine the freethinker, and bring his heresy to open light; 
to fashion new tests when the old ones break down, and to resist the 
very first approaches of the insidious enemy who would rationalise 
and extenuate. And, further, as I have said, the same authority must 
lay his grasp, not only on theologians and philosophers, but upon 
every department of thought by which they are influenced; that is to 
say, upon speculation in general. Without this the substance may all 
slip away, and leave you with nothing but an empty shell of merely 
formal assertion. The task is of course practicable in proportion 
to the rarity of intellectual activity. In ages when speculation was 
only possible for a rare philosopher here and there, it might be 
easy to . make the place too hot to hold him, even if he escaped open 
collision with authority. But in any social state approaching at all 
to the present, the magnitude of the task is obvious beyond all need 
of explanation. 

, This suggests a final conclusion. No serious politician assumes off¬ 
hand that a law will execute itself. It may be true that drunkenness 
and heresy would expire together if every drunkard and heretic could 
be hanged. But before proposing a law founded upon that opinion, 
the legislator has to ask, not only whether it would be effective if 
applied, but whether it could be applied. What are the conditions 
of efficiency of law itself? Opponents of toleration seem to pass 
over this as irrelevant. If heretics were bearable, heresy would die 
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out, Suppose that granted, how question as to 

the possibility of carrying out & law is as important as any other 
question about it. The Legislature is omnipotent in the seise that 
whatever it declares to be a law fe a law ; for that is the meaning 5 of 
a law; but it is as far as possible from ^omnipotence in the sense of 
being able tg impose any rule in practice. For anything to be effec¬ 
tive persecution, you require your Inquisition—a bodyeadoWedwith 
such authority as to be able not merely to proscribe a given dogma, 
but all the various disguises which it may assume; and to suppress 
the very germs of the doctrines by which tbe whole of a creed may 
be sapped without ostensible assaults upon its specific statements ; to 
silence, not only the conscious heretic, but the most dangerous rea- 
soner who is unintentionally furthering heretical opinions; to extend 
its dominion over the whole field of intellectual activity, and so stamp 
out, not this or that objectionable statement, but to arrest those 
changes in the very constituent principles of reasoning, which, if 
they occur, bring with them the necessity of correlative changes in 
particular opinions, and which can only be hindered from occurring 
by arresting the development of thought itself. When faith in the 
supernatural is decaying, it is idle to enforce internal homage to this 
or that idol. The special symptom is the result of a constitutional 
change which such measures have no tendency to remedy. How, 
then, is an administrative machinery equal to such purposes to be 
contrived, or the necessary force supplied for its effective working ? 
Obviously it implies such an all-embracing and penetrating des¬ 
potism as can hardly be paralleled in history; a blind spirit of loyalty 
which will accept and carry out the decisions of the political rulers, 
and that in the face of the various influences which, by the hypo¬ 
thesis, are bringing about an intellectual change, and presumably 
affecting the rulers as well as their subjects. And even so much can 
only be reached by limiting or asphyxiating the intellectual progress, 
with all which it implies. The argument, it must be added, applies to 
the case of erroneous, as well as of sound, opinions. That is to say, it 
is in all cases idle to attack the error unless you can remove the pre¬ 
disposing cause. I inay hold, as in fact I do hold, that what is called 
the religious reaction of recent times involves the growth of many 
fallacies, and that it is far more superficial than is generally asserted. 
But, whatever its origin, it has its causes. So far as they are not to 
be found in tbe purely intellectual sphere, they must be sought in 
social conditions, or in the existence of certain emotional needs not 
yet provided for by the newer philosophy. To try to suppress such 
movements forcibly, if any such enterprise could be seriously proposed, 
would be idiotic. However strong our conviction of intellectual error, 
we must be content to have error as long as we have fools. For folly, 
education in the widest sense is the sole, though singularly imperfect, 
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mjgfdy ; and education in that sense means the stimulatiaaof all 
Made <rf intellectual energy. Tlie other causes can only be removed 
W thorough social reforms, and the fuller elaboration of a satM&ctery 
philosophy. Persecution, were such a thing really conceivable, could 
at most drive the mischief to take other forms, and would remove one 
of the most potent stimulants to the more eatisfactojy variety of 
regenerating activity. 

Leslie Stephen. 

(To bo concluded?) ' 



LOcAl GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES\ 

(Concluded.) 

Both the late and the present Government have committed them* 
selves to the introduction of a measure giving representative county 
government. The question of county government is by general con-" 
currence treated as one of practical politics to be immediately dealt 
with. I shall therefore ask the readers of the Nineteenth Century to 
consider what form impending change should take in order to bring 
about improvement instead of deterioration. Lord Derby, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, and others have expressed or inferred doubts whether 
a County Board would find anything serious to do, if it were merely 
to take over the administrative work of the magistrates. Certainly 
a new board without enough to occupy its energies would be in 
danger of justifying its existence by taxing and spending at the cost 
of the unfortunate ratepayers. Not in the county as such, but in the 
innumerable and overlapping primary local areas, and by the ever- 
multiplying local bodies, have funds been most lavishly spent, debts 
most rapidly increased, and complaints of mismanagement and waste 
chiefly provoked. To create a County Board without bringing it 
into relation to, and enabling it to co-operate with the administra¬ 
tive bodies below it, would be simply to repeat the mistake which 
has contributed so much to the present confusion of Local Government, 
the mistake of adding a new board invested with governing and 
taxing power whenever it became necessary to provide for the dis¬ 
charge of any new function. To establish the County Board in this 
fashion is to begin with the superstructure before laying the founda¬ 
tion. As the dignified and dignifying head of a simplified and 
strengthened system of Local Government, assisting to make clear, 
simple, and effective what is now obscure, confused, and inefficient* a 
County Board would have ample work to do, and would find able 
heads and willing hands for its performance. Such a County Beard 
is a necessary part of any complete scheme of representative Local 
Government. I propose to show how, without making one new ex¬ 
periment, we can secure all this merely by reducing to a system the 
experience which we now possess, by amalgamating the present or¬ 
ganisations and putting them to a proper use, and by abolishing what 
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fc superfluous, and therefore mischievous, rather than by introducing 
a&plxing novel or untried. 

•>r Those who have done me the honour to read the article upon 
Local Government in England and Wales, published in the last 
number of this Review, may remember the principal heads of the 
indictment brought therein against our present system of Local 
Government. These were, firstly, the needless multiplication and 
interplication of areas and authorities created for the administration 
of local affairs ; of authorities sometimes ill-constituted, and of areas 
often ill-defined for their respective purposes; secondly, the excessive 
subdivision among these areas and authorities of the several functions 
of Local Government; and thirdly, the disorder in local finance, and 
the unfair incidence of local taxation. In their combined result 
these evils produce the chaos of our local administration; an adminis¬ 
tration without unity and without method ; an administration whose 
organs are adjusted neither to the whole of which they form part, 
nor to one another, nor to their own proper ends; an administration 
pervading the whole kingdom, and charged with the most important 
duties ; yet so constituted as to elude the public censure or the public 
praise, and to repel those very citizens who are most able—and who, 
if practicable, would be most willing—to give it the benefit of their 
services. This administration imposes in each successive year in¬ 
creasing burthens upon the ratepayers, and in each successive year 
sinks deeper and deeper into debt. Whilst its proceedings become 
ever more momentous, the public grows ever less able and less willing 
to follow their course. This indifference has already done much 
harm, and, if it were to continue, would be fatal. The complex 
conditions of our modern social life, and, above all, the growth of 
democracy, have given to the reconstruction of our Local Govern¬ 
ment an importance truly incalculable. Such a makeshift for a 
Local Government as we now endure, a Local Government whose 
constitution and working not one citizen in a thousand could explain, 
a Local Government destitute of life, power, and dignity, defrauds 
our people of their best patriotic and political training. Such a 
Local Government as we may hope to enjoy might combine members 
of all classes in working fbr the common good. 

At t&e conclusion of my former article I expressed the hope that 
I might be able to furnish some hints towards the amending of our 
Local Government* This I shall now attempt to do, adhering ms 
much as possible to* the order followed in the former article. I shall 
begin by considering how many distinct areas are really needed for 
the purposes of Local Government, and the principles which should 
guide us in selecting from those now in existence sach areas as it 
m^'OeemMvisable to retain. I shall then offer some reflections 
upon the best way of constituting the authorities which are to preside 
over those areas, and the most convenient apportionment between 
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4hem of the functions nowdispeised among some three-and-twcnty 
.various kinds of local bodies. I shall eondtadewitha few suggestions 
on thebest method of restoring? orders OMteany, and fairness^ to our 
system of local finance. The proposal contained in this articled do 
not claim as my own. Many I have directly derived from ■' tteeem- 
munioations of men far better qualified than myself. Neither.do 
•offer them fo the public as composing a complete andelaborate 
scheme of reform* Such a scheme couldonly be produced by a 
minister having at his command all the knowledge, all the expe¬ 
rience, and all the practical skill of the various departments con* 
oerned with our local administration. Well knowing how much 
there is to be said on this subject---kia!Owingi also, how imperimt is 
all that I can say, I offer these suggestions hoping that they may yet 
be in some degree useful. 

In my former article we saw that, for the purposes of Local 
Government, there now exist in England and Wales no less than six 
or seven principal varieties of area: the parish, the union, the county, 
the borough, the local board or Improvement Act district, and the 
highway district. We also saw that these areas overlapped and in¬ 
tersected one another in the most vexatious and in comprehensible 
fashion. We saw that the parish does not respect the boundaries Of 
the county, and that it is often broken up into separate fragment#. 
We saw that the union breaks through the boundaries sometimes of 
the county, and often of the municipal borough, or of the local board 
district. We saw that the municipal borough is not always conter¬ 
minous with the urban sanitary district, bearing the same name, 
and that the local hoard district sometimes comprises parts of various 
townships, unions, and counties. We quoted Mr. Hagger’a statement 
to the effect that, within the area practically of a single town union, 
there may exist no less than two municipal councils, three boards of 
guardians, eleven local boards of health, twenty-four bodies of over¬ 
seers, five burial hoards, two school boards, and one highway board ; 
in all no less than forty-eigbt local authorities acting' often in over¬ 
lapping districts, yet in almost complete independence of one another. 
And we found reason to believe that this random medley of areas and 
authorities was more than a mere anomaly; that it has proved the 
gravest obstacle to an enlightened and vigorous administration of 
local affairs; that it hinders many of the most capable administrate® 
from taking part in the affairs of their several districts; that>#t 
prevents the public from ascertaining what they pay in rate%and 
what they obtain in return; and that it makes impoadbleany order 
or method in the raising and expending of localrevenue. iWe cannot 
too often repeat that, without the extinction of this-dhe first and 
gravest of local abuses, there can be no final and i^is&etory reform 
of Local Government as a whole. 

i t Nor is it hard to discern the principles on which a reformer should 
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denlwith this question. In the first pla.ee, distinct varieties c&agea 
should not be more numerous then the purposes of local edtuinis fara- 
ih>n require. In the second place, the larger area shoald,as«rule 
be an exact multiple or aggregate of the smaller area; That is to 
say, the larger area and the smaller area should not overlap or inter- 
sect. Thirdly, for each area there should, as a rule, |>e one local 
authority, and no more. Only by a strict adherence to these prin¬ 
ciples can we make Local Government simple; and until Local 
Government has become simple, it will never become economical or 
efficient. Not until every ratepayer can see at a glance in what area 
he resides and to what authority he is subject, will public opinion 
exercise any perceptible influence upon the conduct of local affairs. 
Not until the local board has become a conspicuous and powerful 
body can we hope to secure all, or nearly all, the public spirit and 
ability available for local administration. 

In selecting from the areas now in existence those which ought to 
be retained, it is imperative not to disturb more than is absolutely 
needful the arrangements and interests, and to utilise as far as 
possible the institutions which now exist. It is also of great con¬ 
sequence to select the area best suited for the most important function 
of local government to be exercised therein, and not the area which 
might be better suited for other functions of less importance. 
Bearing in mind these considerations, we shall attempt to ascertain 
the most suitable primary area for purposes of Local Government. 

For this purpose we must, if possible, choose some area now exist¬ 
ing in every part of the kingdom. Excluding the county, which 
could never be a primary area, we have only two which fulfil this con¬ 
dition—the parish and the union. Ought the parish or the union to 
be the primary area ? Mr. Goschen’s Bill of 1871 proposed to adopt 
the parish, at least in rural places. And the parish has Borne recom¬ 
mendations. It is ancient and venerable, old almost as the begin¬ 
nings of our political and religious history, whilst the union has been 
made general within the lifetime of many middle-aged men. Besides, 
the pariah rarely overlaps the county boundary, and has been made 
the primary unit of the union and the petty sessional division. 

I do not wish to undervalue the arguments, whether of utility or 
of sentiment, which may be alleged in favour of the parish; but I 
think that the arguments against its adoption have much greater 
weight. In the first place, the parish for poor law purposes—the 
parish which we should have to adopt as the primary area for local 
administration—is not always the same thing with the ecclesiastical, 
the civil, or tjie highway parish. In the next place many parishes 
aa^ so very small, or so very thinly peopled, that they could not 
furnish enough men willing and able to undertake the charge of local 
affairs, or enough work to engage the serious attention of such men. 
Other parishes are larger thhn a primary am should fee. In-the 
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process of gripping' the small and breaking up the large parities, 
much of the advantage which the parish derives from sentiment would 
be lost. Moreover, parishes now intersected by the boundaries 
of a borough or of an urban district would have to be remodelled* 
Then the vestary must be reorganised, and new parish officers must 
be appointed At the same time the existing organisation of unions 
and of highway districts must be dissolved* Again, experience has 
conclusively shown that for poor relief an area much larger than 
the ordinary poor-law parish is absolutely necessary. Taken alto¬ 
gether, these objections appear to be conclusive against the adoption 
of the parish as the primary area. 

We may allow that as a primary area the poor-law union is not 
quite satisfactory. In the year 1834 men were more concerned to 
assert its principle than to define its most convenient boundaries. 
The original limits of the union were often determined by conditions 
of temporary rather than of lasting expediency. They were modified 
by local influence, and by the situation of existing workhouses. 
They have often been rendered obsolete by the shifting of population, 
or by the prevalence of new modes of communication. In many other 
instances, the urban district has been rudely carved out of the rural 
union. But in favour of adopting the union as the primary area, we 
may allege that it has been constituted within the last fifty years 
for a definite purpose of local administration ; that this purpose was 
one which, above all others, required a convenient area and a vigorous 
governing body; that the unions were mapped out by one central 
authority, presumably acting upon a single principle of utility, and 
that no general complaint has been made in respect either of the size 
or of the arrangement of the unions. The union already enjoys a 
representative constitution ; a constitution with the capacity for 
improvement. It has intelligent and experienced officers. It is 
accustomed to control and audit by a central authority. In places 
where there is no school board, the board of guardians is the authority 
for purposes of primary education. It acts as the rural sanitary 
authority. And it may be said that in choosing the board of guardians 
to discharge these duties Parliament has committed itself to the prin¬ 
ciple of the union. On the whole, therefore, the union seems best 
fitted to answer the requirements of a primary area for purposes of 
local administration. We have next to consider what change in the 
constitution of Local Government its adoption for this end would 
involve. . . .. 

Firstly, as regards the unions now in existence, some 1€@ of these 
extend into more than one county. If the larger area is to be an 
exact multiple or aggregate of the smaller area, such unions must be 
broken up. The partB contained in different counties must be respec¬ 
tively merged in some other union belonging to the same county, or 
erected into independent unions, if their size and importance so 
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recpfiie*-;? Tbete is no reason to suppose that the 
plaarwottid be attended with any grave practi^I difficu%i fie 
mjfeddftmy which it requires has been supplied by the legislation of 
X&T&mtkZMWi And in the great majority of such unions the parts 
1 ySny i p tift diff erent county from that which contains the bulk of the 
hiterft a. population of less, and often much less, than 2,000 
souls. £ingle cases might arise im which disturbance would be really 
inconvenient; but these would Jtenish no valid argument against a 
general endeavour to simplify areas. The County Boardywith its 
local knowledge, could advantageously assist in these adjustments 

Secondly, as regards boroughs and local board districts. These 
would continue to exist under the new order of things. But every 
borough and every local board district should be constituted a separate 
union. The local board districts which are too small to be safe or 
ef&ctetd primary areas for the principal purposes of local administra¬ 
tion) would have to be amalgamated with neighbouring districts. 
There are a few important places, such as Birmingham, Liverpool, 
&c., which will require to be specially dealt with in any plan pro¬ 
posed. I am well aware that this change involves much more than 
a temporary disturbance of local arrangements. For pauperism is 
not evenly distributed between town and country; and if we sever 
them for the administration of poor relief we raise grave problems 
respecting the incidence of the poor rate. But it is better to reserve 
the examination of these problems until we come to discuss the ap¬ 
portionment of the tasks of Local Government and the reorganisation 
of local finance. We may then be able to suggest a distribution of 
the burthen of poor relief fairer and more economical than is possible 
under our present system. 

If the borough and the local board district were constituted as 
separate unions, all the remaining areas of local administration smaller 
than tbe county might be abolished, subject to certain reservations 
in the case of the parish. The highway district, the burial district, 
and4he Improvement Act district would bo altogether superfluous. 
In eveoey union other than a borough or local board district* we 
Bhould have to appoint a local board.. In this way each county Would» 
be cornffietely divided into boroughs and local board districts. > The 
total number of such distriets in, each eounty would vary* but maybe 
estimated it an average of thirty; In every place there would then 
be one and the same ssxnple area for all the primary purposes of Local • 
Government; and in* this area one and only one authority, the 
council in a borough, apd in every other union the local council, 
under whatever name,wou34 bate the pow to tax and 
spend. Ia .order to attain this great result we need ncjtj cewstitnte 
any new area. • yy jy^ yy; <• rJt s[-:s > i 

>lkAei^orined primary authority wald vest all the powers now 
eaereieedrhsy < the authorities which .would then be consolidated or 
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superseded, that is to say:—all the powaiif.af►tile overseers, of the 
board of guardians, the local board, Ibe a^o^l board, the highway 
board-and the burial board, as well as tfce., powers f now conferred 

on various local authorities by the I4ghti||g> e#d Watching 1 Act,* the 
Acts passed to encourage the estabH^^aN^/ ^ public haths and 
washhouses and free libraries, and other Apts of a similar nature* 
Inasmuch the borough, would then be the union also, and the 
borough would have to bear all the burthen of its own pauperism, it 
might prove advisable to transfer the administration of indoor relief 
to the County Board ; and reasons of finance point in the same direc¬ 
tion ; but these come to be considered at a later stage of our inquiry. 
For the present we shall return to the new local, council. Charged 
with such a variety of functions, it would exert more power, and 
therefore enjoy more dignity than any of the other bodies which it 
had replaced. As compared with the present type of local board, 
some increase in its numbers and a partition of its various duties be¬ 
tween district committees might be needful. But the detailed or¬ 
ganisation of each committee, the scope of action to be aligned to 
each, and the degree of independence which it ought to enjoy, could 
only be determined by careful consideration, and unfolded in a 
methodic scheme. Our business at present is not to frame a complex 
theory, or to anticipate the details of legislation, but rather broadly 
to suggest those innovations which events have shown to be necessary, 
and which may recommend themselves to the plain good sense of 
every Englishman. 

The constitution of this primary authority, as well as of the new 
County Board, is a much more delicate matter. We shall have got 
rid of the multitude of elections, the variety of modes of voting, and 
the different degrees of voting power. Every man who would be 
qualified to vote should also be capable of election. Members of 
local boards and town councils should, have their term of office pro¬ 
longed. A four years’ term might not be too much, but if it were 
adopted, half the members, in whatever mode .elected, should go out 
every second year. Lastly, the voting power of those who own 
prope^y should be made less invidious in formandmore certain in 
operation. For those financial reforms, of winch we shall speak 
here^J&r, will bring personal as well as real property, the owner as 
well Iff the ocpqpier, within, the rgupge of direct local taamtiqa.. 
Property may with justice, claim to be nyieh jnnre largely represented 
in the local than in the Imperial Parhamentt L would npt .be/ 
understood to say that every Englishman has upt a very^hapyj -*stiehe, 
in. the efficiency of local administration, or thah t^e ^cu|$dpg rate¬ 
payers should not take the largest share in. the d^otiqu of local, 
authorities. I would only observe that a great deal of the work done 
by these authorities, that part of their work on which they expend* 
the largest sums, is very much in the nature of the management of 
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property. In the old times, when a man built a house hesuak bis 
dirtt"'well and bis own cesspool; nowadays the community Msgs 
trater to his very door and carries off his sewage in the common 
sewer. Those who have the benefit of this work should pay for it, 
should know what they pay, and should be taught to understand 
and take an interest in the mode of doing it. The distinction which 
I have endeavoured to express is not merely theoretic^. Our con¬ 
stitution recognises the fact that the Imperial Parliament is prin¬ 
cipally concerned with legislation, and the local Parliament with 
administration, including the management of property. For while 
members of Parliament are, or soon will be, elected every where by 
household suffrage alone, in many local elections we have the plural 
vote; ex officio members sit upon the board of guardians, and the 
county government has been left altogether in the hands of the 
magistrates. 

Few persons will affirm that these arrangements are satisfactory. 
But if both the taxation and the representation of property were 
made more direct and systematic, the one would be more economical, 
the other more effective, and both more just than they are now. 
Then the owners of property might reasonably claim to elect a cer¬ 
tain proportion of members of the local board. Already owners can 
claim in the election of guardians and of local boards a voting power 
up to a certain point proportioned to their property. 

Thus far we have discussed the primary area and the primary 
authority. We may assume that for some purposes of local adminis¬ 
tration a more extensive area and an authority invested with larger 
powers are also requisite. Such an area we have in the county. 
But the constitution and functions of the county government are 
matter of discussion. The late Government proposed, and the present 
Government stands pledged to introduce a measure for the establish¬ 
ment of representative County Boards. In this place, therefore, I 
may be permitted to remind the public of those wants which the new 
County Boards are intended to supply, and to give some slight 
indication of the duties which they may have to fulfil. 

The establishment of County Boards has been demanded two 
distinct grounds. The farmers and ratepayers claim tba& a body 
wholly nominated by the Crown, and in substance drawn from higgle 
class, shall no longer administer the affairs of the county. The general 
public desires the creation of a body intermediate between the primary 
local authorities and the Imperial Government, authorised to deal 
with all matters in which those authorities have common or con¬ 
flicting interests, and able to discharge at least part of that task of 
control and supervision which now belongs to the Local Government 
Board, perhaps even some of the duties of Parliament in respect to 
■ PiriNrSfe;- iBills* 

The requirements of the farmers and ratepayers might be met by 
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associating a certain number of elected guardians, or of members of 
town councils and local boards, with the county justices when they 
sit in special or quarter sessions for administrative purposes. But 
the needs of the public at large can only be met by adopting some 
more thoroughly representative scheme of county government, and 
in the years 1877 and 1878 Parliament accepted at least the prin¬ 
ciple of elective County Boards. Whether or no these boards will 
have enough work to employ their time and attention, will depend 
very much on their relation to the rest of our Local Government. 

If Parliament were merely to establish County Boards without 
taking any steps towards a general re-organisation of Local Govern¬ 
ment, County Boards would find very little to do. The County Board, 
if it is to be real, should take over all the administrative work of 
the quarter sessions. It should control and direct the valuation of 
property, not only for the purpose of levying the future county rate, 
but also for the purpose of all rates and contributions. We shall see- 
hereafter that our local finance cannot be placed on a proper footing,, 
unless we establish a single universal valuation and consolidate the 
numerous rates now levied. For reasons already hinted at, the 
County Board should take charge of the workhouses, and administer 
indoor relief. To it should belong the management of asylums and, 
the maintenance of the county buildings. It should have the re¬ 
sponsibility of granting licences to sell intoxicating liquors. The 
county bridges and such highways as are not intrusted to the inferior 
local authorities would naturally be under its care. It should exer¬ 
cise powers of approving, and in some degree controlling, the annual 
budgets of these authorities. It might watch and occasionally inter¬ 
vene in inquiries and legislation affecting watersheds, drainage, and 
rivers. Time and the changes of things would continually bring 
increasing business to the County Boards. And if the above sugges¬ 
tions are not wholly misleading, the County Board will not want 
work to do. 

If, for the moment, we accept the above as a rude outline of the 
functions of the County Board, what may we infer as to its proper 
constitution? Here there is room for a great variety of opinion. 
But it seems the opinion of most of those who have proposed plans 
dealing with the subject, that the justices should elect some members 
of the County Board, although not necessarily out of their own body. 
Such members may be regarded as the special representatives of 
property. The remaining members would be elected by the general 
body of the ratepayers. On this point there has been much contro¬ 
versy between the partisans of direct and of indirect election. The 
indirect method is the less troublesome and expensive, and may be 
supposed to guarantee that the electors are themselves* qualified to 
judge of the candidates. But the body finally elected on this method 
Vol. XIII.—No. 73. MM 
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might represent too exclusively the majority of the intermediate 
Meeting body* Direct election would secure us against this danger, 
llifc, if the County Board were chosen on the indirect method, the 
local board or town council would lose in dignity. For, in that case, 
those who aspired to sit on the County Board would not be obliged 
to pass through the board of inferior rank. And since it is equally 
important to give a thoroughly representative character to our 
County Boards, and to secure for our local administration, as well in 
its lower as in its higher stages, the service of our most competent 
citizens, we might well accept a compromise between the direct and 
indirect methods of election. One-third of the members of the 
County Board might he Chosen by the justices and two-thirds by the 
ratepayers. Of the members representing the ratepayers, half might 
be chosen by the direct and half by the indirect method. How many 
members the County Board should contain must be determined 
separately for each county. For what space of time members 
should retain their seats, is a detail which must be left to the legis¬ 
lator. I do not profess to do more than to suggest topics for the 
consideration of those who are interested in the subject of this 
article. 

Thus far I have dwelt upon the reform of areas and authorities. 
The changes above recommended would all tend, I believe, to secure 
the simplicity and unity of our local administration. Simplicity 
and Unity will bring strength, and strength will be attended by 
dignity. The management of local affairs would then offer more 
attractions to men of ability and public spirit, and the labours of 
such men would be turned to the best advantage. In one word, we 
should have a thoroughly competent local administration. And in 
its competence we have the best, the only good security against that 
.centralised administration so frequently censured by public men and 
developing so rapidly in spite of their censure. An immense work 
-of government has to be done. If the local authority cannot or will 
not do it well, why then the Imperial authority is inevitably called 
in to do it* This is the history of the growth of centralisation in 
thiS country. But if our local administration were oboe placed on 
its prdper footing, the tendency of things Would be in the opposite 
and more/natural direction. The local bodies might then relieve 
the departments *# State, perhaps even the Imperial Parliament 
itself, from some of the labours which they are least fitted to perform 
With advantage. We should then have decentralised administration, 
and we should bdv* done something to decentralise national life. 
We should have done what in us lay to enrich and invigorate the 
life of the provinces* to check the absorption into ohr Vast capital of 
ahneet everybody whoi enjoys the blessings of education and inde¬ 
pendence. 
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■ It now remains to. speak of local finance, and if I am obliged to 
speak of it at some length, the importance of the subject must be my 
excuse. Without a sound system of finance* good government, local 
or imperial, cannot be obtained. I have had to insist often heretofore, 
I shall often hereafter have to insist upon the wastefulness of our local 
finance as it now stands. But I would not have my readers conceive 
me as advocating a stingy or cheeseparing local administration. To 
spend great sums on great objects is often the truest and best economy. 
On some departments of Local Government we can hardly spend too 
much so long as we spend wisely. We should grudge nothing necessary 
to insure the health and education of our people. But at present we are 
burthened with heavy impositions, yet find it hard to know what we get 
in return. We put up with a condition of local finance which violates 
all the fundamental rules of public and private economy. Many author 
rities have power to institute valuations, to tax and to spend. Each of 
these authorities has its own system of accounts, and may have its 
own machinery of collection. The returns are not brought down to 
date. They do not enable the ordinary reader to grasp the details of 
the subject. The assessment of rates on real, to the exclusion 
of personal property, and on occupiers rather than owners, is an acci¬ 
dental result of judicial legislation or interpretation, and is in itself 
inexpedient and unjust. The cost and the benefit of improvements 
are not always distributed in due proportion. Finally the relief 
afforded by the imperial to the local exchequer is given in such a 
way as rather to stimulate local extravagance than to lighten local 
burthens, - 

The changes which we have above suggested will free us from 
some of these evils. If there were in each district only one primary 
authority, then there would be in each district only one machinery 
for collecting the rates* only one system of aocounts to keep, and only 
one valuation. This valuation might be made by the primary 
authority, under the supervision of the Covfnty Board. The many 
local rates now levied should as far as possible be consolidated into a 
single rate. We saw in the former artiole that the general district 
rate, the rate levied by the Local Boards now in existence, is assessed 
on the principle of exempting railways, canals, and agricultural land 
to the extent of three~fotfriha of their value, whilst the poor rate and 
the remaining rates are levied upon, the full value of all real property. 
It might, therefore, prove most equitable, and would certainly 
occasion, the least disturbance, to divide the onsoiidated rate into 
two parts, the one to be levied.oa the. same basis as the poqr rate, the 
other on the same basis as the district rate. Andin this way the 
reform of local finance might be carried out, yet leave unaffected the 
parliamentaryand munidpalfrandiises, which are based upon pay-* 
ment of the poor rate. These changes would lay the foundations of 

mm2 
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a simple and intelligible system of local finance. Once it had become 
simple and intelligible, it would be open to criticism by the general 
public; and what we have next to suggest are the means of making 
this criticism as easy as possible. 

It would be most desirable that both the local authority and the- 
County Board should cause to be prepared, at a fixed^ period, full 
estimates of expenditure for each year. The estimates prepared for the 
local authority should be submitted for the approval as well of the County 
Board as of the Local Government Board. The estimates prepared for 
the County Board should likewise be communicated to the Local 1 
Government Board and to the various local authorities within the 
county. After they had undergone a scrutiny and correction of their 
kind, and had been finally approved, copies of the estimates both for 
the local authority and for the County Board should be kept at their 
respective offices, to be freely inspected by anyone interested in the 
rate levied under such estimates. Nothing could contribute more to- 
a frugal husbandry of the public wealth than some system such as 
this, enabling every ratepayer to see at a glance how much he paid 
and what he was supposed to receive in return. For in local as well 
as in imperial finance there will always be extravagance where there 
is no publicity. Once exempted from general criticism, a representa¬ 
tive government can be more wasteful, not to say more corrupt, than 
a despotism. As matters now stand, there is in local finance no 
sufficient publicity and no efficient criticism. Information can only 
be obtained by those who are willing to work their way through vast 
masses of confused and shapeless material. Few have the leisure, 
still fewer have the patience, to undertake a labour like this. Busy 
as we are with our private concerns, we cannot spare time to supervise- 
our rulers under Buch difficulties. The reformer’s first duty is to 
make it easy for the local opinion to act upon those who raise and 
spend the local revenue. 

This plan of an annual budget of local expenditure, brought for¬ 
ward and discussed at a fixed period of the year, is so important a part 
of any orderly and efficient system of Local Government, that I shall 1 
be excused if I enlarge a little further on it. The local council, 
whether of district or oounty, should receive from its committees the 
estimates of their financial wants for the coming year, on, say, the 30th 
of September, and publish them; but the estimates should not come 
into effect for three months, say until the 1st of January; and in the 
meantime they wodd be discussed, and objections to them, if any, by 
ratepayers, County Board, or Local Government Board, would be con¬ 
sidered. The consideration of finance would bring with it the con¬ 
sideration of past policy, and of any instructions to be given to the 
committees, or rules laid down for their guidance in the coming year. 
The annual debates on these topics would naturally attract public- 
attention, and ensure public vigilance such as cannot now attach 
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to the multifarious action of innumerable authorities, and their 
generally uninteresting and unreported debates. The effect of such 
publicity and provision for due consideration is shown by experience 
to be so great as to make quite unnecessary the amount of interfer¬ 
ence on the part of the central power which we labour under now. 
Sir Charley Dilke’s, recent speeches in Chelsea show that the new 
President of the Local Government Board is fully alive to the im¬ 
portance of securing efficiency by publicity rather than central 
interference. 

If these debates on local budgets were supplemented by an annual 
debate in Parliament on the vote for contributions towards local 
expenditure, separate from that on the general budget, we should 
have further security against abuse and aid to improvement; for the 
President of the Local Government Board might then point out for 
imitation improvements made in the best managed local districts, or 
hold up abuses for condemnation, thus showing how dangers may be 
avoided, or progress secured. 

But it is not only of heavy taxation and profuse expenditure that 
the ratepayer may justly complain. The present incidence of local 
burthens rests on no principle of equity. Some of the principles on 
which it should be readjusted are not far to seek. I would offer the 
following suggestions as to the best way of mitigating this hardship:— 

(1.) Personal as well as real property should be made to contribute 
to the expenses of Local Government. 

(2.) Owners as well as occupiers should be made to contribute 
directly to the rate3. 

(3.) Those who are specially benefited by certain local improve¬ 
ments should also be charged in a special manner with their cost. 

Let us examine these recommendations one by one. 

(1.) We may assume it to be fair that personal as well as real 
property should contribute to the expenses of Local Government. 
How, then, is this to be effected ? Neither political economists nor 
men of business would consent to give to our local authorities any 
power of indirect taxation. But the income-tax is derived from 
every description of property, and by charging upon the income-tax 
whatever sums the imperial granted in aid of the local treasury, 
we should relieve the pressure of rates upon real property. This 
relief, however, would not be adequate, unless the sums so granted 
were much larger than at present. Here we encounter in a more 
alarming form the difficulty already alluded to, I* mean the difficulty 
of supplementing local revenue, without encouraging local extra¬ 
vagance. Merely to assign for local purposes a branch of the im¬ 
perial revenue does no good. It should be so assigned as not to 
impair the motives to thrifty local administration. We shall here¬ 
after have to consider the best means of attaining this end. 
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(2;) Next to adjusting the balance of taxation as between real 
aiid personal property, it is desirable to adjust that balance as 
between owners and occupiers. We have Seen that in the present 
state of affairs the owner has over the occupier always an appa¬ 
rent and sometimes a real advantage. We have also seen that the 
owner in the end suffers for having this advantage; fhat it pre¬ 
vents him from discerning how great is his stake in the proper 
administration of local affairs; and thus emboldens him to neglect 
his duty in the public service. Such a neglect on the part of those 
who enjoy more wealth and leisure than almost any other class is as 
dangerous as it is discreditable. The proposal to divide the pay* 
ment of rates between owners and occupiers is a truly conservative 
one. It has been recommended by two committees of the House 
of Commons in two successive Parliaments : in a Liberal Parliament 
for England in 1870, in a Conservative Parliament for Ireland in 
1878, and has already been made by Mr. Goschen in his Bill of 1871. 
A proposal founded on the same principle was made as far back as 
the year 1843, in a report of the Poor Law Commissioners upon 
Local Taxation, signed by Sir George Nicolls, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, and Sir Edmund Walker Head. In that report the Commis¬ 
sioners express themselves as follows :—‘ Then also the right of the 
landlord to a superior share of power in vestry and in the election of 
guardians, to protect himself from injustice in the imposition and 
from mismanagement in the administration of the taxes, to which he 
would then be seen to be the sole 1 contributor, would not be viewed 
with the present jealousy, if indeed it were at all contested. This 
r esult would be not only valuable for the sake of the abstract fairness 
of giving protection to those whose interests are really involved, but 
would be equally desirable for the sake of those classes who, though 
not interested as taxpayers, are otherwise deeply interested in the 
proper administration of the laws; for perhaps the greatest abuses 
which ever prevailed in the administration of the poor lawB arose 
from this fact that the tax fell, and that it was found out by the 
occupiers that it did fall upon the landlords, while the administration, 
expenditure, and appropriation of the tax was given exclusively to 
the occupiers, who did not really bear the burthen.* 

Landowners assert that the rates levied on agricultural land are 
in a large degree ultimately paid by the owner. Therefore it is for 
the interest of the owner that he should be seen to pay what he really 

1 Great as is the authority of Sir George Cornewall Lewis and his fellow Commis¬ 
sioners of 1843,1 think few would now contend that the owner is the sole contributor 
towards local taxation. Permanent debt he no doubt bears; but expenditure made 
and discharged during the continuance of a lease, and even where there is no lease, 
expenditure caused by temporary distress falls, and falls most unjustly, and most 
cruelly, upon the tenant. 
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come home directly to him. It is for his interest that the local 
bodies should not burthen the land with heavy debts, perhaps not 
discharged for generations. And it above all concerns him to be 
roused out of that apathy with which he too often views the adminis¬ 
tration of local affairs. 

Some caution would be needed, however, in applying this prin¬ 
ciple to existing tenancies. In the case of tenancies for long terms, 
which commenced before the great increase in rates consequent upon 
the Acts dealing with public health and elementary education, where 
the rents were not fixed in contemplation of the recent and heavy 
burthens imposed upon real property, it seems unjust that the 
occupier should continue to bear alone the entire weight of such new 
burthens. In the case of recent. leases entered into by both parties 
with a full knowledge of these impositions, it seems no less unjust 
that the owner should at once be charged with half the rates. Again, 
if a half of the rates were at once thrown on the owner, a general 
termination of tenancies from year to year, and a rise of rents corre¬ 
sponding to the added burthens of the owner, might ensue. Justice 
and expediency seem to demand a compromise. Thus it might be 
practicable to arrange that in the case of existing tenancies the 
owner should be charged immediately with one-fourth only of the 
rate, and not with the other fourth until the expiration of ten years, 
or of some similar period. 

(3.) In the third place, those who are specially-benefited by local 
improvements should also be charged in a special manner with their 
cost. 

To a great extent the expenses of gas and water supply are already 
met, not by a rate in the strict sense of the term, but by a charge on 
those who consume them. The principle already applied to gas and 
water supply should be applied thereto on a larger scale, and should 
be further applied to the making and maintaining of sewers where 
undertaken by the local authority. The principle of making people 
pay in proportion to the benefit received seems fairer than the prin¬ 
ciple of special districts, which must be arbitrarily formed and may 
become the means of doing great injustice. If it were adopted, works 
of the class above named could be carried out in places where they 
would be otherwise impracticable. For instance, a better supply of 
water to a village is felt to be necessary. The requisite measures are 
opposed by persons who reside in the same area, but at such a distance 
.that they can reap no benefit. Their opposition would cease at once 
if the principle of payment for benefits received were adopted. It 
would provide for a portion of local expenditure already amounting 
to several millions a year, and always on the increase. It could not, 
indeed, be applied to the annual charge for existing water or sewerage 
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works, in so far as this charge represents the cost of construction and 
not the cost of maintenance and supply.. For the cost of construction 
cannot fairly be shifted to the consumer from the ratepayer without 
the consumer’s consent. But this exception would merely make it 
necessary to state in the demand note under a separate head the 
charge in respect of capital. 

Thus far I have spoken of the best methods of rectifying the 
incidence of local taxation; but if the grants from the Imperial 
Treasury are to be continued and increased, we must also consider 
how best to do this without encouraging extravagance. Several 
expedients might be suggested ; here I shall only touch on one or 
two. 

The State might contribute to the charge of indoor as opposed to 
outdoor relief of the poor. Everyone will allow that of all modes of 
local expenditure, the administration of outdoor relief is the most 
open to abuse, and that ita abuse is most mischievous and demoralis¬ 
ing ; yet a false economy often induces the guardians of the poor to 
prefer granting outdoor rather than indoor relief. Criticism and cen¬ 
sure have not finally repressed this tendency to corrupt the public at 
the public expense. For waste of local revenue is by no means the 
worst consequence of injudicious outdoor relief; such relief encourages 
the indolent and improvident. It induces many to remain as hope¬ 
less paupers in their old homes, instead of going to other places where 
they could find employment. It is unfair to the independent poor, 
because it exposes them to the competition of those who live partly 
upon the rates and partly upon their own miserable earnings. On the 
other hand, a wise economy in outdoor relief has accomplished won¬ 
ders. Sir Baldwyn Leighton has shown how the exercise of such 
economy in the Atcham Union reduced the number of outdoor paupers 
from 1,195 in 1834 to 139 in 1870, and reduced the expenditure on 
poor relief from 9,800£. for the year 1837 to 4,200£. for the year 
1868. At the present time the proportion of paupers to population 
in the Atcham Union is only one-third of the average proportion else¬ 
where. And the same excellent authority computes that a like 
economy followed by boards of guardians throughout the kingdom 
would effect a saving of from 2,OOO,O0OZ. to 3,000,0002. a year. 
Since, therefore, a strict administration of outdoor relief is on every 
ground desirable, each union should be left to bear the entire expense 
of outdoor relief. But outdoor relief and indoor relief stand on a dif¬ 
ferent footing. There is not the same risk of abuse with indoor relief. 
A well-managed workhouse is from its very order, discipline, and work 
for the able-bodied, distasteful to the idle and dissolute, and the good 
management or otherwise is at once revealed to an experienced eye 
by a few simple tests. And the State can contribute to the expense 
of indoor relief without encouraging the guardians to extravagance. 
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An imperial capitation grant for every person receiving indoor relief, 
less than the smallest sum sufficient for his proper maintenance, hut 
sufficient to do away with the delusive apparent economy of outdoor 
relief, would not be open to exception. 2 It would not weaken the 
motives to a thrifty management of the union. Every saving which 
the local au^iority could effect would still be felt by the ratepayers. 
And the local authority would be more disposed than at present to 
apply the workhouse test where on sound principles it was desirable 
to do so. 

If the Imperial Government thought proper to assist the local 
authority to any further extent, it might contribute to the payment 
of superior officers, such as the clerks to guardians, relieving 
officers, or masters, matrons and trained nurses in workhouses and in 
workhouse hospitals, to the payment of all such officials as require a 
special training or hold responsible posts. It might give these subsi¬ 
dies on such conditions as would insure the fitness of the public ser¬ 
vants whom it paid. But all contributions by the Imperial to the 
expenses of the Local Government should fulfil the same conditions. 
Instead of giving facilities for sloth and negligence, they should be 
the rewards of industry and economy. And I have already hinted 
that they should be so charged on the Imperial Revenue as to lighten 
the present unfair impositions upon the occupier of real property. 

We may thus sum up briefly the above suggestions for the reform 
of local finance. The reform of local finance requires that within 
the limits of each area there should be one and only one taxing and 
spending authority, only one valuation, one rate, one machinery of 
collection, one system of keeping accounts and making returns; one 
invariable rule in the preparation and publication of estimates. The 
reform *)f local finance also requires that grants from the Imperial 
Treasury should be given on terms which promote local economy, 
and on condition of good and careful local administration; that 
personal property as well as real property should contribute to local 
expenses; that the owner as well as the occupier should be directly 
rated; and that, so far as possible, those who are more especially 
benefited by the local expenditure should, to some extent, make 
special contributions to the local revenue. Doubtless, objections 
may be made in one or two instances to the principle of these 
changes ; and even those who may accept in every caset he principle 
will continue to differ concerning the details* But none of these 
changes have been proposed in a spirit Of merely wanton innovation; 
and it is my sincere belief that all or nearly all will have to be made 
before we can put our local economy upon the best and soundest 
footing. 

* If the maintenance of an indoor pauper is calculated at 3s. &d. per head, a grant 
of 28, 6 d. per head might thus be made to all well-managed workhonses. 
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I may point out that the proposed readjustments of rating and 
taxation, besides being just in themselves and calculated to promote 
efficient and economical local administration, are also calculated, if 
carried out in one complete measure, both to facilitate the passage and 
to smooth the working of the changes proposed. The proposals will 
give most substantial relief to agriculturists and other ratepayers, and 
remove a sense of injustice; while the owners of real property will 
be in the end more than compensated for sharing the direct, as they 
now claim that they bear the indirect, incidence of the rates by 
having one of the heaviest rating expenditures materially lightened. 
The necessity of dealing with the Licensing question asserted alike by 
the House of Commons and the Government makes it of great im¬ 
portance that there should be no ..unnecessary delay in establishing 
representative bodies to whom the country can with confidence entrust 
that difficult and delicate duty. The Government clearly realise 
this when they state that they propose to deal with the Licensing 
question as a part of Local Government. It is evident that liberal 
provision Bhould be made for the compensation of any officers who 
would on a simpler system be no longer required, but this would 
substitute a temporary expenditure for a permanent and growing 
outlay. 

During many years the vices of our Local Government have 
wasted the resources and enfeebled the political life of our country. 
Silently and steadily they have grown and have become almost 
inveterate. But at last those who have long anxiously laboured to 
interest the public in the reform of Local Government may hope to 
see that reform undertaken by a Cabinet which all allow to possess 
great administrative ability and courage, and by a Prime Minister 
able to make clear and interesting to everybody all the financial and 
political bearings of questions the driest and most intricate. The 
satisfaction which this prospect inspires is not confined solely to the 
friends of the Government. Feeling the intricacy of the question, 
more than one Conservative haB expressed the wish that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone would employ his great abilities at once in reforming our 
Local Government and in placing our taxation, imperial as well as 
local, on a just and sound footing. These tasks are closely connected 
the one with the other; both are of extreme difficulty, and that both 
should be satisfactorily performed must be the anxious desire of all 
parties and of all classes. 

Since all political parties wish to see the question of Local 
Government settled, it would be wise and patriotic on the part of all 
to join in its settlement. Conservatives, no less than Liberals, might 
well take an active part in the work of restoring life, strength, and 
dignity to that local self-government, which has been at once the 
basis of our English liberty and our defence against disorder and 
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excess. A strong and efficient self-government, together with a just 
system of local and imperial taxation, is probably the strongest and 
most defensible bulwark against a violent or aggressive democracy. 
It would bring that class which enjoys most wealth and leisure to 
unite with other classes in performing their fair share of public duty. 
In this way, $he only way now possible, it would preserve to them 
a large share of the power and pre-eminence which they have hitherto 
enjoyed. It would secure to every class as much of the leadership as 
that class deserved, which is all that any class can retain in an age of 
democracy. That he and his Government Should achieve this double 
task would indeed be to Mr. Gladstone the glorious crown of a 
glorious life. 

I may be pardoned for repeating that the suggestions offered to 
the public in this article make no claim to originality. On the con¬ 
trary, their merit, if they have any, lies in this, that they are the 
outcome of the labours of many men who had nothing in common, 
save that they were reformers of Local Government and local taxa¬ 
tion, of men belonging to all parties and of the most varied expe¬ 
rience. Mr. Goschen pointed out the principles advocated, and Mr. 
Stansfeld laid the foundation of the simplification of areas and of 
governing bodies; while many leading Conservatives have declared 
the importance of the reforms which Mr. Whitbread and I have urged, 
and, in this article, I venture to press on the acceptance of the Govern¬ 
ment and Parliament. Many of these suggestions, again, are due to 
the Chairmen and Officers of Boards of Guardians and other local 
bodies, who have rendered to the country services invaluable, although 
too often unappreciated. Nor are these suggestions derived merely 
from theory. They are founded in some instances on the recommen¬ 
dation of Committees of the House of Commons, or of responsible 
Statesmen, but oftener on successful experience in branches of Local 
Government of the United Kingdom. The proposal that each local 
authority should prepare an annual budget of expenditure is an ex¬ 
ception. But a similar rule has long since been enforced with the 
best results among the Dutch, who much resemble our people both 
in general character and in fondness for local self-government. In 
Holland they have made their system of Local Government strong, 
simple, and efficient. Consequently, it gives great satisfaction to 
those who live under it, which is more than can yet be said of ours. 

How much the task of attempting the reform of Local Govern¬ 
ment has been lightened by the labours of Mr. R.’S. Wright, will be 
understood by those who have studied his memoranda on the subject. 
Thorough in research, unsurpassed in legal and political acuteness, 
admirably clear and concise in expression, these papers have enabled 
any ordinary reader to understand in a day what, without them, 
only the ablest inquirer could have learnt by years of laborious 
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investigation. Indeed, some such exhaustive analysis ought to have 
preceded all attempts to meet by fresh enactments the ever-increasing 
demands of modern civilisation. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging the valuable assistance 
which I have received from my friend, Mr. F. C. Montague, in the 
preparation of this and the previous article. c 


William Rathbone. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF THE ARMY. 

The general annual return of the British Army for the year 1881, 
which has lately been published, contains a vast amount of informa¬ 
tion relative to the Army up to the 1st of January 1882, in a 
series of tables, covering 103 pages of closely printed figures, full of 
details of a highly interesting nature, but from their very fulness so* 
intricate that it requires a great deal of attentive study to extract 
from them the facts which may be of use in forming an idea of the 
success of the administration of the Army up to the date to .which the 
return refers. A careful analysis of some of this tabulated informa¬ 
tion, and comparison with previous returns, reveal some facts to which 
it might be of advantage that general attention should be directed; 
especially at the present time when the public are only too ready to 
infer, from the success which has attended the short campaign in 
Egypt, that the Army is in a perfect condition, and fit for any work 
it may be called upon to perform, and that no further changes are 
required. 

The first striking fact is that with a paid army at home with a 
strength of 92,784 men of all ranks, we were compelled, in order to 
send a small expedition, comprising about 32,000 men, to Egypt, to 
have recourse to India for about 4,500 men, to our Mediterranean 
garrisons, which were reduced in strength by about 2,000, and to call in 
10,800 of the reserves, so that, abstracting these extraneous sources of 
supply, this great home army contributed not more than about 20,000 
men to the expedition. 

The effort that was made to accomplish this object has been eulo¬ 
gised as a feat of the highest administrative order, and no doubt, as 
compared with previous displays of a like nature, it was highly credit¬ 
able ; but the fact nevertheless remains that the military machine pos¬ 
sessing, to use an engineering expression, a nominal power of 92,000 
fighting men, was very severely strained to place 20,000 of their 
number in the field; and not only so, but if general report is to be 
believed—and there is good ground for the belief—those that remained 
behind were by no means in a satisfactory condition as regards train¬ 
ing and formation; so much so that if the remainder of the Army 
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Reserve had been called out, the utmost that could have been accom¬ 
plished within a reasonable delay of a few months would have been to 
mobilise and place a force of about 25,000 more men in the field; 
a fact that is well known in foreign countries. 1 It may be objected 
that in making this statement no account is taken of the militia 
reserve; but the extent to which this reserve may be used for mobi¬ 
lising battalions for immediate action is questionable. -Its strength 
appears from the return to have been on the 1st of January 1882, 
27,274 men, who according to their terms of engagement are 
available in case of emergency ; they are not, however, as a rule suffi¬ 
ciently trained to take their place at once in the ranks of a field force, 
and are in fact, after the absorption of the Army Reserve, the only 
source from which a supply can be obtained to replace the casualties 
which so rapidly occur on active service. 

According to the experience of former wars the militia reserve, 
even if they all answered the call to duty and were fit (16 per 
cent, failed to come forward when the militia reserves were called 
out in 1878), would only supply the vacancies in a force of 
50,000 men on active service for a very few months; and when 
this supply is exhausted there is no other to fall back upon but 
recruits, and volunteers from the militia, who, according to the 
experience of former wars, do not come forward in anything like 
adequate numbers. The expedients adopted during the Peninsular 
war to keep up the army then in the field:—which, as judged of in 
relation to more modern armies, was comparatively small—and the 
difficulties experienced during the Russian war when only boys could be 
got, who went out, as Lord Raglan expressed it, to die like flies, only 
prove too clearly that, whatever may be the force mobilised for service 
in the field, it would be a most dangerous proceeding, and calculated 
to lead to disaster, not to leave at home an effective reserve in 
process of formation calculated to keep it up to its nominal fighting 
strength. 

True economy and efficiency go hand in hand in requiring that 
this should be the case. Much care and thought have been given 
to the subject of the formation which is best calculated to promote 
these objects, and the result has been the establishment by authority 
of the strength of the various units, whether regiments, battalions, or 
batteries, which should Constitute a force for active service. In the 

1 The organ of the Bussian General staff, the MussJti Inmlide, describes the 
Egyptian war in its military summary for 1882. It says: 1 The difficulty the 
[English] Government experienced in, raising -attenuated regiments to their proper 
strength, apd the numerous cases that oocxmed of more skeletons of detachments 
being sent to the seat of war, showed that,.at the very utmost, England could not 
lahd more than 40,000 troops' on the' Continent of Europe, without considerable 
difficulty, and that even this < could not be effecfced 1 without leaving England com¬ 
pletely tare of m army.’—Pa« Mall February 8,1&83. ; , ... 
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late expedition to Egypt this establishment was totally ignored, the 
battalions having gone out some 200 men or more below the strength 
as laid down by regulation; as a consequence it comprised more 
regiments and was comparatively more expensive, and the number of 
cadres at home was reduced to correspond. This would have added 
greatly to the difficulties of a further expansion of the field force if 
such had blbn necessary; but, whether Jshe cadres in the field are 
large or small, efficiency imperatively demands that they should not 
be allowed, as in the Crimea, to waste away in a manner which is 
most disheartening and depressing to all who serve in them; the 
reserves in second line should be adequate to fill up casualties, and 
to maintain them in a state of efficiency. 

Although, therefore, a few of the militia reserves may, if abso¬ 
lutely necessary, be drafted on an emergency into battalions to com¬ 
plete them on their first mobilisation, the mass which are not fully 
trained should be regarded as a reserve in second line ; without them 
there would be no such reserve at all, and therefore, in any statement 
of the force that could be suddenly mobilised, it is evident the militia 
reserve should not be included. 

There is another strong reason for excluding this reserve from 
the calculation of the numbers available to complete the cadres of 
regular battalions on the first outbreak of hostilities. Care was taken 
to eliminate from the ranks of those which were sent to Egypt all 
boys under twenty years of age, or men who had been less than a 
year in the service, 450 men having been left behind from a single 
battalion, and their places supplied by trained men from the Army 
Reserve, who for the most part had passed six years in continuous 
service, and had only been out of it a short time; but still they 
handled their rifles so indifferently as to call forth loud complaints 
of the inefficiency of their fire. If militia instead of army reserve 
men were made use of to mobilise battalions for the field, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that their capacity to use their rifles with effect 
would be much lower, and the battalions, therefore, less efficient. 

In making these observations it would not be just to lose sight of 
the fact that the battalions first on the roster for service had only lately 
been brought up to the high establishment as to numbers which Mr. 
Childers’s scheme contemplates for the first twelve battalions on that 
roster, and that if the expedition to Egypt had taken place a couple 
of years later it would not have been necessary to leave so many 
in efficients behind, or to indent so largely upon the reserve. This 
no doubt is the case, but the extent to which it is so is one of degree. 
The arrangement inaugurated by Mr. Childers is an improvement 
upon that which preceded it; but as these battalions have each to feed 
one that is abroad as well as to keep up its own numbers, they must 
always contain a large proportion of recruits, seldom, if ever, less 
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than 300 in each, who, in the event of war, must be left behind as a 
depbt, and will then serve, although very inadequately, as the men 
become trained and developed, to feed both battalions under the 
greatly increased strain which will be brought upon them. 

The discrepancy between the nomin'al force of 96,000 men in 
Army service with 24,000 in the Army Reserve, and the small effective 
force that can be put in the field, as shown by the expedience of the 
late expedition to Egypt, is so great that no doubt many will 
be startled at the thought of the expense the country is put to in 
maintaining so large a force to produce so small a result. It wilL 
be well, therefore, to endeavour to discover some of the causes 
which conduce to this discrepancy, and the more so as a casual 
examination of the returns would mislead an uninformed reader 
to believe that the country possesses a large army ready for im¬ 
mediate service. 

The first and chief cause of our difficulties is the same in 1881 as 
when Lord Airey’s committee drew attention to the immense waste 
constantly going on from the ranks of the Army. They ascertained 
from returns prepared by the Adjutant-General from statistics 
extending over the eight preceding years—during which short 
service had been in existence, and 184,110 recruits had been en¬ 
listed—that an average of 123 men regularly disappeared from the 
ranks of the Army out of every thousand, before the end of the year 
in which they enlisted, or with an average of about three months’ 
service; 246 per thousand (nearly one-fourth) before the end of the 
next year, or with an average of about eight months’ service ; and 290 
per thousand before the end of the second year from that in which 
they enlisted, or with an average of about one year’s service. Of 
these 290 men, 13 will have died, and 39 been invalided; 50 will 
have purchased their discharge ; 160 will have been lost by desertion, 
struck off the rolls on conviction of fraudulent enlistment, or dis¬ 
charged for felony, with ignominy, or to penal servitude. The 
number of deaths is about the average of those which occur at 
later periods of service; but the number invalided is about one-half 
more than would occur in the same number of men with from six to 
eight years’ service, indicating either that an undue proportion of 
men enlist who are physically unfit, or that the early training of re¬ 
cruits is too severe. The number of those who purchase their dis¬ 
charges, and the large sums paid by them for their liberty, testifies 
unmistakably to the unpopularity of the service. The 160 men out 
of every thousand lost by desertion and misconduct speak for 
themselves; some of the desertions are probably due to the same 
causes which induce men of respectability, who possess sufficient 
means, to purchase their discharges; but this mass of bad characters 
constantly passing through the ranks must make barrack life, what it 
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has often been described, utterly unbearable to a respectable man, and 
tend to prevent full benefit being derived from the improvements in the 
position- of non-commissioned officers, recommended by Lord Airey’s 
committee, and since adopted in a modified form by Mr. Childers, 
for the purpose of inducing a superior class of men to enlist. Lord 
Airey’s committee calculated that this waste of men before the end of 
the second year from that in which they enlist, which has been going 
on for years, represents an actual expenditure of more than 500,0G0£. 
a year, which, they say, ‘ has not only been absolutely useless , but that 
it would have been far better for the public service if it had ne ver been 
incurred.’ The men themselves who have disappeared from the ranks 
could never have done any effective duty, and, as pointed out by the 
committee, 

a great part of this expenditure tends to demoralise the lower orders cf society, 
by encouraging fraudulent enlistment and desertion, and to bring the Govern¬ 
ment of the country into disrepute by sending back to civil life a number of men as 
invalids, with impaired health, and therefore with diminished prospects of earning 
their livelihood. 

It may fairly be assumed that this large body of men, on their 
return to civil life, will assuredly bring what influence they have to 
bear upon their friends, to prevent them from yielding to the solici¬ 
tations of recruiters. Their experience of service in the Army, com¬ 
bined with that of the vast numbers who quit it at later periods 
before completing their engagements, is quite sufficient to account 
for the difficulty there is in getting able-bodied men to enter the Army, 
even in seasons when there is a general lack of employment throughout 
the country, and for the comparatively small number of really good 
and respectable men who enlist, and are fit for promotion to the rank 
of non-commissioned officers. 

The general annual return contains a statement of facts by which 
an opinion may be formed, whether this state of things has been 
remedied. It appears that out of 26,258 recruits enlisted during the 
year 1881,3,449, or 131 per thousand, had disappeared before the end 
of that year. Also out of 25,622 enlisted in 1880, 6,125, or 239 per 
thousand, and out of 25,927 enlisted in 1879, 6,641, or 256 per 
thousand, had also gone before the end of 1881. 

The losses among the recruits of 1881 are rather above, while those 
of 1880 and 1879 are rather below, the average, as calculated by the 
Adjutant-General. A closer scrutiny of the returns shows that the 
proportionate losses from the cavalry and artillery ate greatly in ex¬ 
cess of those from the infantry, which leads to the inference that 
possibly the experience of harder work required from recruits in 
those arms renders service in them more distasteful than service in 
the infantry. The general result of this analysis is that the waste 
continues, so that one-fourth of the recruits who join the Army are 
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beforetbe end of the secondyear frbmlthat in which they 
and before scarcely any of them can have rendered a day’s 
effective service, having cost the country at the rate before stated of 
nearly5OG,p00Z. a year, which had better have been thrown into the 
sea, because then, at any rate, although wasted, it would not have done 
harm. c 

This tremendous waste from the ranks of the Army does not stop 
with the third year of service, but goes on, although at a less rapid 
rate, in subsequent years. Being chiefly from the Army at home, it 
accounts for the large number of untrained and undeveloped men in 
its ranks (this number can never be less than one-fourth) ; and the 
consequent necessity of eliminating so many from corps before they 
can take the field. It also operates most prejudicially on the forma¬ 
tion of the reserves. 

This is clearly shown by the following facts extracted from the 
return:— 

Daring the first six years, from 1870 to 1875 inclusive, since 
the introduction of short service, 64,588 men were enlisted for 
long service, and 57,693 for short service, making in all 122,281 re¬ 
cruits who joined the Army. At the date of the return, the periods 
for which these men enlisted had in no case expired, but of the long 
service men only 28,800 were serving on the 1st of January 1882. 
Of the short service men 7,811 were still in the Army, and not more 
than 22,062 in the reserve; so that the whole number still serving, or 
liable to Berve, did not exceed 58,673, showing a loss of 63,608 men, 
or 529 out of every 1,000. 

Out of 24,594 men enlisted in 1870, the first of the above years, 
not more than 9,823 were serving in the Army and reserve; in 
other words, they had lost at least 14,771 of their numbers, or more 
than 60 per cent., in less than twelve years. Similarly, out of 18,494 
men enlisted in 1875, the last of these years, only 10,302 were 
serving in the Army and reserve; the loss having been 8,192, or 443 
per , 1,000, in less than six years. Of these last the number lost 
by death, and invaliding was probably about one-fourth, while one- 
fifth paid heavy fines to be absolved from the honour of serving 
her Majesty, and more than one-half deserted, or were dismissed as 
incorrigible blackguards. This statement of facts will convince any 
impartial reader of the unwholesome state of the Army as it has 
existed hitherto; they; account for the complaint* which are made 
of the difficulty'of getting respectable men to enter it, and for the 
failure of all efforts made witha view to raising the social status of 
the soldier. 

u The actual losses from the ranks of the Army in 1881 were as 
follows:— 

6,663 casualties occurred among men before the end of the second 
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year f from that in which tnr, t* before stated, 

before any ofthem had'done scarcely A 4&y** effective duty; #,096 
occurred among men of longer service, tklt Who had not completed 
the period of twelve years for which they originally engaged J f 2,8 36 
men disappeared who had been re-engaged and wear© serving on after 
the completion of their first twelve years, but whose engagements 
had not expired. Total, 15,595. 

Of this total number 6,282 died or were discharged as invalids; 
the whole of the remainder, 9,313, with very few exceptions, either 
purchased their discharges, deserted, or were dismissed for misconduct. 

During the year also, 4,693 old soldiers were discharged on the 
expiration of their engagements, and 6,361 men were sent to the re¬ 
serve and auxiliary forces, making up the total decrease of the Army 
during the year 1881 to 26,649. 

To supply these casualties 26,258 recruits were enlisted, and 900 
men were brought back from the reserve, making a total of 27,158, 
being an addition to the Army of 509 men. 

The return shows, further, that the average number of recruits 
enlisted during the last three years, to which it refers, was 2,872 less 
than the average of the three preceding years, and that already in 
1881 the supply of recruits was so defective that necessity had arisen 
for indenting on the reserve, of whom 900 were re-enrolled to 
keep the ranks of the Army up to their required strength, notwith¬ 
standing the adoption of territorial regiments, the changes in the 
method of enlistment which ensued thereon, and the improvements 
made in the pay and status of non-commissioned officers. 

The Times now informs the public that the Inspector-General of 
Recruiting in his report, which is not yet published, announces that 
there has been a still further falling off in the numbers of recruits, 
to the extent of nearly 2,500 during 1882, leaving a considerable 
deficiency in the ranks of the Army. 

The returns, however, show that the call on the labour market for 
recruits will be greatly increased in future years. About 7,500 men 
who were serving on the 1st of January 1882 completed their service 
and became entitled to discharge in that year, and about 10,000 
more to claim their transfer to the reserve, making together 17*500 
vacancies in 1882, as against 11,054 from like causes in 1881. These 
vacancies have been suspended in consequence of the hostilities in 
Egypt, which enabled the Government, under the powers conferred 
upon them by the Army Act, to retain the time-expired men with the 
colours; but, the power having ceased with the cessation of hoi&tiiiies, 
these men will now be able to claim their dismissal, and, unless 
they voluntarily take on, will be released from army service at once. 
They will thus swell the ordinary demands for 1883, which from like 
causes will amount in all probability to not less than 18,000 men, 
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feifeig an increase of about 7,000 beyond the number required in 1881. 
fe 1884-5 and -6 the numbers that will be entitled to claim discharge 
or transfer to the reserve will also exceed on the average 19,000, after 
which the longer service with the colours, introduced by Mr. Childers, 
will begin to tell, by reducing the numbers who can claim to be 
transferred to the reserve. 0 

The general result of this analysis is that, as 26,258 recruits were 
insufficient in 1881 to supply the demands of the Army, when only 
11,054 were transferred to the reserve or were discharged on the ex¬ 
piration of the periods for which they were engaged, the number of 
recruits will have to be increased, as calculated by the War Depart¬ 
ment actuaries for Lord Airey’s committee, to about 36,000 men 
during the present and each of the three succeeding years, unless 
measures are taken to diminish the waste. 

The question, ‘ How this increased number of recruits is to be ob¬ 
tained ? 1 is one, therefore, which will have to be solved without delay. 
If the expedients which have been usually adopted on the occurrence 
of similar emergencies be resorted to, the physical standard of recruits 
will be lowered, and the minimum age reduced, and an attempt made 
to supply the deficiency by immature boys. Judging by what took 
place in 1876, when a larger number of recruits were enlisted than iri 
any year within the memory of man, these measures will fail to meet 
the demand. In that year more than 15,000 lads were taken below 
the nominal age of twenty years, of whom nearly 9,000 were below 
nineteen; but, even so, the market only yielded 29,000 recruits. It 
cannot be expected that the adoption of these measures will yield a 
larger result now, and, if not, the numbers obtained will fall fax- 
short of the requirements of the service. 

The enlistment of immature youths and men of lower physique 
will, if permitted, undoubtedly increase the waste and useless ex¬ 
penditure, and will not add to the real fighting strength of the Army. 
They will, however, serve the purpose of humbugging John Bull, 
appearing as units in the returns, and will re-open the much vexed 
question of boy soldiers—which all who had taken part in its dis¬ 
cussion had fpndly hoped to have been settled by the recent cam¬ 
paign in Egypt—in which the testimony of Mr. Childers and Lord 
Wolseley was practically given on the side of those who maintain the 
.necessity of the ranks of the Army being filled with fully developed 
and mature men instead of immature lads, who, however willing and 
-anxious to do their duty, sicken and waste away under the fatigue 
and exposure of war, filling the hospitals, requiring sound men to 
look after and protect them, and causing risk of failure to the 
operations of the Army, from mere lack of numbers and of powers 
of endurance. 

The fact that all immature and imperfectly trained men were 
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left behind when their regiments were mobilised, and of their places 
having been supplied from the Army Begem* so that the various corps 
in Egypt were almost identical, as regards age and length of service, 
with those that marched from Oandahar to €abul under Sir Donald 
Stewart, from Cabul to Candahar under Sir Frederick Roberts, and 
also with the army which crossed the Pyrenees under the Duke of 
Wellington, and the well-known fact that Lord Wolseley’s reserve at 
Tel-el-Kebir was taken from the marine artillery, induced the belief 
that the uselessness of enlisting boys, and counting them as effective 
soldiers, was accepted officially as an axiom, and that the enrolment 
of immature youths in the ranks of the Army would never be 
resumed. 

To revert to long service is impossible, and would not give the 
country what it requires, and what the experience already gained by 
short service has demonstrated to be practicable, viz. a force of moderate 
dimensions with the colours which can be supplemented, in case of 
necessity, from a reserve trained in its ranks, and whose services are 
secured by a retaining fee. The real question at issue is not one of 
long or short service, but rather of the enlistment of boys or men, 
and of retaining them in the ranks when enlisted. A highly ex¬ 
perienced officer of rank, who served in Egypt, has expressed a very 
decided opinion that immature youths, of whom there were a few, 
were next to useless, as they had invariably to be sent on board ship 
after a few days’ work on shore. This same officer had previous 
experience of the boys who were sent to Zululand. Lord Airey’s 
committee, at p. 21 of their report, showed the extravagance of 
enlisting boys, by stating the cost to which they put the country 
before arriving at maturity, and becoming fit to endure the hardships 
of war, or even of service in India, They stated that 

assuming for the purposes of calculation that it takes a year to train a man for 
the duties of a soldier, which is not excessive in the infantry, hut is certainly too 
short a time for the purpose in the other branches of the service, it would appear 
that a recruit joining the cavalry at the age of 20, if he did not break down mean¬ 
while in the process, would be fit for duty on reaching 21 years of age, at a cost 
to the country of 58/., or thereabouts; whereas, if he had enlisted at 18, he would! 
have cost the country 144/., or 86/. more than if he had enlisted at 20; and similarly 
the cost of a trained infantry soldier fit for the ordinary duties for which he ia 
engaged, and for which purpose alone the country goes to the expense of main¬ 
taining him, would be 136/., 06/., or 67/. according as he was enlisted at the age 
of 18,19, or 20 years, these amounts being in every case paid for the trained 
soldier of 21 years of age. This calculation, they added, takes no account of the lose 
of those who might break down during training, and who, if their numbers 
could be ascertained, would add materially to the cost of those who remain. 

Assuming, therefore, that the object of the country is to have an 
efficient army of mature men fit for war, and not to maintain 90,000 
men at home, as was the case at the commencement of 1882, with a 
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of 24000, or 114,000 in all, of whom less tlvan one-half were 
available for service, it will be true economy and add to efficiency, 
even though the numbers were somewhat reduced, if all men with 
the colours were effective and fit few service, except sick mid such men 
as were actually untrained. 

It is upon a basis of cadres made up of such men that the German 
army is capable of expansion* The men with the colours are all 
mature, able-bodied and fit for work, and constitute the nucleus 
which by the recall of the reserves is made up to war strength. 
Without such a nucleus the men who pass through the Army cannot 
be properly trained, nor can the officers acquire a practical know¬ 
ledge of their duties and be fitted for service in the field. The 
miserable cadres of recruits and untrained soldiers left behind after 
the expedition had been sent to Egypt would have proved them¬ 
selves, if hostilities had continued for a very few months, very poor 
and inefficient schools for the training of officers or men, and, in fact, 
the cadres on the lowest establishment in their normal condition are 
but little better. 

The only way to maintain the Army in a state of efficiency as to 
physique, is to take another step in advance beyond that already 
taken, by adding to 4 the advantages of the Army ’ as published by 
authority, for the purpose of inducing men, not boys, to enter it. 
The adoption of short service has virtually abolished pensions except 
for those who are injured in the service, or are allowed as non-commis¬ 
sioned officers to extend their engagements to twenty-one years, so 
that eventually the annual vote for pensions will be greatly reduced; 
in fact, one of the advantages claimed by many of the advocates of 
short service was the economy that would result from the abolition 
of pensions, and, although it has not yet been realised, there can he 
little doubt that in a few years the non-effective vote will be greatly 
reduced. 

Pay with a prospect of pension on discharge was the former 
inducement held out to working men to enlist; the value of the 
pension as determined by its cost to the Government having been 
equivalent to about 4d. a day for every enlisted man. This sum 
might therefore have been regarded as deferred pay to be received 
on discharge, Since then a change has been made in the sys¬ 
tem of feeding the Army by which a ration of bread and meat is 
issued free of charge instead of on payment; being tantamount to an 
increase of about one halfpenny a day for each man. Lord Cranhrook 
gave a further increase of 2d. a day, to be paid to each soldier as 
deferred pay on quitting army service; so that, whereas by abolishing 
pensions the value of 4 d* was taken away, 2\d. has since been added, 
leaving the actual pay of the soldier I Jdka day less than it was before 
the introduction of short service. Since then wages generally through- 
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out the country have risen and edueationhaB progressed, so that the 
wonder is that recruiting goes on as briskly as it does. 

Lord Airey’s committee, which hadthe whole subject before them, 
after recommending certainimprovements in the system of recruiting, 
which have since been in great measure adopted under Mr. Childers’s 
administration, reported that if the terms offered should still be 
insufficient^ the only means which suggests itself for maintaining an 
efficient army based upon voluntary service is still further to increase 
the advantages, so as to obtain what is required by the only legiti¬ 
mate means—fair competition in the open labour market.’ Recom¬ 
mending that any increase of pay that may be necessary should be 
in the shape of deferred pay, they observed that soldiers have plenty 
of money for their immediate wants and amusements while serving, 
and that any increase would generally be squandered away; whereas 
a good sum paid on discharge would assist a man in starting in oivil 
life, would promote habits of thrift, and tend to induce others who 
see men returning to their homes with a good round sum of money 
in their possession to engage for service in the Army. 

The present deferred pay is not sufficient to afford a man much 
real help. At the end of eight years, which will be the usual length 
of Army service under the latest regulations, a soldier will return to 
civil life from India or the Colonies, where he will have passed the 
preceding six years, in a very unfavourable condition for immediately 
entering upon civil employment and earning his livelihood. It 
may, therefore, be expected that the greater part of his deferred pay 
(24£.) will be spent before he can establish himself; and as to the sum 
(91.) he would receive if sent to the reserve after three years, it is 
so small that a few weeks’ idleness, while seeking employment, would 
dissipate it. 

It has been before shown that nearly 500,000£. a year is 
expended in a manner that is worse than useless. This sum alone 
would be sufficient to yield an addition of about 2d. a day to the pay 
of every man in the Army; but the immense waste from its ranks 
points to other large savings which might be effected, and applied for 
the improvement of the pay of the soldier, if only this waste could be 
prevented. 

This undue waste was attributed by Lord Airey’s committee to 
the following causes:— 

1. The imperfect physical development of recruits* 

■ 2. Desertion. 4-;^ ■■i 

3. Purchase of discharge. 8 ( - 

4. Dismissal of bad characters. 

With regard to the first, a step has been taken in the right direc¬ 
tion, by the regulation that recruits are not to be taken unless they 
are of the physical equivalent of nineteen years of age, as shown by 
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their weight and general appearance. It is probable, also, that the 
medical examination is more stringent, but still the number of men 
invalided soon after they join the service is excessive. 

As to desertion, it is as rife now as it was when the committee 
reported that in eight years it had cost the country the enormous sum 
of 2,800,000J. The feeling of the country is adverse to the recom¬ 
mendation of Lord Airey’s committee, that the whole Arm^, including 
officers of all ranks, from the field-marshals downwards, should be 
vaccinated in a particular part of the body where the marks might be 
discovered by the examining medical officer; but another of their 
recommendations, if carried into effect, would tend materially to the 
diminution of this evil. 

The United Kingdom, as at present divided into seventy-three 
districts and sub-districts for purposes of recruiting, is organised 
almost as if purposely to give every facility for desertion and fraudu¬ 
lent enlistment. A man who enlists in one district, and after a few 
weeks or months deserts, is almost certain not to be detected on 
presenting himself for enlistment in another district. So profitable 
has the occupation been found, that a case is on record of a man who 
had been discharged with ignominy having subsequently re-enlisted six 
times within four years, and of another man who, having deserted 
six times, had been convicted and sentenced to imprisonment four 
times within a period of four years, having cost the State not less 
than 250L 

Lord Airey’s committee, for reasons which are fully detailed in their 
report, recommended the formation of training depots, to which all re¬ 
cruits from the sub-districts should be sent for six months before joining 
their regiments. If one such depot were formed for every eight or ten 
districts, they would resemble those now existing and working with 
great success at Walmer for the Marines, at Winchester for the Rifles, 
and at Caterham for the Guards. The training of the recruits would 
cost far less, probably not more than one-third of the extravagant sum 
it now costs, would be better conducted, and need not in the least 
interfere with the territorial system as now existing. At present 
recruits are retained for a few, generally not more than three or four, 
weeks at the depots, and are then passed on to their regiments to 
have their training completed. The only difference would be that, 
instead of going to their regiments, they would go to the training depots 
where they would receive their instruction from carefully selected 
instructors, and the evils would be remedied to which they are subject 
by the injudicious and capricious treatment they too often receive at 
the hands of young and inexperienced non-commissioned officers, 
which is not improbably the cause of many purchasing their discharges 
and of numerous desertions. 

If these training depots were adopted and a system introduced 
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by which some of the non-commissioned officers could occasionally be 
transferred from one depot to another, fraudulent enlistment would be 
cheeked, and with it desertion. There would also be a probability that 
notoriously bad characters would be more readily discovered, and there¬ 
fore a reduction would take place in the number of those annually 
discharged^ It may be anticipated that nearly two-thirds of the 
desertions from the Army, which occur among men with less than 
twelve months’ service, would be prevented; and the greater care 
as regards health which could be given at such establishments would 
tend to reduce the number of those who break down under training 
and are invalided. Their establishment will also be attended inci¬ 
dentally with the advantage that the depot buildings at stations not 
selected for training depots would, while serving as excellent centres 
for the reserves, be available as barracks and training stations so 
much needed for the militia. 

The third cause of waste in the Army arises from discharges by 
purchase. No less than 1,245 men availed themselves during 1881 
of their right to discharge on payment of 10?. within three months 
from their enlistment, and 2,171 more purchased their discharges 
after longer periods of service on payment of 18?.; so that more than 
50,000?. was paid by soldiers in that year for their liberty, a sum 
which is about equal to the entire annual cost of a strong infantry 
battalion, officers and all. 

Lord Airey expressed a hope that by lightening the recruits’ 
duties a diminution would be produced in the number availing them¬ 
selves of their right to discharge within three months, and were of 
opinion that it is questionable whether this right might not be 
restricted with advantage to one month; and that discharge by pur¬ 
chase at later periods should be allowed only upon a higher scale of 
payment. 

The general result of these proposals would undoubtedly be to 
diminish to a great extent the waste now going on from the ranks of 
the Army, which, by rendering it necessary to have at all times an 
inordinate proportion of untrained recruits, causes regiments to be in 
a comparatively ineffective state, and to reduce that source of expen¬ 
diture which has been shown to be so useless and mischievous. It is 
not at all unreasonable to suppose that if these various proposals had 
been carried out, the losses of the Army by purchase, desertion, and 
dismissal, which in 1881 amounted to 9,313 men, would have been 
reduced by at least 6,000, in which case there, would have been no 
need to re-enrol men from the reserve, and the Army would have been 
kept complete with 20,000 instead of 26,000 recruits; and each 
battalion, while of the same numerical strength, would have had about 
70 more trained and effective men in its ranks. 

As regards the future, looking to the greatly increased demand 
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for neonate, which it has been shown most occur during the next 
few years, and to the difficulty, or rather impossibility, of obtaining 
sufficient recruits under the existing conditions of service as shown 
by the general annual return of the Army, it is certain that the re¬ 
quired numbers will not be forthcoming on the terms now offered. 
It has also been shown that the pay and deferred pay qow given is 
actually less than the pay, including the prospect of pension, given to 
soldiers previous to the introduction of short service. It is evident, 
therefore, that the pay of the soldier must be increased. What is 
recommended is tentatively to raise the deferred pay at once to six¬ 
pence a day, and that the amount due to each man should be entered 
from time to time in his ledger, as is done in the Postal Savings Bank 
books; and should carry interest, so that each man should be en¬ 
couraged in habits of thrift, and would know the exact amount due to 
him, which he would forfeit if he deserted or committed any gross 
misdemeanour. It would thuB serve as a pledge for good behaviour, 
and at the end of a few years, when the soldier passed to the reserve, 
amount to a considerable sum, sufficient to give him a fair start in 
civil life. The fact also of a man returning to his village with a good 
round sum of ready money at his disposal, which to many a working 
man would seem fabulous, would be the best publication of the 
advantages of the Army that could be effected, and would go far to 
make it popular and to bring in recruits. 

To quote the report of Lord Airey’s committee again— 

It is evident that, dependent as'the Army is on voluntary enlistment, it is useless 
to discuss any organisation unless there is a well-founded assurance that fitting 
materials will be forthcoming for its duties, and that when these materials have 
been obtained, they will not waste away as they have hitherto done, 

and are now 

doing 1 , at such enormous rates without benefit to the Army or to the country, 
but, on the contrary, involving a vast useless and mischievous expenditure of money, 
impairing the efficiency of the Army, and retarding the formation of the reserves. 

The only true method of maintaining an army by voluntary 
enlistment is to make it popular, not only in the ephemeral sense 
that people will cheer it when parading the streets on its return from 
a successful campaign, nor in that sense that the ordinary toasts at 
public banquets shall be received with cheers, but in the only sense 
in which it can be of any practical value—by inducing young men to 
surrender tbeir liberty for a considerable portion of their lives, to 
enter its ranks, submit to its discipline, and endure its hardships, 
for the honour and safety of their Queen and country. It is neither 
fair nor right to expect young men tojmake such sacrifices while 
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giving them less wages than they e&n earn in civil life coupled with 
perfect freedom and the power to change their employers Whenever 
they like. It may be doubted whether a sufficient number of young 
gentlemen would be found to serve as officers if they could obtain 
higher salaries elsewhere; and, if not, why should the working classes 
be expect^i to do so ? 

The railway companies and large contractors are not compelled 
to enlist boys; they have no difficulty in keeping up their establish¬ 
ments with able-bodied men of a physical type far superior to the 
Artoy. The reason is that they offer sufficient wages and advantages, 
whilst the War Department does not. 

That such is the case is apparent from a table, appendix 23 to 
the report of Lord Airey’s committee, being an estimate, furnished 
by the Accountant-G eneral of the War Department, of the cost of a 
private soldier of each arm during his first and second years of 
service. Depot and recruiting expenses run up this cost during the 
first year ; but it will be new to a great many to find that, exclusive 
of these exceptional charges, but including pay and deferred pay, 
food, fuel and light, barrack furniture, washing, clothing, arms, 
accoutrements, ammunition, and medical charges, the total cost 
of an infantry soldier is 38 1. 17s. Sd. a year, or 14s. ll|cL per 
week, and therefore far below that of an ordinary labourer or railway 
porter. 

This inadequate wage is the real cause of the existence of bad 
soldiers and bad characters, and of the tremendous waste and 
useless expenditure incurred. It also accounts for much of the 
deterioration of discipline, and of the vast amount of crime and 
punishment which, as is revealed by these returns, is lamentably on 
the increase in the Army. The recruiter scarcely taps the stratum of 
respectable able-bodied labourers which exists throughout the country 
—and probably the majority of those he gets from it purchase their 
discharges—but is compelled to seek among lads who are not suffi¬ 
ciently mature to earn a fair day’s wages, and who will naturally 
desire to leave the Army whenever they are strong enough to earn 
better wages elsewhere; or among waifs and strays who cannot obtain 
fixed employment, but wander up and down the country in quest of 
jobs, dragging out a precarious existence from day to day, it is to be 
feared too often by methods of a questionable nature. It is these 
latter who probably receive the larger portion of the huge sums ex¬ 
pended year by year so- mischievously and uselessly. 

The suggestion to increase the deferred pay as an experiment 
would raise the cost of the infantry soldier from 38Z. 17s. 8<£. to 
441, 19s. 4 d, a year, or from 14s. ll£d to 17s. 3^. per week, which 
approximates to, but is still less than, the ordinary wage of an able 
bodied labourer in most parts of the United Kingdom. If successful 
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in preventing the inordinate waste that is going on, and making 
soldiers content to remain in the service, it will stop the useless and 
mischievous expenditure now proceeding on so large a scale, and 
while being found a measure of true economy, add to the efficiency 
of the Army. 

J. L. A. Simmons. 
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THE LAND OF PROMISE: A FABLE. 


i. 

A pilgrim folk, o’er leagues of pathless sand 
Long journeying patiently from far away, 

Lured by the promise of a fairer land, 

Beach’d ere the close of one eventful day 
The craggy shore of a capacious stream : 

And lo ! the Promised Land before them lay 
All in a golden sunset, whose last gleam 
Reveal’d between the rovers and their rest 
No barrier save that river’s bridgeless breast. 

Ii 

Each sufferer, sick and footsore from the waste, 
Hail’d with reviving hope the blissful sight. 

About the river-beach they pitch’d in haste 
Their evening tents, and roam’d in dreams all night 
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The Land of Promise. At the dawn, however, 
The signal trumpet sounded, summoning 
The tribe to council. , For that rock-bound river 
Was broad, and deep, and rapid. The first thing 
On which their pilgrim parliament decided * 

Was to preserve intact, to a community 
Whose best opinions might be much divided, 

The necessary.strengtji of social unity. 

And so it ruled that they should all agree 
To recognise as final the authority 
Of whatsoever plan might chance to be 
Adopted by the vote of the majority. 


hi. 


Scarce was this salutary rule laid down, 

Ere one brisk leader of the emigration 
(Whose dauntless spirit was to all well known) 

Sprang forward with a shout of exultation ; 

And, from the shoulder of the stony shore 
Pointing where every gaze instinctive turn’d, 

‘ Brothers/ he cried, ‘ procrastinate no more! 

The Promised Land, long arduously earn’d, 

Before us lies. Why linger, then, the brave? 

What need of projects and of plans ? To me 
Nature hard muscles and a man’s heart gave, 

Nor need I more to grasp the good I see. 

Forward! Who follows ? Fate befriends the bold! ’ 
Without a pause he plunged into tjie wave 
That ’twixt the wanderers and their wishes roll’d; 
And, after him, to glory or the grave, 

The younger pilgrims rush’d. 
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IV. 

A cry arose, 

‘ Rash fools, restrain this mad enthusiasm! 

Behold with what enthusiastic blows 

The battering current ^grinds its granite chasm! 

What to its pitiless waves can you oppose ? 

Your numbers ? They outnumber you. Your will P 
The water’s will is wilder than your own. 

Your energy ? More energetic still 

Is the tremendous drift that drags you down. 

Rest in the rear when ruin’s in the van, 

Reflect, return, renounce. . . , Alas, too late! ’ 


v. 


He who said this was an old grey-hair’d man. 

His voice was answer’d by resentful cries, 

4 Pedant, and craven-hearted renegate, 

Preach not to us thy croaking homilies! 

Farewell to those who fear, and those who wait! 
Progress is prudence ! ’ 

Save the river’s roar, 

The elders of the tribe (with prescient faces, 
Gazing aghast, and listening) heard no more; 

But saw, still saw, in the fierce stream’s embraces, 
Here a wild arm, and there a whirling head, 

And then—the heaving of the funeral pall 
By the grim, bleak, implacable river spread 
Over the grave of an ideal. 


o o 2 
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VI. 

All 

Were husht "with horror. In the silence said 
That old grey-headed watcher of the tide, t 
«friends, let us mourn for the untimely dead, 

Whom impulse fair, with precept false allied 
And inexperience, to their doom hath led. 

They err’d in seeking, but they sought, the truth; 

And we shall miss the force their fervour caught 
From full hearts glowing with the fire of youth. 

That generous warmth, alas, no longer ours, 

We must replace by clear, if frigid, thought, 

And toil that trains for triumph temperate powers. 

Yon ravenous and remorseless element 
Us from our promised rest doth still divide. 

Let us, 0 friends, some dexterous dyke invent 
To curb the current or divert the tide. 

A faithless aud a formidable foe 
We have to deal with. No concessions vile, 

No haste incautious! Grudge not labour slow. 
Complete the plan ere you begin the pile. 

To work! ’ 

VII. 

These words evoked but faint applause. 

A few men to the speaker’s side drew near, 

And grasp’d his hand, after a thoughtful pause. 

In silence; scorning by a single cheer 
To recognise the Passions as allies 
Of Season's coldly-calculated cause. 

Small was their number, but they seem’d the wise. • 
Meanwhile, from out the masses in the rear 
A man stepp’d forward. His broad back was bow’d, 
His form misshapen, like a wither’d oak 
With strong limbs warp’d and naked. To the crowd, 
Whence he had issued, bitterly he spoke; 
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VIII. 

‘ Surely enough of perils and privations, 

Of trust betray’d, and labour lost, enough, 

And hofes deferr’d, whose fraudulent invitations 
Lengthen the road they never leave less rough! 
Pupe us no more. Foot-wearied fools we are, 
Worn out with unrewarded agitations 
In running after rest. Still, near or far, 

The land we seek our cheated search belies. 
Because it was a miserable land 
We left our own; yet nought but miseries 
We found elsewhere, a miserable band ! 

And miserably here beneath our eyes 
Have we seen perishing the brave, the bold, 

The young, the beautiful, who sought in vain 
That better land. The selfish and the old, 

Who, to augment our wretchedness, remain, 

Now on our faint and weaken’d faith have laid 
A heavier burden. What have we to gain 
By labouring longer ? And what right have they 
To disregard the rule themselves have made P 
Let them make good their promise. To obey 
’Tis now their turn, and ours to be obey’d, 

For we are the majority. Whate’er 
The yet unpeopled Land of Promise be,- 
One thing, at least, is certain: everywhere 
The wretchedest are the most numerous. We 
Are both: nor need we any further fare 
To find a refuge from the ills we flee. 

After life, death; and after labour, sleep: 

They do but live to toil who toil to live. * 

One gift, whose promise earth is bound to keep, 
This soil, tho’ niggard, to the spade will give 
As soon as any other, and as cheap; 

Life’s goal, a grave.’ 
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IX. 

He turn’d upon his heel, 
Follow’d by many. The remaining few c 
Began to build. In accents low and grave 
4 What, without us, would be the commonweal ? 
Mere common , woe,’ they murmur’d. 4 Let us save, 
In spite of its own self, society.’ 

And slow they rear’d, with unimpetuous zeal, 
Rock-shoulder’d ramparts, fencing flood-gates high, 
And sluices deep. 


x. 

4 Astray is all your skill, 

Nor ever will the work you do succeed! ’ 

A meagre mocking voice exclaim’d one day. 

It was a little, thin, dry, crooked man, 

Who had from the assembly stolen away 
When first the feud ’twixt young and old began, 

And now, as furtively, return’d. 4 1 know 
That river. It is mischievous and mad : 

But there’s some good in it, if you knew how 
To make the best of what is not all bad. 

Your dyke anon the rising flood will break, 

And deluge all.’ They answer’d, 4 Other dykes 
If needed, other sluices, we will make : 

The stream rolls where it must, not where it likes.’ 

4 ’Twill roll where you will like its rolling less. 

You do not understand its nature. Hark! 

No longer strive to oppose it, or repress. 

I know a better system : follow it.’ 

4 What is thy system ? ’ 4 1 will build a bark ’— 

4 And shipwreck all! These plunging whirlpools split 
Our stoutest planks to splinters. Noe’s ark 
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With such a cataract would iu vain have vied. 

It is a foe to vanquish, if we can, 

' And not a friend to whom we can confide 
Aught that we love.’ 

• 

XI. 

The little crooked man 
With a low laugh to this reply replied 
4 Ay, ’tis a foe whom, for that very reason, 

You should conciliate till his forces blind 
(By craft beguiled to salutary treason), 

Subvert his stupid power. I have divined 
The river’s secret. If you try my plan, 

I guarantee success—on one condition, 

Make me your leader.’ 4 Impudent charlatan,' 

(They laugh’d, at that presumptuous proposition) 

4 We know you for a rogue in deed and word. 

Make you our leader P Things are not yet there. 

We’ll make you nothing but one gift—a cord: 

Take it, and go and hang yourself elsewhere ! ’ 


XII. 

Those honest and most honourable men 
In saying this said only what was true.' 

The man was all they said of him. But then 
The man was also something more (and knew 
That he was something more) which miss’d their ken, 
For he was clever. Smiling, he withdrew. 
Meanwhile, the dyke went forward painfully; 

For, as its bulwarks broaden’d day by day. 

The stream’s resentful waters rose more high; 

And their uprisings sometimes wash’d away 
The best contrivances opposed to them. 
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One mom the foil’d foundation-makers spied 
A vessel throng’d with folk from stem to step; 
Slant was her course athwart the strenuous tide, 
And sloping, tugg’d by tumid sails, she went. 

Safe to the wisht-for shore the strong winds blew, 
Safe to the wisht-for shore the turbulent 
But trusted waters their subduer drew; 

And with a shout, as on its pleasant strand 
They lightly leapt, her captain and his crew 
Proclaim’d their conquest of the Promised Land. 


XIV. 

The little crooked man his word had kept. 

Long in the science of deception school’d, 

The subtle student proved the sage adept. 

That formidable river he had fool’d 
As easily as if it were mankind: 

Making its strength his own, and profiting 
By forces it had been his luck to find 
Contending with each other to be king 
While he enslaved them slily—wave and wind. 

But when at last they reach’d, and overran, 

The Eldorado of their lifelong dream, 

Unfit for their good-fortune proved the clan 
Of covetous adventurers that stream 
(In turn betraying its betrayers) led 
To their destruction. Vagabonds they were, 

Who loved not labour and who lack’d not. bread: * 
Each to the other grudged his lawless share 
Of promised plunder, till the land was red 
With its invaders’ blood. Their leader sly 
(True to his principles) employ’d bis skill 
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To govern by <&viding fcheim^ ® 

He ruled and ruin’d them wiib^s&fie; until 
„ At last the sick survivors of Ae strife, 

Taught by experience, recognised the -source 
Of aU the shameful troubles of his life 
In that shrewd trick of setting up oiie force 
To set another down, and playing class 
Forever against class. Their chief found out 
That what he thought could .never come to pass 
He had himself contrived to bring about— 

A populace united: and its mass 
The populace uniting against him, 

It flung him, head and heels, into the river; 

Where he was lost, not knowing how to swim, 

Though he knew how to sail. 

xv. 

Vain each endeavour! 

They who, to reach the Promised Land, relied 
On fervid impulse, passionately perish’d 
At the first plunge. The wretches who denied 
Its pitying promise, cheerless, and uncherish’d 
Even by the lost tradition of it, died. 

Some labour’d for it, and their labour lost, 

Though long and patiently they labour’d. They 
Perchance were those who merited it most; 

But then, their way was a mistaken way, 

And they persisted in it. The vile host 
Of rogues and vagabonds on whom a wit 
Not theirs, to serve its own ambitious schemes, 

Conferr’d the Land of Promise, were unfit 
(Even when it blest them with its brightest beams) 

To find their promised happiness in it. * 

XIV. 

The Land of Promise rests the Lan^ofl^eams. 

IYTTON. 







PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM. * 

Some time ago I met in a tram-oar a well-known American dexgy- 
man. ‘ Ah J * said he, * ten years’ work in New York as a minister 
at large made me a Christian socialist/ The remark illustrates 
my own experience; and, as my opinions are based on my experi¬ 
ence, I may be excused if I write (very briefly) of myself and 
my doings. Ten years ago we came to live in East London. 
The study of political economy and familiarity with the condi¬ 
tion of the poor, had shown me the harm of doles given in the shape 
either of tickets or of out relief. I found that relief, so given, 
did not make the poor any richer but served only to perpetuate 
poverty. We came to East London determined to war against a 
system of relief which, ignorantly cherished by the poor, meant ruin 
to their possibilities. The work of some devoted men on the Board 
of Guardians, helped by the members of the Charity Organisation 
Society, has enabled us to see the victory won. In this Whitechapel 
parish there is no out relief and the charity is given only to thoBe 
who, by their forethought or their self-sacrifice, awaken feelings of 
gratitude and respect which find an outlet in friendly gifts. The 
result has not disappointed our hope. The poor have learnt to help 
themselves and have found self-help a stronger bond to keep the home 
together than the dole of the relieving officer or the district visitor. 
The rates have been saved 6,OOOZ. a year, and that sum remains in the 
pockets of ratepayers to be spent as wages for work. I say advisedly 
that by the new system of relief the poor are not only more indepen¬ 
dent but distinctly richer. The old system of relief has been con¬ 
quered, and the result we desired has been won. What is that 
result ? With what a state of things does the new system leave us 
face to face? 

We find ourselves face to face with the labourer on 20$. a week. 
He has but one room for himself and his family of three or four 
children. By self-denial, by abstinence from drink, by daily toil, 
he and his wife are able to feed and clothe the children. Pleasure 
ifcr him and for his is impossible; he cannot afford to spend a six¬ 
pence on a visit to the park, nor a penny on a newspaper or a 
booh. Holidays are out ofth^question, and he must see those be 
loves languish without fresh air, and sometimes without the doctor’s 
care, though air and care be necessities of life. The future does not 



attract bis gaze and gfrohim restful horn* tothaagfet; he cannot think 
of a time when work will $6 done and k^ wMl be free to go and come 
and rest as he will. In the labourer’s fbture there is only the grave and 
the workhouse. He hardly dares to thifflk at all, for thought suggests 
that to-morrow a change in trade dr a mastor’s whim may throw Mm 
out of work, and leave him unable to pay for rent or for food. The 
labourers—^nd it is to be remembered that they form the largest 
class in the nation—have few thoughts of joy mid little hope of rest; 
it is well with them, if in a day they can obtain ton hours of the 
dreariest labour, if they can return to a weatherproof room, if they 
can eat a meal in silence while the children sleep around, and then 
turn into bed to save coal and light—well, only because they are 
stolid and indifferent. Their lives slope into a darkness which is not 
* quieted by hope.’ 

If the wages be 40s. a week, the condition is still one to depress 
some of us who every Sunday bless Hod for our creation. The skilled 
artisan, having paid rent and club money and provided household 
necessaries, has no margin out of which to provide for pleasure, for 
old age, or even for the best medical skill. There can be for him 
no quiet hours with books or pictures while his children or friends 
make music for his solace. He can invite no friends for a Christmas 
dance; he can wander in the thought of no future of pleasure or of 
rest* England is the land of sad monuments. The saddest monument 
is that erected to Thrift—‘ the respectable working man.’ His brains, 
which might have shown the world how to save men, have been spent 
in saving pennies; his life, which might have been happy and full, has 
been dulled and saddened by taking 6 thought for the morrow. 

This ought not so to be, and this will not always be. The 
question therefore naturally occurs, 6 Why should not the State pro¬ 
vide what is needed?’ This is the question to which the Socialist 
is ready with many a response. Some Of Ms suggestions, even if 
good, are impracticable. It may be urged, for instance, that relief 
works should be started, that State workshops should be opened, and 
starvation made impossible. Or it may be urged that the land 
should be nationalised and large incomes divided. To such sugges¬ 
tions, and to many like them, it is a sufficient answer that they are 
impracticable. Their attainment, even were it desirable, is not 
within measurable distance, and to press them is likely to distract 
attention from what is possible. If a boy who goes out 
interest of the fox ’ can spoil a hunt by draggfr^.a herring acrow the 
scent, % well-meaning socialist may hinder reform bydrawing afair 
fancy across the line of men’s imagination AH real progress is 
growth; the new must be a development of the old and mot a branch 
added on from another root. A change which does not fit into and> 
grow out of things that already exist is not a piuciic&ble change, 
and such are some of the changes now advocated upon platform* 
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The ccmdition of the people is one not to be long endured, but the 
answer to the question i What can the State do ? * must be a practic¬ 
able one, or we shall waste time, make mistakes, rouse up anarchy 
and destroy much that is good. 

Facing, then, the whole position, we see that among the majority 
of Englishmen life is poor ; that among the few only is life made rich. 
The thoughts stored in books, the beauty rescued from Mature and 
preserved in pictures, the intercourse with mankind, stir powers 
in the few which lie asleep in the many. If it be true, as the poet 
says, that men 6 live by admiration,’ it is only the few live, for it 
is only they who know that which is worth admiration. 

It seems a hard thing—but I believe that it is on the line of truth— 
to say, that the dock labourer cannot live the life of Christ; he cannot, 
that is, live the highest life possible to men of this time. To live 
the life of Christ is to manifest the truth and to enjoy the beauty of 
God. The labourer who knows nothing of the law of life, which has 
been revealed by the discoveries of science, who knows nothing which, 
by admiration, can lift him beyond himself, cannot live the highest 
life of his day as Christ lived the highest life of His day. The social 
reformer must go alongside the Christian missionary, if he be not 
himself the Christian missionary. 

Facing then the whole position, we see first, the poverty of life 
among the many, and then that the remedy must be one which 
shall be practicable, and shall not affect the sense of independence which 
does so much to make life good. It is difficult to state any principle 
on which such remedy may be applied. If it be said that needs , not 
wants , may be supplied, then it is necessary to set up an arbitrary 
definition, and to define wants as those good things which a man re¬ 
cognises to be necessary for life, needs as those good things the good 
of which is often unseen by the individual to whose life, in the in¬ 
terests of the whole, they are necessary. Food and clothing would 
thus be an example of a man’s wants , education of his needs ; and it 
might, according to this definition, be a statement of a principle to 
say that the remedy for the sadness of English labour is to be sought 
in letting the State provide for a man’s needs while he provides for 
his own wants. It is, however, a statement which, depending on an 
arbitrary and shifting definition, would not be understood. If, as 
another statement of a principle, it be said that means of life may be 
provided, while for means of livelihood a man muBt work, then it be¬ 
comes difficult to draw a distinction, for some means of life are also 
means of livelihood. There is no principle as yet stated according to 
which limits of State interference may be defined. 

The better plan is to consider the laws which are accepted as laws 
of England, and to study how, by their development, a remedy may 
be found* On the statute book there are many socialistic laws. The 
Poor Law, the Education Act, the Established Church, the Land Act, 
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Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and the Libraries Act are socialistic. The 
Poor Law provides relief for the destitute and medical care for the 
poor. By a system of outdoor relief it has won the condemnation of 
many who care for the poor, and who see how outdoor relief robs them 
of their energy, their self-respect, and their homes. There is no 
reason, however, why the Poor Law should not be developed in more 
healthy ways. Pensions of 8s. or 10s. a week might be given to 
every citizen who had kept himself until the age of 60 without work- 
house aid. If such pensions were the right of all, none would be 
tempted to lie to get them, nor would any be tempted to spy and 
bully to avoid paying them. So long as relief is a matter of desert, 
and so long as the most conscientious relieving officers are liable to 
err, there must be mistakes both on the side of indulgence and 
neglect. The one objection to out relief, which is at present recog¬ 
nised by the poor, is that the system puts it in the power of another to 
act as judge in matters of which he must be ignorant. Pensions would 
be no more corrupting to the labourer, who works for his country in 
the workshop, than for the civil servant who works for his country at 
the desk, and the cost of pensions would be no greater than is the 
cost of infirmaries and almshouses. In one way or another the old 
and the poor are now kept by those who are richer, and the present 
method is not a cheap one. 

The workhouses might be made schools of industry. As it is, many 
men and women fail because they don’t know how to work. If such 
could be detained in workhouses until they had leamt the use of a tool 
and the pleasure of work, these establishments would be technical 
schools of the kind most needed, and yearly add a large sum to the 
wealth of the nation. Lastly, the whole system of medical relief 
might be so organised as to provide for every citizen the skill and care 
necessary for his cure. As it is, no labourer nor artisan is expected so to 
provide. There are hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries to supply 
his wants. By application or by letter he can gain admission, and is 
expected to be grateful. Medical relief is by these means supplied; to 
organise it is merely to take another step along a path already entered, 
and properly organised it need not pauperise. It is the necessity of 
begging for a letter, the obligation of humbly waiting at hospital or 
dispensary doors, the chance that real needs may be unskilfully treated 
—these are the things which degrade a man. If all the dispensaries, 
hospitals, and infirmaries were properly ordered, controlled by the 
State, and open as a matter of right to all comers, it would be pos¬ 
sible for every citizen at the dispensary to get the necessary advice 
and medicine, and thence, if he would, to enter a hospital, and no 
one would be degraded. The national health is the nation’s interest; 
at no additional outlay it could be brought about that every man, 
woman, and child should have the medical treatment necessary to 
his condition. The rich would still get sufficient advantage, but it 
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would 10 longer happen that the lives of most use to the nation 
wouM be left to the care of practitioners who, with all their kindness 
and devotion, cannot out of their small fees provide either adequate 
drugs or spare the time for necessary study. Without any break with 
old traditions, without any fear of pauperising the people, the Poor 
Law might be developed so as to make the life of England healthier 
and more restful. 

In the same way might the Education Act be developed in 
conjunction with the provision made by the Church and the Univer¬ 
sities. A complete system of national education might take the 
child from the nursery, pass him through high schools to the 
University, and then provide him with means to develop the higher 
life of which all are capable. Some steps have been made in this 
direction ; but secondary schools or high schools are still needed, 
and the Church organisation must be made popular, so as to repre¬ 
sent, not the opinions of a mediaeval sect, but the opinions of nine¬ 
teenth-century Englishmen. Schools in which it would be possible 
to learn the facts and thoughts new to this age, Churches in which, by 
ministers of their choice and according to forms of their direction, 
men could be lightened with light upon their souls, would add an 
untold quantity to the sum of national Life. 

Alongside of such development much might be done with the 
Libraries Act and with the powers which local bodies have to keep 
up parks and gardens. It would be as easy to find in every neigh¬ 
bourhood a site for the people’s playground as it is for the workhouse, 
and all might have, what is now the privilege of the rich, a place 
for quiet, the sight of green grass and fair flowers. It would be as 
easy to build a Library as an Infirmary. In every parish there might 
be rooms lighted and warmed, where cosy chairs and well-filled 
shelves might invite the weary man to wander in other times and 
climes with other mates and minds. In every locality there might be 
a hall where music or pictures or the talk of friends would call into 
action sleeping powers and by admiration arouse the deadened to life. 
The best things gain nothing by being made private property; a 
fine picture possessed by the State will give the individual who looks 
at it as much pleasure as if he possessed it. It is no idle dream that 
the Crystal Palace might become a national institution, open free for 
the enjoyment of all, dedicated to the service of the people, for the 
recreation of their lives, by means of music, knowledge, and beauty. 

If still it be saidcthat none of these good things touch the most 
recognised want of all, the want of better dwellings, then we have in 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act a law which only requires wise handling 
to be made to serve this purpose. A local board has now the power to 
pull frown rookeries and to let the ground at a price which will enable 
honest builders to erect decent dwellings at low rents. Unwisely 
handled, the law may only destroy, and put heavy compensation into 
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the pockets of unworthy landlords and fees into those of active officials; 
wisely handled, the same law might at no very great expense replace 
the houses which now ruin the life of the poor and disgrace the 
English name. . 

Thus it is—and other laws, such as the Irish Land Act, might be 
instanced as well—that without revolution change could be wrought. 
I can conceive a great change in the condition of the people, worked 
out in our own generation, without any revolution or break with the 
past. With wages at their present rate I can yet imagine the houses 
made strong and healthy, education and public baths made free, and 
the possibility of investing in land made easy. I can imagine that 
without increase of their private wealth, the poor might have in libraries, 
music halls, and flower gardens that on which wealth is spent, and 
find in old age rest. I can imagine the Church as the people’s 
Church, its buildings the halls where they will be taught by their 
chosen teachers, the meeting-places where they will learn the secret 
of union and brotherly love, the houses of prayer where in the presence 
of the Best they will lift themselves into the higher life of duty and de¬ 
votion to right. All this I can imagine, because it is practicable. I 
cannot imagine that which must be reached by new departures and 
Continental practices. Any scheme, whatever it may promise in the 
future, which involves revolution in the present is impracticable, and 
any flirting with it is likely to hinder the progress of reform. 

But now there rises the obvious objection, ‘All this will cost 
much money;’ 6 Free education means 1 d. in the pound; libraries 
and museums mean 2d .; ’ ‘ The suggested changes would absorb 
more than Is.; the ratepayers could not stand it.’ 

I agree; the present ratepayers could not pay heavier rates. 
There must be other means of raising the money. Some scheme for 
graduated taxing might be possible; but perhaps I may be told that 
such a scheme means the introduction of a new principle, and is as 
much outside my present scope as the scheme for nationalisation 
of the land. Well, then, there remains the wealth locked up in the 
endowed charities, the increase which would be brought to the revenue 
by a new assessment of the land-tax, and the sum which might be 
saved by abolishing sinecures and waste in every public office. The 
wealth of the endowed charities has never been realised, and if that 
amount be not reduced in paying for elementary education, might do 
much to make life happier. If men saw to what uses this money could 
be put, they would not be so ready to back up an agitation raised on the 
School Board to get hold of this money for School Board work. 
They would say,‘No; we have the schools safe; in some way they 
must be provided and paid for. We won’t shield the Board from 
attacks of ratepayers by giving them our money to spend; we want 
that for things which the Board can’t provide.* This money would do 
more than we yet realise; and there is besides a vast sum which might 
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b© got by a new assessment—which in somecases would be a re- 
imposition—of the land-tax, and by a closer scrutiny into the ways of 
public offices. The land-tax returns the same amount as it returned 
more than two hundred years ago, while rents have gone on increas¬ 
ing. The abuses of sinecures and of useless officials are patent to 
all who know anything of public work; and it is perhaps possible 
that what is done in the vestry, on a small scale, may be developed 
by the atmosphere of grander surroundings into grander proportions. 
The parish reformer can put his finger on one or two officials who are 
not wanted, but whose salary of hundreds seems hardly worth the 
saving; perchance the parliamentary reformer might put his finger 
on unnecessary officials whose salaries amount to thousands. Out of 
the sums thus gained or saved, a fund could be entrusted to the 
governing body of London, sufficient to make that body as rich as 
the Corporation, and the responsibility would then lie with the elec¬ 
tors to choose men capable of administering vast wealth, so as to 
give to all the means of developing their highest possibilities. 

Perhaps, though, it is unwise to go into these details and attempt 
to show how the necessary money may be raised. In England poverty 
and wealth have met together. It is the fellow-citizens of the poor 
who see them in East London without joy and without hope. The 
money which is wasted on fruitless pleasures and fruitless effort would 
be sufficient to do all and more than has been suggested in this paper. 
There is no want of the necessary money, and much is yearly spent— 
some of it in vain—on efforts on societies and armies, which promise 
to save the people. When it is clearly seen that wealth may provide 
the means by which their fellow-countrymen may be saved from 
dreariness and sickness if not from sin, then the difficulty as to the 
way in which the money may be raised will not long hinder action. 

The ways and means of improving the condition of the people 
are at hand. It is time we gave up the game of party politics and 
took to real work. It is time we gave up speculation and did what 
waits the doing. Here are men and women. Are they what they 
might be ? Are they like the Son of Man ? How can they be helped 
to reach the standard of their manhood ? That is the question of the 
day ; before that of Ireland, Egypt, or the Game Laws* The answer 
to that question will divide, by other than by party Hues, the leaders 
of men. He who answers it, so as to weld old and new together, will 
be the man of the future. 

Samuel A. Barnihdt 
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The subject of the present article, though most important, is, I fear, 
very dry. Still it is well that we should understand the national 
balance-sheet, that we should know where the money comes from, 
and how it goes. Perhaps some may say that' as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tells us all the important facts in his budget 
speeches, it is very presumptuous for any one else to attempt the 
subject. But the financial statement does not, and cannot, generally 
deal with the income and expenditure as a whole. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer contrasts the current and the past years, and dwells 
of course mainly on those items in which he proposes to introduce 
changes. My object at present is quite different. I desire as far 
as I can, and as space will allow, to examine briefly the national 
balance-sheet, and to discuss the various particulars of which it 
consists. 

To do so is by no means so simple and easy as it might at first 
sight appear. For instance, we are frequently told that last year, 
i.e. the year ending on the 31st of March, 1882, our income was 
85,822,0002. and our expenditure 85,472,0002., leaving a balance to 
the good of 350,0002. This is no doubt a correct statement, but 
nevertheless it is very misleading. Many deductions, have to be 
made on both sides of the account. The real income from taxation 
was only about 72,000,0002.; but then, on the other hand, the true 
expenditure was in round numbers 20,000,0002. less than the. sum 
above stated, namely about 65,000,0002., and the real balance in 
our favour was not 350,0002., but in fact 6,700,0002. The following 
is, then, our national balance-sheet as given at the commencement 
of the finance accounts, and I propose to examine each item separ¬ 
ately, (See Table on next page.) 

The first item on.the credit side is that of 4 Customs.* Our early 
kiDgs maintained themselves chiefly from the produce of the Crown 
lands, requiring in addition, according to circumstances, military 
services and occasional money payments from their subjects. They 
became so exacting, however, that the people at length asserted their 
rights, and under Edward I. in the year 1297 the 4 statutum de 
t&Uagio non concedendo * was added to Magna Charta, by which it was 
Vol. XIII.—No. 74. PP 
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Nominal Income and Expenditure for the tear ending on the 


Customs. 


Stamps . 

Land and house t ax 
Ineome tax . 

Post Office 
Telegraphs 
Crown lands . 
Interest and advances 
Miscellaneous 


81 st march, 1882 . 


£ 19 , 287,000 
27 , 240,000 
12 , 260,000 
2 , 726,000 
9 , 945,000 

£ 71 , 467,000 

7 , 000,000 

1 , 030,000 

380,000 

1 , 219,000 

4 , 136,000 

£ 85 , 822,000 


Debt • 
Military services 
Civil . . 


Expenses of collection 


Balance . 


£ 29 , 666,000 

29 , 201,000 

18 , 083,000 

£ 76 , 960,000 

8 , 622,000 

£ 85 , 472,000 

360,000 


£ 85 , 822,000 


enacted that no taxes could be imposed by the sovereign save with 
the consent of the people. 

The' 4 Customs ’ are so called because they are the 4 customary 
dues’ levied on goods entering or leaving the Empire. Their 
primary object of course was to provide a revenue, but it gradually 
came to be supposed that it would be an advantage to the country to 
protect certain trades by checking the introduction of foreign products. 

This of course is still the theory of protectionists ; but free-traders 
reply that you can only protect one trade at the expense of others, 
and that the wise course is as far as possible to release trade from all 
restrictions and impediments. With this view it has been the policy 
of the country—a policy which we owe mainly to Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone, to Mr. Villiers, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright— 
to limit the customs to a few articles, and especially to free all 
necessaries, the raw materials of our manufactures, and the food of 
the people. 

Fifty years ago more than 1,500 articles were taxed. Between 
1842 and 1846, Sir Robert^Peel swept away over five hundred of 
these duties, and others have been dealt with from time to time, so 
that .now scarcely ten remain. 

The total sum received from the Customs in 1882 was 19,287,000^. 
Of this amount tobacco produced 8,800,000J.; wine and spirits 
5,500,000Z.; tea 4,000,000/.; currants, raisins, and other fruit 
5OO,0OOL ; coffee, cocoa and chicory, 300,000Z.; beer 6,000L ; and all 
other articles together 10,000£. The difference between these figures 
and the nominal gross total arises mainly from certain charges and 
repayments. 

The small sum represented by beer only shows how little foreign 
beer is imported, and how successfully English brewers have resisted 
the competition of foreign rivals. I need hardly say that this 
6,000L is but a fraction of the amount which beer contributes to the 
National Exchequer, and which we shall find under the next head, 
that, namely, of 4 Excise.* 
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The word 4 excise * is probably derived from the Latin excidere —^ 
to cut off, being the clipping taken by the lord from any article on 
going into consumption. 

Excise figures altogether for 27,240,000k, which is the amount 
levied on articles manufactured within the kingdom, just as the 
customs ar%on those of foreign make, but including also the rail¬ 
way duty and various licences, both those on public-houses and those 
which have replaced the old taxes. Spirits produced 14,300,000k, 
besides which the wine and spirit licences bring in 1,800,000k, beer 
8,500,000k, railways 800,000k; and the remaining licences, repre¬ 
senting in the main what we used to call assessed taxes, namely those 
on carriages, dogs, armorial bearings, and so on, 1,500,000k 

Taking therefore excise and customs together we derive from 
wines and spirits more than 21,500,000k, from beer 8,500,000k, 
from tobacco 9,000,000k, from tea and coffee 4,300,000k, from 
licences (other than public-house licences) 1,500,000k, and railways 
800,000k 

In raising these immense sums two main principles have been 
borne in view. One is that no raw materials, and no necessary 
articles of food, have been taxed. Our fathers—nay, we ourselves— 
used to pay duty on bread, meat, sugar, cotton, flax, hemp, hides, 
indigo, oil, silk, and many other articles of primary importance, all 
now happily free. The wonderful progress of our manufactures is 
due no doubt partly to the high qualities of our produce, partly to 
the skill and industry of the British workman, partly to our natural 
advantages, especially in the possession of coal and iron, but very 
much also to the fact that our manufacturers obtain their raw 
material duty free. 

The second principle is that whenever a custom is levied, an 
equivalent excise duty should be imposed. For instance, if the duty 
were taken off foreign spirits, of course it would be impossible for 
English manufacturers to compete with foreign distillers and vice 
versa. Great care is therefore taken as far as possible to impose 
equal duties on wines, spirits, and beer, taking in the main the 
quantity of alcohol as the test. In agricultural districts there 
has long been a strong desire that the duty on malt should be 
removed, and to meet their views as far as possible Mr. Gladstone 
arranged to levy the duty on the beer itself and not on the 
malt. It is manifestly impossible to take the duty off beer; 
and, moreover, if we did, we must give up that on spirits also. 
Speaking roughly, wg may say that beer is drunk in England^ whisky 
in Scotland and Ireland, and it would manifestly be unfair to take 
the tax off our favourite, beverage, and leave it on that of our Scotch 
and Irish fellow-countrymen. 

Then come 4 Stamps * 12,260,000k This, I need hardly say, has 
nothing to do with postage stamps. The principal part, amounting 

pp2 
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to over 7,000,0002., is formed by the Death Duties, is. the duties 
on wills, legacies, and succession. Stamps on deeds bring in 
2,100,0002., on bills of exchange 760,0002., on patents 200,0002., 
marine insurance 140,0002., receipt stamps 900,0002., fee stamps 
650,0002., sundries 300,0002., and bank notes 130,0002.; to which, 
however, must be added another sum of 140,0002., whiph is placed 
under another head, not being received in stamps, so that the profit 
which the country derives from bank notes is really 270,0002. 

The duty on Marine Insurance is one which it would be very 
desirable to remove. While bringing in but a small revenue, it tends 
to drive business out of the country. 

The land and house taxes bring in 2,725,0002. This may seem 
little ; but, in the first place, large sums have been paid to redeem the 
land tax; and, in the second place, we must remember that on land 
and houses falls the principal and increasing burden of local taxation. 
These local rates for England and Wales alone are now over 
30,000,0002. ; the total of the local expenditure exceeding 
50,000,0002., with the certainty of further increase. 

The income tax produces 9,945,0002. In its present form it 
was proposed by Sir Kobert Peel in 1842 to enable him to effect 
the great reforms in the customs which have been already referred 
to. 

It is divided into five heads or schedules. Schedule A, that of 
lands and tenements, gives 3,550,0002.; B, the occupation of lands 
and tenements, 330,0002.; C, annuities and dividends, 850,0002.; D, 
professions, trades, &c., 4,650,0002.; and E, annuities from public 
revenues, 585,0002. The total annual value assessed to the income 
tax amounts to no less than 576,000,0002. Ten years ago, in 1872, 
it was 482,000,0002.; so that it actually shows an increase in our income 
of nearly 100,000,0002. in the comparatively short space of ten years. 
Of this increase 32,000,0002. is in lands and tenements, and nearly 
50,000,0002. in professions and trades, and 10,000,0002. in the occupa¬ 
tions of lands. Farmers in Scotland and Ireland are always charged 
less than those in England. 

All incomes below 1502. are exempted from the tax, and those 
with more than 1502. but less than 4002. are permitted to deduct 
1202. and pay only on the difference. Again, under Schedule D 
the amount is calculated on the average income of the preceding 
three years; but if the profits fall short of this, the difference can 
be recovered, which 4s no slight advantage. 

We often hear it said that the income tax is very unfair. But 
I may remind you of the lines that * 

Whoe’er expects a faultless tax to see, 

Expects what neither is nor e’er shall be. 

The principal objection urged against it is that it taxes temporary 
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end permanent incomes at the same rate. They shade, however, im¬ 
perceptibly into one another, "and it has hitherto been considered 
impossible to find any practicable line of demarcation. Then, again, 
the tax is levied, as we have seen, from the recipients of dividends 
on Government stocks. But the fundholders have a solemn engage¬ 
ment from # Grovernment to pay them annually a particular amount; 
and the only ground on which any deduction can be justified, is that 
the deduction is not theoretically made from the sum paid them, but 
from their income, and in virtue of a general income tax. It would 
be impossible, therefore, to tax them more than any one else, and 
consequently, if any deduction is made, they must have the full 
advantage. The same argument would to a great extent apply to 
Government officials. 

Then, again, as regards land, a very large proportion of the land 
of the country is settled or entailed; and, as the holder has only a 
life interest, he would be entitled to the reduction, if any. Moreover, 
incomes from land and houses are even now practically taxed more 
highly than others, because, though the nominal rate is the same, it 
is taken on the gross and not on the net amount. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that rates fall mainly on land and houses. The con¬ 
tributions from the Imperial exchequer in aid of local rates have of 
late been considerably increased, on the ground that these rates fall 
too heavily on houses and land. Under these circumstances none of 
the alterations which have been proposed have commended themselves 
to Parliament. Indeed, it may be argued that the very inequality 
of the income tax is an advantage, because it tends to remedy the 
inequalities of other imposts. For instance, it is often urged with 
much force that a manufacturer or shopkeeper occupying large 
premises pays heavy rates, which another person with perhaps a 
larger income to a great extent escapes. This inequality is to a 
certain extent compensated for by the income tax. Moreover, as 
the tax has existed since 1842, most of ns have chosen our pro¬ 
fessions or occupations with the full knowledge of the existence of 
the income tax, and have, therefore, no reason'to complain. Still it 
would, I think, be an advantage if the same amount could be levied 
on property, by some rearrangement and increase in the legacy and 
succession duties. 

The Post Office and Telegraph stand together for 8,630,000k, but 
this of course is the gross amount. The working expenses are 
5,680,000k, leaving a very respectable balance. This, however, by 
no means represents profit. The telegraphs, for instance, stand 
for 1,630,000k, and the expenses amount to 1,366,000k, leaving 
apparently 264,000k But in order to purchase the telegraphs the 
country has borrowed more than 11,000,000k, the interest of which 
is 326,000k, so that there was really a loss of 62,000k 
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Ip fact from the time the telegraphs were taken over, twelve years 
ago, the total loss to the State has been more than 1,300,000?; 

So also as regards the Post Office, large sums have been spent; 
and we must know, which we do not, the capital invested, and 
calculate the interest on it, before we can tell what tbe financial 
result really is. 

Tbe telegraphs were taken over by the State in 1870. The Post 
Office is a comparatively ancient institution. It commenced as a 
Government undertaking in the reign of James the First, and the 
accounts have been kept in an unbroken series from 1685 up to the 
present day. 

The total number of letters, cards, and newspapers sent through 
the post is prodigious. Last year it amounted to 1,776,000,0001 
and is rapidly increasing. I need hardly add that the Post Office 
also transacts an immense banking business. 

The Crown lands produced last year 380,000?. This was origin¬ 
ally the source from which the main regular income of the sovereign 
was derived. Upon the accession of George the Third the revenue 
from these lands was surrendered to Parliament in exchange for a 
fixed annual sum, and the same course has been followed by all the 
succeeding sovereigns. At present the revenue from the Crown 
lands and the Queen’s civil list are practically equal, but there are 
manifest advantages in the present system. The Crown lands 
would have been immensely more important, but they were most 
recklessly given away by various sovereigns before the present system 
was instituted. 

Next, we received during the year 1,239,000?. for advances and 
purchases amounting to 34,000,000?. made by the British Government. 
The principal sums advanced are 13,000,000?. to various school 
boards, 8,000,000?. for sanitary purposes, 1,500,000?. for artisans’ 
dwellings, 3,700,000?, for the Suez Canal Shares, and 2,000,000?. for 
harbours. Lastly, there is 1,200,000?. remaining of the 2,000,000?. 
advanced to Sardinia, when she so gallantly joined us during the 
Crimean War. The interest and instalments of this loan, I need 
hardly say, have been and are being regularly paid. It would be out of 
place here to discuss whether tbe system of national advances to local 
bodies is a good one or not. 

The last item on the list is Miscellaneous receipts. The principal 
items are 1,100,000?. repaid to us by India annually on account of 
sums advanced by us for military expenditure undertaken on her 
account, 200,000?. received from the colonies in the same way* 
564,000?. for various other receipts by naval arid military departments, 
140,000?. from the Bank of England for the note isstie, besides which 
there are also a great variety of small sums. 

We now pass to the debit side of the account; and here, under 
the head of Expenditure, the first item which meets us is tbe head 
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of Public Debt, amounting to no less than 29,665,0002.—an enormous 
sum, which however is not, I am happy to say, all expenditure in 
the ordinary sense of the term. In the first place, as has been just 
mentioned, the sum of 34,000,000k has been borrowed in order to be 
re-lent mainly to local authorities. The interest on this is included 
in the 29,665,000k; but, on the other hand, Government receives 
more than P,200,000k of interest on account of these loans, which 
must be deducted. 

Then, again, out of the 29,665,OO0k, 6,379,000k was actual re¬ 
payment of debt. That also must be allowed for, so that the net 
charge for interest of the debt last year really amounted to 22,047,000k 
The calculations are rather intricate, mainly on account of what ore 
called the 6 Terminable Annuities.’ These are sums which the State 
has undertaken to pay for a certain number of years; each such 
yearly payment therefore represents really a certain amount of debt 
repaid. * 

In addition to the 6,379,000k to which I have just alluded there 
are two other smaller, but still considerable, sums, which have also 
gone during the past year in reduction of the debt. It is a fixed 
rule that any surplus which may occur between the revenue and ex¬ 
penditure of the year is devoted to reduction of debt. In 1881 the 
surplus was 933,000k, and there were also various small windfalls, 
amounting to 129,000k ; so that the whole sum devoted last year to 
the redemption of debt was 7,441,000k I dwell particularly on this 
because in Mr. Gladstone’s budget speech he is reported as referring, 
no doubt by a misprint, to ‘ the statement of a reduction of nearly 
7,000,000k of debt in the course of two years.’ The real amount 
paid off has been 7,440,000k in one year. 

This is a respectable sum, and much more than we have generally 
applied, but certainly it is not too large. 

The national debt first appears as a regular portion of the national 
expenditure in 1694, though no doubt it had practically existed long 
before. With some fluctuations, it grew and grew until at the 
close of the great war in 1815 it amounted to nearly 900,000,000k 
—more than all the other national debts of the world put together. 
It seems a singular commentary on our great triumph over Napo¬ 
leon, that while France came defeated out of the war with a debt 
of only about 70,000,000k, we who were victorious had incurred one 
of 900,000,000k 

This enormous sum has been slowly reduced; J>ut at the present 
moment, and even after deducting the amount of the loans made to 
local authorities and the purchase money of the Suez Canal shares, it 
still amounts to 731,000,000k The Americans are setting us a noble 
example and paying their debt off with much greater rapidity. 

We now coiJae to the military forces of the country. The amount 
under this head for 1882 was 29,200,000k, to which must be added 
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70,000?. for the localisation of the forces. This sum at least was 
paid,not spent, during the year; it includes, for instance, 500,000?. 
paid to India as part of the 5,000,000?. which we thought it right 
to contribute towards the Afghan war, which cost altogether more 
than 20,000,000?. It will be remembered that as a contribution 
on otir part towards this war, Sir Stafford Northcote proposed to 
lend 2,000,000?. to India for a certain time without any interest. 
This offer was contemptuously and graphically, though not with strict 
metaphorical accuracy, described by a high Indian authority as * a 
fleabite in the Ocean,’ and eventually the arrangement was cancelled, 
and 5,000,000?. was voted. The military expenditure also includes 
400,000?. for expenses connected with the Transvaal, and 135,000?. 
for the last, let us hope the very last, Kaffir war. 

Some may think that the 1,350,000?. paid last year in liquidation 
of the celebrated 6,000,000?. spent by Lord Beaconsfield in 1878 
ought to have been included. It was of course really a war payment; 
but then almost the whole, I might say the whole, of our national 
debt is a war debt, and on the whole it is therefore more correct not 
to include the 1,350,000?. 

To ascertain the real cost of our military forces we must add the 
pensions, amounting to 40,000?. a year. 

On the other hand, from the 29,270,000?. some deductions have 
to be made. The principal of these is 1,100,000?. which India repaid 
us annually for military expenditure incurred on her behalf. There 
is also a sum of 700,000?. for old military and naval stores and 
other miscellaneous receipts, which must also be deducted from the 
29,270,000?., leaving 27,400,000?. as the actual cost of the army and 
navy, in which sum the army counts for about 17,000,000?,, and the 
navy for 10,400,000?. This large sum is an imperial expense by 
which the entire Empire benefits, and the colonies will doubtless 
one day feel that the whole burden ought not to rest on the mother 
country. 

The collection of the revenue stands for 8,500,000?. Of this 
5,700,000?. is the cost of managing the Post Office and telegraphs, to 
which I have already referred. The balance, 2,800,000?., is spent 
mainly in collecting the customs and inland revenue. It varies but 
little from year to year. 

Next come the Civil Services, which stand for 18,000,000?. From 
this, however, muBt be deducted various receipts amounting to 
2,267,000?., leaving a sum of 15,700,000?., which is really the amount 
spent out of the Imperial Exchequer in governing the country, and, 
out of the whole amount, is the only part which really benefits us 
directly. The expenditure on the army and navy is no doubt de¬ 
fensible ; indeed, I do not say that it is not necessary, in order to 
save us from invasion, and to protect our trade, shipping, and fellow- 
countrymen abroad, but it is not in itself an advantage. It is a 
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preparation against future wars, just as the debt is the result of past 
wars. 

The Civil Service expenses are divided into seven heads or 
Classes. 

The first Class is that of Public Works and Buildings* It 
includes the # House of Commons, all public offices, courts of justice, 
museums, palaces, parks, &c. and amounts to 1,500,000?. The 
second class is composed of salaries and expenses of Civil Departments. 
It includes the Government officials, commissions, paymaster- 
general’s office, stationery office, and many others: the amount is 
2,400,000?., from which must be deducted various receipts amounting 
to 300,00Q?., leaving the net sum of 2,100,000?. The third class is 
that of Law and Justice. It is composed of law charges, the expense 
of carrying on courts of justice, prisons, reformatories, county courts, 
police (the Irish police alone costing 1,500,000?,), and the total 
stands 6,100,000?. We shall, however, come across the salaries of 
the judges and officials under another head; they amount to 590,000?,, 
bringing the outlay to 6,700,000?., from which, however, we must 
deduct various receipts amounting to over 700,000?.^ so that the real 
cost is in round figures 6,000,000?. 

Elementary education stands for 3,800,000?., science and art 
schools 345,000?., Universities 40,000?. Museums cost 140,000?., 
national Galleries 20,000?. There is also a sum of 4,000?. a year 
spent by the State in promoting scientific research. Altogether 
education, science, and art stand for 4,400,000?. The fifth class is 
that of Foreign and Colonial Services. It includes our ambassadors, 
consuls, and other representatives, and amounts altogether to about 
700,000?, and our grant of 78,000?. to Cyprus. This, however, 
is by no means all that Cyprus costs us. The military expenses of 
about 40,000?. a year must be added as well as several other smaller 
amounts, and the total cost one way or another is probably not 
much less than 150,000?. a year. The sixth class is termed ‘Non- 
effective and Charitable Services,’ and costs us. 1,100,000?. It is 
almost entirely made up by our contribution to lunatic asylums 
600,000?., and superannuations 460,000?. Lastly, the seventh class is 
Miscellaneous, and is principally composed of temporary commissions 
and committees; but the whole sum is trifling, being only 56,000?. 
Taking the Civil Services as a whole, there are other items, 
amounting to between one and two millions, which the accounts do 
not enable us to distribute between the different heads. While the 
country increases in population, and every year more and more is 
expected of Government, we must expect that many of the expenses 
will increase, which is all the more reason that we should watch 
them narrowly. 

.We next come to an important but very miscellaneous group 

known as ‘ Other Charges on Consolidated Fund ’ and amounting to 
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1,660,0001. These sums being determined by Acts of Parliam«at«re 
not voted annually. First comes Her Majesty’s pnvypurse 60,0001. 
Then the expenses of the Royal household 325,0001. Thesetwo^ms 
are, as we have seen, atout covered by the process of Cro’mlands. 
The allowances for the othermembers of the Royal Family are 160,0001. 
Then come pensions for naval and military services 40,0001. ;pensi<ms 
for political and civil services 20,0001.; pensions for ju^nal services 
20 0001.; for diplomatic services 8,0001.; hereditary pennons 6,0001., 
other pensions, including a trifling amount for literature, 
n.rfc 20,000£. Then follow various salaries and allowances, 93,0U0t. 
This includes the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 20,0001., the Speaker 
5,0001., and the Irish Queen’s colleges 21,0001. Augments of stipends 

to Scotch clergy 17,0001. . , ,, 

Then come the salaries of judges, county court judges, and other 
officials in the courts of justice, 590,0001. The next item is 270,0001. 
for miscellaneous services. 70,0001. is the cost of the localisation of 
the military forces and ought to go under the head of Army. 

For the present point of view, therefore, the income and expendi¬ 
ture of the country stands, I think, somewhat as follows 


Income. 


Wines and spirits • • 

Beer * • • • 

Tobacco « • * 

Tea, coffee, &c. • • 

Fruit . • * * 

Railway duty t • • 

Carriages, game, and other licences 
Sundry duties and payments . 

Death duties . 

Stamps on deeds . 

„ receipts 
„ bills of exchange 
„ fee 
„ patents. 
v marine insurance 
„ bank notes 
„ sundries « 

Land and house tax • • 

Income tax • * * 

Post office and telegraph 

Less expenses • . • 

Crown lands • • 


Less expense of collection 


. £ 21 , 500,000 

. 8 , 600,000 

. 9,000,000 

. 4 , 300,000 

, 600,000 

. 800,000 

. 1 , 600,000 

427,000 

--— £ 46 , 627,000 

. £7,050,000 

. 2,120,000 

900,000 
760,000 
. 660,000 

200,000 
140,000 
130,000 
310,000 

—-—£12,280,000 
. . 2,726,000 

9,946,000 


2,948,000 

880,000 


£74,786,000 
. 2,840,000 


£8,630,000 

6,682,000 


£71,045,000 
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Exp enjdituhb. 


Sendee of debt . . 

• " 4 

£29,606,000 

Less interest received 

* ■ . * 

1,239,000 



£28,427,000 

Less principal r|paid . . . 

, 

6,380,000 

Actual amount of interest 


-£22,047,000 

Army..... 

. . 

£18,440,000 

Localisation of forces » . . 

* 

70,000 



£18,610,000 

Less receipts 

. . 

1,610,000 



-- £17,000,000 

Navy ..... 

, , 

£10,760,000 

Less receipts . • 


260,000 



—-— £10,500,000 

Civil services— 



Public works and buildings , 

, , 

£1,494,000 

Salaries and expenses of civil departments £2,437,000 


Less receipts . . . 

320,000 




2,117,000 

Law and justice, including £600,000 



salaries . , » 

£6,832,000 


Less receipts . . , 

760,000 




6,082,000 

Elementary education . . 

• * 

3,800,000 

Science and art . . , 


846,000 

Higher education, Museums, &c. , 

. ■ '« 

274,000 

Foreign colonial services . , 

£696,000 


Less .... 

60,000 



•- 

636,000 

Lunatic asylums , , , 

l « 

600,000 

Superannuations . • 

v 1 

460,000 

Her Majesty’s privy purse . , 

• t 

60,000 

„ household 


326,000 

Annuities to Royal Family . 


161,000 

Various pensions 


170,000 

Salaries and allowances , 


90,000 

Miscellaneous. . . . 

• • 

392,000 



16,806,000 

Less various receipts , , 

• * 

1,137,000 



. 16,668,000 1 

To repayment of debt 

£0,380,000 

£66,216,000 

Balance carried forward . , 

360,000 




6,730,000 





The maimer in which the accounts are kept, the modern which 
the money is voted by Parliament, the system under which the 
accounts are ^checked and audited, are all of much interest. The 

1 This amount differs from that'given in the Table on p. 673, mainly because in the 
latter case the fee stamps have been deducted. 
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old Exchequer tallies, for instance, form one of the most curious 
illustrations of the survival of old forms and customs. The tally 
was a willow stick, about five feet long, and roughly squared, 
each side measuring about an inch. On one side the amount 
was indicated by notches; a notch one and a half inch wide 
stood for 1,000/.; one inch 100/.; three-eighths of ^n inch 10/.; 
half of such a notch 1/.; three-tenths of an inch a shilling; a still 
smaller one a penny; and a halfpenny by a small round hole. A 
single cut of a notch stood for half the amount. The stick was then 
split in half through the notches, and one-half of it was given to 
the person making the payment, the other being kept by the 
Government. A large number of old tallies were deposited in the 
vaults under the old House of Commons, and the fire by which it 
was destroyed is said to have been mainly due to them. 

The following figure represents one end of a tally acknowledging 
the receipt of 236/. 4s. 3|c/. on the 25th of October 1739 from one 
Edward'Ironside as a loan to the king at 3 per cent., under the Act 
1 George II. c. 27. 



. jt2 £*( - 


The use of these tallies was not actually abandoned until the 
year 1824. 

Each item of the annual expenditure is first sanctioned by a 
Parliamentary vote ; when all the amounts have thus been approved, 
they are embodied in a bill, known as the Appropriation Bill, the 
passing of which is generally the final business of the Session. At 
the close of the year, the accounts are submitted to a special audit 
department. The Auditor-General writes a report to Parlia¬ 
ment, calling attention to any expenditure which is not strictly 
sanctioned by the votes, or for which there is no sufficient voucher, 
or which,' in fact, is in any way irregular. This report is then 
referred, by the House of Commons, to a special Committee of 
Accounts. The Secretary of the Treasury is always nominated on 
this committee, and some member of great weight is selected as 
chairman. At present Sir Henry Holland admirably performs the 
duty. The Committee considers the Auditor’s report, hearing also 
the views of the department concerned, as to any item of expenditure 
which has been criticised. They then advise the House of Commons 
what should be done in the matter. 

The total expenditure of the country is given in the Statistical 
Abstract at 2/. 9s. a year a head, or about a shilling a week. This, 
however, is calculated on the full sum of 85,000,000/., and the real 
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amount, therefore, is considerably less. A shilling apiece a week does 
not sound much to protect us from foreign foes, and to carry on our 
government at home. But if we look at the total sum paid for taxes, 
how little of it adds to our real happiness! 22,000,000/. goes to 
pay for the wars of the past, 27,000,000/. to prepare for those of 
the future, ^Protection from criminals at home and settlements of 
quarrels amongst ourselves cost us 6,000,000/. 

Out of the whole 85,000,000/., perhaps not more than the odd 
5,000,000/. adds to our real happiness and comfort; the rest is the 
penalty of errors, and insurance against evil. 

1 have been sometimes told that it is a mistake to look at great 
national questions as a matter of £, s. d. Of course it would be a 
mistake to do so exclusively. But pounds, shillings, and pence are 
mere measures. One might as well say that we ought not to attach 
importance to yards, feet, or inches. A pound sterling means so much 
human time, so much labour, so much food for our wives and chil¬ 
dren. Every pound the Government spends comes out of our pockets. 

Now when we talk of 8,000,000/. it runs off our tongue so easily 
that it is very difficult indeed to imagine how much the amount 
really is. But let us consider for a moment what might be 
effected for the advantage of the country with it. During the last 
election a broad sheet was circulated which brings this out very 
forcibly, though some of the items chosen are not exactly those 
which I should myself have selected. 4 We might,’ it said, 4 begin 
by building one hundred churches at 5,000/., one hundred chapels at 
5,000/., two hundred schools at 2,500/., one hundred baths and wash¬ 
houses at 5,000/., fifty infirmaries at 10,000/., ten blocks of indus¬ 
trial dwellings at 10,000/., two hundred cottage hospitals at 1,000/., 
one hundred reformatories at 5,000/., fifty asylums for the blind 
at 5,000/., one hundred people’s parks at 5,000/., and one hundred 
free libraries at 5,000/. We might give to benevolent societies 
500,000/. We might build fifty museums at 5,000/., and we might 
give schooling and books to five hundred thousand children at 1/., 
and one million blankets at 8a. each to comfort poor people in hard 
weather. We might give towards Irish distress 500,000/.; 50/, 
each to ten thousand poor teachers, and 50/. each to ten thousand 
poor curates and dissenting ministers, and yet have a large surplus 
over.’ 

One reason why I have been anxious to call attention to the 
subject, is because our expenditure has been so rapidly rising. If we 
look back only twenty-five years, which is but a short space in the 
history of a nation, we shall find that our military and naval expen¬ 
diture has risen 3,000,000/., and our civil service expenditure more 
than 6,000,000/. As far as the latter, at any rate, is concerned, there is 
much no doubt—the education expenditure, for instance—which few 
would grudge; most of the remainder is due to the grants in aid of 
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kml expenditure, but not the less does this rapid growth require our 
anxious attention. That we may have funds for wise expenditure we 
must economise where we can. In the last number of the Finance 
accounts is contained an interesting comparison between 1882 and 
1857, which was selected as being the first year of peace expendi¬ 
ture after the Crimean War. I have added also the corresponding 
figures for 1880, kindly furnished to me by the Treasury, which are 
interesting as being those of the last year of the late Conservative 
Administration. (See Table opposite.) 

It will be observed that the figures differ considerably from those 
on pp. 2 and 11, the reason being that they give the net amount of 
the taxes on the one side, and the net payments out of taxes on the 
other. For instance, on the credit side the Btamps are less, because 
in this account the fee stamps are not included. On the debit side 
the Treasury has deducted for all receipts, distributing -them under 
the different heads. The Civil Services stand in p. 2 at 18,083,0002., 
from which must be deducted the 70,0002. paid towards the localisa¬ 
tion of the forces, leaving 18,013,0002. as the gross total, composed 
as follows— 

Grants in aid .... £5,391,112 
Elementary education . . . 3,829,695 

Other civil services . . . 8,792,769 

£18,013,000 

The total receipts to be deducted are 2,992,5342., divisible as 
follows, in reduction of Elementary Education Expenditure 35,5582., of 
the Grants in Aid, 236,3642.; and of other Civil Services, 2,720,6122. 

Hence the figures stand as follows— 


Elementary education . 

, 

. £3,829,595 

Less . . , 

* 

35,668 

£3,794,037 

Grants in aid 


. £5,391,112 

Less . . 

* 

236,364 

£5,164,748 

Other civil services , 


. £8,792,769 

Less . . . 

• 

. 2,720,612 

£6,072,167 


The total apparent increase of expenditure since 1858, then, is 
10,000,0002., but of this 3,700,0002. arose from the increase of 
grants in aid of local taxation, and 3,000,0002. from the improve¬ 
ment in national education. The other civil services have risen 
comparatively little, which shows what may be done by care and 
economy. On the other hand, the increase of 5,000,0002. in the 
military charge is very lamentable. It will probably be said that it 
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is small in proportion to that of other great European r Powers. I 
do not propose, however, now to enter into that subject ; my object 
for. the present has been not to discuss the many interesting and 
important questions of policy which are raised by the figures, but 
merely as far as possible to give a clear and succinct account of the 
national balance sheet. c 

The nominal expenditure of 1882 was 85,500,000?., as against 
84,100,000?. in 1880, the last Conservative year, and shows there¬ 
fore an apparent increase of 1,400,000?. If, however, we deduct 
from both years the service of the debt, the figures, as shown in the 
finance accounts, of actual expenditure out of taxes were 45,180,000?. 
for 1882, as against 45,300,000?. for 1880. In considering the cha¬ 
racter of the expenditure, it will be observed also that in 1882 we spent 
350,000?. more on education, and that 175,000?. more was devoted to 
grants in aid of local expenditure; while 1,000,000?. less was devoted to 
military purposes than in 1880. In 1882, there were, moreover, con¬ 
siderable payments for expenditure really incurred under the Conserva¬ 
tive Administration—for instance, 1,350,000?. in repayment of the 
6,000,000?. spent by Lord Beaconsfield’s government in connection 
with the Russo-Turkish war; 500,000?. on account of the Afghan war; 
and 88,000?. for the loan to India &c., making together 1,938,000?., 
to which I am not sure that the South African expenditure should 
not be added. This 1,938,000?., at any rate, ought in reality to 
be deducted for 1882, in which it was paid but not spent, and added 
to those in which it was spent, but not paid. 

Again, there is the 2,000,000?. contributed by Sir Stafford North- 
cote towards the expense of the Afghan war. That was really a military 
expense. If the usual course had been adopted, and it had been granted 
as a vote to India, it would have appeared in the expenditure of the year. 
But Sir Stafford Northcote adopted a peculiar and ingenious device 
of finance. He did not grant the money to India, but lent it to 
India * without interest.’ The principal sum has also since been 
remitted. This then, I maintain, must be added to the.real expen¬ 
diture of 1880, bringing it up to over 47,000,000?. as against 
43,000,000?. in 1882, showing a balance in favour of 1882 of at 
least 4,000,000?.! 

As regards the reduction of the debt in 1880 and 1882, the facts 
are as follows. The nominal amount of the reduction of debt in 
1880waB 5,260,000?., but of this the greater part was taken, not from 
revenue, but from* the balance at the Bank. The expenditure for 
that year was 2,840,000?. more than the revenue, and this amount, 
therefore, must be subtracted. Then again the 2,000,000?. voted to 
India on account of the Afghan war was borrowed, and must there¬ 
fore be allowed for. Taking these two sums, amounting together to 
4,840,000?., from the 5,260,000?., we get 420,000?. as the real reduc¬ 
tion of debt. On the other hand, in 1882, the reduction of debt 
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out of income was 6,380,000/.,* besides which there wag a surplus of 
350,000/. Tlie reduction of debt was, therefore, 6,830,000/. in 
1882, against 420,000/. in 1830, a difference in favour of 1882 of no 
less than 6,410,000/.! 

The two accounts will stand as follows— 


18fl) 

Dfbt repaid 

Less borrowed for India . 

. *6,2(50,000 
. 2,000.000 

Excess of expenditure on income. 

3,200,000 
. 2,840,000 

Real reduction of debt 

420,000 

1882 

Debt repaid 

Excess of income on expenditure. 

. *0,380,000 
360,000 

Real reduction of debt . 

. 0,730,000 


John Lubbock. 

2 The total reduction of debt in 1882 was 7,400,000?. the difference coming mainly 
from the surplus of 1881. 
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<WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY SON?' 

In how many hundreds of English homes this question is asked every 
day of the year; and, alas! how very seldom is the answer, even 
mentally, satisfactory. 

Let us first see if we can discover the causes of this difficulty in 
answering what appears at first sight a plain question, and one easy 
of solution, and then try to suggest a means of dealing with it suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Now, the causes may be briefly dealt with under the following 
heads: 

1. A general increase of population, and the absence of a corre¬ 
sponding and proportionate increase in the number of appointments 
in the army, navy, the Government departmental offices, and the 
Church. 

2. A more general diffusion of wealth amongst the upper and 
lower middle classes, which has caused a great accession to the ranks 
of those who desire that their children, if not themselves, should be 
classed as gentlefolks. 

Many families which, fifteen or twenty years ago, never dreamed 
of sending their sons into the army, the navy, or into any occupations 
other than trade, now furnish quite a host of competitors at the~ex- 
aminations held by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

3. The very limited field for the successful and satisfactory em¬ 
ployment of youths belonging to the upper classes, in honourable 
situations connected directly with commercial or|financial business. 

Although it may be urged that persons of good family and high 
birth have hot only succeeded as directors of joint-stock 'companies, 
but have also made fortunes on the Stock Exchange, earned a liveli¬ 
hood as promoters arid secretaries of commercial enterprises, and even 
served long apprenticeships as clerks in mercantile firms, still it can¬ 
not be held that ‘ the occupation is desirable, the ambition lofty, or 
the result worthy of men of that class and education. Neither by 
education, nor by habits and early surroundings, are youths of the 
upper classes fitted for such work. Many of the best years of a young 
man’s life are wasted iD an attempt to adapt him to uninteresting 
mercantile business routine, and to habits of thought and Action 
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entirely foreign to his former dreams, desires, and, indeed, to his very 
nature. 

4. The defective system of general education, which, adopted in 
times gone by, has not been sufficiently modified to cope with the 
necessities arising out of altered circumstances. 

5. The desire of every one, from the small farmer and tradesman 
upwards, to give such an education to their sons as will engender a 
distaste of the life led by the parents, and a desire either to become 
rich more rapidly, and with less labour, or to do as little work as the 
funds at their disposal will admit. 

6. The fact that thousands of foreigners, chiefly Germans of good 
education and apt in business, are employed by mercantile houses 
throughout this country. As they come over here to learn English 
and English modes of doing business, and as these foreigners accept, 
and can live upon, salaries on which any young Englishman would 
starve. The conditions of competition are most unequal. 

Having now enumerated most of the causes, let us see if we can 
trace the results. By some such means we shall find it more easy to 
discover, or at any rate to suggest, a remedy for the evil. 

Let us suppose that our Son has arrived at the age of twelve, and 
that we have not yet made up our mind what is to be his future oc¬ 
cupation in life. Now, at that age it is moat difficult—and, indeed, 
almost impossible in very many instances—to find out his physical 
capabilities, mental capacity, or moral qualifications to an extent 
sufficient to enable a parent to decide on the lad’s future career. 
In former times a country gentleman could he almost certain of 
sending his son either into the army, or the navy, or of educating him 
specially for the Church or the Bar. Now, however, the avenues 
leading to these professions are crowded with applicants outbidding 
one another; not in the sound, educational, and personal qualifica¬ 
tions suitable to the successful pursuit of their future profession ; but 
crammed with superficial knowledge, and with such generalities and 
answers to fi catch ’ questions as will enable them to scrape through 
the examinations and obtain the requisite places in the list of accepted 
competitors. 

Twenty years ago almost every gentleman of good family and 
moderate income used to manage somehow to get the name of one of 
his sons placed on the books of one or other of the great public 
schools, and in many instances, even before the age of ten, lads wf®e 
promised commissions in the army or a nomination in the navy. The 
course of education was generally to send boys to* a private school 
till they attained the age of twelve, then to a public school, where 
generally four or five years were spent in obtaining sufficient educa¬ 
tion in classical knowledge to enable them to translate correctly a 
Latin, and perhaps a Greek inscription in after years. The chief 
acquirements at public schools have generally been one or two life- 
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long friends, many acquaintances, and considerable practice in cricket, 
football, or rowing, according to the prevailing taste in the school. 
The chief advantages gained by a public-school education consist in 
the development of character, and the rubbing down of the sharp 
comers which would otherwise have made difficult and painful the 
lad’s entrance into ‘ the world ’ as a man. 

But for all practical purposes lads learn at most of bur high-class 
public schools nothing, or next to nothing^ which will enable them to 
enter direct from school into the business of life, or into any of the 
professions. Thus at the age of seventeen—and often, indeed, at 
eighteen—the young man has to be sent to some cramming establish¬ 
ment, where the special knowledge which is necessary to enable him 
to enter upon active life is packed into his brain in such a manner, 
and under such conditions, as that in less than a year it is found 
to have all oozed out, and left the brain in a state of confusion— 
if not of absolute disease. 

Education—if it be deserving of such a name—of this nature 
frequently succeeds in landing a young man at the foot of the ladder 
in the profession which in most cases has been chosen for him; 
but it has not in any way fitted him to get higher by means of 
special acquirements. When the lad joins the army the country 
pays him ; although for many months he can render no service, being 
obliged to learn his drill, and the many details of regimental life 
and administration which could easily have been taught him before 
joining. In the navy this remark does not apply to the same extent; 
as boys join the training-ship at an early age, and imbibe habits of 
discipline. At the same time they obtain a thoroughly nautical, 
and an excellent practical education. In neither of these cases, 
however, has the lad received any training to fit him for active 
service in the field 6r in works of an exploratory nature. The result 
is, that instead of being independent of all help when they find 
themselves thrown for the first time entirely on their own resources, 
they are helpless, are disgusted or disheartened at the discomforts 
which a very little knowledge would have caused to disappear, and 
are far less efficient in their profession than if camp life hud formed 
a part of their training as boys. 

Frequently it occurs that the lad either fails to win his com¬ 
mission in one of the professions of arms, to obtain practice at the 
Bar, to enter into the (rbvemment service in any form, or even into 
holy orders. If this failure happens, as it too frequently does 
happen, he is generally looked upon as a 4 black sheep,’ and be is 
shipped off to America or to the Colonies to make his own way. 
And under what conditions or chances of success is the unfortunate 
lad sent? Has he been educated or trained in any way for the 
struggle for life which he has to make against nature, or with men 
armed with long colonial experience, and whose antecedents have 
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made them strong for the battle, and well-fitted to run in the 
race for wealth. 

How heavily weighted is the well-born, half-educated young 
English boy, and what a small chance he has of success under such 
circumstances! How often is the poor young man blamed for want 
of pluck, perseverance, or patience, when the fault should properly 
be laid to the charge of those who so recklessly launched him into 
such a life, badly prepared, mentally and morally, and so miserably 
equipped for the work. 

In most cases the parents or guardians consider that they have 
done sufficient and what is right, if they procure a dozen letters of 
introduction to colonial magnates, or to men who have made ‘ their 
pile,’ as it is termed. The lad arrives with a perfect outfit suitable 
for anything except for his future mode of existence; he presents 
one or two of his letters of introduction, and perhaps is asked to 
dinner by some of the persons to whom the letters are addressed; 
but if he should expect material help from Buch quarters he is 
lamentably mistaken. Most of the successful men in the colonies 
began with nothing ; had neither money nor letters of introduction 
themselves, and the fashion is to look with little favour on youngsters 
who lean upon such means of commencing colonial life. 

What then remains for the lad to do ? He soon finds that 
hotel life, club life, and the expenses of hoarding houses have 
made a serious diminution in the limited funds at his disposal; 
and, after trying by means of advertisements, &c., to obtain em¬ 
ployment, he discovers that the only way open to him is to buy a 
horse, and diminish his wardrobe and kit to the smallest possible 
compass, comprising only a change of clothes. Thus equipped he 
starts off up country. Hundreds of miles must often he travelled 
before he can find any settler willing to let him learn his work 
without other remuneration than bis board and lodging. He thus 
finds himself associated in daily life with men mostly of hut little 
education and no refinement, and chiefly of a class much inferior 
to his own. If he he obliging he may soon, if also patient and 
good-tempered, adapt himself to the rough ‘ horse play ’ and prac¬ 
tical jokes which are usually the portion of ‘new chums.’ If he be 
intelligent, indefatigable, a good rider, and handy, he will probably 
get on with the owner or the overseer, and at the first vacancy he 
may hope to be admitted on the ‘permanent hands* pay-sheet* 
This done, it should depend then only on his steadiness and ability 
to rise in position as well as in emoluments. But at what a cost 
of friction, and loss of time, will be not have earned his reward! 
And who have been bis companions during all these years, and how 
much of his educational or natural refinement has been retained 
after living such an animal life for so many years ? 

Let us now follow such a lad through the various stages of a 
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colonial life, if instead of electing to goon a pastoral station he 
should decide on buying an agricultural ‘ plot/ and should nettle on 
it as a farmer. After repeated delays and much heartburning he 
obtains his land-grant, and arrives on his property, which we will 
suppose is situated in what is by courtesy termed the ( settled 
districts.’ Although this expression might convey to hie, English mind 
that there would be a fair sprinkling of settlers in the neighbourhood, 
the truth will only dawn upon him, when, after riding for hours, he 
may succeed in discovering here and there a * weather-board ’ or * log ’ 
hut surrounded by a patch of cultivation with black stumps of trees 
two feet high, Standing all over the fields, and a want of tidiness 
which grates unpleasantly on his English farming education, if he 
should have had any. 

Discouraged at the loneliness and desolation of the scene, and 
utterly bewildered as to what are the first steps to be taken, and 
how to take them, he seeks for some man who will help him to 
build his ‘humpy,’ or bark hut, and who will show him how to 
begin to get something into the land, prior to getting something 
out of it. If it be heavily timbered, of course the trees must 
be cut down, the tops and branches and useless timber rolled 
together and left to dry for some months prior to burning them. 
The other trees, if they can be made saleable, have to be felled, 
rolled and dragged from the field. The grass and weeds have to be 
cut, dried, and burned, and then the land has to be fenced. Now, 
what education has this poor young man had which will enable him 
at once to set about this work ? and yet in most instances he 
must do it or part of it with his own hands, if ever he is to 
succeed. In order to get the maximum of work out of a colonial 
labourer, the employer must not only know how things ought to 
be done, but be able and willing to take off his coat and show how 
he wishes the work to be executed. 

Let us pass over the first few weeks of our young farmer’s colonial 
life on his property, and look in upon him as he sits down to his 
supper half an hour after sundown. He has been, or ought to have been, 
out in the field at sunrise, having breakfasted beforehand, and he is 
now tired out with his long day’s work, and having no one except his 
cook or his labourer with whom he could talk, and being too sleepy to 
read or write, he goes to bed as soon as, having due respect to his 
digestion, he dares. And this must be the round of his life for years, 
for even if he should be rich enough to be able to absolve himself from 
any participation in the manual labour on the estate, he must be on 
the ground, and in the exercise of active supervision all the working 
hours of the day. Neither can he look forward to much, if to any, 
companionship or social gatherings in connection with his neighbours. 
In the colonies most men engaged in the struggle to win riches 
from mother earth are too tired for visiting or receiving visits in 
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the evening; and even if a man does look in on his neighbour occa¬ 
sionally, it is chiefly to have a drink, and to talk about such 
matters as are more suited to the mind of half-educated rustics than 
to the requirements of a man bom a gentleman, and educated as an 
English gentleman generally is. 

Now, in f setting out plainly the discomforts and disadvantages 
of a colonial life to young gentlemen, it must not be at all under¬ 
stood, or even inferred that life in the oolonies is not a fine, and 
perhaps even a noble profession for young men of good family. On 
the contrary, it would be most advisable both in their own interests 
as well as in the interests of our dear old England, the colonies, and 
the British Empire generally, that hundreds of such young men 
should select some of our colonies as fitting fields for a laudable 
ambition to leave a highly-respected name behind them. 

But what is to be lamented is that there are at present no places 
either in England or in the colonies where the education of lads could 
be commenced and completed in such a manner that the first severe 
trials experienced by a 4 new chum ’ may be in part if not wholly 
obviated. It may still be urged that, even if the educational and 
preparatory stages be satisfactorily surmounted, young men would 
still have to come face to face with the difficulty of finding employ¬ 
ment for themselves and their capital immediately on arrival in the 
colony. Moreover, it maybe Baid that to possess herds of cattle, 
flocks of sheep, and to farm a certain number of acres can be of no 
benefit to any one except to the man himself; that money can be 
made in trade or on the Stock Exchange at home without the 
discomforts attendant on the first few years of a colonial existence; 
and that after all, money-making, although good for the individual, 
can hardly be termed a laudable ambition, or as being of advantage 
to Imperial interests. 

To enable us to consider the conditions of life under which a 
lad would enter on a new existence in each of the colonies, and 
to consider with greater ease the chances which a young man of 
gentle birth would have of being able to cause the good influences, 
arising out of his personal character and habits, to make themselves 
felt in political life as well as in the society of which he is a member, 
it is necessary to have travelled in almost all, or to have lived in 
some of the colonies; so as to able to gauge, with some degree of 
accuracy, the high appreciation and the innate consideration which is, 
even at first, accorded to Buch men of steady habits and refinement 
wherever they may find themselves in the British Empire. 

The contrast to the masses is so great, that the conduct end habits 
of most new-comers of that class from England form the subject of 
much comment in the neighbourhood for some time after their arrival. 
Colonists are, generally speaking, quick in their instincts as to the 
character of those with whom they are brought in contact. A young 
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matv careful to avoid doubtful society, and showing an earnest inten- 
f km to make bis way in an honest manner, is treated with arespect 
Which in ashort time amounts to deference. The outcome of ibis 
feeling is frequently shown in the form of a requisition from the re¬ 
spectable people of his town or district to allow himself to be brought 
forward as their representative in the House of Assembly*. 

It is needless to point out to any one who knows anything about 
colonial politics and politicians the almost magic influence exercised in 
either House by the temperate, educated, and reined language of an 
English gentleman of ordinary power and ability. The mixture of leaven 
of this description, even in small quantities, must raise the Whole tone 
of debate, and must elevate the aims and objects of the Legislature. 

But in order to prepare a man for entrance into public life in 
the colonies, with the laudable object before him of raising the 
standard of morality, whether political, commercial, or social, it is 
necessary that some training should be given to the lad in this 
country ; so that he may at once be able to grasp the principles of 
political economy and take a wide view of all the burning questions 
of the day. In the education of an intending colonist a close study 
not only of the geography and geology of the land of his future home, 
but also the history and the laws of the colony, should form a portion 
of the curriculum. In short, to be a colonist should be to follow the 
profession of colonisation and settlement; and at the age of fourteen 
the education of the lad ought to be conducted in such a manner as 
to enable him, at seventeen or eighteen, to go from England to the 
colony of his choice, fully prepared to take his place in the ranks of 
that fine army of Englishmen who have won, and are still winning 
daily battles against those rebellious portions of English lands which 
only require pluck, perseferance, and knowledge to make them teem 
with a thriving and happy population of our countrymen. 

It is encouraging to know that an educational establishment of 
this type will be shortly called into existence. A long lease has been 
obtained of a considerable tract of land in the South of England, 
suitable in eveiy way for the successful carrying out of a thorough 
system of education, embracing everything necessary to prepare 
youngsters for direct entry into colonial life. Another step in this 
direction has been recently taken, by the creation of a special eettle- 
ment in one of the colonies for young men of the upper classes. The 
object is to settle, on a large area of good land, a fair sprinkling of 
young Englishmensf education and refinement, who will gradually 
act as an attraction to that portion of the country of a working 
population. The plan is to build a boarding-hohse is a central 
position in the block set apart for the special settlement? the house 
to toC roughly furnished and managed as a proprietary club ; the 
management and discipline to be in the hands of a gentleman who, 
though brought up in England, hat colonial experience, and who 
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would advise^he young men as to the best mode of dealing with 6uch 
lands as they might be able to acquire. In this manner young men 
would be able to continue to live with their equals, to accustom 
themselves gradually to the hard life of a settler, and to develop 
their property under the supervision of an experienced gentleman of 
their own qjpas in society. This life in common would obviate 
many of the evil-*, the discomforts, and the difficulties attendant on 
the first stages of colonial life. After two years the young man should 
have built hie own house, and thus made room for a successor to his 
place in the general home. 

The scheme is by no means a novel one; but it is believed to be 
now for the first time about to be put into a practical form, and carried 
out in a thoroughly businesslike manner. The whole question is one 
of the utmost interest, not only to parents and guardians of the 
upper classes in this country, but also to statesmen in our various 
colonies, who will be able to discern in this immigration an additional 
strand to the rope which every Englishman must hope will long bind 
with strong though silken ties the colonies to the mother-country. 
That such additional strands are required in some of the colonies no 
one who knows them or their politics can doubt. Many acts of the 
Imperial Government have, alas 1 tended to a belief that it was the 
desire of the mother-country to cast off her offspring, or at any rate 
to loosen the cordial relations and sentimental ties which until 
recently always bound England to her colonies. 

It is most lamentable that, even amongst people of education 
and much general knowledge, there should exist not only an 
utter indifference to, but also a crass ignorance qjf most, if not of all, 
of our colonies. Often one meets people who could not describe geo¬ 
graphically any one of our dependencies, an#who much less know any¬ 
thing of their climate or suitability for settlement. What a change 
would occur if to become a colonist or a settler were to belong to a noble 
profession 1 How eagerly would parents, guardians, sisters, brothers, 
and even cousins read and learn all that could .be learnt about the 
colonies to which their belongings had gone ! Thus, in sentiment at 
any rate, would our colonies be treated, and thought of, and considered 
as an integral part of that vast British Empire over which the sun 
never sets, and which has been created by those brave, bold, and ad* 
venturous men who felt a desire to conquer new worlds, and that the 
old world was too small for their ambition or their energies. Then 
should we see colonists not only glad to get back to the * eld country,’ 
but keeping up a warm and an affectionate interest in all matters, 
political or social, which could affect her. Then would old England 
be able to feel quite sure that the iolonies, her.childxeu* would treat 
an attack upon her as an insult to their parent. Then should we see 
colonial legislation less narrow in its conception, less restrictive in 
its operation, and less injurious in its effects upon commerce. In 
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maNbg these observations it must not be supposed that there is wj 
cUswe to blame colonial legislators as a body* It cannot, howeyer, 
b^reaeOnaHy expected that men whose lives have been foe the most 
part spent in the 6 bush ’ and in the active pursuit of business, o&n 
suddenly become masters of political economy, or fit to disentangle 
the web of difficult questions which are the natural outcome of the 
creation of new worlds, and of new centres of civilisation and commerce* 
The wonder is that so few mistakes are made; and that the invari¬ 
able contests which must always arise between capital and labour 
have been so successfully and so peaceably arranged. 

A great object will have been attained if, through a perusal of 
this article, attention is more closely drawn to 4 Greater Britain ’ 
and to the new gates opened to avenues leading to a manly and 
healthy existence, with aims worthy of any man calling himself an 
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isaiah of Jerusalem: 

G-obthe’s account of beauty is surely the best that has ever been 
given of it: Das Schone ist eine Manifestation geheimer i! fatwr- 
gesetze 9 die uns ohne dessen Erscheinung ewig waren verborgen 
geblieben . c The beautiful is a manifestation of secret laws of nature, 
which, but for its apparition, would have for ever remained hidden 
from us/ Nothing can be truer; we may remember it every tame 
that we look on a lovely face, every time (still more) that ire regard 
a fine work of literature. Yes; what is beautiful attracts us and 
delights us by virtue of natural laws; but these laws are secret, we 
cannot draw out the recipe for making the beautiful from them; when, 
however, the beautiful meets us, and we are attracted and delighted 
by it, then we find that here we have them manifested. Now the at¬ 
traction and delight from what is beautiful is thus, as we see, a 
natural force, and it is moreover one of the most powerful natural 
forces that act upon mankind. When therefore we have succeeded 
in enlisting it in support of conduct and religion, we have enlisted a 
most potent auxiliary. But furthermore, when we have once got this 
auxiliary, it is necessary to remember that there is something secret 
and incalculable about its nature. We do not know how it is origin¬ 
ated ; we cannot break it up and be sure of being able to produce it 
afresh by methods of our own; if we tamper with it, we are likely to 
lose it. There it is at present, and it is of a most subtle and fugitive 
nature; let us treat it, therefore, with all respect. 

Thoughts of this' kind pass through my mind as I turn over the 
pages of the revised version of the New Testament. Our established 
version comes to us from an age of singular power, and has great 
beauty. This beauty is a source of great power. Use andwonthave 
further added to the power of this beauty by attaching to the old 
version a thousand sentiments and associations. Altogether, a force 
of the utmost magnitude has come into being. .The sevigerg seem 
to me to have been insufficiently aware either of de nature of thl« 
force, or of its'importance and value. They too^ either 

as if they had the recipe, if thty broke up beauty and 

sentiment attaching to the old version, for this force 

afresh themselves, or else as if the force wae a matter of no great 
importance. In either case they are mistaken. The beauty of the 
old version is * a manifestation of secret laws of nature/ and neither 
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tiie tmmm nor any of us can be tore of finding the recipe, if we destroy 
thk manifestation, for compounding another as good. And if we think 
that its beauty does not much matter, then we have nature against 
us $ for a manifestation of beauty is a manifestation of laws of nMwre. 

The Dean of Chichester has attacked the revisers with exceeding 
great vehemence, and many of his reasons for hostility t% them I do 
not share. But when he finally fixes on a test-passage and condemns 
them by it, he shows, I must say, a genuine literary instinct, a true 
sense for style, and brings to my mind that to him it was given 
to produce, long ago, in an Oxford prize-poem, that excellent line 
describing Petra which Arthur Stanley used to praise so warmly— 

A rose-red city, half as old as time. 

The Dean of Chichester takes for his test the well-known passage in 
the first chapter of .the Second Epistle of Peter: ‘And beside this, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue know¬ 
ledge; and to knowledge temperance ; and to temperance patience; 
and to patience godliness; and to godliness brotherly kindness; and to 
brotherly kindness charity.’ By this work of the old translators he 
then places the work of the revisers: ‘ Yea, and for this very cause 
adding on your part all diligence, in your faith supply virtue; and 
in your virtue knowledge; and in your knowledge temperance; and in 
your temperance patience ; and in your patience godliness; and in 
your godliness love of the brethren; and in your love of the brethren 
love.’ In merely placing these versions side by side, the Dean of 
Chichester thinks that he has done enough to condemn the revised 
version. And so, in truth, he has. 

That is to say, he has done enough to condemn it as a substitute 
for the old version. He has made evident, by a startling example, 
how it has not the power of beauty and sentiment attaching to the 
old version, and can never have it. The instinct of self-preservation 
in humanity will make us retain the old Version which has this 
power. If by an act of authority the new version could be made to 
supersede the old and the old to go out of use, a blow would be struck 
at religion in this country far more dangerous to it than the hindrances 
with which it has to contend now—beer-shops, Dissent* Ritualism, 
the Salvation Army, and the rest of the long and sad list. The new 
enemy would be indifference; an ever-growiDg indifference to a New 
Testament which failed to delight and move men like the old, audio fix 
its phrases in their memory. * Thou wilt not leave his soul in Hides, 4 
is never likely, we may depend upon it, vir&m volitate pet ora* 

The revisers have been led away by a very natural desire to 
correct all the mistakes of the old version, and to make a version which 
should be perfectly accurate. When once one is engaged, indeed, in 
a task like that of the revisers, the desire to alter is sure to gTOW 
* upon one as one proceeds, the * offendimlum of scrupulousness,* as 
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Butler calk it, is sure to increase; untilat last one is capable of 
forgetting that even the aorist was made for man and not man for the 
aorist, and of waging against the past tenses of the old version an 
often pedantic war. To have'fallen into this couise of proceeding is so 
natural, that I will by no mea n s make it a matter of reproach against 
the revisers: probably, had I been one of them, I should have fallen 
into it myself. But it .would have remained none the less true that 
this is just one of those cases where * the half,’ as the Greek proverb 
says, Vis more than the whole; ’ and that, by resisting the impulse to> 
alter, by never forgetting that the object in view was not to make a 
perfectly accurate translation, but to preserve unimpaired theforce 
of beauty and sentiment residing in the old version at the same time 
that one made such corrections as were indeed necessary—only by 
submitting to these conditions was real success possible to the revisers. 
As it is, they have produced a work excellently fitted to help and in¬ 
struct, in reading the New Testament, all who do not know Greek $*- 
a work which in this way will be of invaluable usefulness, and from 
which every reader will probably import for his own use into his New 
Testament such corrections as seem to him urgently needed. But 
they have not done that which they were meant to do: they have 
not given us a version which is just the old version improved, and 
which can take the place of it. In fact, a second company of revisers 
is now needed to go through the recent revision, and to decide 
what of it ought to be imported into the established version, and 
with what modifications. ✓ 

Meanwhile the time approaches for the revised version of the Old 
Testament, also, to make its appearance. Before it comes, let us say 
to ourselves and say to the revisers that the principal books of the 
Old Testament are things to be deeply enjoyed, and which have been 
deeply enjoyed hitherto. It is not enough to translate them accu¬ 
rately ; they must be translated so as also to be deeply enjoyed, and 
to exercise the power of beauty and of sentiment which they have 
exercised upon us hitherto. Correct information by itself, as Butler 
profoundly says, is ‘really the least part’of education ; just as re¬ 
ligion, he adds, ‘ does not consist in the knowledge and belief even of 
fundamental truths.’ No; education and religion, says Butler, con¬ 
sist mainly in our being brought by them ‘ to a certain temper and 
behaviour.’ Nbw, if we are to be brought to a temper and behaviour, 
our affections must be engaged; and a force of beauty or of senti¬ 
ment ^requisite for engaging them. . p .- ^ ' 

Correct rendering is very often conspicuously absent from our 
authorised version of the Old Testament; far more often and for 
more conspicuously, ind d, than from our authorised version of the 
New. Correct infeomation as to the meaning, therefbre,&r oftener 
fails us in reading or hearing the Old Testament; and the need for 
revision is great. But what a power is in the words as they stand , 



as we may often comprehend them, impd^ 
attach a clear meaningte them! 'We o^Boet tiito^ at 
any mte,with truths which have a surpassing gnmdetir and Worth 
for tta ? and they lend themselves to the connexion with a splaadonr 
of march and sound worthy of the great objects with which we 
connect them. Take, for instance, the two short lassons^fxom Isaiah 
which we hear in church on Christmas Bay. Hardly any one can 
feel that he understands them clearly as he hears them read; indeed, 
as they now are, they cannot be understood clearly. But they 
connect themselves strikingly and powerfully with the great event 
which the festival of Christmas commemorates, and theyhave a 
magnificent glow and movement. ‘ For every battle of the warrior 
is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood f but this 
shall be with burning and fuel of fire/ No one of us understands 
clearly what this means, and indeed a clear meaning is not to be got 
out of the words, which are a mistranslation. Yet they delight 
the ear, and they move us. Professor Robertson Smith brings an 
amended translation: 6 For the greaves of the warrior that stampeth 
in the fray, and the garments rolled in blood, shall be cast into the 
fire as fuel for the flame/ Yes, we understand; but the charm of the 
thing is rudely shaken. Mr. Cheyne brings us a translation more 
close and correct still: ‘ For every boot of him that trampleth noisily, 
and the cloak rolled in blood, are for burning, the fuel of fire/ The 
charm has altogether vanished, if we receive these words to super¬ 
sede the old words; the charm has vanished, never to return. 

Mr. Cheyne and Professor Kobertson Smith read their Isaiah in 
the original Hebrew, and in the Hebrew they enjoy him. Their 
translation of him, like their notes and commentaries on bjm, are 
designed to give correct and exact information as to his meaning. 
But such correct information is in the present case, ap Butler has told 
us, ‘ really the least part ’ of the matter; the main thing is the effect 
of a wonderful work of poetry and prophecy upon the soul and spirit. 
And this they themselves, as I have said, get by reading it in the 
Hebrew. But the mass of English readers, who know no Hebrew, 
how are they to get as fully as possible, for their soul and spirit, the 
effect of this wonderful work ? Granted that they get some of it even 
from the present imperfect translation of our Bibles; but we must 
allow that they do not and cannot get it at all fully. Such trans¬ 
lation as that of which I have quoted specimens above, will Slot give 
it them more fully. It will give them more correct knowledge of 
Isaiah’s meaning; but his effect upon their soul and spiritit will 
even impair, and render legs than it is now. < What is to be done ? 
Can nothing be done to give it to them more fully ? ; : 

Such is the question which with the revised v^ the New 
Testament in my, hands, and the revised ^ the Old Testament 

in prospect, I keep asking myself about Isaiah. Taking him merely 
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as poetry and literatme^which is I readilyadd, to take 
him in hismtarety*—I consider the*qtwstion very important. I rate 
the value of the operation of podary and literature upon manV minds 
extremely high; and from no poetary mid literature, not even from our 
own Shakespeare andMilton, great as they iia?e aiid our own as they are, 
have I received so mueh delight and stiaaultis a* from Homer and 
Isaiah* To fcnow, in addition to one’s native literature, * great poetry 
and literature not of home growth, is an influence of the highest 
value; it widens one’s range. The Bible has thus been an influence 
of the highest value for the nations of Christendom. And the effect 
of Hebrew poetry can be preserved and transferred in a foreign lan¬ 
guage, as the effect of other great poetry cannot. The effect of Homer, 
Hie effect of Dante, is and must be in great measure lost in a translation, 
because their poetry is a poetry of metre, or of rhyme, or both; and 
the effect of these is not Teally transferable. A man may make a good 
English poem with the matter and thoughts of Homer or Dante, 
may even try to reproduce their metre, or to reproduce their rhyme ; 
but the metre and rhyme will be in truth his own, and the effect will 
be his, not the effect of Homer or Dante. Isaiah’s, on the other hand, 
is a poetry, as is well known, of parallelism ; it depends not on metre 
and rhyme, but on a balance of thought, conveyed by a corresponding 
balance of sentence ; and the effect of this can be transferred to 
another language. Hebrew poetry has in addition the effect of asson¬ 
ance and other effects which cannot perhaps be transferred; but its main 
effect, its effect of parallelism of thought and sentence, can. I ask 
myself, therefore, this question : How can the effect of this best of 
a great poetry and literature, an effect of the highest worth and 
power, an effect which can in a great degree be preserved in transla¬ 
tion, and which our old version does preserve, but renders imperfectly 
—how, to the mass of English people, who do not know Hebrew, 
may the effect of Isaiah be so rendered and conveyed as that they 
may feel it most fully ? 

First and foremost in importance, for the attainment of such an 
end, is this rule—that the old version is not to be departed from with¬ 
out necessity. It comes from a great flowering-time of our litera¬ 
ture, and has created deep and powerful sentiments; it is still the 
prime agent on which we have to rely for the attainment of our prime 
object, that Isaiah may be enjoyed fully. Increase of knowledge 
enables us to see mistakes in the old version and to correct them; but 
only mistakes, reed mistakes, should be corrected, and they should be 
corrected gently. I once said that I would forbear ^ old 

version of Isaiah where it made sense, whether the ser^made was that 
of the original- or not. I went too far; where the- sense ^given by the 
old version is another sense from that of the origh^elteration is re¬ 
quired. But we should use a large and liberal s^nt in judging what 
constitutes a departure from the sense of the original# If the general 
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mm is preserved, we should be satined. We should regard our* 
selve&aa called to a trial of skill in which hesuooeeds best who renders 
the original most literally and exactly. At least, if we choose to en¬ 
gage in a trial of skill of such & kind, we should say to ourselves that 
all we can hope to produce in this way is what may be adled aids 
to the study of Isaiah—capable of being of great use. perhaps, to 
students; but the mass of mankind are not students, and the mass 
of mankind want something quite different. To meet the wants of 
the mass of mankind, our trial of ekill must be, to succeed in altering 
as little as possible and yet altering enough; and in altering enough* 
and yet leaving the reader with the impression that we have not 
altered at all, or hardly at all. Only thus can our revised version, 
under the actual conditions of the ease, have charm; and it is essential 
that it should have charm. 

The first chapter of Isaiah really and strictly requires, for our 
purpose as thus laid down, three changes, and three changes only. 
In verse 17, relieve the oppressed should be correct the oppressor ; 
in verse 25, thy tin should be thine alloy ; and in verse 31, for the 
maker of it we should read his ivorh Two or three other very slight 
changes besides may be desirable, in order to bring out the effect 
better ; but these are the only changes which can be called indis¬ 
pensable. To re-write the chapter, if the reader we have in view is 
the great public, not the sifting and curious student, is fatal. If 
the authorised version had succeeded in giving the chapters which 
follow as happily as in giving the first chapter, the task of a re¬ 
viser would be easy indeed. But this high standard of success is 
not maintained; and consequently, in tbe chapters which follow, there 
is much more need of change than in the first chapter. Still our 
rule should always be to alter as little as possible. What "can be 
gained, or rather what is not lost, by changing, ‘ But Ahaz said, I will 
not ask, neither will I tempt the Lord,’ into, * But Ahaz said, I will 
not ask, neither will I put Jehovah to the test ’ ? Here no change 
was needed at all. Where change is needed, our ideal should be a 
case such as one which is presented in the 16th verse of the 30th 
chapter, where the change of a letter* is all that is required to effect 
a needful improvement, and to effect it admirably. * 

Undoubtedly the use of Jehovah or Jahve , instead of The Lord , is 
inadmissible in a version intended, not to be scanned by students, but 
to be enjoyed by the mass of readers. Jehovah and Jahve have a 
mythological sound, and to substitute them for The Lord .disturbs 
powerful sentiments long and deeply established already. The Eternal 
is in itself a better equivalent than The Lord for Jehovahyib is adopted 
in ane, of the French versions* And in many of the familiar texts 
whfeh a man has present to his mind and haktually dwells upon, he 
wil do well to adopt it; he will find that it gives to the text a fuller 

* Fly for jU*. 
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and deeper significant there are combinations to which it 
does not lend itself without Sfee difficulty, and to which The Lord 
lends itself better; and at any rate, to banish this .accustomed reading, 
and to substitute for it everywhere The Eternal* would be too radical 
a change. There would be more loss to the sentiment, from the dis¬ 
turbing shock caused to it by so great a change, than gain from the 
more adequat# rendering. 

The old translators of Isaiah, with the notion that a prophet is, 
above everything, a man who miakes supernatural predictions, lean 
always to the employment of the future tense; they use it excessively. 
But it is unnecessary and pedantic to change always, in order to mark 
that a prophet is not, above everything, a man who makes super¬ 
natural predictions, their future tenses into presents. The balance of 
the rhythm is often deranged and injured by the correction, without 
any compensating advantage. For in truth the present, the past, 
and the future, are all of them natural and legitimate tenses of pro¬ 
phecy. Sometimes the prophet may be said to intend them aH, to 
use them all; and often one of them will serve to render him as well 
- as another. 6 Therefore my people are gone into captivity, because 
they have no knowledge: and their honourable men are famished, 
and their multitude dried up with thirst. Therefore hell hath 
enlarged herself, and opened her mouth without measure: and their 
glory, and their multitude, and their pomp, and he that rejoiceth, shall 
descend into it.’ 2 Here preterites, presents, and futures, are mingled 
together; but the general sense is adequately given, and nothing is 
gained by endangering the rhythm of these fine verses by turning 
all the tenses into presents. But sometimes the futures of the old 
version hinder our adequately seizing the sense, and, then they are to 
be altered. ‘Behold, their valiant ones shall cry without; the am¬ 
bassadors of peace shall weep bitterly.’ 3 The magnates of Judah have 
been sent to Lachish to make Hezekiah’s submission to Sennacherib * 
the ambassadors are returned, and are at the gate of Jerusalem, bring¬ 
ing with shame and consternation the tidings that .the Assyrian, after 
accepting their submission and presents, insists further on the surrender 
of Jerusalem. ‘ Behold, Judah’s valiant ones cry without; the am¬ 
bassadors of peace weep bitterly.’ The prophet is not predicting; 
he sees and hears the envoys weeping at the city gate. In a case of 
this kind the future tense impairs the effect, and must be altered. » 
The first requisite, if we are to feel and enjoy the hook of 
Isaiah aright, is to amend the authorised translation without destroy¬ 
ing its effect. And the second requisite is to understand the situation 
with which the book deals, the facts to which it makes r efere nce, the 
expressions which it employs—to do this, and to dq it without losing 
oneself in details., All sorts of questions solicit the regarfi cf ^ student 
of Isaiah: questions of language* 


* Isaiah ?, 18,14. 
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;Jjjf criticism, questions of history. The student has the Assyrian 
i^ffOriptions offering 1 themselves to him on one side, and the great 
Controversy as to the arrangement of the book of Isaiah offering itself 
to him on the other. Now, all kinds of knowledge are interesting, 
some kinds of knowledge are fascinating; and the book of Isaiah 
Invites us towards kinds of knowledge which are peculiarly fascinating. 
But there is the same danger here which there is in the apparatus of 
philological study which accompanies and guards for us, in our boyhood, 
the entrance upon Greek. There is the danger of our losing ourselves 
in preliminaries, and of our being brought, by the pursuit of an im¬ 
possible perfection, to miss our main design. Perfection is the ideal, 
thoroughness in preparation is most precious. But there is the danger, 
also, of forgetting how short man’s time is, how easily he is diverted 
and distracted from his real aim, how easily tired. How many boys 
learning Greek never get beyond that philological vestibule in which 
we are kept so assiduously ; never arrive at Greek literature at all! 
The adult student of Isaiah is exposed to the risk of a like misfor¬ 
tune, The apparatus to Isaiah is so immense, that the student who 
has to handle it is in danger of not living long enough to come ever — 
to enjoy the performance of Isaiah himself. 

Four names stand out from among the names of Isaiah’s commen¬ 
tators. They are all of them the names of Germans. Mr. Cheyne is 
the first Englishman who has given us a commentary on Isaiah of like 
seriousness and sound knowledge with theirs, and he would himself be 
the foremost to profess his obligations to them. The four Germans 
are Vitringa, Gesenius, Ewald, Delitzsch; and of these four, again, 
two stand out most prominently, Ewald and Delitzsch. Both are in¬ 
valuable ; to both we owe all gratitude. Ewald kindles anjj inspires 
us most, Delitzsch instructs us most. Put at what a length he instructs 
us, and with what discursiveness! Life being so short as it is, and 
the human mind so shallow a vessel, can it be well to make us read a 
closely-printed page of imperial octavo about the different kinds of * 
wounds and their treatment, in connexion with the 4 wounds and 
bruises and putrefying sores ’ 4 spoken of by Isaiah? Can it be neces¬ 
sary, in connexion with Isaiah’s phrase, ‘though your sins be as 
scarlet,’ 5 to give us another like page on the mystical chriSncier of 
red and white to this sort of effect: ‘ Blood is the colour of fire and 
therefore of life; blood is red, because life is a fire-process ’ ? 

No, it is not necessary; and we must be careful not to let ourselves 
be lost in excursions of this kind. Still, it iB very requisite to under¬ 
stand the situation with which the book of Isaiah deeds, the ffccts to 
which it makes reference, the expressions which it employs. For in¬ 
stance, the mystic names of Isaiah’s sons, Bhear-jaahubaad Maber- 
sheM-hash-baz, are of the very highest significance. -One of them, the 
name of Shear-jashub, governs the whole book. Yet not one in twenty 
4 &u4ahl.6. * JMd. U 18. 
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among ordinary readers or hearers of Isaiah knows what they mean. 
However, the chief drawback to our light: enjoyment of Isaiah is our 
ignorance of that whole situation of things which the book supposes, 
rather than our ignorance of themeaningof particular expressions. 
Verses and passages from Isaiah are far more generally known, and 
far more present to the minds of most of us, than passages from the 
Greek and Latin classics. But they stand isolated in our minds, with¬ 
out our having any firm grasp of the facts to which they refer, or any 
clear view of the situation of things which they suppose. Cultivated 
people have in general a much clearer and more connected notion of 
the important moments and situations in Greek and Roman history— 
of the Persian war, the rise of Athens, the Peloponnesian war, the 
Sicilian expedition, the Roman Republic, the Punic wars, Caesar and 
the Empire—than they have of the historical moment and situation 
with which Isaiah had to deal. But we cannot appreciate Isaiah un¬ 
less we have before our minds this moment and situation# 

Its history is well given in Professor Robertson Smith’s recent 
work on the Prophets; but our purpose requires a narrative which will 
go into two or three pages, not a narrative Bpreading itself through 
a series of chapters. Let us try to sketch the situation. There is 
some uncertainty in the chronology; the old received dates of the 
Jewish kings have in some cases to be corrected from data furnished 
by the Assyrian inscriptions. But, at any rate, the period with which 
we have to deal is the last half of the eighth century before Christ. 
From 750 to 700 b.c. is the period of Isaiah’s activity. The chief 
countries concerned are Judah, Israel, Assyria, Syria, Egypt, Ethiopia# 
Babylon for most of this period is as yet, though again and again rising 
in revolt, a vassal kingdom of Assyria. The great personages of the 
history are four successive kings of Assyria-—Tiglath-pileser, Shal¬ 
maneser, Sargon, and Sennacherib; two successive kings of Judah, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah; the king of Syria, Rezin ; Pekah, king of Israel; 
the king of Egypt, whom Isaiah calls by the general dynastic name 
of Pharaoh only; and Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia.' The main events 
of our fifty years’ period are the conquest of Samaria, the capital of 
the kingdom of Israel, by the Assyrians in 721 B.c., and the failure 
of Sennacherib to possess himself of Jerusalem in 701. 

Of the final scope of Isaiah’s ideas, so far as we can apprehend it, 
and of the character and grandeur of his prophetic ddliMmaees, 

I may speak at more length hereafter. Here I only deal with his 
prophecy so far as our presentment of the historical situation requires. 
.Isaiah’s centre of action was Jerusalem. He was of noble, hy scnne 
accounts of even royal birth. To his native country of Judah the long 
reign of Uzziah, the grandfather of Ahaz, had been a- time of great 
power, wealth, and prosperity. The rival kingdom of Israel* under the 
reign of the second Jeroboam, in part contemporary with the reign of 
Uzziah, had likewise been conquering, rich, and prosperous. Never 
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death of Solomon, and the separation of the tentribes from 
Judah, bad the two kingdoms enjoyed so much prosperity. But when 
began his career, the tide of the northern kingdom's prosperity 
had long since turned. The king of Israel was now the subordinate 
ally of the king of Syria; and the two kings, fearing extinction by 
their great military neighbour on the north, Assyria, which was press¬ 
ing hard upon them, desired to unite Syria, Palestine, and Egypt in 
resistance to Assyria’s progress, and for this purpose to force the king 
of Judah into an alliance with them. At the end of Uzziah’s reign 
the detign was already formed. It was maturing during the Teign of 
his son Jotham. And Boon after the accession of Jotbam’s son, Ahaz, 
the kings of Syria and Israel appeared with an array in Judah, resolved 
to bend Ahaz to their will. 

The outward and seeming prosperity of Judah had continued 
until the death of Jotham. On this outward prosperity the eyes of 
Isaiah in his early manhood rested ; but it exercised no illusion upon 
him, he discerned its unsoundness. He saw his country with‘an 
upper class materialised,’ an upper class full of cupidity, hardness, 
insolence, dissoluteness. He saw the lower class, the bulk of the people, ~ 
to be better indeed and more free from vice than the upper class; 
he saw it attached in its way to the old religion, but understanding 
it ill, turning it into a superstition and a routine, admitting gross 
accretions and admixtures to it; a lower class, in short, fatally im¬ 
paired by had example and want of leading. Butler’s profound 
words, so true for at any rate the old societies of the world, cannot 
but here rise to the mind:—‘ The behaviour of the lower rank of 
mankind has very little in it original or of home growth; very little 
which may not be traced up to the influence of others, and4ess which 
is not capable of being changed by that influence. This being their 
condition, consider now what influence, as well as power, their supe¬ 
riors must, from the nature of the case, have over them. And expe¬ 
rience shows that they do direct and change the course of the world* 
as they please. Not only the civil welfare but the morals and religion 
of their fellow-creatures greatly depend upon them.’ 

' In his first deliverances, 6 soon after the year 740, Isaiah denounced 
as unsound the still existing outward prosperity of Judah, his country. 
Ahaz came to the throne; and the young king, and the governing 
class surrounding him, now began freely to introduce from the 
neighbouring nations worships and rites many of wk&eh had for 
their vicious adopters the attraction of being also dissolute or cruel 
orgies. Then fell the blow of invasion. The kings tif Syria and 
Israel overran the country of Judah; and, amid the consternation 
pervading Jerusalem, the famous meeting of Isaiah with Ahaz took 
plate 4 at the end of the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuller’s field.* 7 
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Three names, which are to be found in the chapter relating 
Isaiah’s interview with Ahaz and in the chapter immediately follow¬ 
ing it, sum up for us the judgment of Isaiah upon this emergency, 
and indeed upon the whole troublous future discovering itself to his 
thoughts. These three names are Imma/mud, Shear-jashub, Maker- 
skalalr-kash-bqp. Immanuel means, as everybody knows, * God with 
us.’ Shear-jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz are the names of Isaiah’s 
two sons. The meaning of Shear-jashub is given in a chapter follow¬ 
ing : * The remnant shall return.’ Return, not in the physical sense, 
but in the moral: be converted, come to God. The third name, 
Maher-shalal-hasb-baz, means: ‘Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth.’ 

Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth . The kingdoms which the chosen 
people has made for itself, their world which now is, with its prosperi¬ 
ties, idolatries, governing classes, oppression, pleasures, drunkards, 
careless women, systems of policy, strong alliances, shall pass away; 
nothing can save it. Strokes of statesmanship, fluctuations of fortune, 
cannot change the inevitable final result. The present invasion by 
Rezin and Pekah is nought, the kings of Syria and Israel will dia- 
* appear, their plans will be frustrated, their power destroyed. But no 
real triumph is thus won, no continuance secured, for Judah as it is, 
for Judah’s king and governing classes as they are. Assyria, th© 
great and colossal power, the representative and wielder of ‘the 
kingdoms of this world * now, as Babylon and Rome became their 
representatives afterwards, Assyria is behind. Swiftly and irresistibly 
this agent of the Eternal is moving on, to ruin and overwhelm Judah 
and Judah’s allies. ‘ He Bhall pass through Judah; he shall overflow 
and go over.’ 8 Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth. 

And, nevertheless, God is with us. In this Jerusalem, in this 
city of David, in this sanctuary of the old religion, God has been 
known, righteousness loved, the root of the matter reached, as they 
never have been in the world outside. The great world outside has 
nothing so indispensable to mankind, no germ so precious to mankind, 
as the ‘valley of vision’ has. Therefore ‘ he that believeth shall net 
take flight;’ there is laid by the Eternal ‘in Zion for a foundation 
a stone, a tried stone, a precious comer stone, a sure foundation*’ * 
God is with us. , 

But it is the remnant shall return ; the remnant, and the remnant 
only. Our old world must pass away, says Isaiah to his countrymen; 
‘ God Is Irith us * to new world, but how few of us 

may take part in that making ! Only a remnant! .a remnant sifted 
and purged by sharp trial, and then sifted and puxged afresh., -‘ Even 
if yet there shall be a tenth, it shall return and shall be burned ; 
but as a terebinth tree, and as an oak, whose substance is in them 
when they are out down, eo the stock of that bumed tenth shall be 
a holy seed.’ 10 Against this seed the kingdoms .of; the. world, the 

• Isaiah viii. 8. * Ibid, rxvilf; 16. »• XUd. vi. 18. 
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b^lii^^^seekiDg and unrighteous power, shall not finally prevail; 

in their attacks upon it, they shall founder, It 4i*Esee 
a|il% of its own, who shall feign*aofcas Abas, but ‘shall reiguin 
righteousness; * it shall eeeW governing class* not like the MoMm 
andnobles of the court of Ahaz, but of whom * a man shall be as an 
hiding place from the wind and a covert from the" ■; J where 

‘the vile person shall no more be called noble, nor the worker of 
mischief said lo be worthy.* It shall see the lower people with a reli¬ 
gion no longer blind and gross; * the tongue of the stammerers shall 
be ready to speak plainly. 511 Amidst such a society it * shall see the 
king in his beauty, shall behold the land spreading very far forth. 512 
The rmrnWrd WMretwm* 

The Mai scope of these ideas of Isaiah, and what is really their 
significance and their greatness, I for the present, as I have said, do not 
attempt to discuss. But they give us, just as they stand, the clue to 
his whole book and to all his prophecy. Let us pursue our summary 
of the historical situation with their aid. They will enable us to 
make very brief what remains to be said. 

Ahaz beard, but was not convinced. He had a more short and easy 
way than Isaiah’s. He put himself into the hands of the king of Assyria. 
In 734 B.C. Tiglath-pileser, after chastising the kingdom of Israel, 
crushed the kingdom of Syria, and received the homage of Ahaz at 
Damascus. Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser’s successor, determined to 
make an end of the subjected but ever restless kingdom of Israel, and 
formed the siege of Samaria, which was taken by his successor Sargon 
in 721 . Three years before this destruction of the northern kingdom, 
Hezekiah had succeeded his father Ahaz upon the throne of Jerusalem. 
Hezekiah was a man of piety 5 but the governing class renfftined as 
before, and controlled the policy of their country. J udah was tributary 
to Assyria, and owed to Assyria its deliverance from a great danger. 
Bid; the deliverer and his designs were extremely dangerous, and 
made Judah apprehensive of being swallowed up presently, when its 
tom came. The neighbouring countries—Phoenicia on the north, 
Ammon, and the Arabian nations on the east, Pbiliatm on the 
weSfy Egypt and Ethiopia on the south—shared JudahV apprehen¬ 
sions. 3fiere were risings, and they were sternly quelled'; Judah, 
however, remained tranquil. But the scheme of an anti-Assyrian 
alliance was 'gradually becoming popular. Egypt was the great pillar 
of hope. By its size, wealth, resources, pretensions, and feme, Egypt 
seemed a possible-rival to Assyria. Time went on. Sargon was mur¬ 
dered in 705 ; Sennacherib succeeded him. Then on all tildes there 
was an explosion of revolts against the Assyrian rule. The fllrift years 
of Sennacherib’s reign were spent by him in queBu^ e formidable 
ikfhgf of Merodach^baladanj king of Babylon. The court and mini¬ 
sters of Heaekiah seized this opportunity for detaching their master 

u Isaiah xxxtt. 1,2, 5, 4. 14 Ibid, xndii. 17. 
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of Palestine and its borders, and for a%pgJ£^^ ttith lferpt 

AU this ipse Isaiah neve* changed UtytemM the situation. 3Phe 
riainp were vain,the Egyptiasdlliaa^c^^ Ofhjsthiee 

great notes be kept reiterating the sternest one,and insisting upouit: 
Spoil epeedetfy prey kastetk He repeated it to Moabaad Arabia, to 
Tyre and Phriistia, to Egypt and Ethiopia. He great stream of 
Assyrian conquest will assuredly submerge you, he said, and yen 
cannot escape from it. But of what avail, then, could Egypt and 
Ethiopia be, to help Judah ? . , 

Nay, andthe stream must overflow Judah also. In 701 Sennacherib, 
victorious in Babylonia, inarched upon Palestine. For Judah also wan* 
now the note true: Spoil speedeth,prey hasteth. But for Judah Isaiah 
had those two other notes besides,constantly alternating with thedarker 
one: the notes of God with us and of The remnant shall return* Higher 
still those notes rose when the invader appeared in Judah, confident, 
overbearing, unscrupulous, perfidious, and demanded the, surrender of 
Jerusalem. Jerusalem, so Isaiah prophesied, the invader should never 
* enter ; a disaster should befall him; he should return in discomfiture 
to his own land. 

Sennacherib’s enterprise against Jerusalem presently failed. His 
own account of the failure is not the same as the Jewish account; 
any more than the account of the battle of Albuera in Napiers 
history is the same as the account of it in the Victoires et ConquMw 
de VArmee Fran^aise. But from the Assyrian account itself it ifl 
sufficiently manifest that the enterprise failed, and that Sennacherib 
returned to his own land unsuccessful. 

It was a great triumph for Isaiah, And undoubtedly it gave him 
for the moment a commanding influence, and contributed not a little to 
the final accomplishment of religious reforms which were dear to his 
heart. Shall we ask whether it enabled him to behold a king reigning 
in righteousness, and a governing class like the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land ? Shall we ask whether he evenexpected it to enable 
him to do this ? No; we will not now pursue further his own concep¬ 
tions as to the fulfilment of his own prophecies—-prophecies ‘ impatient,’ 
as Davison says, f for the larger scope.’ We will not interrogate him as 
to his own view, as years rolled on with him, of his splendid promises 
of Immanuel and of the Bemnant. We may touch upon this matter 
later. At present we do but give a summary of the historic*! situarian * 
which ought to be ever present to our minds in reading Isaiah. We 
will conclude our summary by saying that he lived on into the reign 
of Hezekiah’s son Manaaseh* and that he is said tq haws be$» put to : 
death hyManameh, Oim tradition attributes his death to. offence 
given to thereUgiaaity byhW,hM*^ m&fm 
language. Whetherhis death wsscausedl^ ^ a religious 

party, or by the hatred of that governing class which in former reigns 
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hehadsoum assailed, weshallnever know* APuritantwor, 

mPWMacritiM terror, a Jacobin terror—a great soul inaj egilj 
become an object of fear and hatred to each and all of them; by lefty 
one of them be may easily perish. In one or the other of them, 
probably, Isaiah sank. 

The events and personages of the historical situation of which I 
have thus given the rapid summary should be as familiar to us, if we 
are ever rightly to enjoy Isaiah, as the events and personages of those 
passages of history with which we are most conversant. For my part, 
* I often gladly allow myself to employ parallels from such passages, in 
order to bring Out for my own mind the events and personages of 
Isaiah’s time more vividly. What is Assyria but the French empire 
as it presented itself to the eyes of our fathers—conquering, rapacious, 
aggressive, insolent, unscrupulous, unrighteous ? What is Sennacherib 
withdrawing baffled from Jerusalem, but Napoleon withdrawing baffled 
from Moscow ? Egypt, of grand appearance but not of real force and 
vigour answering to it, Egypt august, proud, unwieldy, dilatory, inef¬ 
fectual, is the Austrian empire. The youthful Ahaz, vain, sensual, and 
false, is the Prince John of Ivanhoe. The pious Hezekiah, with bis 
zeal for strictness in public worship, with his turn for hymnody and 
for religious literature, with his want of insight and greatness, his errors 
in policy and his bad ministers, Hezekiah brings always to my mind 
Mr. Perceval, George the Third’s favourite minister; Mr, Perceval, a 
man exemplary and strictly religious, but narrow and unequal to the 
situation; capable of pursuing the most deplorable policy and of em¬ 
ploying the most unfit men. And as I have formerly likened to 
Sancbo Panza the great Times newspaper, following with sighs, 
shrugs, and remonstrances that arrant adventurer, the modem spirit, 
so, without offence to the excellent proprietor of the Times, let me say 
that I never can help thinking of him when I read Isaiah’s invectives 
against Hezekiah’s Mayor of the Palace, Shebna. Not a word is 
alleged against Shebna’s character; but, like the Times, Shebna is 
the organ of the governing class, the friend and upholder of the 
established fact—and Isaiah is their mortal enemy. And he sees this 
Shebna in great prosperity, buying land, building right "and left, 
founding a family. * What hast thou here and yhom'bast thou 
here ? ’ he eries; * I will drive thee from thy station, and 1 will call 
my servant Eliakim, and I will commit thy government into his 
hand, and he shall be a father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem! ’ 13 It 
is as if a revolutionary prophet were to see in power the proprietor of the 
Times and maintainer of the established fact, and to predict his having 
to give place to Mr* Samuel Smith, the newly elected member for 
Liverpool, a Christiast Socialist* And we find that, arto thfc ministers 
of King Hezekiah and as to the government of Judah, Isaiah carried 
his point or nearly carried it; for wheu Seonacherib’s envoys came to 
“ Isaiah xxii. lfi-25; 
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Jerusalem, Shcbna was no longer Mayor of thePalace; Eliakim filled 
the post instead of him. Shebna, nevertheless, was Scribe; 14 that is 
to say, Isaiah had been allowed to have Ms waj in part, but only in 
part. A compromise had been arranged, there had been a shuffling 
of the cards; Eliakim was now Prime Minister, but Shebna was 
Secretary o$ State. Ah, these politicians! 

The third requisite for a full enjoyment of Isaiah is to have the 
book so arranged that we can read his prophecies in their right order 
and in their light connexion. It is demonstrable that it is not so 
arranged now ; and although in re-arranging it there is danger of 
being fantastic and rash, and many critics have succumbed to this 
danger, yet some re-arrangement is absolutely necessary, and, if 
made with sobriety, fairness, moderation, and caution, must he of 
signal benefit. I have no space left, however, to open this question 
now; to this question, and to other points still requiring some notice, 
I may return hereafter. 

But I will not end, even for the present, without seeking to act 
up to my own doctrine that the right thing for us to do with the 
book of Jsaiah is to enjoy it. To enjoy even a chapter of him is in 
truth better than to read a thousand pages of comment on him. 
After all my comment, let me then refresh my readers with at least one 
chapter from Isaiah himself. It shall be a very noble and character¬ 
istic chapter ; 16 a chapter which ought probably, if the collection of his 
prophecies which we possess were to be properly arranged, to stand 
the last, and to conclude them. It admirably illustrates his use of 
the three notes which I have mentioned as governing his prophecy; 
and moreover it exhibits the astonishing rapidity of transition, the 
splendid variety, the unequalled force, of his mode of employing them. 

We are at the moment when the fierce Assyrian giant, the 
aggressor, conqueror, and scourge, with Spoil speedsth prey hasteth 
written on his forehead, is encamped in Judah, ravaging its lands, 
taking its towns one after the other, threatening Jerusalem. Him 
the prophet addresses 

Woe to thee that spofiest and thou waet not spoiled, and dealest injuriously 
sad they dealt not injuriously wills thee! 

When thou sbalt cease to spoil, thou shalt fee spoiled; and when thou ahalt 
make an end to deal injuriously, they shall deal injuriously with thee! 

Then he strikes the note of Immanuel :— 

0 Lord, fee gracious unto us ! we have waited for thee, fee thou their* 6 arm 
every morning, our salvation also in the time of trouble! > - v 

At the noise of the tumult the peoples fled; at the lifting up of thyself the 
nations wore scattered. • ^ 

And your spoil 17 shall fee gathered like the gathering of the caterpillar, as the 
running to and fro of locusts shall men run upon them. 

* Chapter rrrUi. 

Ir To Assyria. 


14 Isaiah xxxvi. 3. 
M Judah's. 
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TheLordis exacted; for lie dwalleth on high; be hath filled Zion with judgment 
and i%$&eousnes3. 

And, the stability of thy times 18 shall be wisdom, and knowledge, and strength 
of salvation; the fear of the Lord is his 18 treasure. 

But then recurs the note of Mahershalal-hash-baz :— 

Behold, their valiant ones 20 cry without; the ambassadors of* peace weep 
bitterly. 

The highways lie waste, the wayfaring man ceaseth; he 21 hath broken the 
covenant, he hath despised the cities, he regardeth no man. 

The land mourneth and languisheth; Lebanon is ashamed and hewn down; 
Sharon is like a wilderness, and Bashan and Carmel shake off their leaves. 

Now sounds again the note of Immanuel: — 

Now will I rise, saith the Lord, now will I be exalted, now will I lift .up myself. 

Ye 22 shall conceive chaff, ye shall bring forth stubble; your breath, as fire, 
shall devour you. 

And the peoples shall be as the burnings, of lime; as thorns cut up shall they 
be burned in’the fire. 

Hear, ye that are far off, what I have done! 

Yes, let Assyria and the nations hear ! but then the prophet turns 
homeward with the note of Shear-jashub , of c Only the remnant.' 

And ye that are near, acknowledge my might! 

The sinners in Zion are afraid ; fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites. Who 
among us shall dwell with the devouring fire? who among us shall dwell with ever¬ 
lasting burnings t 

He that walketk righteously and speaketh uprightly, he that despiaeth the gain 
of oppressions and averteth his hands from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears 
from hearing of blood and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil, » 

He shall dwell on high; his place of defence shall be the munitions of rocks; 
bread shall be given him; his waters shall be sure. 

Thine eyes 23 shall see the king in his beauty; they shall behold the land 
spreading very far forth. 

Thine heart shall meditate the terror. 34 Where is the assessor ? where is the 
weigher P 35 where is he that counted the towers ? 20 

Thou seestno more the fierce people, the people of a dark speech that thou 
canst not perceive, of a stammering tongue that thou canst not understand? 7 

Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities; thine eye shall see Jerusalem a 
quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken down; not one of the stakes 
thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall any of the cords tkeipof be broken. 

Then the note of Immanuel joins the note of The remnant shall 
retmm, and is blended with it:— 

But there the glorious Lord will dwell with ns; a place of broad rivers and 
streams, wherein shall go no galley .with oars, neither shall gallant ship pass 
thereby. 38 

14 To Judah, 19 Judah’s. 30 Judah’s. 31 Sennacherib, 

24 To Assyria. 44 To the remnant. « Of Assyria tad its conquests. 

u Of the tribute paid to Assyria. 24 In order to besiege them. 

37 The Assyrians spoke a Semitic dialect not intelligible to the Hebrews. 

44 No earthly waters, but the river of the peace of God, 
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For tha Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is our long; he 
will save us 1 

Yet once more the note to remind of Spoil speedeth and of ‘ the 
terror,’—finishing and merged, however, in the notes of victory:— 

Thy 39 tacklings are loosed; they hold not firm their mast, they keep not spread 
the sail;—button is the prey of a great spoil 30 divided l the lame take the prey! 

And the inhabitant shall not say: I am Ml the people that dwell therein 
shall be forgiven their iniquity. 

Of this fine chapter the rendering in our Bibles is often inaccu¬ 
rate, and I have had to alter it. But I have altered it as little as 
I possibly could, and I should rejoice if the reader happily failed to 
notice that I had altered it at all. No; decidedly the revisers must 
not hope to make us enjoy Isaiah by giving us as a rendering of him: 
For every boot of him that trampleth noisily . 

Matthew Abnold. 


29 To Judah. 


M Of the retreating Assyrians. 
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THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS . 

‘ The Highlands of Scotland, like not a few greater things in the 
world, may be said to be at once well known and unknown.’ This 
remark was made by the late Dr. Norman Macleod in the preface to 
his delightful work The Reminiscences of a Highland Parish j and how 
true it is any one may learn who will change the short summer flight 
of tbe tourist and the sportsman, now so fashionable, for a permanent 
residence among the people who inhabit these picturesque regions. 
For there is a people there, in districts where they have been allowed 
to remain, with a soul and a social life, and inspiring local traditions, 
worthy of being inquired into; and a people of whom—as a pendant 
to Macleod’s remark about the country—we may say that they have 
been through generations of severe trial, of all the people in her 
Majesty’s dominions, at once the best behaved and the most ill- 
treated. Recent events—the mere symptoms of a long-suppressed 
chronic cachexy in the trans-Grampian districts of Scotland—have 
called attention specially to this long-neglected and well-deserving 
section of her Majesty’s British subjects; and newspaper correspond¬ 
ents and periodical reviewers have had their wits set in motion to 
give some notion of the truth on this important matter to a public, 
the great majority of whom have been content to vary their habitual 
ignorance and apathy with occasional skits of contemptuous indiffer¬ 
ence or inactive sympathy. Among these, one of the most prominent 
—and certainly one of the best informed arid best entitled to speak— 
is his Grace the Duke of Argyll, who, whether he wields the *pen in 
the domain of theology, of natural science, or of agricultural economy, 
always does it in a style at once instructive to the reader and credit¬ 
able to the order to which he belongs. His article on the economical 
condition of the Highlands in the February number of this Review 
may be regarded as a masterly exposition of the economics of the 
Highland question from the point of view of the lords of the soil, the 
factors, and those who take the Highlands as a field for mercantile 
speculation and pecuniary results; as such it deserves to be read care¬ 
fully by all who wish to be acquainted with this side of the question. 
But, if it was intended, or has been taken by anybody, as a complete 
and satisfactory exposition of the whole Highland question, all who 
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know and love the natives of the glens* m distinguished from mercan¬ 
tile adventurers and pleasure-hunting visitors in the Highlands, must 
protest against it. The condition of the Highlands is not merely or 
mainly mi economical question; it is that, m doubt* partly; but it is 
in the main a moral, a social, and a political question—as, indeed, all 
economicaj^cienee, more properly called by the Greeks xpijfi'aTio'Titcrj, 
or pecuniary science, is in its very nature a subsidiary and a servile 
science, and can of itself neither prescribe any rational end of action 
for moral beings, nor teach the means by which that end may be 
attained. It is merely a science of tools necessary, indeed, for i he 
workman, but utterly incapable either of giving him work to do, or 
telling him how to do it. Of itself, indeed, it is a science without a 
reasonable soul; and therefore, when it appears in isolated action 
necessarily destitute of all sanity—either mad, or drunk, or fevered. 
In the present paper, therefore, intended to exhibit the copper side 
of the Duke's silver shield, I shall give prominence to moral, social, 
and political considerations ; not, however, without a distinct indica¬ 
tion that political economy, rightly understood, and moral science 
are not contradictory but complementary one to the other. By the 
wise ordination of Providence well-distributed wealth and the social 
well-being of the people are, in the long run, identical; ill-distributed 
wealth, on the contrary, and wealth hastily acquired in defiance of 
social laws and moral sanctions, however brilliantly it may blaze for 
a season, leads by a sure process of corruption to national ruin and 
degradation. 

A great deal of statistical talk has been bandied lately about the 
corporative increase or decrease of the population in the great High¬ 
land districts. This is a matter, I must state in the outset, which 
does not concern my argument, except in a very indirect way. The 
Highland crofters, whose case I state, and whose cause I plead, are 
principally an agricultural and a pastoral people; and no one who 
has walked through the Highland glens, as I have done more or less 
regularly now for forty or fifty years, can fail to have observed that 
the country has been depopulated in a most sweeping and systematic 
fashion, so that a man may walk league after league in those districts 
and encounter nothing but ruins in districts which* in not a few caseB 
within the memory of the present generation, were the seats of a 
contented and happy and well-behaved mountain peasantry. If the 
desolation of some parts of Mull, of Morvern, of Glenspean, and 
Glendessary appears to some persons compensated by the rapid growth 
of Oban* Aidrishaig, Dunoon, and other towns mi the fringes of the 
picturesque firths and kyles of Western Argyle, thati* no answer to 
my question* Where are my crofters, where are myHighlanders ? If 
you have, by trhat I think I can prove to be a false poUcy, banished 
a substantial and well-to-do peasantry into parvenu townships* there 
to bang m the skirts of tourists for a month or two In summer* and 
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dak into an unhealthy lethargy, youbave exchanged a 
•geo4 fapilatien for a bad; you have preferred a race of bastards and 
waifs and vagrants to the true; sons of the family; you have preserved 
in blue books the number of your people, but you have given them 
rottenness in the bones, I believe I speak the sentiments of the 
wisest and most far-sighted writers on social economy, frptn Aristotle 
to Roscher, that the agricultural population is the most valuable 
in every community, and for various reasons, physical as well as 
moral, entitled to fee looked on as the true seminai'ium rei/puhlica}^ 
from which, when in a healthy condition, the other elasses of the body 
social may be most naturally and most, advantageously recruited; and 
yet this is the very class which the apologists of the present condition 
of things in the Highlands—I mean the landlords, the fkefcors, the 
sportsmen, and a certain class of political economists—do all in their 
power systematically to cramp, and to repress, and to discourage. Of 
course, in carrying out such a system of sweeping desolation, slander 
and misrepresentation have been resorted to; and a mountain people, 
historically known as the most manly, the most frugal, the most 
generous, the most moral, well-behaved, and the most loyal in the 
world, have been branded as a set of dram-crinking, crude, lazy, and 
greedy semi-savages speaking a barbarous language. Nothing is 
more easy than to fling terms of reproach against whole classes of 
men by selecting individuals as specimens, not the best, but the 
worst of the class to which they belong. That all Highlanders are 
not lazy is proved by the lands which their hard labour in stony 
places has reclaimed, and thereby raised the value of large districts, 
not for their own benefit, under the action of our present iniquitous 
land laws, but to go into the pockets of a landlord who will take 
the first opportunity of raising the rent upon the improvements 
made by the hard-working tenant* and then turning out of the land 
the very men to whose sweat he owes it that he has any rental at all 
from such a soil. How can men be expected to work at high pressure, 
when they get no encouragement for their work—when, in fact, all 
the fruit of their toil may go to feed the fatness of an indolent laird, 
or to swell the pride of an insolent factor ? And if some crofters are 
lazy, are there no lazy landlords, no obtuse commissioners, no im¬ 
perious factors, no harsh and insolent ground officers ? If uncharitable 
charges against whole elasses of men cure to be indulged in, let the 
ball be returned in the same spirit with which it was thrown; and I, 
for one* have not the least hesitation in saying that the class of men 
called Highland crofters as a body are a more moral, a more respect¬ 
able, and socially ,a more valuable class than those who account them¬ 
selves their superiors. 

; Assuming, therefore, that it is a good t^ a country to 

possess a numerous and prosperous rumi fend that it 

shouldheoneof the chief ends of a freesedal polityto protect rand 
to encouraoe such a ootmlation. I will now state as succinotlv n« 
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possible the steps of the process bywhioh in tbe Scottish Highland 
the reverse of all this has taken place, andan amount of systematic 
depopulation perpetrated, tolerated,, and patronised, at once hurtful 
to the national wealth and disgraceful !# the national character. 

In making this review, we start fsosn the year 1745, 4 the year of 
Charlie * as the Highlanders are fond to cadi it, the year of the statu- 
tory end of the Clan system, with the introduction of the commercial 
system, which, from his Grace *of Argyll’s point of view, has worked so 
much good, hut, from my point of view, so much evil to tbe High¬ 
lands. The evil came in this fashion. The first result of the battle 
of Culloden, and the prohibitory acts in 1746 thereupon following, was 
to discourage and disgust the Highlanders, and to brand them pub¬ 
licly as rebels, by forcing them to disuse their native dress, and 
clothe their nakedness with the garb of those whom they now looked 
upon as their enslavers and their butchers. Perhaps this studied insult 
to the plaid and kilt, an acknowledged badge of a proud nationality, 
was the point which cut most deeply into the sensibilities of the great 
mass of the people ; but the abolition of heritable jurisdictions, which 
took place at the same time, was a more powerful cause of the decay 
which from that moment began to eat into the bones of the onee proud 
Highlanders. The great lairds, Macdonells, Macleans, and Camerons, 
were no longer kings in their glens ; deprived of social position and 
authority, and no longer buoyed up by that sense of local power which, 
in the majority of men, acts as a strong stimulus to local usefulness ; 
and unable to understand that, though reft of their judicial functions, 
a grand arena still remained for them in the just administration of 
their property and the good government of their people—being, in 
fact, as a rule, very 6 good fellows ’ in tbe common sense of the phrase, 
but very poor economists; disgusted with their loss of self-import¬ 
ance in their native glens, in an evil moment they bethought them¬ 
selves of going off to London, and living lives of what in certain 
circles is called pleasure among the rich and the titled of that 
portentous metropolis. 

Up amid the swells in London, 

’Mid the pomp of purple shiners, 

Where many a doughty chief is undone 
With dice, debauchery, and dinners. v 

A sort of life which, of course, could not he earned on without 
money; and so the chivalrous head of a chivalrous dags, who once 
thought more of his honour than his purse, entered readUyinto^ 
commercial system; began to lookjipon the making o|anpey m the 
chief end of a landed proprietor, instead of the |a^i^(iion of his 
p$opl§ ; made bargains with capitalists $ got& Jiilmt with 'the idea that 
people who, were of no use inthe^ of the wind to 

pay bis debts, might as well be got .rid of* 
the Jews; and after a few years^ of riotous living with profligate 
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princes mid lordly debauchees, ended, like the prodigal sou in the 
parable; not with repentance or recovery indeed, for it was too late, 
but with ruin and degradation. The people were sold to pay the 
landlord’s debts; the native landlord—the landlord with patriarchal 
authority and patriarchal family feeling—vanished, and the new 
landlord with money and game laws came in. In this process there 
was plainly a great social sin on the part of the old lairds, from 
which, at the bar of history, they cannot possibly be acquitted. By 
their own folly, pride, and extravagance they betrayed and sold their 
people—that is a fact. But what of the new lairds ? The change from 
the thriftless patriarch to the prosperous and adventurous capitalist, 
pointed in the first place clearly towards improvement in administra¬ 
tion ; for the purchaser who had money might naturally wish to spend 
it, and he might also have the wisdom to spend it well. But it by no 
means followed that in every case of such transference from the old 
head of the clan to the new lord of the manor, an amelioration |p the 
condition of the people took place in proportion to the improved 
position of the landlord. On the contrary, it might easily happen 
that the new purchaser bought the property simply for the dignity 
of being a Highland proprietor, and playing the part of a mighty 
Nimrod before the Lord in the autumn months with a troop of 
London friends about him; or he might have bought it simply for an 
investment, implying no residence or personal care of the people in 
the property; or even with the full intention of doing justice to the 
estate as a resident landlord, he migh t have brought with him ideas 
of rural economy from Norfolk or from Haddington, the realisation of 
which was utterly inconsistent with the maintenance of the native 
population of the glens. His ideas of improvement might, in fact, 
practically mean the improving the people clean from the face of 
the land, and, as Tacitus said of the Romans, ‘ ubi solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem adpellant ’—-where they made a desolation they called 
it improvement Anyhow, except in the few, cases where the new 
purchaser might be a gentleman of Highland extraction, cherishing 
Highland traditions, glorying in Highland retirement, and even here 
and t here speaking in kindly terms the language dear to the people 
from whose toil he drew his rents—with the exception of such 
cases, the new proprietors could not be expected to feel any strong 
sympathy with the people on the land which they had purchased, 
and might easily be induced by considerations of ease and con¬ 
venience, and prospects of immediate gain from some Lowland capi¬ 
talist, to consider that they performed their duty in the best possible 
way by getting quit of them altogether, to find what sorry lodgment 
might be open in the back slums of Glasgow, to dig for roots amid 
the unbroken forests of Nova Scotia, or to seiape a scanty nourish¬ 
ment from the shell-fish on the reefe of Prince Edward’s Island. 
And so, in fact, it came to pass that in many abonnie green glen. 
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once ringing with the voices of happy children from the homes of 
sturdy fathers and industrious mothers, you might walk a whole day 
and stumble on nothing human but a single Lowland shepherd or 
a single Highland gamekeeper. The details of the manner in which 
these harsh evictions of the native inhabitants were carried out in 
various parts^of the Highlands, specially in Ross-shire, Sutherland, 
and Inverness, will be found in an interesting volume recently pub¬ 
lished, which no person who writes or speaks on these subjects should 
leave unread. 1 We have no space here to spread forth those pictures 
of real Highland tragedy, more harrowing than the most tear-provok- 
ing horrors of fiction ; we must go on coolly to indicate the special 
form which this unlovely process of extermination assumed in the 
course of its unchecked development. The most notable force which 
came down like a desolating hailstorm on the fruitful fields of High¬ 
land life in the glens, was the introduction of sheep-farming after 
the model of Southern farms, and the big farm system which was a 
part of it. The crime here lay^not in the culture of sheep rather than 
cattle in many districts of the Bens, but in the violent manner in 
* which this change was introduced, and in the assumption that honest 
Highland crofters could not learn to breed sheep as well as the shep¬ 
herd of any border farmer. The population of the glens, it must be 
remembered, had grown up for ages under the special encouragement 
of the lords of the glens ; and now, all at once, like a clap of thunder, 
an order comes down from London or Edinburgh to shovel the 
honest people down from the green glen to the barren shore, there 
to feed upon whelks and mussels as they best could, and learn to be 
fishermen 1 Their homes forthwith were pulled down over their 
heads; frail old men and pregnant women were turned out, to spend 
the cold nights on the bare heather or in a dark cave. Most sorrow¬ 
ful, most pitiful 1—but there was no help for it. Law has no bowels ; 
factors don’t like poor people, and enterprising farmers from Moray¬ 
shire, Roxburgh, or Dumfries were eager for gain- and not-at all 
given to believe with St. Paul, that the love of money is the 
root of all evil. No doubt there were improvements of various 
kinds—roads made, bridges constructed, inns built, big houses 
erected for the big South country farmers, and so forth; but the 
honest people who were shovelled down to the sea-coast were not 
improved; and it was not for their improvement in any shape that * 
the new roads were made or the new bridges constructed. It was 
the big farmer and the factor, the factor who might himself be the 
very person for whose sake the clearance was made, and Who was the 
principal person who profited by these improvements, And no doubt, 
also, this was all quite right according to the views of those who, 
on the much lauded commercial principles, then undertook to reform 

* A History of the Highland CUarancet, by Alexander Maekeneie, F.S.A. Soot. 
Inverness, 1883. 
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the Highlands after the image of Manchester and Glasgow; for 
commerce, like law, has no bowels; and it was not the happiness of 
the great mass. of the people, but the hasty enrichment of the few, 
that was the alpha and the omega of their economic gospel in the 
Highlands, So much for big sheep-farming. But the manner in 
which it was introduced in many of the more notorious^cases reveals 
an element in the procedure which demands special notice. We 
mean absenteeism and government of large estates by commissioners 
and factors. In not a few cases the big farmer himseft was an ab¬ 
sentee, with residence in Roxburghshire or Dumfries; but the land¬ 
lord might more naturally be so from various causes; and thus the 
double curse lay upon the country of a landlord who knew nothing 
about what his agents and underlings were doing in his name, and of 
a Titanic stranger-tenant, who by his position was the natural enemy 
of any scanty shred of the native population that might have been 
allowed to remain on the soil. And this has produced that awful soli¬ 
tude and solemn desolation now characteristic of some of the finest 
districts of the Highlands which are so captivating to the eyes of a 
certain class of sentimental tourists and heartless sportsmen. There 
is no class of men at whose door the guilt of Highland desolation 
more plainly lies than the factors. ‘ Is cruaidh reachd a Bhailldh ’ 
—‘Hard is the factor’s rule * is a proverbial saying among the Gaels; 
and, though it is unfortunately too true, one can hardly refrain from 
pitying the unfortunate class of persons to whom it applies. To be 
generally hated, and to have to bear the blame of other men’s sins as 
well as their own, is by no means an enviable situation for any food¬ 
eating mortal even with 1,000?. a year, and the familiar fellowship 
of an earl or a duke by way of compensation. The factor, poor 
fellow, has to serve two masters-^-his master before men and in the 
eye of the law, Who lives away from home, and who, by his own fault 
or the fault of his father, may be deeply sunk in debt; his master 
before feed, and in the eyes of the Divine mercy, that is simply 
the people of his secular diocese, towards whom he is bound to act, 
not as a sapacious wolf, but as a faithful shepherd. Alas, poor 
factor I if he serve the people he offends his constituent, and 
achieves his OWA dismissal; if he serves the landlord, he breaks the 
Divine law and outrages humanity. What wonder, tinder such cir¬ 
cumstances, if, in nine oases out of ten, he prefers or is forced to be 
harsh, while bis master all the while may be as gentle as a lamb 
and as meek as a saint; as, indeed, we are credibly informed that 
the late Lord Macdonald, at whose instance some 700 or 800 persons 
were evicted from Sollas in North Uist, to Ms dying day lamented 
the cruelties that were perpetrated in his name.* So specially with 

* * We have the most conclusive testimony and assurance from one that knew his 
Lordship intimately, that to his dying day he never ceased to regret what had been 
done in his name, and with his tacit approval, in Skye and in North Uist.’— 
Mackenzie’s Clearcmcet, p. 249. 
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the heads of the Sutherland family, who were good aad kindly, and 
were and are anxious to do their,best for,the people under their civil 
bishopric; but they did not know, and, as the situation was, could not 
know, the harsh deeds which, under the operation of unjust Jaws and 
an evil haste to be rich, a weak sense of social duty, or an ignorance 
of local fe^ings and usages, were habitually done in their names. 
That they had the best intentions, many of them, no man doubts; 
but whole intentions with, half knowledge can never be mother of 
any good. Hell, as the Spanish proverb has it, is paved with such 
pious fancies; and the Evil One is never more delighted than when 
he can point to the best persons as responsible for the worst deeds; 
for then, of course, the deeds are not believed, and evil walks unre¬ 
proved with a clear forehead through the land. 

We have done now with two counts in the indictment—big fanning 
and government by factors. We proceed to the most recent, tbe 
most,flagrant, the most selfish, the most unsocial, and the most in¬ 
human of all tbe depopulating agencies—viz. deerstalking and 
merchandise in mountain game. Against this ‘most fascinating of 
* all British field sports/ as an experienced old master of the craft calls 
it, 3 when legitimately practised, no sensible man can have anything 
to say. But, like other good things in this world, it is as often abused 
as well used; and then comes in with fearful emphasis the old adage, 
corruptio optimi pessima. Legitimate deer-stalking is no novelty in 
the Highlands, forming, in fact, the subject of one of the best poems 
in the Gaelic language, by the Argyllshire Burns, Duncan Ban Mac¬ 
Intyre, a man who was himself a gamekeeper, and owes no small part 
of the fresh, breezy influences which inspired his poems to the craft 
which he practised. Deer-stalking is a legitimate sport when pur¬ 
sued as a recreation by men who reside on their property, and, while 
enjoying this recreation as the natural adjunct of a mountain lord- 
ship, never forget that their first concern, as members of a social 
community, is the cherishing and guidance of tile .native population. 

It is illegitimate, selfish, and anti-social when it is pursued as a busi¬ 
ness, or as a merchandise, by persons who hold the hill country 
exclusively for this business or merchandise, and make the cultiva¬ 
tion of wild beasts in large districts of the country their sole pleasure 
and their engrossing occupation. 4 Those who practise this illegiti¬ 
mate sort of deer-stalking are by necessity the natural enemies of 
the local population. Wherever they plant themselves, the crofter 
must disappear; and though they may tolerate, and keep up for a 
show, a few neat houses, whitewashed and graced with creepers, to 

* A Handbook of Deer-Stalking, by Alexander Macrae, late forester to Lord Henry 
Bentinok; with introduction by Horatio Boas, Esq. Edinburgh; Bliwdtwood, 18$0. 

4 Tbe distinction here drawn, X find, is strongly emphasised by Prince Albert, 
who was himself an adept in the sport. * I don’t understand making a business 'of 
shooting, and going oat the whole day. I like it as an amusement for a few hoars. 
Die Leute hier (in England) wollcn tin Geichaft darem maokm*~Itfe, voL i. p. 9. 

86 2 
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draw the eye of superficial tourists, you will never find them 
tolerating a cow upon the hillside to give milk to a race of healthy 
mountain children, or even a hen to lay an honest egg in the yard, 
much less a dog. As Boon as they take possession of their lordship, 
they appoint a governor, armed by the law with absolute power as 
gamekeeper, to hold an argus-eyed watch over every movement of 
an independent and vigorous manhood in the district; and not only 
over poor crofters, and stray poachers, but with not less jealousy over 
pedestrians of all classes who may wish to climb the Bens, or scour the 
moors, for purposes of health, of recreation, or of science. Under 
such influences the population either disappears at one swoop, or, to 
save appearances, and to smother the cry of human indignation in the 
country, they are allowed to remain on the ground in a state of depen¬ 
dence and degradation, till they dwindle away and die out, and leave 
the glen to the undisturbed possession of the favoured quadruped. And 
thus, to the disgrace of our modern civilisation and the reproach of 
our Christian profession, through extensive districts in the Highlands, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, the plain object of all 
wise national economy, has been sacrificed to the abnormal pleasures of 
an idle, a self-indulgent, and an anti-social few. 

Of course, when I use this strong language, I do not mean to 
make any railing accusation against individuals; there are good and 
bad in all classes; but I make no general statements which are not 
guaranteed by a large array of undeniable facts. There are certain 
practices in their simplest form, innocent recreations perhaps, which, 
when fostered and grown up into a luxuriant magnitude, necessarily 
become vices, and must be put down as social nuisances ; gambling 
is one of them, and deer-stalking another. As it is impossible for a 
habitual gambler to be a good father of a family, so it is impossible 
for a professional deer-stalker, practising his craft with the high- 
pressure action of our oligarchic land laws, to favour the growth of a 
sturdy race of mountaineers in the glens; he is like the tiger, a solitary 
animal. 

Let us now cast a glance, and a glance happily will be sufficient, 
at the apologies which are offered for those inhuman and anti¬ 
social practices which for the last hundred years have been system¬ 
atically sucking out the sap and virtue of the best part of our 
Scottish population. And in the first place, in reference to the 
Malthusian argument, so skilfully stated by his Grace of Argyll, 
there is no need of denying the tendency of population under 
certain circumstances to increase beyond the limits of subsistence. 
This is a fact which the wise economist will always have in his eye, 
and know how to deal with where it occurs. But over-population 
in one district is no argument for depopulation in another. The 
wise forester, by a calculated process of scientific advance, thins 
the trees; the fierce Atlantic blast tears them up and casts them 
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down. Such a blast from the big former seventy years ago de¬ 
populated Strathnaver; such a blast from the deer-stalker is at 
this moment depopulating Kintail. 6 Besides, who made the over¬ 
population ? The aristocracy, when it served their purpose at one 
time to have people, or from mistaken kindness, when they did 
not know l*>w to rule, or from cunning contrivance when they did 
not wish their clearances to excite attention. In this case the factor 
himself, perhaps the big farmer, after driving the people from the 
braes where they had their consuetudinary pasture, huddled them 
into some remote part of the estate, where lots already too small 
were by him subdivided for their reception; and so not over¬ 
population in all cases, but bad distribution of the national popu¬ 
lation in favour of big farmers, and deer-stalkers, and the omni¬ 
potent factor, was the cause of the destitution. Then we are told 
there is a natural flow of the rural population to the towns, 
observable not only in the Scottish Highlands but in France, and 
all over the world ; and that this is the real cause of the evacuation of 
the glens of which we complain. Not so. The natural outflow is one 
thing, the artificial evacuation another. As long as there are busy 
commercial and manufacturing centres in the country, with railroads 
and steamboats to connect the most remote districts with these 
cities, so long will there be a natural vent for a certain proportion 
of the rural population. This is part of the healthy circulation 
of the monads of society, to which no sane man objects. But tbi* 
annual swarm which goes off naturally from the human hive in the 
glens can furnish no reason for destroying altogether the hives, as 
the houses of the poor crofters were pulled down over their heads at 
Strathnaver and elsewhere. If the landlord, or rather his factor—for, 
as I have said already, it is generally the factor that does the mischief 
—in any district had observed the people flowing towards Glasgow 
or Dundee in undue numbers, he ought as a good shepherd to 
have warned them against the seduction of high wages in those 
quarters, which were not only uncertain in their rate, but were 
certainly accompanied with moral and physical disadvantages which 
more than outweighed the glittering seduction of the moment. 
And, had he thus spoken honestly, and made his words the prophet 
of deeds, which tended to the fostering and encouragement of a 
healthy population among the hills, the love of country among a 

8 It is a trite plea, for the deer-stalker that, when he enters upon the deserted 
run of a big sheep-fanner, and turns it into a deer forest, hfe actually employs more 
men in watching deer than the farmer did in tending sheep. This is likely true, 
though not of coarse arguing any love on the part of this intending Nimrod to the 
local population ; and to his boast the poor ejected crofter might ttly reply: • The 
landlord owed me a shilling* for which the big farmer gave me twopence; you give 
me twopence farthing, which is a little better; but I still fed that I have been 
juggled out of ninepence halfpenny; and I cannot regard either the one or the other 
of you as in any sense my benefactor.* 
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people proverbial for their strong local attachment, would have 
effectually aided him in his endeavour to preserve a sufficient 
population of small farmers and labourers for the agricultural wants 
of the Glen. But no; he was rather glad to see the people dis¬ 
appear. He had probably instructions from his absent master to 
raise a certain amount of rent with all speed out of tbhe district, 
which would force him to pinch these poor people in every possible 
way, to take from them their hill pastures, absolutely necessary for 
the prosperity of their crofts, to make them feel that they were an 
incumbrance, and at last send them adrift to ruin their health 
and increase the poor rates in the already overpeopled towns of the 
Lowlands. Then again we are told, in behalf of the big farmers, 
that sheep-farming requires capital, and that only great agricultural 
capitalists from the Low Countries can conduct it profitably. This 
is a mere .apology, a thin veil of fair disguise for commercial greed 
and administrative laziness. No doubt a big tenant with a big 
purse from Haddington or the Merse will save the factor trouble 
in collecting the rents, and make the laird sure of the last penny, 
so long as the wool trade flourishes, and lull mutton is consumed by 
Edinburgh and Glasgow dignitaries; but the small tenants, with a 
little trouble and training, and organisation of club farms, would 
have managed the sheep culture equally well, and in trying times, 
as has been lately proved, have paid their rents duly when the big 
farmers failed. 6 Then in behalf of the deer-stalkers we are told 
that the whole of Scotland north of the Grampians is a hilly and 
inhospitable district, naturally unfit for the habitation of human 
beings, and which can be profitably utilised only by turning it 
into a vast conservatory of wild beasts for the healthy recreation 
and exercise of the aristocracy and plutocracy of the land, who, in 
fact, not only benefit themselves by the admirable physical training 
which field sports imply, but do the only possible good to the 
wretched population of those districts, by bringing money into a 
country where money, with its civilising influences, was almost un¬ 
known. This sounds well, but it is rhetoric with as much truth 
in it as was in the brains of Londoners in the year 1745, when they 
imagined that the kilted heroes who brought sudden fear into the 
heart of England were the lineal unimproved descendants of the 
‘ Scotorum Pictorumque gentes ferae,’ 7 whose savage troops laid 
waste the borders of the Boman Empire in the middle of the fourth 
century. The economical capacities of the Highlands are not to 

• That it is an economic mistake to suppose that the large farmer is better, in a 
pecuniary point of view, forth© laird, has been proved in detail by Mr. MacDonald, 
of Skeabost, Skye, in the Celtic Magazine of November, 1861. Compare an impor¬ 
tant testimony to the same effect by the late MacLeod of Orishooniah, In the intro¬ 
duction to my Lay* of tie Highlandt and Islands. London, 1872, p. 40. 

* Ammianus Marcellinus, xx. 1. 
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be understood by a few idle young gentlemen from the metropolis, 
who travel over the hare brown moors for ten days or a fortnight in 
the autumn, and then conceit themselves that they have seen the 
country.' Nothiugis more common in Highland districts than to 
see a rampart of barrenness, so to speak, encircling a paradise of 
culture; and one side of an island, as at North Uist, looking like 
a drenched ^waste, only half redeemed from the primal waters, while 
the other side spreads itself out in broad fields of the most delicious 
clover. There is plenty of good land on the fringes of the Highland 
Bens and low in the glens, but it is reserved for the deer. As for 
the climate, it is in large districts far more genial than that of 
Edinburgh or Aberdeen ; and even where it is most ungenial it has 
for many ages produced a race of mien which, for bone and muscle, 
for enterprise and perseverance, for character and conscience, could 
vie with any of the most select mountaineer peasantry of Europe. 
Finally, as to the money With which the South country Nimrods 
boast that they enrich our meagre Highlands. Where does the 
money go ? It does not certainly go to support local industry, or 
to encourage the local population. No doubt the vendors of tartan 
habiliments in Inverness, and the weavers of home-spun stuffs in 
Harris, may be able to carry on a lucrative sort of trade with 
sportsmen, as with other tourists, during two or three months in the 
summer, but in general the deer-stalker brings his stores with him, 
and the coin which he lavishes most largely does not go to the 
village merchant (if there be a village, which he rather eschews) 
but to the Frankfort or Parisian wine-dealer. Then as to the rent 
which he pays for his sport, some 3,000?. or 4,000?. a year, for a 
range of glens from which all the native population has been syste¬ 
matically excluded, this 4,000?. may no doubt in some cases go 
to a good landlord who spends it on his property and in the en¬ 
couragement of a prosperous population in other districts, but it 
may as readily go to an absentee who spends the greater part of bis 
time in London or Borne, and who is as happy to have no other 
tenant than the deer-stalker, as the deer-stalker himself to have 
no other population than the fourfooted clan of whom he is the 
chief. 

In conclusion, it will not be expected that I should set forth in 
detail the remedial measures that might be applied to the social 
disease, which has now for more than a century been sucking the 
blood and drying up the marrow of our Highland population. 
The diagnosis of a disease is, as medical men Well know, always a 
much more easy business than its cure. I have, no doubt, a pretty 
distinct notion of the treatment which I could recommend, if I were 
armed with the power in economical matters with which the Baron 
von Stein was armed in Germany after the fatal battle of Jena; but 
I am not a statesman, and cannot say how much or how little the 
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fretful temperament and debauched blood of the British patient might 
be able to tolerate of a necessary caustic or cutting cure. Two 
things I know which must be laid down as postulates for all effective 
reforms in this matter; first, that all laws, and specially land laws, 
ought to be made with the express view of protecting the weak 
against the strong, not as now with the practical effect of delivering 
the weak bound hand and foot to the tender mercies of the strong; 
and, again, that no good can be done so long as the public mind is 
possessed by that selfish and anti-social maxim, that the right of 
property is supreme, and every main is entitled to do what he likes 
with his own. On the contrary, no man, as the member of a social 
organism, is entitled to do with his own anything that is contrary to* 
the well-being of the community of which he is a part; and, as 
Aristotle has it, instead of that rampant individualism in which some 
in this country delight to riot, we must assert emphatically that the 
family and the individual in the Divine constitution of things 
exist for the sake of the State, not the State for the sake of the 
individual. 8 

John Stuart Blackie. 


• n pirepov 5)} ttj <j>v<rfi v<5\ts ^ okta »cal Ikcutt-os rjfum forty.-- Pol. i. 2. 



IS THE CHRISTIANITY OF ENGLAND 
WORTH PRESERVING ? 


The Rejoinder of Mr. Dale in the last number of this Review does 
not seem to me to answer my contention, (1) that the working of 
the Education Act of 1870 is unequal, and therefore unjust; (2) that 
this injustice ought to be redressed; (3) that all who pay the school- 
rate ought to share in it ; (4) that all who share the rate ought to 
obtain the aid of the State by voluntary efforts; and (5) that for the 
residual cases of absolute poverty the Government of the country 
must make adequate provision out of the public funds. Mr. Dale 
has not, in my judgment, shaken any one of these propositions. 
This is, however, no personal contention. It is the most vital of 
our national interests. It must not be narrowed to any personality. 
What duels are when armies are in the field, personal contro¬ 
versies are in a conflict which affects the welfare and the Chris¬ 
tianity of the English people. It is enough that he and I are 
agreed that the Board School system will, in the end, displace our 
voluntary and Christian schools. I have affirmed that this will 
undermine the Christianity and the national character of our people. 
This affirmation I now take up, and to this subject I confine myself. 

Until the Act of 1870 was passed, the schools of England were 
Christian. By the Act of 1870 the Christian education of England 
has been launched upon an inclined plane. Its steady future descent, 
unless promptly and adequately checked, is certain. In the present 
paper I will endeavour to confirm this assertion by facts at this day 
before our eyes, that is, by the examples of the United States and of 
France. We will then review our advance in England. 

I. In the North American Review for December 1880 is to be 
found a very thoughtful article by Mr. Richard Giant White, entitled 
‘ The Public School Failure. 5 The author gives thebistory of its origin 
and development. The system began in New England. In Massachu¬ 
setts in 1647, and in Coanectiout three years later, it was enacted that 
every township of fifty householders should appoint a person to teach 
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all children who should resort to him to read and write. He was to be 
paid by the parents or masters, or by the inhabitants in general. In 
every township of a hundred families there was to be a grammar school 
to fit youths for the University. This system of compulsory support of 
common and grammar schools spread all over New England. It spread 
also partially into the Northern and Western States. t 

In 1812 the Common School Act was passed for the State of New 
York. This law applied to towns and villages, but not, with two or 
three exceptions, to chartered cities. In the City of New York public 
education was in the hands of the i Public School Society,’ a voluntary 
and chartered association. In 1807 an Act was passed for its benefit, 
of which the following is the preamble:— 

Whereas the trustees of the Society for establishing a free school in the City 
of New York, for the education of such poor children as do not belong to, or are 
hot provided for by, any religious society, have by their memorial solicited the aid 
of the Legislature—therefore, &c. 

The purpose of this Act was to provide education for poor children 
not provided for by any religious society. In the year 1842 an Act 
was passed extending to the City of New York the public school 
system already existing since 1812 in the State of New York. But 
the Act did more than this. It created a Board of Education, and it 
placed the Public School Society, the Orphan Asylum, the Catholic 
Orphan Asylum, and other like societies, which were all voluntary, 
under the jurisdiction and supervision of the Board. The first effect of 
this is thus described by Mr. White: 6 Finding themselves in this posi¬ 
tion, the corporators of the Public School Society transferred their 
school-houses and all their other property with their rights to the Board 
of Education, and the society ceased to exist*’ Other societies before 
long followed this example. ‘ This event was a public calamity not 
only to the City of New York, but to the State ; not only to the 
State, but to the whole country. Nor has the blight of its effect upon 
morals, upon politics, and upon education been confined to the 
countiy in which it was first felt.’ * From that timepubl/ic educa¬ 
tion passed rapidly into municipal politics, and became an engine at 
once of political corruption and social deterioration.’ 

The author then goes on to give the evidence of inspectors and 
others as to the inefficiency of the normal schools, of the teachers, 
and of the pupils. But this I dismiss, as it may be said that the 
efficiency of teachers and schools is within our power to control. 

But a far grayer allegation follows, which I will give in his own 
WOrd8. '■ -V'--:' 

He begin® by quoting the words of the Superintendent of the 
Board of Education at New York in the Report fat 1879, which are 
as follows:— 

In our day, and in the condition of American life, we need all the power of 
an educated intelligence in order to lift the masses, as well as to maintain an equi- 
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librium in the forces of society. The distribution of knowledge is as necessary as the 
distribution of light. Weneed thedistributh e power of systeinfl of education which 
will reach the lowest abodes, and penetrate to the farthermost hamlets of the land. 
The best education of the people will then become the best government of the 
people. 

This fascinating doctrine Mr. White rightly affirms to be unsound 
and utterly false. He says:— 

Knowledge will not lift the masses except as a balloon is lifted, because it is in- 
flatedwith gas. Mere knowledge does not raise the quality of men’s moral natures. 
• . « The light of a thousand suns will not sustain life without the genial warmth 
of one. f* 

He then continues:— 

If ignorance were the mother of Tice, and if our public-school Bystem were what 
it is set up to be, the fruits of the latter would by this time have been manifest, 
plainly visible to the whole world, in our moral advancement as a people, in a 
higher tone in our society, in the greater purity of our politics and the incorrupti¬ 
bility of our legislators, in the increased probity of the executive officers of our State 
and Municipal Governments and of our corporate financial bodies, in the superior 
• wisdom and more solid integrity of our bench, in the sobriety of our matrons, the 
modesty of our maidens, in the greater faithfulness of wives, in the diminution 
of divorces, in the steady decrease of vice and crime and idleness, and vagrancy and 
vagabondage. . . . [After fifty years of common schooling] our large towns swarm 
with idle vicious lads and young men who have no visible means of support Our 
rural districts are infested with tramps—a creature unknown to our fathers and even 
to us in our youth. 

I am afraid of going on. Mr, White adds :— 

The corruption of legislative bodies, open bribery at elections, a notable decline in 
the character of the bench, dishonesty in business, betrayal of trust so common as to 
escape shame,-politics becoming a trade, and falling yea* by year into lower hands. 
Divorces have multiplied until they have become a stock jest in the facetious column 
of our newspapers. Crime and vice have increased, year after year, almost pari 
passu with the development of the public school system. . . . Filial respect and 
parental love have both diminished. . . . This is the condition in which we are 
after more than half a century of experience of our public-school systems. 

Mr. White says truly: J Do not tell me that this would have been 
even without it. Your only justification for the system was that by 
it all this would be prevented.’ 

I should not venture to quote these statements from any but 
an American hand; nor would I quote them from any periodical of 
less established authority and weight than the North American 
Review . 

Our next American witness will be the editor of a periodical pub¬ 
lished in California under the title The Family's Defender* Its 
object is to protect the rights of parents and the donate life of the 
people. In an article of close argument the editor says:— 

A candidate for governor who to-day ventured before the people on a platform 
of' Christian Education for Christian Children ’ would be hopelessly beaten at the 
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polls, tile minority of voters who cast their ballots against him being themselves 
prtfmed Christians, but brought up in the negative and essentially pagm atmo¬ 
sphere of the public schools. . . According to this system every child is entitled to 
be educated at the public expense, and every parent is bound to send his children 
to the public schools. , . . Under this system it is not the parent, but the general 
public through its elected school directors, that select and dismiss the teachers, that 
build and repair school-houses, &c. The general public, and not^he parent of the 
child, have the authority to determine, in all cases of alleged sickness or other 
ailment, whether the child lias sufficient reason to absent itself from school . . . 
to determine the course of study, the kind of companions with whom it shall 
associate, and what particular books the child shall study. And for his conduct the 
teacher is answerable, not to the parents of his pupils, but to the public school 
officials. 

This system, the editor contends , 4 is essentially and intrinsically 
wrong;’ it is 4 a palpable and perpetual violation of the moral 
law.’ 

There are, the author goes on to say, three particulars in which 
this system is intrinsically unjust, and therefore intrinsically and 
essentially tad, apart from all religious arguments. 

First, it is unjust to the taxpayer, who is forced to pay for the 
education of children whose parents can and ought to pay for the 
education of their offspring. Every parent is as much hound by the 
law of nature to educate his children as he is bound to feed and 
clothe them. 

Secondly, it is unjust to parents. By the law of nature fathers 
and mothers have by right the guardianship of their own children. 
Parents have the right to control the education of their children. 
They axe hound to select such schools and instructors as they believe 
to he safest and best for their children. They are bound also in 
duty to watch over the associations of their children, and to control 
them with entire independence. The Common School system vio¬ 
lates all these rights, and obstructs all these duties. Parental 
authority is defeated, and filial affection and obedience are thereby 
diminished and destroyed. 4 The relaxation of parental authority 
has always been found one of the surest indications of the decline of’ 
social order, and the unfailing precursor of public turbulence and 
anarchy.’ 

Thirdly, this system is unjust to the children* It strikes at their 
most vital and sacred rights. The Common School system withdraws 
the child from the influences which the law of nature has provided 
for its moral training and formation; and it substitutes, and can 
substitute, nothing in the place of the parental conscience, responsi¬ 
bility, love, and interest in the welfare and moral formation of the 
child. Children have a natural right to be trained and formed by 
the moral law. Schools without religion cannot give this formation; 
for morals are the relations between God and man, and between man 
and man. And these relations cannot be taught without teaching at 
least the religion of nature, and a knowledge of the Divine Lawgiver 
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to whom we must give account. This the State refuses to teach, and 
yet it withdraws the child from the control of the parent, thereby 
making it impossible for the parent to confide the child to teachers 
of his own choice. * If God has made parents to prize the honour, 
the moral purity, the spotless virtue of their children to such a degree 
that no greatej earthly calamity could befall them than its degradation 
and moral ruin, was it not in order that through parental vigilance and 
guardianship the child might be protected from the contamination 
and touch of vice ? ’ The law of nature has invested parents with 
these responsibilities. Nature knows nothing of ‘ school directors.’ 
But the Common School system robs the children of this parental 
guardianship, and commits them by compulsion to the school direc¬ 
tors, the representatives of the ‘ general public.’ 

The editor sums up his case as follows ■;-* 

First, we ask of every taxpayer that he assist us in the work of exonerating 
himself from the unjust burden of paying for the education of children—not his 
own—whose parents are abundantly able to pay for their education. Secondly, we 
ask every father and mother ... to assert and maintain the true dignity and 
.authority of the parental office. We ask that they, and not somebody else, be 
allowed to determine for their children who shall he their teachers, and who their 
companions. 

I am obliged most reluctantly to omit much that is of great force 
and value in this remarkable impeachment. I can only add the 
words of the Bishop of St. Paul, Minnesota, in a letter of the 3rd of 
October, 1882. He says to the writer of the article here quoted:— 

If you need any words of mine to encourage you in the course you are pursuing, 
you have them from my heart. Every day convinces me more and more that the 
ground you have taken in defence of the rights of the family against the encroach¬ 
ments of the State is really the ground upon which the opposition to the State 
school system should have been based from the beginning. Natural rights as 
involved in this question no legitimate government will infringe or allow to be 
infringed upon due proof. The law of majorities, the Vox populi, has no weight 
against the claims of natural family rights. 

Such is the Common School system in the American Republic, 
over which as yet the Platonic and communistic theory that the 
children of a State belong not to their parents but to the State has 
never yet exerted its malignant spell. The American commonwealth 
has in it too much of English and Puritan blood, its vital relation to 
our seventeenth century is too vivid and powerful, to endure the 
theory that the children belong to ‘ the general public,’ and that the 
State may create them in its own image and likeneSss. Nevertheless 
in its zeal for education it has admitted the. false principles which 
legitimately lead to this conclusion. Education that is anly secular 
dooms religion to gradual extinction. Education that Is common 
violates conscience. Education that is secular f common, and 
compulsory violates the rights both of parents and of children. 
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Logic&Uy on these principles the schools are schools of the State, the 
children are the children of the State, and their formation is at the 
will of the State against all rights, parental or divine. As yet these 
syllogisms are dormant beyond the Atlantic. They are awake and in 
pride of place beyond the British Channel. And to this we will torn 
next. r 

II. Most opportunely at this crisis of religious education in 
England, M. Jules Simon has published an acoount of the state of 
education in France. The parallel is so exact that all who desire 
to preserve our Christianity as a people ought to read and lay it to 
heart. I can only give a very brief and rapid summary of it. 

In 1808 the Imperial University of France was founded. M. 
Simon calls it * une sorte d’5glise lai’que,’ a kind of lay Church. 1 The 
whole education of the French people was centralised in .this omni¬ 
present and omnipotent authority. No man could teach without 
holding its faculties. 2 From that day to this the liberty to found 
schools and to teach has existed only twice and for a brief moment. 
It was granted by the Republic in 1848, and by the Assembly in 1871. 
Since then the Imperial revolutionary system has revived in its 
supreme power. The bishops in 1809-10 formed colleges for youths 
destined for the priesthood; the fathers of families, to save their sons 
from a Voliairean education, sent them to these colleges. A decree 
of 1811 at once subjected them in all things to the control of 
the University. In 1814 and 1815 religious education became once 
more possible, and it was energetically restored. The Revolution of 
1830 placed once more in the hands of the philosophers what M. 
Simon calls ‘ the great instrument of intellectual servitude.’ 8 They 
revived the University in all its omnipotence. It passionately vin¬ 
dicated its monopoly to teach. The professors and licensed teachers 
of the University were of all religions and of no religion. Then 
came‘ the Revolution of 1848. The first act of the Assembler. Con - 
etituante was ‘ to inscribe the name of Uod at the head of the Consti¬ 
tution.’ Liberty to teach was proclaimed as a, right of nature, of 
which no citizen without injustice could be deprived, except for moral 
andpersonsl untvorthinessvjudicially proved. After the law^ of 185 0 
free schorilswere multiplied and State schools diminished in number. 
The Second Empire instinctively returned to the ways of the first; 
nevertheless it permitted much liberty of teaching, and it diminished 
the majesty of the University by creating colleges in the departments 
depending upon the prifets. The number of professors was increased, 
their salaries augmented* It respected the liberty to teaehin primary 
schools, which had existed since 1832, and in secondary schools granted 
in 1850. But the hand of the State was upon fill. M. Simon says 
that the Second Empire was despotic over of the press, 

but favourable to the liberty of teaching. He goes on to say that 
1 Lie^sPdtrie et Libert6, p. 115. ■ ■■ •?!. * Ibid, ,p. 120 note, * Ibid. p. 136. 
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the Assembly of 1871 took up the tradition of the Assembly of 1848. 
Liberty of instruction and liberty of religious teaching wore com¬ 
pletely restored. From this date begins A crisis 

to which I would call attention. The last twelve years have been an 
incessant assault of the so-called Liberal party against what was 
called Glericjlism and the Sacristy; that is to say, in plain English, 
Christianity in politics and in education. • The Assembly, nominally 
republican, contained within itself every shade of difference from 
reactionary monarchists to Red Republicans. The Amnesty of the 
Communards registered its degree of red heat. 

On the 4th of September 1874, and on a motion to permit the free 
foundation of universities, M. Chailemel-Lacour sounded the first 
note in a speech of extreme frankness. He began by saying, ‘ I will 
tell you that for my part I do not believe in that liberty,’ i.e. 
of instruction. ‘That question involves the highest interest, not 
only of the intellectual honour of our country, but even of the moral 
unity of France? M. Simon Bays that at these words there was 
great applause from the Left, for these words have a vast reach and 
* give the programme of the campaign afterwards opened by M. Gam- 
betta and executed by M. Ferry.’ M. Simon adds: ‘ To accomplish 
the moral unity of France, to hinder all who would interfere with 
the moral unity of France, all this either means nothing, or it means 
the religion of the State. All the difference between the ancient 
religion of the State and the new is, that the name of the old 
religion is Christianity and the name of the new is Nihilism.’ In a 
word, M. Chailemel-Lacour foresaw that these new universities 
would be explicitly and energetically religious, or, as he said, 
‘ philosophical.’ He defined this as ‘ an obscure region which enve¬ 
lopes that which is certain in science,’ and as‘a domain delivered 
over to conjecture and the supernatural.’ This is a peril to the in¬ 
tellectual honour of France. And for the moral unity such univer¬ 
sities ‘ would every day multiply a race believing in one faith, one 
God, one Baptism, 4 which would interfere with the moral unity of 
France—that is, the unity of unbelief, the unity of positivism, the 
unity of independent morality.* This moral unity has not yet been 
made in France, but it is rapidly making. It is the inevitable end, 
and the deliberate intention of those who at this hour sway the 
destinies, or rather are swayed by the lurchings, of that once great 
Christian people. 

The next advance in this assault was made by M. Jules 
Ferry. In a Bill to amend the Act of 1875, he introduced the now 
famous Article 7 which took away the liberty; to tefcfe from all 
members of congregationsor bodies not authorised by the State. 
This struck atonce between 7,000 and 8,000 pe«»ns, the great 
majority of the best instructors engaged in teaching the French 
* JDieu, Pstrie et IAbertl, pp. 178-9,182-3. 
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people* When Article 7 had been rejected, came the decrees of March 
1880* These took away the liberty to teach from fourteen thousand 
of the best educators of the women of France. They broke up num¬ 
berless orphanages and works of charity. 

We are not now concerned with the general anti-religious 
policy of the party at this time in power. It enough to 
enumerate the series of attempts or acts which in tie last two 
years have followed so rapidly. The abolition of chaplains for the 
army, of the judicial oath, of the emblems of religion in schools; 
the enlistment of ecclesiastics; the attack upon the grants for 
public worship, upon the Concordat, upon the civil condition of 
the clergy—all these are but signs of one and the same de¬ 
liberate and downward movement, destroying every remnant of 
the ancient Christianity of the French people. Over all this we 
must pass. We will come at once to the last words of this atrocious 
policy. They are Laiciaation and Ecole Neutre. The French lan¬ 
guage lends itself with a singular promptness to the irony of cynics. 
Our tongue is slow and cumbrous. The nearest approach is the word 
Sectarian to describe the schools of Christendom. Laicisation is 
clear enough. To laicise a school is to put out priest, brother, 
minister, and rabbi, and put in a layman. The University is, as M. 
Simon says, an Egliae laique, a lay Church. And the schools of the 
State must be lay, for the State is the lay society of the world, and 
the clergy belong to the sacristy. They do not ask which are the 
better teachers. The instructors of the people must be laymen. 
There is an intensity of tyrannical malevolence in this: above all in 
France, where the great majority of the people still believe in Chris 
tianity. But the other phrase is less explicit. The neutral school is 
not one in which Catholic and Protestant may learn the alphabet 
together, nor whg,) Christian and Jew may meet, nor where Christian 
and Deist may m together. It is a school in which there is neu¬ 
trality as to the existence of God, and therefore the State prohibits 
the pronouncing of His Name. 

In 1882 a president of the schools, in making his official visit, 
said to the children: 4 People pretend that we wish to have-(schools 
without God. But you cannot turn a page of your books without 
finding there the name of a god, that is of a man of genius, a bene¬ 
factor, a hero of humanity. In this point of view we are true 
pagans, for our gods are many.’ 5 

Another president, addressing the masters and mistresses of 
schools, said; ‘You will oppose with success tp the thick darkness 
with which teaching has always tried to veil and starve the mind of 
students, the teaching of science, which alone is true, for it gives 
to man the certainty of his proper worth, and impels him towards 
progress and light; while religions teaching plunges him fatally 
1 Dieu, Patrie et JAbtrtl, p. 850. 
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into an obscure night* and into M lamentable super¬ 
stitions. 1 * ¥**' ''&& 

Onoermore, another president said: ‘ Young elitenesses and young 
citizens, you have just been told that we havo ifeiven God out of the 
school. It is an error. Nobody can drive but that which does not 
exist. No: Qpd does not exist. We have only suppressed emblems.’ 

The Prefect of the Seine in the Senate said of the most sacred of 
all emblems, ‘ It is only a question of school frimituie.’ 

It will perhaps be said that all this is metre official chatter. 
We will therefore close this dismal narrative with a scene from 
Senators and Prifets. 

The Minister of Public Instruction maintained in the Senate that 
‘ the name of God is an equivocal term, because it was equally 
applicable to the God of Christians and to the God of Descartes.* * 

In the Conseil General of the Seine,on the 22nd of December, 1882, 
M. Robinet moved ‘That the ministerial instruction of the 27th of July, 
1882, which renders obligatory the teaching of Deism, is in absolute 
opposition to the text and the spirit of the law.’ This was signed 
by six other members of the Conseil, of whom one said: * Nobody can 
prove the existence of God, and teachers must not be forced to affirm 
the existence of an imaginary being.’ The Conseil finally voted 
‘That the teaching in all degrees of schools must be essentially 
lay.’ Is then a belief in the existence of God the essential difference 
between clericalism and laicism? M, Simon well says, ‘This 
neutrality has been imposed by atheists, and voted solely for their 
own interests against the faith and conscience of the immense 
majority of the French people.’ 

I will give only one more fact before summing up the warning of 
the last ten years in France. On the 2nd of July, 1881, M. Simon 
addressed the Minister of Instruction in the Senate in these words : 

‘ You will not have the words “ religious morality.” You say they 
are equivocal,’ ‘ Say the teachers shall instruct their pupils in their 
duties towards God, and towards thek eountry.* 

Some of the Senators cried out: ‘ There is no' such thing as 
morality.’ • Two days after this the Commission reported that the 
amendment was ‘useless, equivocal, and even dangerous.’ Never¬ 
theless, the Senate passed it by a great majority. It was foreseen 
that the Chamber would reject it, because the name of God was 
suspect de dfaicalimM. It was rejected: on biffa Di&u* God 
was struck out. M. Simon adds^ 

They had put oat eccleMasticeaad religious from the pri{/They 
had haniahed from foe o om a ma a l schools the symbols 

They bad pursued foe aeutralisation c ? foe to foe dstaib. 

They had officially declared from foe tfibaae that 

ing whether it was of the God of Christians, or of the Jews, or of- foe Hoham- 

♦ Dim, Patrie et merti, p. -SRI. ’ JKd. p. 352. 

Vol, XIII.——No. 74. TT 
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M i ftrtHi wassqmvoefd, »«?“* ^ ^ the respect f<« nrnwitM* 

teigw.' The atheists make the law. inn is p»»“« , 

•<« *Wett may M. Simon say:— , 

abroad there is no Frtooe” • 

I wiU hdd only one remark* Such is ^development of p^less 
edultot France since the year 1871-that is, in’the seme twdte 

years that the Board School system has bee “ k “®®*^“ g * ** P 

? i-Vto uwiifih tieoule. We wall go on td the pBarallci* 

^lf£jn5 the Society for the Promotion ef Christy 
K no wledge was founded. One of its first and chief effort* ™ the 
SgJS^onof youth. The popul»r«iucation * 
net asvet become systematic. The domestic life of the people nafl 
not as yet given tray as it has since. Home life still survived, 
tjfi a this day i* the homeless state of onr masses. In the 

yeSSoS the British and Foreign.School °^’ J n 

• rairnmantarv secular learning with the reading of the Bible, in 
1811 the National Society was founded by the Established Chuxc . 
TTntil 1883 the Government seems to have done nothing. In a 
S S to be divided between the British and 

iLign’and the National Societies. For six yearn ^ 
continued. In 1839 the subject was taken up in the 
SmmoS No one at that time dreamed of separating religious 

Som secular instruction. The .battle was between th^e wto con- 

tended that the State ought to help in. ed<J* 096 ™° 
dewed that the State had anything to do with ^education. Tins 
Sy was not the contention of Anglicans orofCathobcs, but of the 
nnrumurstionaliste. In this prolonged conflict, in the year 1847, 
SSySde one of his mo^po^ spe*^, .rejecting 
S &mi both the theory that the. State should do nothing 
in education, mid that the State should do everything*'Which 18 the 
rev^mmry or communistic doctrine now trouHsng Amenoa, 
t-rwumine over France, and threatening England. , 

tyW STin ISfli fully recognised, ^ «***■«£ 
education of England 

justly so framed ^legislation 
voluntary efforts, respecting as sapred the ngM* of 000110 

s• 2U&. p. 2fr8* 
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is in feet what is called the DCnomihatiohal system, or State co¬ 
operation with religions liberty. From 1847 tb Ii5l the Government 
was engaged in making separate concordats with the several 
religions bodies. But the whole negotiation was based upon the 
principle enunciated by the Lords of the Fd^ Cmmcil in a letter of 
the 4th of July? 1840:>— v 

Their Lordships are Strongly of opinion that no plan of education ought to be 
encouraged in which intellectual instruction is not subordinate to the regulation of 
the thoughts and hahits of the children by the doctrines and precepts of revealed 
religion. 

Lord John Russell was the author and prime mover in this whole 
policy. What was enunciated in 1840 he repeated on April 11,1856. 11 

Oneand all maintain that it is the duty of the Government, that it is part of the 
functions of the Government, to endeavour to teach somewhat of their duty to God 
and man, to the young as well as to the old, 

A commission under the presidence of the late Duke of Newcastle 
reported as follows:— 

It (the education system) has enlisted in the promotion of education a large 
amount of religious activity; and avoiding all Unnecessary interference with opinion, 
it has practically left the management of the schools in the hands of the different 
religious denominations. In these respects it has been most successful. 1 2 * * . 

Such was the system of popular education down to the year 18-70. 

The first disturbing question in this settlement was the Conscience 
Clause. The demand was most reasonable on the part of Noncon¬ 
formists in places where they could have no school of their own. 
But it was the grit which set the wheel on fire. And 4 the religious 
difficulty * was used by those who desired a pure secular system as a 
wedge to Split in two the religious and secular instruction in our 
schools. 

The Birmingham Education League led the assault. Its pro¬ 
gramme was as follows - 

National Education League. 

Object *, 

The establishment of a system which shall secure the education of every child 
in England and Wales. 



1. Local authorities shallbe compelled by law to seethafc 

accommodation is provided for every child in their district* .v • 

2. The cost of founding eod maiutaining such’schools as may beteqtoived shall 
be provided out of the local rates, supplemented by 

8. All schools aided by local rates shall be under the management of local 
authorities and subject'to GovernmMit inspection. 

4. All schools aided by local rates feall.be unsectarjan. 

11 Hansard, cxlb 380. r Beport, p. 327. 
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& lb all schools aided by Jocal mtes Hdurission shall be free, 

& School accommodation being provided, the State or the local authorities 
shall bate power to compel tbe attendance of children of writable age not otherwise 
receiving education. 18 

The Act of 1870 was brought in and justified on the ground 
of the vast numbers of schoolless children outside M the voluntary 
education of the country. Bather than describe the Act and its 
intentions in any words of mine, X will give if In the words of its 
authors. 

In Committee on the Bill on the 16th of June, 1870, Mr. 
Gladstone, then Prime Minister, said:— 

The machineiy of voluntary schools we found not only existing in this country, 
but overspreading it to an immense extent, and on every ground, whether of that 
which is due to the promoters of those schools, to their benevolent and self-denying 
labours and the success which they have obtained, or whether on the ground of 
that which is due to the purpose which we have in view, and its effectual, speedy, 
uniform, apd economical attainment, we adopted this principle also as a fundamental 
principle of this Bill, that we would frankly and without jealousy endeavour to 
employ the machinery of voluntary schools, as far as it was available, in aid of pur 
object But feeling that that large deficiency which is now observable in the 
country could not be made up by means of voluntary schools alone, we propose to 
fall bach on the principle of rating and to make use of it by way of supplementing 
the gap which we saw before us. , . . We may either forbid or compel a local 
board to aid voluntary schools; hut if we forbid them, and make them leave 
voluntary schools, as they are, dependent on the modicum of aid which they now 
obtain from the Privy Council, that would not be consistent with the view with 
which this Bill was brought forward, and it would not fulfil the engagement under 
which all along we have admitted ourselves to lie—namely, that of giving fair terms 
to voluntary schools, so as to enable them to lend us all the aid they are capable of 
lending in the accomplishment of this great work, in which there is plenty for us 
all to do. Therefore, as our sole measure for dealing with that part of the case, we 
cannot forbid the local hoards to give aid to voluntary schools, because the pro¬ 
moters of those schools would be liable, equally with others, to contribute to the 
rate, and, contributing to it, to aid and found schools to compete with and beat 
down the school for which they were paying, out of their own private resources. 
This is a state of things we do not desire to bring about, and cannot he responsible 
for. 

On the 24th of June, 1870, Mr. Gladstone used these*words:— 

As regards the existing denominational schools, it is a very grave and important 
question which we have to ask ourselves—whether we are frankly, ungrudgingly, 
willingly, and systematically to make use of that powerful agency for the purpose 
of good secular instruction, which is placed at our command in a great degree, if 
not exclusively, through the vigorous action of religious zeal and love t Let us 
not disguise from ourselves that this is a question of the greatest moment. The 
answer to it, 1 own, appears to me to be perfectly clear. That answer is, that 
nothing but foUy could induce, us to refuse to avail ourselves of an opportunity so 
valuable. If we do not avail ourselves of it, if we treat those voluntary schools as 
institutions either to he proscribed, or, at the best, only to be tolerated, limited, 

M Beport of the First General Meeting of the National Education League, Bir¬ 
mingham, 1869. 
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hemmed in, permitted to exist merely because they domdu5fc~~as things which it is 
not worth our while to recognise, or honour, or eacoursge, on what principle oan 
we justify such a policy ? On none that X know of, hut that secular instruction 
becomes tainted hy being brought into the neighbourhood of specific religious teach¬ 
ing. Under the proTisions of the Bill the secular umtruction given in the voluntary 
schools will be severely tested, and care will he taken that it shall be of as high a 
quality asthat giyn in the rate-supported schools. 2t will he cheaper to the public 
though it he dearer to the individual. On what principle, then, can we refuse to 
avail ourselves of the advantages which it is calculated to confer P 

On the 28th of June, 1870, Mr. Gladstone said:— 

Of course it was desirable that the promoters of voluntary schools should have 
full confidence in the general principles on which Parliament proceeded, and the 
Government admitted the necessity of the motion of the hon. member for Oldham 
(Mr. Hibbert), and of showing that it was in the mind of Parliament, as a part of 
the measure, to provide increased means for the support of voluntary schools. 

On the 22nd of July, 1870, on the third reading of the Bill, Mr. 
Gladstone said:— 

It was with us an absolute necessity—a necessity of honour and a necessity of 
policy—to respect and to favour the educational establishments and machinery we 
found existing in the country. It was impossible for us to join in the language, or 
to adopt the tone which was conscientiously and consistently taken hy some members 
of the House who look upon these voluntary schools, having generally a denomina¬ 
tional character, as admirable passing expedients, fit indeed to he tolerated for a 
time, deserving all credit on account of the motives which led to their foundation, 
hut wholly unsatisfactory as to their main purpose, and therefore to he supplanted 
by something they think better. That is a perfectly fair and intelligible theory 
for any gentleman to entertain, but I am quite sure it will he felt that it has never 
been the theory of the Government* 

Such were the assurances of the Prime Minister in 1870. 

Perhaps I shall be ascribing too much importance to a chance 
and extra-parliamentary utterance, if I quote the following words 
spoken by the present President of the Board of Trade at Birming¬ 
ham, as reported in the Daily Post of the 16th of January in this 
year. They are so diametrically at variance with the words of Mr. 
Gladstone, they are so hostile and so full of menace—they are also a 
declaration soexplicit of the Gambettist programme for England—that 
it may be well to draw out their full meaning. The italics are mine:— 

It seems to me that this is neither more nor less than a great revolution affect¬ 
ing all our social prospects and conditions, and in view of such a change as that, 1 
confess I am less inclined now to go back upon the defects and omissions of the Ant 
of 1870 than 1 am to congratulate all who were concerned in that measure, be¬ 
ginning with its author, down to those who took the smallest part in the agitation 
which made the introduction of the measure possible; to congratulate tbenloh the 
results which have been attained, and the success which has attendedifiih^evatibnfi. 
In this stage of success we may well he content to waitwithout impatience until 
the example which u being eet ue by other countries, and our own experience, may 
bring about those further developments and reforms which will be shown to be 
necessary and expedient The only question is, however, whether the controversy 
may not he reopened from another quarter, and in that case 1 dare say we shall not 
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ts mj friend Ur, Dale has very recently shown, from a diacuesion m shall 
©at .Jtave. provoked. But I would be inclined to ask our odd, opponent*—our 
friends, I will call them now—the advocates of denominational education—whether 
they are wise to raise again a controversy to the settlement of which we have, 
with considerable reluctance , and for 'a time at all events, submitted. I do not 
wonder that they are occasionally a little uneasy. They see their voluntary con¬ 
tributions diminishing, although not very materially; they find the competition 
of the Board schools every day more vigorous; and under thoJI circumstances it 
has suggested itself to some of them, perhaps not unnaturally, that it would he con¬ 
venient that they should put their hind into the pocket of the ratepayer as well as 
of the taxpayer ; and that it would relieve them from a good deal of difficulty 
if they could have a share of the School Board rate. I would beg them to re¬ 
member how much they have got already, and how little right they have to it. . . . 
We thought in 1870 that when the State undertook national education for itself, 
the “partnership which had up to that time existed with the State might he very 
well dissolved; and that the State having provided national schools, if there were 
any people who were unwilling to avail themselves of the education. which was 
there provided, and wanted anything else, they must pay for it entirely by them¬ 
selves. But still we submitted, with more or less willingness according to the 
graciousness of our disposition , to the compromise under which at the present 
time something like 1| million sterling is annually taken from the public taxes 
of the country, and paid over to the private managers of schools, which are 
mainly kept up by them, and avowedly kept up by them for sectarian purposes., 4 
say that if the controversy is reopened we are bound to point out that there are also 
two sides to the question. It is interesting to observe in what direction public 
opinion is tending. Mr. Mundella has spoken of the gigantic efforts which are 
being made in Ft'ance in order to further national education in that country. The 
present position of the question owes much to that great Republican who has just 
died, and the premature termination of whose illustrious career is a loss not for 
France only, hd to the Liberal came throughout the country. But in France M. 
Gambetta made it a chief point in his policy to draw a sharp line of distinction 
between the Church and the State in all matters of education ; and it is in that 
direction, I do not hesitate to say, that the thoughts of men and the action of legis¬ 
latures are constantly tending. 

I need not point out the contrast of these speeches. In the 
utterances of 1870 we have the intentions of men whose good will 
was perhaps greater than their foresight. In the Birmingham speech 
we have the aspirations of 1869 verified by the twelve years of our ex¬ 
perience. Mr. Chamberlain gives voice to the confident hopes of those 
who have during that time made the Act of 1870 their own. We have 
no right, they say, to exist but by the graciousness of dispositions. 
The present working of the Act is a prelude to a time when Christian 
schools shall be in England as in France outside the law. The 
Birmingham scheme is the first instalment of 4 the Lay Chuych of 
England.’ Let us briefly contrast the two systems. 

In the French system the whole education of the people, from the 
University to the primary schools, is, like the army and navy, 
governmental. Colleges* lyc^es, schools secondary and primary, 
belong to the State. The professors, masters, mistresses are patented 
by the State. The youth and children of France are claimed by the 
State. The formation of the citizens is the right and prerogative 
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of the State, This policy is the legacy ofpeganism left by the 
First Isolation, transmitted with modifications and checks fey the 
First Empire to the Voltairean monarchy of I0&O, and now developed 
once more by the Extreme Left of the Republic into, its ordinal 
Communistic excess by M. Challemel-Lacour and M. Paul Bert. 
The * moral unity of France* means the extinction of all forms of 
religion, belief, thought, consciousness, or moral life, which resist 
the uniform type of the French citizen taught, trained, shaped, 
fashioned and drilled, by an education in which the existence of 
God is a superstition, the name of God an equivocal term^ and the 
moral law a group of conventional usages. The apostles of the First 
Revolution had read their Plato. The Communists of to-day have 
inherited his Republic without the trouble of reading. Children are 
not the children of their fathers and mothers, but of the State. The 
State is loco parentis. Citizens are to be reared like cattle, and to be 
broken like horses. Parental rights are absorbed in the State; the 
rights of the State are supreme. It is the State that forms men in its 
own image and likeness, and stamps them with its own superscription. 
*M. Simon says , i The miserable and sterile society that such education 
would produce would be in France an edition of one man in thirty- 
six millions of copies.’ 14 Such unity, he truly says, is death. The 
government that does everything in education destroys parental rights, 
energies, and sense of responsibility. Parents are no more responsible 
for the intellectual and moral formation of their offspring than they 
are, as we are told, for the gaslight in the public streets. If tie 
people of England are prepared for this condition of domestic and 
national life, I do not know them. But if the present working 
of the Act of 1870 be perpetuated, to this they will come; for 
the perpetuity of the Board School system means its extension, 
and its extension means the gradual extinction of the voluntary 
efforts and the self-providing and self-governing character of our 
people. 

There still exists at this time in full vigour our great ’National 
system of education springing from the free will of the people, and 
maintained, as it Was created, by their generosity and self-denial. 
This system, which I take leave still to call National, as distinguished 
from governmental, is both voluntary and Christian. It represents 
the mind and the Christianity of England from the time when 
England was made. No 4 universal, secular, gratuitous, and com¬ 
pulsory education* made our forefathers to be what they were," nor 
has it made Englishmen to be what they are now* We hate no wish 
to be unmade and to be made over again. With aH our faults we 
choose rather to remain a self-governing and a Christian people We 
believe what has hitherto made us will continue ItBWork. And we 
are convinced by the experience of the last ten or twelve years 

14 Men, Patrie *t Liberty, p. 252. 
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t&t a cteage is stealthily coming over mt education.' We have 
aew&hfor a ‘moral unity of England’ to be brought about by 
tudvenal Board schools. I cannot refrain from here giving the 
trocds of M. Simon, which for eloquence and force can baldly be 
surpassed. 

We deceive ourselves (he says) about our schools, about their^irpose and their 
importance, if we see in them only the propagation of knowledge : we ought to 
seek and to plant in them the propagation of courage and of virtue. For a century 
we have been transforming the forces of nature and subjecting them to the service of 
man; but man himself is, and will be to the end of time, the greatest force under 
heaven. Not because he knows he must die, but because be has the will to die for 
his duty. . . To learn not to fail when our brethren or our country calls is to learn 
our duty as man and as citizen. Let us found schools to enlighten the intellect, 
but above all to strengthen the will. A people innumerable, with a vast extent of 
soil, however fertile, if they lack initiative and courage, is destined to decline, defeat, 
and contempt, but a handful of men with heart of oak, cast upon an Ungrateful 
soil, will either find or make a way to success and a future. . . . They will be like 
Borne, or Venice, or England, or Holland, starting from a comer of the earth to 
conquer the world. It is not the loss of a battle, or the annihilation of an army, or 
a province tom away, that begins the fall of a people; a people dies only by the 
relaxation of its morals, by abandoning its manly habits, by the effacement of hi* 
character through the invasion of egoism and scepticism. It dies of its corruption. 
It does not die of its wounds.’ 15 

Such are the fears of a Frenchman for France under an education 
without religion. Such is his appreciation of England. If we betray 
or surrender our Christian schools, how long shall we deserve his 
words? I may be asked, What then would you have? I answer 
equality for all schools before the law, and equal participation for all 
schools in the help of public aid, so far as their secular education 
demands and deserves it. I ask not a shilling for religions, much less 
for ‘Churches,’ as I have said, and as they ought to know who 
have brought this charge. They ought to know because they can 
know it; but such knowledge would ruin a cry. The inequality, 
and I must therefore say the injustice, of the present working of 
the Act of 1870 is patent, and cannot be disproved. Why should 
those who do nothing for themselves receive twofold aid, and they 
who tax themselves to the utmost receive nothing but what they 
earn ? This has not been answered. 

This inequality does not, I believe, exist in the Act itself. It 
results from subsequent minutes and codes and bye-laws* 

The Act of 1870 embodies certain principles which all accept, 
that education shall be universal, and that it shall be provided for 
those who cannot provide for themselves. 

The Act of L870 does not embody the principle of excluding any 
schools, efficient in secular teaching, from State aid; nor .does it pur¬ 
pose to destroy voluntary schools, nor does it desire to desecrate 

w Dim, PatrU el m**i t 
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education by the exclusion of religion* nor does it accept even by 
instalment the French governmental despotism for the education of 
free England. All these things may be the aims* desires, and in¬ 
tentions of individuals in private and in public life. They were 
not the intentions of the Legislature. They are not yet to be read 
in our laws. 

No one therefore asks for the repeal or the rescinding of the Act 
of 1870. As it was first drafted it would have met with wide accept¬ 
ance. If it be restored now to what it was, a readjustment to 
the actual needs and rightful claims of the people at large might 
easily be effected. 

We have in full action now, in the matter of education, the same 
two principles which pervade our public life—the one the aid of 
Government, the other the voluntary efforts of the people. Down 
to the year 1870 these two worked harmoniously and efficaciously 
in co-operation, and, though distinct, yet in undivided unity. The 
first breach between them dates from the year 1870. The Education 
Act gave occasion for the separation, and the subsequent working 
has not only completed the separation, but has brought the two 
agencies, hitherto mutually helpful, into antagonism. 

The effects of restoring once more the equal and just co-opera¬ 
tion of the State and the voluntary efforts of the people would be: 

First, to lighten the rates by eliciting more abundant voluntary 
contributions throughout the whole population. 

Secondly, to awaken still more powerfully throughout the country 
a zeal, energy, and effort in the work of education which has already 
done so much, and, if it had been more largely stimulated and 
encouraged, would have done incalculably more. It was the par¬ 
simony of Government, first with its 20,000and at last with its 
600,000?., that dwarfed and discouraged the voluntary efforts of the 
people. What men think they can do they will try to do, what 
they think is impossible they will not attempt. 

The extension and efficiency of education would be promoted by 
this large, equal, and just treatment of all classes and conditions of 
the people. 

But a deeper good ako would be insured, that is, the undiminiahed 
vigour of our national character, which, with all its faults, is the 
most law-abiding, self-governed, and mutually equitable character 
in the old or the new world. 

The ‘moral unity* of a people when no ‘religious difficulty’ 
divides them, is the highest, happiest, and best. But this 5an- 
not be. 

The ‘moral unity ’ of a people drilled by State education and State 
pedagogues and State police is spectral and lifeless. 

The moral union of a free people educating themselves by self- 
help and the public aid of the Commonwealth in liberty of conscienoe 
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and healthy diversity of culture is the vigour and maturity of a 
uatioE v Thi8 is still within our reach. If we hold fast by our 
EngHehand Christian inheritance of freedom and faith, it is ours, 
aud it will uphold us. If by our inertness we suffer the theories 
of Paul Bert, or, I must add, of Birmingham, to fascinate our minds 
or our legislature, we shall steadily descend the inclined plane on 
which not the Act, but the working of the Act of 187$ has plfced 
the Christian education of England. 

Henhy Edward, Cardinal Archbishop. 



AN UNSOLVED HISTORICAL RIDDLE / 


One day early in the spring of the year 1590, while Spain was still 
bleeding from the destruction of the Great Armada, mass was being 
sung in the church of the Dominican convent at Madrid. The 
candles were burning, the organ was pealing, the acolytes were 
swinging the censers, and the king’s confessor was before the altar 
in his robes, when a woman, meanly dressed, rushed forward amidst 
the fumes of the incense. Turning to the priest, she said: ‘Justice ! I 
demand justice; I demand that you hear me 1 Are you deaf, that I 
come so often to you and you will not listen ? Then I appeal to One 
who will listen; I appeal to thee my God who art here present; I call 
on God to be my witness and my judge; He knows the wrongs which 
I suffer. Let Him punish yonder man who is my oppressor.’ 

The confessor turned pale as death. He stood speechless for a 
few moments. He then beckoned to the attendants, 6 Bid the lady 
prioress come hither,’ he said, c and the sisterhood, and this woman’s 
sister, who is one of them. Say I require their presence.’ 

The lady mother came fluttering with her flock behind her. 
They gathered to the grating which divided the chancel from the 
convent precincts. 

‘Holy mother,’ the Confessor said, ‘ this lady here present charges 
me on my soul and conscience. She calls on God to judge her cause, 
and she clamours for redress. I do not wonder; I should wonder 
rather if she held her peace. But what can I do that I have left 
undone ? I have told the king that it is his duty to despatch the 
business of the lady’s husband and restore him to his family; what 
would she have from me more ? ’ 

4 1 would have this much more, senor,’ the lady replied. ‘ If the 
king will not do what you command him, refuse him absolution and 
withdraw to your cell. You will be nearer heaven there, than where 
you now stand. As the king’s confessor you are his judge. The 
king is the offender; I am the injured woman oCSfc.Luke’g Gospel. 
The king may wear the crown on his head; but you are higher 
than he.’ 

The confessor could not answer her. 
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^ shifts to the reception hall of Rodrigo Vasquez, the 
Pr^Ment of the High Court of Justice. The pmddentw&e agrave, 
d%#&ed man, seventy years old. Before him stood a family of 
children, the eldest a girl of sixteen, the little ones holding her hands 
or clinging to her dress. 

The girl did not seem daunted by the presence ii^. which ahe 
stood. ‘ Your lordship/ she said, * has promised us this, that, and the 
other; you tell us one day that something shall be done on the 
morrow, and then the next, and the next, as if a last u morrow ” 
there would never be. You have brought our home to desolation. 
You have deceived a girl like me, and you think it a grand victory, a 
glorious distinction. You thirst, it seems, for our blood; well, then, 
you shall have it. Old men, it is said, go again to the breast fbr 
milk to keep the life in them. You require blood, fresh from the 
veins of its owners. We had rather not be swallowed piecemeal, so 
we are come all to you together. You perhaps would prefer to linger 
over us, but we cannot wait. Let your lordship make an end with us. 
Here we are/ 

Don Rodrigo started out of his chair. He marched up the hall, 
and down, and then to the four comers. He twisted bis fingers, he 
crossed his arms. He appealed to an old aunt and uncle who had 
brought the children. 

6 Senora, senor/ he said, ‘ I beseech you make that young woman 
hold her peace, and say no more.’ 

The young woman would not hold her peace. 

‘ Pray sit down, your lordship/ she said; 6 pray be calm. We are 
young; some of us were bom, so to say, but yesterday. But you have 
made our lives a burden to us. Finish the work; take our blood, 
and let our souls depart from this miserable prison/ 

These two incidents, if the children’s father wrote the truth, 
happened precisely as I have described them, and are as literal 
facts as usually pass for history. Perhaps they are aot exaggerated 
at all. The priest in the Dominican convent was Diego de Chaves, 
spiritual adviser to Philip the Second. The woman before the»altar 
was Juana de Coello, wife of Antonio Perez, His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State and confidential minister. The girl was his daughter Dona 
Gregoria, and the little ones were her brothers and sister. 

What strange cause could have wrought a mother and child into 
a state of passion so unnatural ? 

For three centuries after the Reformation, Philip the Second was 
the evil demon of Protestant tradition. Every action which could be 
traced to him was ascribed to the darkest motives. He was like 
some ogre or black enchanter sitting in his den in the Eseurial, 
weaving plots for the misery of mankind, in close communion and 
correspondence with his master the Antichrist of Rome. He was the 
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sworn enemy of the light which waa rising over Europe; he was the 
assaasin of his subjects abroad; he was atyrantat home, and even in 
his own household; he was believed universallyto have murdered his 
own son, and if not to have murdered Mr wife, to have driven her to 
death with a broken heart. The Inquisition was his favourite 
ingbrumeqf, and his name has been handed down through modem 
history by the side of the most detestable monsters who ever disgraced 
a throne. 

All this violence of censure was perfectly natural. Men engaged 
in a deadly struggle for what they regard as a sacred cause are seldom 
charitable to their adversaries. It was the Spanish power indispu¬ 
tably which stemmed the Reformation, which more than once was 
near extinguishing it. The conflict was desperate and at last savage, 
and deeds were done which have left a stain on all who were con¬ 
cerned in them. 

But as time has gone on, and as it has appeared tliat neither 
Lutheranism nor Calvinism nor Anglicanism can be regarded as a final 
revelation, we have been able to review the history of the sixteenth 
century in a calmer temper. For a thousand years the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church had been guarded by the civil power as the 
most precious of human possessions. New ideas on such subjects, 
shaking as they do the foundations of human society, may be legiti¬ 
mately resisted on their first appearance from better motives than 
hatred of truth; and although, in a strife so protracted and so deadly, 
evil passions dressed themselves in sacred colours, and crimes were 
committed which we may legitimately assign to the devil, yet it has 
been recognised that, on fair grounds of principle, right-thinking men 
might naturally have taken opposite sides, and that Catholics as well 
as Protestants might have been acting on conscientious convictions. 
The dust has settled a little, the spiritual atmosphere has cleared 
itself, and among the consequences the cloud which hung over Philip 
the Second has partially lifted. The eountrymen of Cervantes were 
not a nation of mere bigots; yet it is clear that the whole Spanish 
people went with the king enthusiastically in defence of the Church, 
and complained only when his piS deplomo , his foot of lead that he 
was so proud of, would not move fast enough. The romance of 
Don Carlos has gone into the air of which it was made. Don 
Carlos is known now to have been a dangerous lunatic, whom it was 
necessary to cage like a wild animal; the exact manner of his death 
is unknown; but his father acted throughout by the advioe of the 
Council of State, and it was by their advice also ‘that m distressing a 
secret was concealed from public curiosity. As we look at Philip 
with more impartial attention, the figure us of a 

painstaking, laborious man, prejudiced, rmnnw^ind^d, superstitious, 
with a conceit of his own abilities not xm&mm&m crowned heads, 
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with less justification, but conscientious from his own 
poiatof view, and not without the feelings of a gentleman. 

^purpose to reconstruct on these more tolerant Hues the story of 
the relations between Philip the Second and Antonio Perez which 
hate so long perplexed historical inquirers—on the surface a mere 
palace intrigue, but developing from its peculiar ’ features into a nine 
days’ wonder throughout Europe, and occasioning, if not causing, the 
overthrow of the constitutional liberties of Arragon. 

Students of the history of the sixteenth century must be familiar 
with the name of Gonzalo Perez. He was State Secretary to Charles 
the Fifth, and his signature stands at the bottom of the page oh 
thousands of Charles’s despatches which are now extant. When the 
Emperor abdicated, Gonzalo remained in office with Philip, and had 
been forty years in the public service when he died. Antonio Perez 
passed as Gonzalo’s natural son. He was bom in 1542, and was 
legitimatised immediately by an Imperial diploma. There were those 
who said, and spoke of it as notorious, that Antonio was not Gonzalo’s 
son at all, but the son of Buy Gomez, Prince of Eboli and Duke of 
Pastrana, Philip’s favourite minister. Buy Gomez, at any rate, took 
charge of him, removed him from school, brought him up in his own 
family, and introduced him into a public department. Being quick and 
brilliant he was rapidly promoted; and when Buy Gomez died in 1567, 
he left Antonio, at the age of twenty-five, chief secretary to the Council 
of State with a salary of four thousand ducats a year, in addition to 
which, and as a sinecure, he was Protonotary of Sicily with two thousand 
ducats a year. A rise so swift implied extraordinary private influence, 
or extraordinary personal qualities; and this was but the beginning 
of Ms fortunes. On losing Buy Gomez, Philip took Perez as his own 
confidential secretary ; and along with Mm another youth, Juan de 
Eseovedo, who had also been a pupil of Buy G6mez, and had been 
brought up at Pereas side. The two young men had been, and still 
continued, intimate personal friends. 

The Spanish administration was divided into separate councils, 
the seerefcaries of which were each in close relation with the Mttg, Who 
insisted on tecwing all that was going on. Besides these these Vrere 
the secietartevdlodeciphered despatches, who were thus admitted into 
State mysteries and were necessarily treated with confidence. But 
of the whole number Antonio Perez and Escovedowere neatest to the 
king, and Perez the closer of the two. He and he alone was ad¬ 
mitted into the interior labyrinths of Philip’s mind. 

He was thus a person of extraordinary consequence. He was 
courted by great men in Church and State. Thelt&li&n prindes sent 
him presents to advance their interests/ He wtts the diflp&aZer of 
royal friVours. He treated dukes ashi# equals* axM the ^|flsndour in 
whieh ha lived was, envied and cririMsed^ btitM^ 
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was ioonddearaWe; in alleoimtm in^iiai Itxflneiltial statesmen 
socepted homage to-- ttehMpw considering tbe 

opportunities the favoured secretary had;hWdo& not seem to have 
abused them. - 

Perez being thus upon the 'iMreitiHatee - a mote eon* 

siderable figure, M John of Austria, theMUg’S briber, illegitimate 
soa of Charles tbe Fifth* An Ulegitimateprinoeiralwayeiiia deliimte 
position, especially wben hk father happens to hare btbugM liM tip 
as a real one. He is of royal blood, bht Without the rights belonging 
to it. He is uncertain of his rank, and may generallybe presumed 
to be dkcontented. But Philip had shown no suspicion of hk 
brother. He had trusted him, employed him; refused him fib 
opportunities which he could have desired had he come more regularly 
into the world. Don John was chivalrous, ardent, ambitious. He had 
every quality which promised distinction, if in his youth he had been 
wisely guided. Buy Gomez had furnished him with a secretary, 
supposed to be prudence itself, Juan de Soto, who had been trained in 
the War Office. Thus accompanied when the Moors broke into 
insurrection, Don John was sent to Grenada to reduce them. He 
did his work well; he became a popular favourite, and went next to 
command the allied Catholic fleet in the Mediterranean. - De Soto 
only had given imperfect satisfaction. Don John had high-flying 
views for himself, and De Soto, it was feared, had not sufficiently dis- 
couraged them. Perez and Escovedo were instructed to give him an 
admonition, which they did, and with this friendly warning Dob John 
and his secretary went their way into Italy. The battle of Lepanto 
followed, and the young irregular Spanish prince blazed out into a 
hero of romance. Philip was a faithful son of the Church, and of the 
Pope in his spiritual capacity; but be was king of Naples and Sicily, 
with interests in the Peninsula not always identical with the 
interests of the court of Borne. Pius the Fifth, Who had just then 
absolved England from its allegiance to Queen Elizabeth and believed 
it his mission to sweep away heresy, found in Don John a child still 
nearer to his heart* Don John was to be 1 the Church’s knight, the 
chosen soldier of the Lord, and immediately after Lepanto Pins 4 had 
formed views for constituting him an independent sovereign. T ank 
was to be the first scene of his greatness. The Emperor Chadfes had won 
immortal glory in his African campaign. De Soto had studied history 
and dreamt of the possibility of reviving the Cartihhgi^^ 

Don John, set on by the Pope, re-fortified the Goiet^ 
on his own authority, ahfc of Italy, the best part # llW19piah 
troops there, while the Papal Nuncio at Madrid in 

Pope Pius’s name to alfoW his brother King of 

Tunk,nTh^^^^ the value 

of the EmpermV A^ Tbey%a&to a drain upon 




t^|pai^y fiMi the grave of thousands of their bravest men. They 
s^<>ee$$w that the fortresses should be demoiishedand the troops 
withdw^o, hat the order came too late* The Ooieta was assaulted 
bj the Turks in overwhelming numbers, and the garrison was out off 
to a mam Philip had good reason to he displeased. The independent 
action of a commander cannot expect to he regarded, wh^ unsuccess¬ 
ful, with especial leniency, nor were matters mended by the signs 
which his brother was manifesting of a restless ambition. He replied 
politely to the Pope, however, that the establishment of a kingdom 
in Tunis was not at the time expedient. He found no fault with Bon 
John, but laid the blame on bad advisers. He gently removed Be 
Soto, leaving him as commissary-general of the army ; and secretary 
Escovedo, who had been especially eloquent in the cabinet on Be 
Soto’s rashness, was sent to take his place as a safer companion to the 
prince. 

Philip, however, was again unfortunate. The mischance at the 
Ooleta had not been sufficient to dim the glories of Lepanto, or cool 
the hopes which so brilliant a victory had inspired. Don John was 
still persuaded that there were great things in store for him. It " 
seemed as if he had an especial power of turning the heads of the 
secretaries, and Escovedo himself was soon embarked with him in a 
yet wilder scheme, to which the Pope and the Fates were beckoning 
the way. 

After struggling for ten years with his revolted subjects in the 
Low Countries, experience was beginning to teach Philip that it 
might be expedient to try milder ways with them. The Duke of 
Alya with his blood and iron had succeeded only in enlisting the 
whole of the seventeen provinces in a common rebellion, and if the war 
continued, the not unlikely end of it would bo that Spain would 
finally lose them all. Holland and Zealand might become English, 
Belgium be absorbed into France, and the rest drift away into 
Germany. Bitter Catholic as he was, Philip had some qualities of a 
statesman. He had determined on an effort to make up the quarrel. 
The provinces were to be left with their constitutional* rights, 
securities being given for the safety of religion* The Spanish army 
was to be withdrawn, and by abandoning attempts at coercion he 
hoped that it might not be too late to recover the hearts of the 
people. 

To cany out this purpose he had pitched upon his brother Bon 
John. The Emperor’s memory was still honoured in the Low 
Countries. Charles had always been more a Fleming than a Spaniard. 
Don John, with his high rank and chivalrous reputation, waslikelyto 
be welcome there, or at least more welcome than aay otfeer person who 
could be selected ; and an opportunity was thrown in h» way, if he 
could U»e it, of winning laurels for himself more ettdnrii^ than those 
which grow on battlefields. 
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The opportunity, however, was one which » wise man onlyoould 
appreciate. Young soldiers, especially soldiers who hate been dis¬ 
tinguished in arms, axe seMomin love with constitutions; and to be 
governor at Brussels, witha council of tR&eessful rebels to tie bis 
hands, was a situation which would have hod no attraction for the 
victor of Lepanto, had there not been atiidhed tb it a more interest- 
ing possibility, the empresa de Ingleterra, the invasion and conquest 
of England. Philip himself had for a few years been called king of 
England. His name remain* in our Statute Book. It was asserted 
by the Jesuits, it was believed by nine-tenths of the orthodox world, 
that the English Catholics, who were two-thirds of the nation, were 
waiting only for the help of a few thousand Spaniards to hurl from 
the throne the excommunicated usurper. The Queen of Scots, the 
lady of romance, was lying a prisoner in Sheffield Castle. To carry 
over the army when it left the Netherlands, to land in Yorkshire, t6 
deliver the enchanted princess, and reign at her side With the Pope’s 
blessing over an England restored to faith—this was a glorious 
enterprise, fit to fire the blood of a Christian knight who was also the 
countryman of Don Quixote. 

Don John was still in Italy when the offer of the appointment 
was made. If it was accepted, the king’s order to him was to proceed 
with his secretary directly to Brussels, without returning to Spain. 
Not the pacification of Flanders, but the empresa de Ingleterra was 
the thought which rushed into the minds of Don John and Escovedo. 
Instead of setting out as they were enjoined, they went to Home to 
consult Pope Pius’s successor, to ask for his sanction, to ask for men, 
to ask for the title which had been borne by his brother, and all this 
without so much as going through the form of consulting his brother 
on the subject. 

The Pope was of course delighted. If the attempt was made, 
God would not allow it to fail. The Jesuits had all along insisted 
that Philip’s dilatoriness had alone allowed heresy to take root in 
England. Philip himself, who knew something of the country, was 
under no such illusion. Five years before he had consented un¬ 
willingly to the Bidolfi conspiracy. Elizabeth was then to have been 
assassinated; Spanish troops were to have landed, and the Queen of 
Scots was to have had the crown. It had ended in the execution of 
the Duke of Norfolk, the near escape from execution of Mary Stuart* 
a plague of pirates and privateers on the shores of Spanish America, 
and increased severities against the English Catholics Of the 
Queen of Sects Philip had the very worst opinion. To l^^e a l^ow 
at that moment at Elizabeth could not fail to £ow 

Countries, English soldiers would land in HoBand, lk^lhiL corsairs 
would swarm in the Atlantic and mim his 

None of these consideration oceuriedto Don John or his fiery 
adviser. Escovedo was even hotter than his master, and audacious 
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H$ yy**A TVm John soon after fpllpwed Wm thither, Jiving 
their purposes to reach Philip i»dkeda^.£Mm- imothe^^ $|is 
vai la the summer of 1576, and we now approach the c^tW part 
of the story* Shortly after Escovedo arrived at the court, the Nuacio 
rent one morning for Antonio Perez and inquired i^ho a certain 
Iscoda was. He had been all night, he said, deciphering a despatch 
from his Holiness* It referred to the ‘ enterprise of England ’ which 
was to he undertaken, if the king would allow it, by Boa John. 
Escoda would inform him of the particulars* 

‘ Escoda ’ could be no one but Escovedo* Perez carried his 
information to the king, who was naturally extremely .displeased; 
the more so perhaps that Bon John’s popularity, and the general 
favour with which Spanish sentiment was likely to take, up the 
adventure, obliged him to keep his displeasure to himself, Escovedo 
evidently thought himself secure. He addressed Philip in so rude 
a letter that Philip complained of it to Perez. ‘ If he had spoken to 
me as he has written,’ the king said,‘1 believe I could not have con¬ 
tained myself.’ Words still more rash had fallen from Escovedo’s lips,, 

* Bon John, when master of England, was afterwards to take charge of 
Spain.’ 

Philip, like most small-minded men, shrank from meeting diffi¬ 
culties openly* He took no notice of Escovedo’s impertinence, and 
he was afraid or unwilling to quarrel with his brother. He allowed 
the Nuncio to give him the Pope’s message, and put him off with a 
vague answer. Bon John ventured on ground still more delicate by 
asking for the ‘ chair and canopy,’ the insignia of a legitimate prince 
of the blood royal. Even this Philip did not refuse. He required 
only that Don John should repair at once to his government, compose 
the provinces, and withdraw the army. When this was done it 
would be time to think of ‘ English enterprises ’ and chairs and 
canopies* 

Don John went, and it seemed as if all was smooth again. 
Escovedo was left at Madrid' professedly to complete seme defec¬ 
tive arrangements for his master. Perhaps Philip was uncertain 
whether he would trust so doubtful an adviser at his brother’s aide any 

l am not writing the history of the wars in the Netherlandsit is 
enough, to say that any hopes which had been built on the popularity 
of Bon John were disappointed. The Estates refused, to admit him, 
as governor while the Spanish troops were in the f(wiresses ; tfe3 troops 
were sullen, and would, not move till they were |uiid tfei# .wages. 
Boa John wished to remove them by sea, meamng* : wjjpa ti&j. were 
in the Channel, to fly at England permifcted/orua^^ ; but 
Elhsabeth and the Prince of$**u^ <&M> The 

Estates assisted that the army should retire by land, end declined to 
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advance adollar tiEthey Bon John, being 

without* Mmd whok‘ W%e«M trt^ f be^ed yj^t E^ovedo might re¬ 
join him; and Wfe without emphatic warnings and reiterated 

instructions, was allowed to^ei The deimadsef tbe Estateawere to 
be complied with to tbeletfcer. The army,aiwhatever sacrifice of 
bolder purples, was te* retire as the Ethta,M4 Philip required 
peace andwasptrepared for the i«iee t^at wa» to be paid forih The 
humiliation was too deep for Bon John, For the knight errant of the 
Church to retreat before a burgher council was ignominy* Some¬ 
thing, he knew not what, must be done to repair it, and hisihoughts 
went everywhere except where they ought to have been, Escovedo 
had no sooner arrived than a secret correspondence began again with 
the Pope, The religious war was raging in France, Bon John might 
join the Duke of Guise and the Catholic League, and they might 
manage England between them. Then again he thought how he 
might satisfy his ambition at home. On the 3rd of February 157*1 
Escovedo wrote to Perez to revive the request for the chairand canopy. 
It would give Bon John a seat in the Council of State. He and 
Perez and their friends the Archbishop of Toledo and the Marquis de 
los Velez could rule the country as they pleased, relieving his brother 
of the cares of government. On reflection he perhaps remembered 
that Philip might not be so anxious to be relieved ; four days after 
the purpose was changed; Bon John was to take his army into France 
as an adventurer, and help the Duke of Gruise to destroy the Huguenots, 
Victorious there, he could hold the Estates in check, the shame of the 
retreat would be covered, and the ‘ great design’ on England could go 
forward. Royal princes are excused their follies at the expense of 
their servants. These feverish dreams were set down .at the Escuiial 
to Escovedo’s account, and probably with excellent reason. 

Meanwhile, Philip’s orders were being obeyed. He had agreed to 
all which the Estates demanded. On the 12th of February the 
arrangement known as the 4 Perpetual Edict ’ was provisionally 
accepted, and was forwarded to Madrid for ratification. Bon John 
was distracted. He believed that he might write to Perea confiden¬ 
tially ; for Perez, by Philip’s order, bad encouraged him to suppose 
so; and much eloquence has been expended on the assumed treachery. 
But kings may be judged too harshly in such matters, when they have 
reason to fear that persons whom they have trusted are playing tricks 
with them. If Bon John was acting loyally, he had nothing to Jenr, 
After the edict waB sentoff, Don John wrote again to Pa^sz >that he 
must resign. Sooner than remain to govern con¬ 

ditions, he would turn hermit. If the king iirasted^ji^ him 
there he would become -desperate, fling up the home, 

though he lost his life &? it. He.? impka^ not be 

driven to choose between dised^dfea^ 

Perez showed Philip all these letter*; and they were considered 
u u 2 
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iciyaet. The blame was kid on Eseovdfo, whowasheldto 
his trust. Dan John was informed kindly, butvper- 
eMptorily, that his return at such a time would be pwjudimal to 
the ubiie service. No one could be so ht as the king’s brother to 
recover the loyalty of the Estates. The king said that he understood 
Ms feelings, and could sympathise with him; but he mugt try to be 
patient; least of all must be rush off into Fiance where the Govern¬ 
ment had not asked for his assistance* The English project and his 
other wishes should be considered when the time for them was come; 
but his present duty was to reconcile Flanders, and there he must 
remain. Escovedo had spoken of returning himself to speak to the 
king. Perez told him that if he came back without permission, it 
would be taken as a serious offence, and was not to be thought Of. 

Don John acquiesced, or seemed to acquiesce. The Perpetual 
Edict was ratified. The troops began the evacuation, and on the 
2nd of May: Don John was received at Brussels, and installed as 
governor. Had he been sincere, the Storm would have blown over; 
hut the next news which arrived about him at Madrid was that he 
had actually made a private treaty with the Court of Rome. The* 
Pope had promised him 6,000 men and 150,000 ducats for the 
English expedition, while before the Brussels settlement had lasted a 
fortnight he was again in correspondence with the Duke of Guise, and 
was threatening open hostilities against Holland and Zealand, which 
were making difficulties about liberty of worship. The difficulty need 
not have been insuperable; and the Estates refused to sanction 
immediate violence. Don John snatched at the excuse to break with 
them on his own authority; with such regiments as had not yet 
gone, he seized Namur ; and Escovedo, in spite of his positive orders, 
rushed home after all, to press Philip to allow the army to return. 
The war should then be carried on in earnest. The Spanish forces 
should live in the rebel provinces as in an enemy’s country, and 
would lay it waste with fire and sword. 

Information more unwelcome never reached Philip. He longed 
for peace; be had been acting in good faith; he refused to counter- 
order the troops; he blamed the seizure of NamuT, and abhorred 
the very mention of fire and sword. Still at the eleventh hour he 
clung to theliope of reconciliation. The Estates declared Don John 
a public enemy, and invited the Archduke Matthias to take his 
place. Even so, Philip persevered. He sent a commission to offer 
a complete amnesty, with the instant and perpetual removal of the 
army. The Estates might choose their own governor, either the 
'Archduke Matthias, or the Archduke* Ferdinand, or the Prince of 
Banna. But it was too late ; the day for peace was gone. Gonfi- 
deoee was irrecoverably lost, and the quarrel had to bo feught out to 
the end; The army went back-^bere lvas no hdp forft-^with the 
Pnmce of Parma at its bead ; while it was said and believed that 
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Bern John was treating with the Duke of Guise for an open alliance, 
without regard to their respective sovereigns—^ very strange and 
questionable performance. ' Both Guise and Philip were no doubt 
defending the Catholic religion. But respect for forms and secular 
interests were not to pass for nothing* Spain and France were the 
rivals for Continental supremacy. They had been at war off and on for 
three quarters of a century, and, if the religious question Was settled, 
might at any time be at war again. Philip had not forgotten that it 
was a Duke of Guise who had taken Metz from his father; and for 
his brother to take on himself to settle points of international policy 
with the subject of another sovereign, was something not very far 
removed from treason. 

But we must now return to the scapegoat who was to bear the 
blame for all these things, the unlucky Escovedo; Flying home, as 
we saw him, in the teeth of a positive command, be landed at Sant* 
ander on the 21st of July. The worst had not yet happened; for it 
was not till the January following that the commission wept with 
the last overtures for peace, nor was the treating with Guise as yet 
•more than an unpleasant rumour. But Philip was legitimately 
incensed with Escovedo, and, if we can believe M. Mignet, had pre¬ 
pared a peculiar reception for him; nay, was expecting that Escovedo 
was coming with murderous intentions against himself. Perez 
having informed the king in a note of Escovedo’s approach, Philip, 
according to his habit, and in his well-known abominable hand? 
scrawled on the margin, 6 Menester ser&, prevenir nos bien de todo y 
dar nos mueba priessa a desparcharle antes que nos mate.’ The verb 
‘ despachar,’ like its English correspondent * despatch,’ has two 
meanings, and 4 matar ’ has two meanings. M. Mignet supposes the 
words to mean, * We must be quick and assassinate him before he 
kills us,’ He makes Philip suspect Escovedo of intended treason, and 
resolve to be beforehand with him. But no one would have thought 
of so interpreting the passage if Escovedo had not in fact been assas* 
sinated at a later period. The natural translation would be, * We 
must despatch him quickly (Le. Bend him about his business) before 
he worries us to death 5 ’ and as Escovedo remained, for some months 
after bk arrival, not Only unmolested, but transacting business with the 
king, I cannot infer, with M. Mignet, that Philip had already formed 
so sanguinary a purpose against him. Unquestionably, Imwever* $o 
good will was felt towards a man who s bad responded so ill to the 
confidence which had been placed in him. If Philip could hove con¬ 
veniently punished him without irritating his l>rother,he would 
gladly have read him a sharp lesson, and the inifotink^ to 

be increased as the consequences of his misdoings developed tb em- 
selves. The especial uneasiness was <m the side of Fisyace In the 
autumn (1577), three months after Eseovedo's arrival, Philip sent a 
new ambassador there, Juan de Vargas Mexia, to inquire particularly 
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ihtowfcat ■was pasriug between his brother and the Duke) of Guise. 

ascertained that the correspondence ■was real that secret 
a|^tB were going to and fro between them, though to what purpose 
hi cOhld not tell. The suspicions feature was the complete silence 
oil the subject both of Don John ihd his secretary. > Escovedo’s 
manners were abrupt and arbitrary.' In January Phi% received a 
letter from him, which he described happily as demriAo, loose, 
Unstitched, visionary. He handed it to Perez, that he might see 
how * sanguinary ’ it was. 

Don John, at the reopening of the war, had begun with a Suc¬ 
cess. He had defeated the Prince of Orange at Gemblours. He 
wrote passionately for reinforcements. The victory had to be fol¬ 
lowed up, and all would be won. He demanded money—money 
and Escovedo. Philip, unhappily, had won victories before in the 
Low Countries, and knew better what to expect from them. His own 
more temperate policy had been thwarted and ruined, and it was but 
too natural that he should hold his brother’s wild adviser as respon¬ 
sible. If he sent him back, it would be only to throw fuel on the fire. 
Don John, and the Pope, and the Guises would set all Europe iri 
confusion. Escovedo was no fool. He could not be kept waiting at 
Madrid with dilatory excuses. To imprison him, or bring him to 
trial, might drive Don John at once into some dangerous course. It 
would lead to investigations and the publication of State secrets 
which ought not to be revealed. 

There was a theory much in favour at the Spanish court, that 
criminals who had forfeited their lives, or persons whose lives were 
for any reason inconsistent with public safety, might, when the facts 
were certain, and when an open prosecution would be inconvenient, 
be removed privately by orders of the Council of State. So Don 
Carlos had been disposed of; so the Flemish envoys at Simancas. 
Spain was not the only country where in extreme cases such 
proceedings were held permissible. Elizabeth would have been 
.grateful to Sir Amyas Paulet if he would have relieved b$r of the 
Queen of Scots. In Italy, in France, in Scotland, a stab with a 
dagger was an expedient adopted in emergencies with no great care 
to ascertain that it was deserved. Spain and England were rather 
in advance of other nations than behind them; and in Spain, 
heartily loyal Os it was, the public had begun to doubt whether these 
secret executions ought to be continued. 

A zerious court preacher hfcd maintained, in a sermon at which 
Philip was preset, that kings had absolute power over the lives and 
fortunes of their subjects. ®be Inquisition, of all courts in the world, 
took up the question. The preacher was obliged to retract his pro¬ 
position in the same pulpit, and tb confess that kings had no thore 
power oyer their subjects than divine and lramaif law allowed' them. 
The old view, however, held its ground hi spite of the Holy Office, 
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and was professed in its extreme form by so less a person than the 
king’s spiritual adviser, the same Diego de Chaves who was men¬ 
tioned'at the opening of our story. Don Diego’s opinion was this: 
‘ So far as I understand the law,’ he said, * a secular prince who for 
sufficient cause can take his subjects’ lives from them by course 
of law can ^ilso do it without course of law when the evidence of 
the guilt is clear. Form and order are not essentials in such sense 
that they cannot be dispensed with ; and if the prince has sufficient 
reasons for proceeding without, order, the vassal who by his command 
puts to death another vassal is doing no more than his duty. He is 
bound to assume the cause to be adequate. The presumption in all 
cases is that the prince has reason for what he does.’ 

This doctrine was still held by Philip ; and the difficulty with 
Escovedo was precisely of the kind where the application of it was 
convenient. Escovedo’s guilt might be assumed. He was a confiden¬ 
tial minister who had disobeyed his orders, and had caused a great 
public calamity, involving the renewal of a civil war. If allowed to 
live, he would still be dangerous. To bring him to an account 
-openly would be dangerous also. Philip directed Antonio Perez to 
consult the Marquis de los Velez. The opinion of the marquis was 
decided, that Escovedo should be killed ; yet that the king must not 
appear to have directed his execution, lest Don John should be exas¬ 
perated. Some scheme should be contrived by which it could appear 
that he had been sacrificed to private revenge. A Government must 
have been singularly helpless which could have recourse to such 
expedients. But so it was. For the act itself De los Velez had so 
little hesitation that, ‘with the Sacrament in his mouth,’ he was 
ready to assert the necessity of it. The best method, he thought, 
would be to give Escovedo ‘ something to eat ’ from which he should 
not recover. 

There was nothing in such a proposal to disturb Philip’s ignoble 
conscientiousness. He sincerely believed that by consenting he was 
discharging a public duty, and with no more personal resentment 
than if he had been signing a warrant for an ordinary execution. It 
has never been suggested that Philip had any private malice against 
Escovedo, or had any motive beyond what was afterwards alleged. 
Why Antonio Perez should have encouraged him, why he should him¬ 
self have so readily undertaken a treacherous office, is another question 
on which speculation has been busy. He had been Escovedo’s personal 
Mend. They had grown up as boys together in the family hf Huy 
Gomez. They had been transferred together to*the service. 

They had never differed politically until Escovedo had become Don 
John’s secretary, and they had corresponded afterwardaon termg of the 
closest intimacy. It is true that Perez had berea! flw strongest advo¬ 
cate for a policy of peace, and Escovedo for war; but an antagonism 
of opinion scarcely explains the readiness with which one Secretary of 
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Stateancterto^ to murder another. And it has been assumed as a 
matter of course that Perez must have had same private motives of 

Before entering into these dark regions I will describe briefly 
what actually happened. The 4 something to eat was administered 
as Da las Velez recommended. Perez took into his confidence bis 
aim master of the household, Diego Martinez : he told him that the 
king and council considered Escovedo’s life to be dangerous to the 
peace of Europe, and that he must be secretly made away with. To 
satisfy Martinez’s scruples be showed him a letter in, the king’s hand. 
Enriquez, a page, was also admitted into the mystery. An apothe¬ 
cary was found far away in Arragon who could min a potion, and 
Escovedo was invited to dinner. Two or three experiments were tried 
with imperfect success. The unlucky wretch became very ill after 
swallowing a dish of cream with some white powder in it; but he 
had not taken enough. He suspected foul play, and afterwards dined 
alone in his apartments in the palace. A page in the palace kitchen 
was bribed to put a larger dose into a plate which was sent up to 
him. Escovedo discovered the poison, and an innocent slave girl who 
had dressed the dish was strangled in the Plaza at Madrid. 

The fate of this poor creature, so piteous because so utterly 
undeserved, passed as a mere incident; Perez scarcely gave a second 
thought to it, and the king’s conscience could not descend to a 
kitchen wench. But poison, it was clear, could not be depended on; 
and steel was a surer method. Escovedo’s habits were watched. He 
was out much after dark, and returned late to his apartments. 
Bravoes were brought up by the exertions of Diego Martinez from 
remote parts of the Peninsula. Easter had come, and Perez, to be 
out of the way, went for the Holy Week to Alcala de Henares. On 
the night of Easter Monday, the 31st of March 1578, Don John’s 
secretary was run through the body in a public street, and was killed 
on the spot* 

Madrid was an orderly city, and open assassinations were unusual. 
A person, himself of so much consequence, and the notorious 
favourite of a prince who was the idol of the people, could not be 
found lying dead without a considerable stir being caused by it. 
The police were out like hornets. The gates were guarded, and no 
one was allowed to pass. The hotels and lodging-houses were called 
on for a list of their guests. The assassins were out of reach, for 
they were secreted in Perez’s own house, and no clue could be found ; 
yet suspicion at once and instinctively pointed to Perez as the 
instigator, and his absence at Alcala was not enough to dear him* 
Mia wife, Juana Coello, called to condole with Escovedo-s widow* 
The widow had not forgotten the dinners and the illness which iol- 
lowed, aniid the detected attempts at poison* She said significantly 
she feared the blow had been aimed by a friend’s hand* Perez 
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hurried back to the capital, pretending to. ha horrified. He saw 
Escovedo’s son. He told the alcalde of the court that Escovedo had 
many -enemies; there were rumours of a love affair in Flanders; 
Escovedo, he knew, had lately received a message, bidding him 
beware of some jealous Fleming. Perhaps he overacted his part. 
The alcalde # and the alcalde’s son, Garcia de Aree, cross-questioned 
him unpleasantly. The king was out at the Escurial, where, of 
course, reports reached him from the magistrates; but he was 
anxious for particulars. On the 3rd of April, threo days after the 
murder, Perez wrote to him, and the letter survives, With Philips 
marginal remarks upon it. Perez told him what had passed with the 
alcalde, and mentioned what he had said about the love affair. 
Philip noted, 4 This was very right.’ Garcia de Arce had asked 
Perez whether there had been a quarrel between him and Escovedo, 
implying that he had heard something to that effect from Escovedo’s 
wife. Philip observed, ‘ There will be danger from that woman.’ 
4 The alcalde,’ Perez said, 4 had discovered that strange things had 
been going on during the winter in Escovedo’s house ; mysterious 
.visitors, night expeditions none knew where, and secret boxes of 
papers, and keys of other people’s houses.’ Philip, who evidently 
looked on himself as a careful, well-intentioned prince, who had 
disposed of a public enemy in a skilful manner, thought more of 
Escovedo’s plots than of awkward consequences from his murder. He 
remarked that these keys and visits had a bad complexion; the 
alcalde must look more closely into that matter, and search it to 
the bottom. Perez was uncomfortable about his bravoes, whom he 
knew not how to dispose of. He had thought of sending them 
away with despatches as Government couriers; but it seemed too 
dangerous.. He recommended Philip to put the inquiry into the 
alcalde’s hands exclusively, and forbid any other person to meddle 
with it. Philip prudently observed that to interfere with the in¬ 
vestigation would provoke suspicion. He would communicate with 
the alcalde, and would do what he could. The bravoes must he kept 
for the present where they were, and Perez meanwhile might come 
out to the Escurial to see him. Finally, to quiet Perez’s evident 
alarm, he said: 4 If the widow desires to speak with me, I cannot 
refuse to see her; but do not fear that you will be unsupported. I 
am with you, and will not fail you in anything that may be expedient 
or necessary. Assure yourself of this. You know it well/ 

,.4, ..'There::is no doubt at all that in the last extremity, and if Perex’s 
life was in danger, Philip intended honestly to tell the truth# , 
Strong, however, as suspicion was, suspicion was notproof; and 
proof against Perez there was none. He had been manymiles from 
Madrid when the murder was committed* His *ei#imt|,I)iego Mar¬ 
tinez and Enriquez, knew that they had Wn&cting by the king’s 
authority. They had everything to gain by keeping counsel, and 
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might ’be in serious danger if they betrayed their secret. The 
br^oesslipped away after a week or two, when the vigilance bad 
relaxed* Each of them had a bag of doubloons with a commission 

utferez (ensign in the army, unattached). They dispersed to 
Italy,-to Central Europe, to all the winds. Every trace was thus 
swept out which could conneet Perez with the murder. * The excite¬ 
ment died gradually away, and the affair seemed to be forgotten. 

But poisoned wounds will not heal, though they be skinned over. 
The sore was to break out again, and the story to assume a form 
which has given it a place among the cavM8 c&Ubrea of the world. 

Brilliant writers of history are subject to one general temptation— 
they desire to give their narrative dramatic completeness. The 
drama, if it is to have flavour, must revolve upon personal motives, 
and history must follow on the same lines. Sovereigns and statesmen 
who have been charged with the fortunes of nations, are assumed, 
where their actions require explanation, to have been influenced by 
no other passions than those which govern private individuals in 
their own more limited spheres. When a woman’s name appears 
as connected with such high persons, the connection is always assumed 
to have been of one peculiar kind. To ask for evidence or look for 
other explanations is taken as a sign of simplicity or of ignorance of 
human nature. 

The legend now stereotyped in European tradition is that the 
wife of Huy Gomez, the Princess of Eboli, was the mistress of Philip 
the Second, and that the Princess- of Eboli preferred Antonio Perez 
to the king. Escovedo, it is said, discovered the intrigue and 
threatened to reveal it. Perez, ip consequence, calumniated Escovedo 
to Philip. Philip allowed him?^o be murdered, but discovered after¬ 
wards that he had been the ^ppe of a treacherous minister and a 
bad woman, and regarded Pprez thenceforward with implacable 
hatred. 

Now, before going further, I have to observe that the eleven years 
during which Philip is assumed to have been occupied with these 
emotions and the effort to give effect to them, were the busiest in 
the whole of his long, laborious reign. They were the years in which 
he annexed Portugal.. They were the years of Parma’s administra¬ 
tion of the Netherlands. They were the years of preparation for the 
Armada. There was the civil war in France to be watched and 
guided. There were Naples and Sicily to be ruled, and the Turks 
to be hold in cheek in the Mediterranean; There were the ambas¬ 
sadors’ despatches'from foreign courts. There was a close, constant, 
and elaborate correspondence to be maintained with the Pope. 
There were the reports of the Inquisition to be received and studied. 
There were English, Scotch, and Irish Catholic conspiracies to be 
kept ia hand. There was the great new empire across the Atlantic, 
and Drake and Hawkins, and the English corsairs. There were the 
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various Councils of State for the internal administration at home, 
and in every one of these de^attnafents Fhiiip not only interfered but 
exercised the most unrelaxing supervi&os. * Whether he did his 
work well or HI is not to the purpose; mind and body were inces¬ 
santly engaged upon it. Minutes of council, tens of thousands of 
ciphered despatches with rough drafts of as many ciphered answers 
to them, survive to witness to the industry of a sovereign who 
permitted nothing to be done without his knowledge in all his enor¬ 
mous dominions. There is scarcely one of them which is not anno¬ 
tated in his hand, and often elaborately; and students who, like 
myself, have toiled through these mountains of documents, have 
cursed the writing, the worst perhaps that ever was seen, but have 
had to confess, when the meaning was arrived at, that the meaning 
was a real and often a wise one. The poor king did patiently en¬ 
deavour to understand the subjects before him, and to resolve upon 
them with the best efforts of his limited ability; while if the working 
hours of every day had been doubled, and thus doubled had been 
devoted all to duty, they would still seem insufficient for the business 
which he demonstrably got through. 

That a mind so occupied should have had leisure to trouble itself 
with ‘jealousies ’ and ‘ mistresses,’ or indeed to give more than a passing 
thought to the Escovedo affair at all after the public dangers from 
him had ceased, is to me not easily conceivable, for the simple reason 
that there was no time for it. The king was occupied all but ex¬ 
clusively with other matters. The murder was an angry spot which 
would not heal. He had fallen into a scrape, and his behaviour was sin¬ 
gular ; but it can be more easily explained by clumsy efforts to extri¬ 
cate himself than by a romance of which nine-tenths is conjecture, 
and the tenth remaining inconsistent with admitted facts. 

It is, however, true that the Princess of Eboli was soon supposed 
to have been connected in some way with Escovedo’s assassination. The 
widow of Escovedo knew that high words had passed between her 
husband and Antonio Perez in which the name, of the princess had 
been mentioned. Perez had been more successful in life than his 
companion officials, and had borne himself in his prosperity with less 
moderation than prudence would have recommended. One of these, 
a priest named Mattbeo Vasquez, and himself one of Philip’s secre¬ 
taries, disliked Perez, and was also employed in some law suit against 
the princess. He sought out Escovedo’s family and learnt what they 
had to tell. He was busy all the summer and the winter following 
pushing his inquiries, and thought at last that he had made a notable 
discovery. In December, nine months after the murder,he wrote and 
circulated an anonymous pasquil, full of scandalous rejections on 
JPerez and the lady, while simultaneously Escovedcfa widow and her 
son directly charged Perez with the crime, adding that it had been 
committed to gratify the Princess of Eboli. Perez carried the pa&qwil 
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to Miiiip-—a daring act on his part if he knew himself to be the 
kingV guceessful rival. Philip again assured him, both by word and 
writing, that he need not be uneasy, that no harm should befall him; 
but he knew his master well; he knew his unwillingness that his own 
share in the matter should be made public, and he observed that Philip 
seemed not displeased that Vasquez and the Escov^Jos should be 
running on a false scent. 

It is time, therefore, to say a few words about this famous lady; 
to tell who she was, and how she came to be concerned in a matter 
which appeared to be wholly political. 

J. A. Froude. 

(To be concluded .) 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF POISONOUS 
OPINIONS. 

(Concluded.) 

My reply to the question, Why do you not extirpate poisonous 
opinions by force ? is briefly the old one—Because I object to 
quack remedies: to remedies in this case which can at most secure a 
negative result at the cost of arresting the patient’s growth. When 
I. come to the strictly ethical problem, Is persecution wicked, and, if 
so, why ? I must answer rather more fully. All that I have said is a 
simple repetition of familiar and obvious arguments. Not only must 
Mill, whom I have criticised in particular points, have recognised all 
the alleged evils in a general way, but I am certain that others less 
favourable to toleration would admit them in any given case. If, 
that is, a systematic attack upon any opinion, or upon general free* 
dom of thought, were proposed, every one would admit the futility 
of a partial persecution, and the impossibility of an effectual one. 
It is only the form into which the general argument is cast, that per¬ 
plexes the general theory. It is so plain that a special utterance 
may be stopped by a sufficient penalty; and again, it seems so easy to 
assume that, a dogma is a kind of entity with a particular and 
definable set of consequences adhering to it, that reasoners over¬ 
look the unreality which intrudes in the course of their generalisa¬ 
tions. They neglect what according to me is an essential part of 
the case—all the secondary implications, that is, of an effectual 
persecution ; the necessity of arresting a mental phase as well as a 
particular error, and of altering the whole political and social organi¬ 
sation in order to provide an effectual censorship. If these necessities 
are more or less recognised, they are thrust out of the argument by a 
simple device. The impossibility of organising an effectual persecac¬ 
tion now is admitted; but then it is said that this is*a proof Of modem 
effeminacy-—sentimentalism, or anarchy, or some other objectionable 
peculiarity. This is virtually to say that, though toleration s must be 
admitted as a transitional phase, it implies a weakness, not strength ; 
and, in brief, that the advocate of persecution would prefer a totally 
different social state, namely, such a one as combines all the requisites 
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for aja adequate regulation of opinion. Persecution is wrong, here 
and now, for you and me, because our teeth are drawn, and we can 
only mumble without biting; but we will hope that our teeth may grow 
again. The admission, in whatever terms it may be made, is perhaps 
enough for us. Virtually it is an admission that persecution cannot 
be justified unless certain conditions are* realised whiefy are not now 
realisable; and this admission is not less important because made in 
terms calculated to extenuate the importance and the permanence of 
these conditions. From my point of view, on the other hand, the 
circumstances thus treated as removable and trifling accidents, are 
really of the very essence of the case, and it is only by taking them into 
account that we can give a satisfactory theory of toleration. Tolera¬ 
tion presupposes a certain stage of development, moral and intellectual. 
In the ruder social order, toleration is out of the question for familiar 
reasons. The rudimentary Church and State are so identified that the 
kingly power has the spiritual sanctity, and the priest can wield the 
secular arm. Heresy is a kind of rebellion, and the gods cannot be 
renounced without an attack upon political authority. Intellectual 
activity is confined to a small class, and opinions change by an im¬ 
perceptible and unconscious process. Wherever such a condition is 
actually in existence, controversy can only be carried on by the sword. 
A change of faith is not caused by argument, but is part of the process 
by which a more powerful race conquers or extirpates its neighbours. 
The higher belief has a better chance, perhaps, so far as it is charac¬ 
teristic of a superior race, but owes little to its logical or philosophical 
merits. And, in such a state of things, toleration is hardly to be called 
a virtue, because it is an impossibility. If the equilibrium between 
sects, as between races, depends upon the sword, the propagator or 
the defender of the faith must use the sword as the essential condition 
of his success. If individuals perceive that toleration is desirable, 
they perceive also that it can only be achieved through an elevation 
of the whole race to a higher social condition. It remains as an 
unattainable ideal, dimly foreshadowed in some higher minds. 

In the more advanced stage, with which we have to do; the state 
of things is altered. Church and State are no longer identified; a 
society has a political apparatus discharging one set of functions, and 
an ecclesiastical apparatus (or more than one) which discharges 
another set. Borne such distinction exists as a plain matter of fact. 
There remains, indeed, the perplexed controversy as to its ultimate 
. nature, and the degree in which it can be maintained. . The priest is 
a different person from the ruler, and each individual is governed in 
part of his conduct by a referenee to the political order, and in other 
parts by a reference to the spiritual order* On the other hand it is 
uiged, and indeed it is undeniable* that the distinction is not a com¬ 
plete separation. Every spiritual rule has its secular aspect, and Svery 
secular rule its spiritual. Each power has an influence over the 
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whole sphere of conduct, and it is idle to draw a.line between theory 
and practice, inasmuch as all theory affects practice, and all practice 
is based-upon theory. How are the conflicting claims of two powers 
to be reconciled when each affects the whole sphere of thought and 
conduct, without making, one absolutely dependent upon the other ? 

This opens a wide field of 1 controversy,, upon which I must touch 
only so far as the doctrine of toleration is concerned. How are we 
to reconcile any such doctrine with the admission that the State 
must enforce pertain kinds of conduct, that it must decide (unless it 
is to be absolutely dependent upon the Church, or, in other words, 
unless the Church is itself a State) what kinds of’conduct it will 
enforce; and therefore that it may have to forbid practices commended 
by the Church, or to punish men, indirectly at least, for religious 
opinions—that is, to persecute ? We may argue against the expediency 
in particular cases; but how can we lay down a general principle ? 

Before answering, I must begin by one or two preliminary con¬ 
siderations. The existence of any society whatever clearly presupposes 
an agreement to obey certain elementary rules, and therefore the 
existence of a certain desire for order and respect for constituted 
authority. Every society also contains antisocial elements, and must 
impose penalties upon antisocial conduct. It can, of course, deal 
with a small part only of such conduct. It can punish murder, hut 
not ill-will. And further, though it cannot punish all immorality, 
it may punish no conduct which is not immoral. The criminal law 
covers only u part of the field of the moral law, and may nowhere ex¬ 
tend beyond it. The efficacy, again, of all State action depends upon 
the existence of the organic instincts which have been evolved in its 
growth. Churches, like all other forms of association, depend upon 
the existence of similar instincts or sentiments, some of which are 
identical with those upon which the State is also founded, whilst 
others are not directly related to any particular form of political 
organisation. Many different churches may arise, corresponding to 
differences of belief upon questions of the highest importance, of 
which the members may yet be capable of uniting for political pur¬ 
poses, and of membership of the same State. Agnostics, Protestants, 
and Catholics may agree to hang murderers and enforce contracts, 
though they go to different churches, and some of them to no church 
at all; or hold the most contradictory opinions about the universe at 
large. The possibility, within some undefined limits, is proved by 
experience; but can we define the limits or deny the contrary 
possibility ? May not a Church be so constituted that membership 
is inconsistent with membership of the State ? If a meed says * Steal,’ 
must not believers go to- prison ? If so, and if the State be the sole 
judge on such points, do we not come hack to pomeexxtion ? 

I reply, first, that the difficulty is in one way exaggfefrated, and in 
the way which greatly affects the aigument* • Respeet, for example, 
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fm%w nan life or for property represents different mamfestwfcl^B of 
tfegb essential instinct which is essential to all social development. 
Utiles* murderers and thieves were condemned and punished, there 
could be no society, but only a barbarous chaos. These are funda¬ 
mental points which are and must be settled before the problem of 
toleration can even be raised. The ethical sentiment which condemns 
such crimes must exist in order that priests and policemen may exist. 
It is not a product, but a precedent condition, of their activity. The 
remark is needed because it is opposed to a common set of theories 
and phrases. Theologians of one class are given to assert that morality 
is the creation of a certain set of dogmas, which have somehow 
dropped out of the skies. The prejudice against theft, for example, 
is due to the belief, itself due to revelation—that is, to a communica¬ 
tion from without—that thieves will have their portion in the lake 
of fire. So long as this theory, or one derived from it, holds its 
ground, we are liable to the assumption that ail morality is dependent 
upon specific beliefs about facts, of which we may or may not be 
ignorant, and has therefore something essentially arbitrary about it. 
It is a natural consequence that religion may change in such a way 
as to involve a reversal of the moral law, and therefore a total incom¬ 
patibility between the demands of the religion and the most essential 
conditions of social life. I hold, though L cannot here attempt to 
justify the principle, that this represents a complete inversion of cause 
and effect; that morality springs simply from the felt need of human 
beings living in society; that religious beliefs spring from and reflect 
the prevalent moral sentiment instead of producing it as an in¬ 
dependent cause; that a belief that murderers will be damued is the 
effect and not the cause of our objection to murder. There is doubtless 
an intimate connection between the two beliefs. In the intellectual 
stage at wiiich hell seems a reasonable hypothesis, we cannot express 
our objection to murder without speaking in terms of hell-fire. But 
the bell is created by that objection when present to minds at a 
eertain stage; and not a doctrine communicated from without and 
generating the objection. From this it follows that the religious 
belief whicb. springs from the moral sentiments (amongst other con- 
ditions) cannot as a rule be in conflict with them, or with the corol¬ 
laries deduced from them by the legislator. In other words, agree¬ 
ment between the State and the Church as to a very wide sphere of 
conduct must be the rule, because the sentiment upon which their 
vitality depends springs from a common root, and depends upon 
general conditions Independent of special beliefs and forms of govern¬ 
ment. Iti spite of these considerations, the difficulty may un¬ 
doubtedly occur. A religion may command criminal practices, and 
even practices inconsistent with the very existence of the society. 
Ni&ilii&s and communists may order men to steal or day. Are they 
to be permitted to attack the State because they attack it in the 
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name of religion ? Hie answer, of course, is plain. Criminals must 
be punished, whatever their principle. The foot that a god com¬ 
mands an action does not make it moral. There are very immoral 
gods going about whose followers must be punished for obeying their 
orders. Belief in his gods is no excuse for the criminal. It only 
shows that h«B moral ideas are confused. If the god has no better 
principles than a receiver of stolen goods, bis authority gives no 
better justification for the act. The punishment does not transgress 
the principle that none but immoral acts should be punished, unless 
we regard morality as a mere name for actions commanded by in¬ 
visible beings. Nor, leaving this for the moment, is this properly a 
case of persecution. Toleration implies that a man is to be allowed 
to profess and maintain any principles that he pleases ; not that he 
should be allowed in all cases to act upon his principles, especially to 
act upon them to the injury of others. No limitation whatever need 
be put upon this principle in the case supposed. I, for one, am fully 
prepared to listen to any arguments for the propriety of theft or 
murder, or, if it be possible, of immorality in the abstract. No 
doctrine, however well established, should be protected from dis¬ 
cussion. The reasons have been already assigned. If, as a matter of 
fact, any appreciable number of persons is inclined to advocate murder 
on principle, I should wish them to state their opinions openly and 
fearlessly, because I should think that the shortest way of exploding 
the principle and of ascertaining the true causes of such a perversion 
of moral sentiment. Such a state of things implies the existence of 
evils which cannot be really cured till their cause is known, and the 
shortest way to discover the cause is to give a hearing to the alleged 
reasons. Of course, this may lead to very difficult points of casuistry. 
We cannot always draw the line between theory and practice. An 
attack upon the evils of landed property, delivered in a certain place 
and time, may mean—Bhoot this particular landlord. In all such 
cases, it can only be said that the issue is one of fact. It is most 
desirable that the principles upon which property, in land can be 
defended should be thoroughly discussed. It is most undesirable 
that any landlord should be assassinated. Whether a particular 
speech is really a part of the general discussion, or an act in further¬ 
ance of a murderous conspiracy, is a question to be decided by the 
evidence in the case. Sometimes it may be almost impossible to 
draw the line; I only urge that it should be drawn in conformity 
with the general rule. The propriety of every law should be 
arguable; but whilst it is the law, it must be enforced. * 

This brings us to a further difficulty. Who, it is asked, is to de¬ 
cide these cases ? The State is to punish acts which are inconsistent 
with its existence, or immoral. But if the State is to decide, its 
decision is ultimate; and it may decide, for example, as Cromwell 
decided, that the Mass was an immoral ceremony, and therefore as 
Vox* XIII.—No. 74. XX 
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m0t6k to be suppressed as an act of theft. Simply to traverse the 
statement of fact would be insufficient. If we merely deny the 
of the Mass, we flay that Cromwell was mistaken in his 
facts, not that his conduct was immoral in itself. He was mistaken, 
as he would have been mistaken had be supposed that the congrega¬ 
tion was collected to begin a political rising, when i$> simply came 
together for a religious ceremonial. The objection (if we may fairly 
judge Cromwell by a modern standard, which need not be here con¬ 
sidered) is obviously different* It assumes that the suppression of 
the Mass was an act done in restraint of opinion. Nobody alleged 
that the Mass had any other ill consequences than its tendency to 
encourage the spread of a religion. A simple act of idolatry is not 
of itself injurious to my neighbour. I am not injured because, you 
being a fool, do an act of folly which is nothing but an open avowal 
of your folly. The intention of the persecutor was to restrain the 
spread of an opinion by terror; and just so far as that was the in¬ 
tention, it was an act of intolerance. It is easy to put different cases. 
If, for example, a creed commanded human sacrifices, it might be (I 
should say that it would be) right to suppress an antisocial practice. 
The murder would not be justified because of the invisible accomplice, 
though he were called a god. The action should therefore be punished, 
though we ought not to punish the promulgation of an argument in 
favour of the practice, nor to punish other harmless practices dictated 
by the same creed. But in the case of the Mass, the conduct would 
be admittedly harmless in every other respect than in its supposed 
effect upon opinion. The bare act of eating a wafer with certain 
ceremonies only became punishable because the actor attached to it, 
and encouraged others to attach to it, a particular religious signifi¬ 
cance. Restraint of opinion, or of its free utterance, by terror is the 
essence of persecution, and all conduct intended to achieve that pur¬ 
pose is immoral. The principle iB entirely consistent with the 
admission that a legislator must decide for himself whether or not 
that is the real tendency of his legislation. There is no appeal from 
the Legislature, and therefore it must dflcide in the last resort. But 
it does not follow that a court from which there is no appeal follows 
no rules in fact, nor that all its decisions are- morally right. In laying 
down such a principle, or any other first principle, we are not propo¬ 
sing a rule which can be enforced by any external authority. It 
belongs to a sphere which is antecedent to all legislation. We say 
simply that a legislator will accept it so far as he legislates upon 
sound principles.* Nor is it asserted that the principle is always 
free from ambiguity in its applications. Granting that persecution is 
wrong, it may still be a fair question whether this or that law implies 
persecution. There may be irreconcilable differences of opinion. The 
legislator may declare that a particular kind of conduct is immoral, or, 
in other words, that the practice is irreconcilable with the essential 
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conditions of social welfare. The priest may assert that it is commanded 
by his deity, and moreover that it is really moral in the same sense 
in which the legislator declares ifrto be immoral. Who is to decide ? 
The principle of toleration does not of itself answer that question, 
It only lays down certain conditions for conducting the argument. It 
decides that IJae immorality must consist in something else than the evil 
tendency of any general doctrine. A man must not be punished for 
openly avowing any principles whatever. Any defence of the proposed 
rule is irrelevant unless it contains an allegation that the punishment 
is inflicted for something else than a defence of opinion. . And 
further, if agreement be still impossible, the principle does not say 
who is to give the decision ; it only lays down a condition as to the 
mode of obtaining the decision. In the last resort, we may say, the 
question must be fought out, but it must be fought out with fair 
weapons. The statesman, so long as he is seriously convinced, 
must uphold the law, but he must allow its policy and justice to be 
freely discussed. No statement can be made as to the result. The 
statesman appeals directly to one class of motives; the priest to others 
not identical, though not disparate. The ultimate success of one or 
the other will depend upon the constitution of the society, and the 
strength of all the various forces by which authority is supported and 
balanced. Toleration only ensures fair play, and implies the existence 
of conditions necessary for securing a possibility of ultimate agree¬ 
ment. The relevant issues are defined, though the question of fact 
remains for discussion. Even where brute force has the most un¬ 
restricted play, and rule is most decidedly based upon sheer terror, 
all power ultimately rests upon the beliefs and sentiments of the 
society. The advantage of toleration is to exclude that kind of co¬ 
ercion which tries to restrain opinion by sheer terror, and therefore 
by considerations plainly irrelevant to the truth of the opinions. 

This leads to what are really the most difficult problems at ‘the 
present day. No moral principle, I should say, and certainly not the 
principle of toleration, can lay down a distinct external criterion of 
right and wrong applicable at once to all concrete cases. No test, by the 
nature of the case, can be given which will decide at once whether a 
particular rule does or does not transgress the principle of toleration. 
This is especially true in the questions where the question of toleration 
is mixed up with the other question as to the proper limits of State 
interference. A great deal has been said, and very little has been 
decided, as to the latter problem. We may argue the propriety 
of the State undertaking the management of railways or interfering 
between labourers and capitalists, without considering the principle 
of toleration in the sense in which I have taken it. Bat when, we 
come to such controversies as that about the Established Church or the 
national systems of education, the problem becomes more intricate. 
The briefest glance must suffice to show the bearing of my principles 
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upon such problems. An Established Church was clearly open to 
objection on the ground of intolerance, so long as it was virtually 
and avowedly an organisation for propagating a faith. When it 
was supported on the ground that its doctrines were true, and distent 
was regarded as criminal because heretical, persecution was accepted in 
principle and carried into practice. At the present davits advocates 
have abandoned this ground. All that can be said is that the State 
confers certain privileges upon, and assigns certain revenues to, 
persons who will discharge certain functions and accept certain tests. 
Dissenters, therefore, are excluded from the privileges on account of 
their faith. But it may be urged that the functions discharged by the 
Church are useful to the people in general, even to unbelievers, and that 
in the opinion of unbelievers themselves. And, again, it is argued that 
the formularies of the Church are maintained not as true but simply as 
expressing the opinions of the majority. There is no direct persecu¬ 
tion, for anyone may dissent as much as he pleases, and (unless he 
is Mr. Foote) attack any doctrines whatever. The existence of 
such an institution must of course act to some extent as a bribe, if 
not as a threat; but implies so little of direct intolerance that it is 
frequently defended expressly and sincerely on the ground that it is 
favourable to freedom of thought. To argue all the issues here 
suggested would require a treatise. I should certainly hold that so 
long as an Establishment exists, the free play of opinion is trammelled, 
in spite of some plausible arguments to the contrary. But I certainly 
hold also that it is impossible to condemn an Establishment purely 
and simply on the ground of toleration, without doing violence to fair 
argument. All that can be said is that questions of toleration are 
here involved, along with many other questions possibly of more im¬ 
portance in this particular case, and I am not prepared to cut the knot 
by any unqualified assertion. And this is equally true of national edu¬ 
cation. It does not necessarily imply any intolerance whatever. Not 
only may it be possible or easy in many cases to solve the problem by 
giving an education which all sects approve, and to leave the religious 
education to each sect; but there is another consideration. Tolera¬ 
tion implies that each man must have a right to say what he pleases. 
It does not imply a right both to impress his own doctrines upon other 
people and to exclude the influence of other teachers. If I take the 
child of a Protestant and bring him up as a Catholic, or vice versa, 
I am guilty undoubtedly of a gross act of tyranny. But I am not 
necessarily more intolerant than if I decided that a slave was to be 
educated by the State instead of by his master. The moral question 
falls under a different head. The Legislature in such a case is alter¬ 
ing the relation between parents and children. It is handing over 
to others the authority over the children hitherto possessed by their 
parents. This is a very grave and, beyond narrow limits, a most 
objectionable proceeding, but it is not objectionable as intolerant. 
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It is simply changing one kind of influence for another. The 
parent’s right to his own opinions and their utterance is not the 
same as his right to instil them into other minds ; the tyranny im¬ 
plied is the tyranny of limiting his power over his children; and that 
limitation, upon other grounds, may be most oppressive. But if the 
child was sen£ to a school where he was allowed to hear all opinions, 
and his parents had access to him amongst others, he would clearly be 
freer to form his own creed, and, so far, there would be more room 
for the free play of opinion. To give the rule over him exclusively 
to his parents is so far to sanction private intolerance, though for 
other reasons this may be fully justifiable. The question of intoler¬ 
ance is raised at a different point. If, for example, one creed should 
be favoured at the expense of others, if all the schools of a country 
should be Protestant whilst some of the people were Catholic, we 
should clearly have a case of limiting opinion by force; and so, if any 
uniform creed were prescribed by the State, all dissenters might com¬ 
plain of persecution. It may further be urged that some such result is 
a natural result of a State system. I do not argue the question, which 
I.only notice to show how the simple doctrine of toleration may be 
mixed up with other problems, here, for example, with the enormously 
important question of the proper limits of parental authority, which 
render impossible any off-hand decision. The principle of toleration 
may be simple; the importance of so organising society that it may 
be carried out without exceptions is enormous; but it is not the sole 
principle of conduct, and in a complex condition of society, full of 
fragments of institutions which have more or less deviated from their 
original functions, we must sometimes be content with an imperfect 
application, and permit it to be overridden by other principles which 
spring from the same root of social utility, and cannot be brought 
into harmony with it without changes which, for the moment, are 
impracticable. 

How far, then, does the principle, thus understood, differ from the 
simple doctrine of expediency, and therefore exclude the admission 
that we have in every case to decide by the calculation of conse¬ 
quences? The final reply to this question will sum up what I have 
to say by indicating what I take to be the weakness or inadequacy of 
the simple utilitarian doctrine. I entirely agree with Mill that con¬ 
duct is proved to be immoral by proving it to be mischievous, or, in 
other words, productive of a balance of misery. But I hold that his 
neglect of the conditions of social development deprives his argu¬ 
ment of the necessary coherency. For the reasons’already set forth, 
I say that toleration becomes possible and desirable at a certain stage 
of progress. If this condition be overlooked or insufficiently recog¬ 
nised, we fall into two errors. The advocate of toleration tries to prove 
that persecution is bad, irrespectively of this condition, and therefore 
that it was bad at the earliest as well as the latest stages. Since this is 
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not true, and therefore cannot be proved, his argument seems to break 
down; and so we find that the arguments from history are indiscrimi¬ 
nately joined, and that the advocates of persecution argue as if prece¬ 
dents drawn from primitive social stages were applicable without modi¬ 
fication to the latest. They frequently try to defend this explicitly 
by assuming that human nature is always the same, and inferring that, 
if people once argued with the fist, we must always use that contro¬ 
versial weapon. That human nature always attains certain funda¬ 
mental properties maybe fully granted; but if this inference be sound, 
civilisation, which consists in great measure in learning to limit the 
sphere of brute force, must be an illusory phenomenon. From my 
point of view, on the other hatid, the recognition that society does in 
fact grow is an essential point of the case. When we have to deal 
with the later stages, Mill’s argument fails of cogency just so far as he 
treats its essential characteristics as though they were mere acci¬ 
dents. So? as we have seen, he says, virtually, that persecution may 
be effective in suppressing an opinion; and passes lightly over the 
consideration of the real meaning of this £ may be.’ It £ may be ’ 
efficient if it is so vigorous as to choke thought as well as to excise 
particular results of thought, and if therefore a political organisation 
exists which becomes altogether impossible as society advances beyond 
a certain stage. But when we restore the condition thus imperfectly 
indicated to its proper place in the argument, Mill’s arguments, 
cogently stated already, acquire fresh cogency. At that stage tolera¬ 
tion becomes an essential condition of development, and therefore it 
becomes at the same time an essential condition of promoting happi¬ 
ness. Given such a social organisation as exists at present, the only 
kind of persecution which is possible is that which is condemned 
by every one as ineffectual. To persecute without suppressing, 
to stimulate hypocrisy without encouraging faith, is clearly to 
produce suffering without compensating advantage. Persecution 
is an anachronism and becomes a blunder, and upon this showing 
it is so palpably impolitic and therefore immoral that even a theo¬ 
retical advocate of persecution admits that it is wicked under the 
conditions. The chief point of difference is that he does not 
recognise the necessity of the conditions, or fancies that he implicitly 
gets rid of them by saying that he dislikes them. 

This suggests one farther explanation. You assume, it is said, 
that progress is a blessing. We prefer the mediaeval, or the pagan, 
or the savage state of society, and deny that progress deserves the 
admiration lavished upon it by professors of claptrap. I make no such 
assumption, whatever my private opinion; I simply allege the fact of 
progress as showing historically what is the genesis of toleration, and 
therefore the conditions under which it has become essential. But 
whether progress be a good or a bad thing, whether men are happier 
or less happy than monkeys, the argument is unaffected. Perhaps a 
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child is happier than a man; but a man. does not therefore become 
happier by adopting childish modes of life. When society is at a 
given stage, you cannot restore the previous stage, nor can you adopt 
the old methods, The modes by which society progresses determine 
a certain organisation, and when that exists it becomes an essential 
part of the yoblem. It is still possible to be intolerant; but it is 
not possible to restore the conditions under which intolerance could be 
carried out as a principle, and therefore you can only tease and hamper 
and irritate without gaining any proportional advantage, if any advan¬ 
tage whatever. Even if there be a period at which it is still possible to 
arrest progress, you do not ensure a maintenance of the existing stage, 
but rather ensure actual decay. The choice is not between advancing 
and standing still, but between growing and rotting; and the bitter^ 
est denouncers of progress may think it less objectionable than actual 
decline. We have fortunately advanced beyond that period; and may 
therefore say that, given the existing order, toleration is not merely 
conducive on the average, but is unconditionally and necessarily con¬ 
ducive to happiness. Ido not of course deny that in this, as in all moral 
principles, there may not be found, here and there, exceptional cases 
which may amuse a casuist; but they can be only such rare cases as 
might cause doubt to one thoroughly convinced of the essential 
importance of a complete permeation of society by tolerant princi¬ 
ples. Something, indeed, remains to be done, perhaps much, before 
the principle can be thoroughly carried. There is a region of diffi¬ 
culties or anomalies not yet cleared up. Toleration,in fact, as I have 
understood it, is a necessary correlative to a respect for truthfulness. 
So far as we can lay it down as an absolute principle that every man 
should be thoroughly trustworthy and therefore truthful, we are bound 
to respect every manifestation of truthfulness. In many cases a man’s 
opinions are really determined by his character, and possibly by 
bad characteristics. He holds a certain creed because it flatters him 
as a cowardly or sensual or selfish animal. In that case it is hard, 
but it is right, to distinguish between our disapproval of the passions, 
and our disapproval of the open avowal of the doctrines which spring 
from them. The virtue of truthfulness was naturally recognised in 
particular cases before the virtue of toleration. It was obviously 
necessary to social welfare that men should be able to trust each 
other, and, therefore, that in all private relations a man’s word should 
be as good as his bond. The theory was virtually limited by the 
understanding that there were certain opinions which could not be 
uttered without endangering the social order. If an avowal of disbelief 
in the gods necessarily meant disloyalty, the heretic was punishable 
upon that ground, whatever might be thought of his virtue. The 
conflict began as soon as a respect for such sincerity was outraged 
by a punishment still held to be necessary. It is solved when 
society is organised in such a way that this necessity it removed *, 
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when^ilherefore, the outrage is not compensated even apparently, 
and the suppression of free utterance is seen to be in itself an 
inappropriate mode of meeting the difficulty, It is clenched by 
the spread of a general conviction that the only safe basis for any 
theory is the encouragement of its full discussion from every point 
of view. By a strange inconsistency, toleration is st$ sometimes 
denounced even by acute reasoners as a product of absolute scepti¬ 
cism. It may spring from scepticism as to the particular doctrines 
enforced; but it is certainly inseparable from the conviction, the 
reverse of sceptical, that truth is attainable, and only attainable, by the 
free play of intelligence. Toleration, it is said, is opposed to the 
‘ principle of authority; 5 as if there could be a principle of authority 
in the abstract! To say that we are to accept authority in the ab¬ 
stract is to say that we are to believe anything that anybody tells us: 
that is, to believe direct contradictions. It is in fact opposed to any 
authority which does not rest upon the only possible ground of 
rational authority—the gradual agreement of inquirers free from all 
irrelevant bias, and therefore from the bias of sheer terror of the evils 
inflicted by persons of different opinion. 

The principle, I have said, is not yet fully developed. Intolerance 
of the crudest kind is discredited, and has come to be regarded as 
wicked. It is admittedly wrong to bum any man because he does 
not think as I think. But there are the cases already noticed, in 
which, though heretical opinion is not punishable as such, it carries with 
it certain disqualifications or is marked by a certain stigma in con¬ 
sequence of institutions not exclusively designed for that purpose. 
Such anomalies may be gradually removed, but they cannot be 
adequately discussed under the simple heading of tolerance. We are, 
in regard to them, in the same position as our ancestors in regard to 
the primary questions of toleration. The concrete facts are still so 
ravelled that we have (if I may say so) to make a practical abstraction 
before we can apply the abstract theory. And, besides this, further 
corollaries may be suggested. It is a recognised duty not to punish 
people for expressing opinion; but it is not a recognised duty to let 
our opinions be known. The utterance of our creed is taken to be a 
right, not a duty. And yet there is a great deal to be said for 
objecting to passive as well as active reticence. If every man thought 
it a duty to profess his creed openly, he would be doing a service not 
only by helping to remove the stigma which clings to unpopular 
creeds, but very frequently by making the discovery that his opinions, 
when articulately tittered, were absurd, and the grounds upon which 
they are formed ludicrously inadequate. A man often excuses him¬ 
self for bigotry because he locks it up in his own breast instead of 
openly avowing it. Brought into daylight, he might see its folly and 
recognise the absurdity of the principle which makes it a duty to be 
dogmatic about propositions which we are palpably unable to under- 
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stand or appreciate. If, however, the right of holding one’s tongue 
be still considered as sacred, though it seems to be justified only by 
the remnant of the bigotry directed against free speech, there is an 
application of the principle in the sphere of politics which requires 
explicit notice. The doctrine of toleration requires a positive as well 
as a negative statement. It is not only wrong to burn a man on account 
of his creed, but it is right to encourage the open ayowal and defence 
of every opinion sincerely maintained. Every man who says frankly 
and fully what he thinks is so far doing a public service. We should 
be grateful to him for attacking most unsparingly our most cherished 
opinions. I do not say that we should be grateful to him for attacking 
them by unfair means. Proselytism of all varieties is to my mind 
a detestable phenomenon ; for proselytism means, as I understand it, 
the attempt to influence opinion in an underhand way, by appeals to 
the passions which obscure reason or by mere personal authority. 
The only way in which one human being can properly attempt to 
influence another is the encouraging him to think for himself instead 
of endeavouring to instil ready-made doctrines into his mind. Every 
.sane person of course should respect the authority of more competent 
inquirers than himself, and not less in philosophical or religious than 
in scientific questions. But he should learn to respect because the 
authority is competent, not because it is that of some one whom he 
respects for reasons which have nothing to do with such competence. 

The ultimate ground for any belief should be understood to be 
the fact that it can stand the freest possible discussion from every 
possible point of view. And, for this reason, I confess that I am 
quite unable to accept the excuses put forward in the case of the 
recent sentences for blasphemous libel. So far as the offenders were 
brutal or indecent in their language, or obtruded insults upon 
4 unwilling ears and eyes,VI of course admit that they were acting 
wrongly, and may have been obnoxious to the strongest possible 
language of moral reprobation. But it seems* impossible to reconcile 
the infliction of a severe punishment with the theory that the manner 
alone was punishable and the matter perfectly justifiable. If I sincerely 
hold that a man is right in expressing his opinions and attacking my 
own so long as he does it decently; and further that he is not 
only exercising a right but discharging a duty in attacking what he 
holds to be a mischievous error, I find it very hard to say that he 
ought to be punished merely for the manner. Of course, an insult 
to any creed uttered in such a time and place as to provoke a breach 
of the peace should be restrained like any other ^provocation of the 
kind ; and the measure of the appropriate punishment depends upon 
the tendency to produce the specific result. But, in this case, it is 
clear that the evil is simply the injury to the feelings of believers. 
Now, it is in the first place clear that a man may say things in 
all seriousness which hurt my feelings all the more because they are 
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deoentlj expressed. If I am seriously persuaded that Mahomet was a 
vile impostor, I can hardly convey my opinion to a Mahommedan in 
an agreeable way; aad yet Christians will admit that it may be my 
duty to convey it, in proper tdjqaei- and place;* It is very difficnlt, to 
say the least, to distinguish between the intrinsic offensiveness of 
certain opinions antf the. accidental ,aggriLvation in t^e mode of 
utterance, and difficulty the offence without ‘ 

punishing the legitimate utter&hife. And hence, in the next place, 
it seems that the offensiveness of manner belongs to that kind of im¬ 
morality which can best be suppressed by public opinion. A man 
who is brutal in language injures bis own cause by his mode of 
advocacy, and that injury is the proper penalty for his offence. Brutal 
abuse is common enough in political controversy, and when it is not a 
provocation to violence it is rightly left to its own inevitable conse¬ 
quences. Nobody has done more service to Mr. Gladstone than some 
of his virulent denouncers. 

If, in short, we really and sincerely held that the utterance of 
all opinions, orthodox or the reverse, was not only permissible 
but desirable; and wished to restrain only that kind of utterance 
which is needlessly offensive—whether offensive to Christians or 
infidels, Protestants or Catholics—we should, I imagine, be forced 
to the conclusion that criminal laws should not be called into play 
to punish people for outrages upon good taste, but only for directly 
inciting to violence. The fact that an opinion is offensive to a 
majority is so far a reason for leaving it to public opinion, which in 
most cases is perfectly capable of taking care of itself; and we are 
certainly not impartial or really tolerant till we are equally anxious 
to punish one of the majority for insulting the minority. But I am 
straying too far from the general question; and only wish to point out 
that a hearty acceptance of the principle of toleration, and a genuine 
recognition of the fact that a man is entitled to more than mere im¬ 
punity when he attacks an established creed, would lead to some 
practical consequences not yet recognised. 

Leslie Stephen. 
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The public generally, and even that portion of it which concerns 
itself with personally looking after the sick poor, has little or no con¬ 
ception of what 4 nursing ’ among them means, or of the necessity 
for employing in this work really skilled and trained women who 
are willing to be in the highest sense the e servants ’ of their poorer 
brethren. 

• Miss Nightingale says: ‘Sickness is everywhere. Death is every¬ 
where. But hardly anywhere is the training necessary to relieve 
sickness, to delay death. We consider a long education and discipline 
necessary to train Our medical man ; we consider hardly any training 
at all necessary for our nurse, although, how often doeB our 
medical man himself tell us, “ I can do nothing for you unless your 
nurse will carry out what I say.” ’ 

If even among the rich and well educated the generality of 
people think that any woman can nurse, this is still more the case 
among the working classes, who in the hour of their need have to 
depend exclusively on the untaught, love-prompted care of wife, sister, 
or daughter. 

How many lives among all classes are yearly lo3t by that trust it 
would be impossible to compute, and for each life thus thrown away 
we may count another almost equally sacrificed; broken down by the 
combination of severe labour and trying emotions—labour three-fold 
harder to the untrained labourer; emotion from which the professional 
nurse would be almost as free as the physician. 

Everyone knows that 4 hospital nursing ’ implies that the patients 
are taken care of and nursed in a special building devoted to that 
purpose, and that ‘ private nursing,’ whether for tfch or poor, is the 
care of the sick in their own homes, where the nurse in charge of the 
case can herself reside. 

‘ District nursing ’ means caring for the sick in a room where it 
would be impossible for any one to sleep who was not a of the 

family. 

Among the poor in London there is generally only one room for a 
man, his wife, and three or four children. It would be impossible for 
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a nurse to take up her quarters with the family, and yet if it is the 
wife and mother who is sick, and she were to be removed to a hospital, 
her husband would have ‘to get in a woman to look after the little 
ones, 9 a measure mpre dreaded in many a poor home than death itself. 
So the poor mother cheerfully endures all the distress and discomfort 
that her helplessness and confinement to b&b bring with them for the 
sake of the 4 little ones,’ who are even more helpless than herself, and 
whom she dreads leaving to the care of a stranger. 

What she really requires is a nurse who will come in the morning 
to make her bed without moving her, dress wounds, &c., teach the 
elder children how to make and keep the room clean and tidy, wash 
and dress the baby, if there is one, and prepare the beef-tea &c. 
which the patient may require before the second visit of the nurse is 
paid later in the day. 

In fact, to quote a well-known medical authority, what is needed 
is the daily presence of 4 a calm steady discipline, existing hut unfelt; 
the patient cool control which a stranger (if a trained nurse) is far 
more likely to exercise than a relation; and the experience of illness 
to note changes and call for aid when really needed, as well as to 
recognise symptoms and correctly report them.’ 

In hospitals the sick receive not only the constant attendance of 
skilled nurses, but also the services of professionally instructed 
6 dressers,’ who are always at hand to note the various forms which 
disease may assume. 

But the 6 district nurse ’ is far less favourably situated than the 
hospital nurse or ‘ Sister,’ as she rarely sees the doctor so frequently 
as once in twenty-four hours, and in many cases not/ at all. His 
orders are given in writing, and the district nurse must be so well 
trained as not only to know how to observe and report correctly on 
every case under her charge, but to allow no change to pass unnoticed, 
and even be able to apply provisionally suitable treatment until the 
medical man shall have arrived. 

For ‘ district nurses,’ therefore, a higher education, in addition to 
the technical and moral training and discipline which must be under¬ 
gone in a well-organised hospital, and a higher grade of women, are 
needed, so that they may be qualified to act as real aids to the 
medical men of whose patients they are put in charge. 

Of all employments open to gentlewomen, there is none more 
suitable to them than nursing, and especially nursing among the 
sick poor in their own homes, where tact, discretion, and good 
breeding are especially needed to introduce sanitary Reforms, where 
laws of health, order, and cleanliness axe neglected or wholly unknown, 
and to effect this without hurting the feelings of those who are to 
benefit by the change. 

The occurrence of illness in a family of the poorer classes usually 
finds the members of it destitute of the commonest sick-appliances, 
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ignorant of the simplest means of nursing, and unconscious of proven- 
tible sanitary evils surrounding the patient which may impede or 
prevent recovery. 

Yet to send these patients into a hospital would often be to break 
up the home altogether. There pre very many cases involving in¬ 
curable or fhronic forms of disease which no hospital would admit, 
and which therefore, unless nursed at home, must be sent to the 
workhouse infirmary at the expense of the parish. Instances of acute 
disease also occur where removal would be fatal; besides a large 
number of cases of those diseases common among women, admitting 
of cure or alleviation at home, with skilled nursing under medical 
direction, without the patient having to give up entirely the work by 
which she supports herself and family. 

To set these poor people going again with a sound and clean 
house, as well as with a sound body and mind , is about as great a 
benefit as can be given them—worth acres of gifts and relief. This 
is depauperising them. 1 

The first district nursing organised in this country was established 
•by Mr. Bathbone, M.P., in Liverpool many years ago. 

It was the pioneer of work of a similar kind throughout the 
country, founded upon the same principles. The results were said to 
be that although in some instances genuine nursing was provided, 
and much kindliness and comfort brought into the homes of the 
poor, sanitary reforms and sanitary teaching proved difficult, if not 
impossible, of introduction by nurses taken from the same class as 
their patients. 

In 1874 the order of St. John of Jerusalem formed a committee 
to provide more fully trained nurses for the poor; and a sub-com¬ 
mittee of inquiry was appointed (of which Mr. Bathbone became 
chairman,) to ascertain how far existing institutions throughout the 
country fulfilled the. requirements of nursing the sick poor in their 
own homes, and teaching and introducing among them rules of 
health, cleanliness, order, and ventilation. 

Only those who have worked regularly among this class can realise 
how much tact and discretion are required by a nurse to induce the 
relatives of a patient to let her set their room‘in nursing order,’ 
and teach them to keep it so. 

And yet, however difficult this may be, the recovery of a patient 
often depends upon its being done effectually. 

There is probably only the one room for the whole family, which 
has to serve as sleeping room, kitchen, washing and dwelling room. 
The soiled linen, dirty or disused utensils, and very often the coals, 
are kept under the bed. The window rarely opens at the top, or if 

1 Letter from Miss Florence Nightingale to the Timet, in April 1876, with refer¬ 
ence to the Metropolitan and National Nursing Association for providing trained 
Nurses for the Sick Poor. 
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it does, it has no sash and must drop one or two feet to its wooden 
lift. - ■ 

Each room with its six or seven inmates has only one pail or 
gallon-jar to hold the clean water for cooking and all other purposes, 
and one pail to hold the soiled wq£er and refuse of all kinds. Every 
time the one has to be filled, or the other emptied, a journey must 
be made down many flights of stairs to the basement, where the dust¬ 
bin and the water-butt are kept for the use of all the families lodging 
in the house. * 

A district nurse must know how to purify the foul air of the room 
of her patient without causing a draught; to make it clean and 
ensure cleanliness being observed; to dust without making a dust; 
and to disinfect so as to prevent the reckless diffusion of diseases 
commonly described as 4 catching; ’ but few persons have practically 
realised, as, have the nurses of the sick poor, how great are the 
difficulties to be surmounted in establishing cleanliness in small over¬ 
crowded tenements. • 

The result of the inquiries above referred to was that nurses 
taken from the same class as the poor among whom they had to 
work, would not generally undertake the task of contending against 
dirt and disorder in rooms destitute of the proper appliances for over¬ 
coming them. One of these nurses said to me, 4 There is nothing to 
clean with among these poor people, ma’am ; no proper brushes, or 
dusters, or anything! So our visiting lady (termed superintendent) 
just pays a woman to come and clean up now and then.’ 

But the special fault of the previously existing institutions was 
the large amount of relief 2 given by the nurses employed, as it led 
them to believe they could 4 do nothing ’ for a patient, unless they 
gave something, or promised to procure it from their superintendent. 
As food is required more for convalescents than in cases of acute 
disease, each nurse had a larger number of so-called ‘ patients ’ on her 
register than any one woman could nurse or even visit daily, and 
when she paid her visit, instead of performing nursing duties (which 
must be done at regular hours, and daily, to be of any real service) 
her visit was simply a kindly one, differing little from that paid by a 
friendly neighbour. 

In surgical cases (where the nurses had been trained at all) they 
usually did the * dressings,’ but these were very rarely performed 
methodically or under medical orders or supervision, and the amount 
of pseudo-doctoring and surgery occasionally done by some of these 
women was appalling! In more than one instance a nurse would 
declare triumphantly, ‘The doctor at the hospital said that poor 
man ought to have his finger off, but I saved it for him.’ She did 
not realise that the finger thus ‘ saved 9 remained in such a state as 

* This relief, generally termed • medical comforts; 1 consisted of tickets for 
groceries, coal and bread, milk, beef-tea, and cooked dinners. 
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to be absolutely useless, and that the patient’s health had suffered 
and his constitution been undermined by the months of pain and 
suffering which he had undergone. 

In one such instance a young man, who had only been married a 
year, was unwilling to leave his wife and child to go into hospital and 
have a diseased finger-joint attended to, as the nurse had said 6 she 
could cure it, without a doctor.’ 

From his appearance when I saw him, I thought he had but 
small chance of life unless he came at once under qualified surgical 
care. What I said to the nurse frightened her so much that she 
persuaded her patient to go to the hospital the next day. The opinion 
of the surgeon who examined him was that, in consequence of improper 
treatment of the diseased finger, the bones of the hand had become 
more or less diseased, and that the patient would probably have to 
lose his hand. 

In other cases these nurses, however well-intentioned, did their 
patients more harm than good. Some of them had never received 
any hospital training, and were sent as nurses to the poor because 
they were not thought sufficiently intelligent to be trained as private 
nurses for those who could afford to pay for nursing service* Others 
were old monthly-nurses, untrained, or who had been sent to some 
hospital for a few months to ‘pick up what they could in the wards. 9 
They were then put into lodgings to find out any sick in their neigh¬ 
bourhood needing their care. They had to cook, clean, and wash 
for themselves, and the only inspection to which their work was 
subjected was, generally speaking, made by a lady who, being her self 
untrained, was no fit judge of how medical or surgical nursing ought 
to be done. 

Let me adduce an actual case to show how serious the results of 
imperfect training may be. A really skilled nurse can give nourish¬ 
ment to unconscious or sleeping patients without rousing them, but 
it requires practice as well as knowledge to do this. The wife of a 
small tradesman told me some years ago that, when her little 
daughter was dangerously ill, she had called in a nurse of the half- 
trained description above referred to. ‘ By nurse’s orders, 9 she said, 
‘ although it nearly broke my heart to do it, I roused the child every 
half-hour to make her u drink a little,” as the nurse said sordid at 
night. 9 The poor mother* continued—her voice broken by sobs—* I 
did it for the best, ma’am, but sometimes I do so wish I hadn't, for 
I can’t get it out of my mind, how my poor girl put her arms round 
me one night and said, “ Mother darling, you sit lip with me to-night 
and let me Bleep in quiet Nurse never lets me go to deep without 
waking me up again directly, and wanting to sleep now is fer worse 
than the pain or anything else. 99 9 

The mother refused her little daughter’s request, * for her child’s 
good 9 as she thought, and from that time the child only prayed 
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she might die soon. The agony of wanting to sleep and never 
being allowed to do so became at last too great to be borne, and 
the child died. She died from untrained nursing, as thousands do 
yearly. 

After the fullest preliminary investigations had been made by the 
sub-committee above referred to, it was decided to adtftoe the esta¬ 
blishment of an Association for training and providing Superinten¬ 
dents as well as Nurses for the Sick Poor. It was also decided that 
the nurses should be sought among the educated classes. A house 
was takenoaid arranged on sanitary principles, as a Central Home and 
Training School for District Nurses. This step was, a few months 
later, thus described by Miss Nightingale:— 

The beginning has been made, the first crusade has been fought and won, to 
bring—a truly * national' under talcing—real nursing, trained nursing, to the bed¬ 
sides of cases wanting real nursing among the London sick poor, in the only way 
in which real nurses can be so brought to the sick poor; and this is by providing a 
real home, within reach of their work, for the nurses to live in—a home which 
gives what real family homes aye supposed to give—materially, a bedroom for each, 
dining and sitting-rooms in common, all meals prepared and eaten in the home; 
morally, direction, support, sympathy in a common work; further training and in¬ 
struction in it; proper rest aud recreation; and a head of the home, who is also 
and pre-eminently trained and skilled head of the nursing; in short, a home where 
any good mother, of whatever class, would be willing to let her daughter, however 
* attractive or highly educated, live. 

Every district nurse of this Association was required to pass (1) 
a month’s trial in district work; (2) a year’s training in hospital 
nursing; (3) six months’ training in district nursing, combined with 
attendance at a special course of theoretical instruction given at the 
Central Home by qualified medical men, and tested by written and 
viva voce examinations at the end of each course. 

Since the Association was founded in 1875, hundreds of ladies 
have applied to be received as probationers, but they did not all 
possess the requisite capacities, nor could the Association train yearly 
more than a limited number. 

District superintendents and nurses have been trained to work 
among the sick poor in their own homes in four districts in London, 
each comprising many parishes, and also in several other large cities 
and towns. 

A German lady has also, at the request of the Crown Princess of 
Germany, been trained in hospital and district nursing by the Asso¬ 
ciation in order to prepare her to take the direction of similar work 
in Berlin. 

Of these ladies I can conscientiously say that the nursing done 
by them has been of the very highest and most thorough kind, and 
that their moral influence and practical help have again and again 
raised the homes of their patients out of dirt and disorder to cleanli¬ 
ness and comfort. 
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The medical and sanitary officers of health strongly approve the 
work done, and have repeatedly expressed their gratitude for having 
sanitary defects in dwellings brought to their notice. As one of them 
said, * We can trust your nurses not to cry 44 wolf ” without cause, 
and shall always gladly come at once when they send for us.’ 

Ever sincg the Central Home was founded, we have had no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining nourishment for our patients by applying for it to 
the proper agencies. On a written order by the parish doctor we 
have always been able to obtain from the workhouse authorities, for 
those patients whose state required it, a supply of milk, beef (for beef- 
tea), brandy, wine, &c. For patients not * on the parish,’ the clergy, 
district visitors, and charitable missions, have usually supplied us with 
these, as well as with linen and other necessaries. In most cases, the 
nurses prepare such nourishment as beef-tea, light puddings, and 
cooling drinks at the homes of the patients ; in others, medical com¬ 
forts of this kind have been made (as well as given) by the district 
visitors; 

In no case has a nurse given anything to a patient beyond the 
actual nursing and service rendered, for one may safely say that if 
district nurses begin by giving relief, they will end by doing little 
else. 

In order to illustrate the need which existed for work of the kind 
undertaken by the Association, I will describe a case of fever visited 
by me prior to its establishment. 

I had been asked to inspect and report on the nursing in a certain 
large town. Among other cases, I was taken by the nurse in charge 
to a small two-roomed house, where (so she told me) 4 all the family 
had had fever,, and the eldest daughter—a child of fourteen—had 
nursed all of them through it, and had now taken it herself.* 

We found the child lying alone in the one bedroom upstairs. 
Her bed was hard and ill-made. Her hair uncombed, and matted 
together with perspiration, dust, and neglect. Her lips blackened 
with fever, and her whole appearance that of a patient neglected and 
uncared for. The room was unswept, the bed stood in a recess behind 
the door, where no fresh air could by any chance get round it or 
under it. 

The child was quite conscious, and told me, 4 Nurse was very kind.’ 
I asked, 4 Who washed her and made her bed ? ’ and she said in reply, 
6 Mother wipes my face and hands for me, and tries to shake up the 
bed of mornings, but poor mother is still so weak from the fever, she 
hasn’t strength to do much at it.* • 

Although I was only a visitor, I could not resist turning to the 
nurse who stood beside me, and saying to her, 4 Do you think, nurse, 
you could sweep up the room and make it a little fresher and cleaner, 
while I see if I can make the patient and her bed more comfort¬ 
able?’ 

Vol. XIII.— No. 74. Y Y 
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The nurse coloured, and answered in an offended tone, 4 I never 
sweep patients’ rooms, ma’am. Our lady superintendents do not 
expect their nurseB to do anything menial.’ 

I then suggested that I should sweep and dust the room, while 
she attended to the patient, but she replied, 4 There is nothing to do 
for her, ma’am, that I can see, but what her mother canudo as well as 
I can ; she only wants her face and hands wiped, and her hair combed 
out, and if I were to do this for every case I go to, I should have no 
time to visit half the patients. And as it is, I never get them all in, 
in one day.’ 

4 But,’ I asked, 4 what nursing did you do, then, for the rest of the 
family when they were so ill 1 ? ’ 

4 1 gave them milk and beef-tea,’ she answered, 4 and sometimes 
lent them clean sheets, and helped Maggie (the child who was now 
ill) to make the bed.’ 

This nurse seemed to imagine that she had received her hospital 
training for no other purpose than to 4 do dressings,’ bandage, 
&c. She had never disinfected anything in the room, and had 
never taught the people how necessary disinfection was. She had 
never at the outset of the disease examined the drainage and water 
supply, and seemed to consider that the Banitary officers would have 
been much displeased had she or her superintendent meddled in such 
matters. 

In all fevers and other medical cases visited, I found that the 
nurses thought their chief duty consisted in giving nourishment or 
medicine. 

I will now describe one or two typical examples of the work done 
by nurses of the Metropolitan and National Association in infectious 
cases. 

One day a clergyman sent a message to the Central Home, that 
scarlet fever had broken out in a house in some mews in his parish, 
that none of the neighbours would go near the house for fear of infec¬ 
tion, and that the mother seemed absolutely ignorant of what it was 
best to do for her sick children. . 

I went with a district nurse and found the case to be one of the 
saddest I had seen for a long time. Three children had been attacked 
by fever about the same time. One was lying on the window sill (where 
she had asked to be carried) dead; the second child was dying, and 
there seemed only a faint hope of saving the third and youngest, as 
she lay in bed with the dying child. 

The young mother had never seen death before, and was afraid to 
touch her dead child, or even enter the room where it was. She had 
carefully pasted Up the window and every crevice by which she thought 
air could enter, and had put the bed behind the door in such a 
position that by no possible chance could the children obtain fresh 
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The floor was covered with strips of carpeting, there were thick 
curtains to the window, and the room was filled up with boxes contain¬ 
ing the clothes of the family. 

We first performed the last offices for the dead child; and then 
carefully sponged the two sick children between blankets, put on 
clean linen dhd made the bed without moving them out of it, took 
precautions against bed-sores, cleansed the mouth and ulcerated 
tonsils, and combed and arranged the hair, which was in a dreadfully 
neglected condition. 

We took down the curtains, took up the pieces of carpet and 
folded them ready for disinfection, prepared a disinfecting solution 
to wipe over the floor and for all utensils &c. used by the sick children, 
showed the mother how to disinfect everything, and arranged for the 
ventilation of the room without exposing the children to draught. 

As we had other cases of scarlet fever on our list, we were able 
to arrange that a nurse should come three times a day to do what 
was necessary, and that a nurse should sit up every night. We 
taught the mother what to do during the day when we were not there, 
ahd the doctor in charge of the case afterwards remarked,‘ If these 
nurses had been called in sooner, they would probably have saved 
both children instead of only one/ 

One of the medical officers of Holborn stated as the result of his 
experience, ‘that the careful disinfection practised and taught by 
these nurses always prevented fever spreading beyond the family 
where it originated, and that he therefore regularly sent them all his 
fever and diphtheria cases/ 

A severe case of smallpox may be mentioned as an instance in 
point. When the medical man in charge of it sent for us, he said 
that the patient was suffering from complications which would pro¬ 
bably render the excitement of removal to a hospital fatal to her. He 
left written directions at the Central Home of what he wished done, 
and, accompanied by a nurse, I went at once to the address given. 
On arriving at the house of the patient, we found that she had two 
rooms in a crowded lodging-house. We nursed her until she was 
quite convalescent, and all rules of disinfection were so carefully 
observed (we ourselves disinfecting everything before it left the sick¬ 
room) that the landlady said none of the other lodgers caught the 
disease. 

I ought, perhaps, to add that superintendents and nurses when 
on ‘ fever duty’ have to perform daily a sort of quarantine, carefully 
following all disinfecting rules for themselves and everything they 
have worn near the patients, and changing their dress before coming 
into contact with the other nurses or any one else. 

No superintendent or nurse is allowed to visit other cases while 
on fever duty. 
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It would, of course, be impossible to carry out this rule if the 
nurses lived in lodgings ; but in the district homes a special room at 
the entrance, with a private door to it, is set apart for disinfecting 
purposes. 

Another rule is, that wherever a nurse enters, order and cleanli¬ 
ness must enter with her. She must reform and recreatS, as it were, 
the homes of the sick poor. These unfortunate people often lose 
even the feeling of what it is to be clean. The district nurse has, 
therefore, to show them their room clean for once, and to bring about 
this result with her own hands; to sweep and dust, empty and wash 
out all the appalling dirt and foulness; air and disinfect, rub the 
windows, sweep the fireplace, carry out and shake the bits of old 
sacking and carpet and lay them down again, fetch fresh water and 
fill the kettle, wash the patient and the children, and make the bed. 

‘ Every room thus cleaned has always been kept so. This is her 
glory. She found it a pigsty: she left it a tidy, airy room.’ 3 

These results can be attained only by one who is content to be 
servant and teacher by turns, and has the tact needed to command 
the patients’ entire confidence. In short, a woman of a higher stamp 
than will suffice for most other kinds of work is indispensable here. 

A severe surgical case, to which we were sent by the parish doctor, 
illustrates the kind of demand sometimes made on the courage and 
endurance of the nurses. 

The medical man in charge of the case said that unless we could 
take it up, the patient must go to the workhouse infirmary, as the 
condition of her wounds and the neglected state of her bed rendered 
her continuance in the house insupportable to the other tenants; 
she was, however (he added), most unwilling to be removed to either 
hospital or infirmary, as she said she should 6 never get her bits of 
furniture together again.’ 

We found the room, bed, and patient in a state of appalling filth 
and disorder, yet after the first visit of the district nurse everything 
was made clean, sweet, and fresh. The patient told us that she had 
only had a small wound at first, and that she was visited by the parish 
nurse (from one of the institutions already mentioned), who said she 
would cure it without any need to call , in a doctor. To use the 
patient’s own words: ‘ She said to me, you know if you have the parish 
doctor to attend to you, the first thing he'll do will be to send for one 
of those district nurses from Bloomsbury Square, and if they come 
here you’ll have to keep your room clean, and open your window, and 
clear out the things from under your bed, and be made to keep every¬ 
thing just as straight as if you were in hospital; and they’ll never 
give you no grocery tickets, nor milk, nor nuthin’ else, and so ’—con¬ 
tinued the old woman— 4 1 thought it was a deal more comfortable 

* Miss Nightingale. 
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like to let her cure my leg; and she was very free and kind in giving 
things. But there! the wounds got bigger and bigger, and she got 
frightened like at last, and then she called in another nurse who tried 
something else, and I nearly went mad with the pain. So I told ’em 
I must have a doctor to it, and they never came near me again; and 
the doctor, he says, if he had been called in a week later he couldn’t 
have saved my leg, and he don’t think he could have saved my life. 
And then he sent you nurses, and you did wash me and turn my 
room inside out, as those other nurses said you would. But oh I what 
a different place you have made my room, and how comfortable you 
have made me ! The first night after you came to me I hardly knew 
myself for the ease I was in, after having been for so many nights 
nearly mad with the pain. And as to what you’ve done to the room! 
Why, I just hope I’ll be able to keep it the same when I get about 
again.’ 

The following figures, extracted from six successive annual reports 
of the Metropolitan and National Nursing Association, show the 
number of cases taken charge of by nurses from three district homes 
alone, viz. the central one in Bloomsbury Square, and those at Pad¬ 
dington and Holloway: 


Year. 

No. of 
the report. 

No. of 

eases nursed. 

1876 

1st 

339 

1877 

2nd 

907 

1878 

3rd 

1,094 

1,341 

1879 

4th 

1880 

5th 

1,334 

1881 

Oth 

1,284 

Total 6,299 


Of the character of the success attained, the following estimate 
has been given by Miss Nightingale 

As to your success P What is not your success ? To raise the homes of your 
patients so that they never fall back again to dirt and disorder—such is your 
nurses’ influence. To pull through life and death cases—cases which it would be 
an honour to pull through, with all the appurtenances of hospitals, or of the richest 
of the land—and this without any appurtenances at all. To keep whole families out 
of pauperism by preventing the home from being broken up, and by nursing the 
bread-winner back to health. To drag the noble art of nursing out of the sink of 
relief doles. To carry out practically the principles of preventing disease by 
stopping its causes or infections which spread disease, 

I trust the foregoing pages may succeed in directing public atten¬ 
tion to the importance of having trained nurses for the sick poor, and 
in inducing ladies who at present have no aim or occupation in life, or 
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^ desire to maintain themselves, to take up this work as a pmfes- 

answer to those who object to women of the hi^er classes 
doing such ‘menial’ service as I have descnbed,I need scarcdy 
tot! what is to many of them the highest anthonty-m .^0 
example of One who came ‘not to be ministered <nnto, but to 

minister.’ 


Florence Craven. 
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THE FUTURE ‘CONSTITUTIONAL PARTY: 

For the well-working of our system of government by party it is, 
under all ordinary circumstances, desirable that an Opposition should 
be strong, united, and capable of vigorous action; strong enough to 
check the tendency of men in power to abuse that power, and to keep 
the Government in a state of watchfulness over itself; sufficiently 
united to offer firm resistance to excessive measures, whether of a 
revolutionary or reactionary nature, and to overcome the obstruc- 
jtionary tactics of small parties; capable of vigorous constructive 
action in so far as it should have a definite policy, the articles of 
which it is determined to uphold under all circumstances, even in 
concert with its adversaries in office. The Opposition at present 
fulfils none of these requirements, and as no man, except an extreme 
Radical of the modern school, can view the condition of the Conserva¬ 
tive party with complete satisfaction, a few remarks on the subject 
may perhaps be permitted, even from an outsider. 

There can be no doubt that the great Conservative party is in a 
despondent and unhealthy condition. The magazines are full of com¬ 
plaints and lamentations. Scarce a ray of light breaks the darkness 
of despair that without any apparently adequate cause has settled down 
over the Opposition. And yet Lord" Salisbury has declared that only a 
few thousand votes turned the scale at the last general election, and 
the great organ of the Tory party endorses his view. The unpopularity 
which, owing to various causes, always attaches itself to the party in 
power would more than make good the loss of two or three thousand votes 
in a general election, and it is impossible to attribute to* their late defeat 
the despondency that overwhelms so many Conservatives. It can only 
be satisfactorily accounted for by assuming that they are uncomfortably 
conscious of some weakness and deficiency inherent in the party that 
paralyses its action, and that may turn a defeat by a few thousand 
at the last election into an overthrow by many thousands at the next. 
In good truth there is much to justify their fears. The party is par¬ 
tially paralysed. It needs vitality, it lacks vigour, it wants the prin¬ 
ciple of growth. Lord Beaconsfield knew that, in order to seize upon 
the great mission waiting for a constitutional party in the future, it 
was necessary to make Tories progressive and liberal. He educated 
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bis party, but be was too careful to conceal the education. He tried 
to define a popular Tory policy, but his definitions were too vague. 
Be appealed to the ‘noble instincts of an ancient people; ’and he did 
well, for the workmen of England have noble instincts which can be 
safely relied upon and are worth cultivating. But they are practical 
men, and the practical side of their character must also appealed to. 
In a man who spends laborious days following the plough, or amid the 
din of a great factory, sublime instincts are apt to be smothered by the 
stern realities of life. Appealing to his instincts will not improve his 
material condition, and a party to be trusted by him must not only 
stimulate his sublime instincts, but must show an intelligent interest 
in the circumstances of his life. It must be ready to legislate where 
legislation can improve his condition, and be active in explaining its 
reasons for opposing legislation designed by others for that purpose. 
The Quarterly quotes Lord Beaconsfield as saying that the Tory 
policy is a policy 4 having definite aims,’ in support of its argument 
that Tory policy is not a mere policy of negation. A working man, 
anxious to be instructed in Conservative politics, would not receive 
much information from the statement that the Conservative policy 
was a 4 policy having definite aims.’ He requires something more 
substantial and practical. The aims of the party and their bearing 
upon his own condition of life, and the compatibility of Conservative 
principles with an orderly but progressive state of society, should be 
explained to him. It will no longer suffice for the Tory party to 
move forward while pretending to stand still, or to suffer themselves 
to be pushed forward by their antagonists. They must formulate a 
definite line of progressive policy capable of dealing with the great 
difficulties of the present day, and the greater difficulties that loom 
large in the future. Let them leave to Kadicals the fashion of legis¬ 
lating spasmodically in deference to pressure. If they look forward 
and endeavour to anticipate evil and meet difficulties by wise and 
timely legislation, they may with confidence appeal to the 4 sublime 
instincts of an ancient people’ to support them in the attempt. 

There are three main causes operating adversely to jthe future of 
the Conservative party. First, the peculiar position of the House of 
Lords. Secondly, the imperfect condition of the party ‘machine.’ 
Thirdly, the want of a positive policy. 

The anomalous position occupied by the House of Lords in the 
Constitution is a disadvantage to the members of that House, 
to the House as a body, and, of necessity, to the party that com¬ 
mands a permanent majority in the House. The question of the 
value of a second chamber, or of the merits of the House of LordB as 
a second chamber, is not suitable for discussion in this article. Most 
men are agreed that the Upper House is the weak point in our Con¬ 
stitution. In former days under a limited franchise the British peers 
fairly well represented the unenfranchised masses of their country- 
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men; but those masses now send representatives to the other House, 
If parties were nearly equally divided in the House of Lords, the 
converting effects of debate and the exercise of the right of the 
Crown to create peers would afford a sufficient check and balance to 
that chamber. But, owing to the permanent and overwhelming 
majority of^one party in the Upper House, no constitutional check 
whatever can be placed upon its power, and in order to make Govern¬ 
ment by party possible it is constantly obliged to efface and stultify 
itself. It must agree to legislation it disagrees with, or cause a com¬ 
plete deadlock in our whole system of government. It must discredit 
itself or disgrace the Constitution. Such a state of things is de¬ 
moralising to the nation, detracts from the dignity of the House, 
and diminishes the influence of the individual members of it. 
The people know that to obtain the sanction of Parliament to measures 
approved of by their elected representatives they must agitate. 
Popular agitation is a threat of appeal to physical force, and the know¬ 
ledge that agitation has become an essential element in our system of 
government, and that in it, and not in any constitutional check, 
lies the only check upon the absolute power of the Upper House and 
of one of the great political parties, is not calculated to form a 
law-abiding national character, to engender reverence and love for 
our ancient Constitution, or to create respect for our system of govern¬ 
ment by party. The people govern. The future prosperity of 
England depends upon their governing wisely, with due respect for 
the great principle of liberty, and according to law and the Consti¬ 
tution ; but the fact that in the Upper House one form of political 
opinion is represented by a large and unalterable majority throws an 
unnecessary obstacle in their way. They are tempted to rule as a 
despot rules, by the power of appeal to physical force ; and we need 
not wonder if, under such circumstances, the people become infected 
with the vices of despotism. That the peers are animated by a sincere 
respect for public opinion and desire to conform as far as possible 
to the carefully considered will of the nation, is admitted by all who 
know anything of the matter; but what sure method have they of 
gauging the strength and direction of the national will ? How are 
they to appraise the clamour of the press and the resolutions passed 
at public meetings? With a House of Commons elected monthly 
the views expressed in that House might be taken as a fair indication 
of opinion out of doors, but that the elected chamber affords no 
safe guide now is proved by the vagaries of by-elections and the un¬ 
expected results of the last three general elections. The Upper 
House must be influenced by the voice of the public out of doors. In 
many cases, no doubt, it changes its opinion spontaneously in the 
popular direction, but in others it must legislate against its better 
judgment in deference to public opinion. No body of men should 
be placed in such a position. This state of things is as conducive to 
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thesuceess of Mr. Chamberlain and his caucus and the newly im¬ 
ported system of extra-Parliamentary government as it is antagonistic 
to the well-working of the Constitution. Until the decisions of the 
peers can be modified or reversed by a change in the constituent 
parts of their assembly, the people will consider that when the 
Lords yield they have yielded unwillingly and upo^j compulsion 
only. Such an opinion is derogatory to the dignity of the 
House, and destroys its influence as a body. Moreover, it tends 
greatly to diminish the influence in the country that many peers are 
individually entitled to possess through their talents or owing to the 
services they have rendered to the State. 

The House of Lords being so largely Conservative, it follows 
that the Conservative cause suffers most from the loss of in¬ 
fluence on the part of individual peers, and from the feeling 
of dislike with which the House is viewed by certain classes in 
the country. As in many cases the majority cannot proclaim 
and maintain their views and at the same time sanction legis¬ 
lation which the nation is determined upon, they are debarred from 
appealing to the sense of justice of the nation, however clearly subse¬ 
quent events may prove the truth of their opinions. If the Conser¬ 
vative majority throw out a Bill, Liberals throughout the country 
invariably say that matters would have turned out better if it had 
passed. On the other hand, if the majority give way and evil results 
ensue, they are held responsible for unsuccessful legislation. The 
Conservative party would be far stronger at present if they were in a 
minority in the Upper House. They would not have to wait long for 
a reaction. Take, for instance, the Irish policy of the Government, 
especially the Land Act. That disastrous consequences will result 
from that Act to Ireland and the United Kingdom is as certain as 
that the sun is in heaven, and the Liberal party will be discredited 
thereby. But not to the extent they deserve, because the Bill was 
passed by the majority of the House of Lords, and theoretically by 
the free will of that majority. It would have been better had the 
House of Peers persisted in referring the Land Bill to # the country, 
and bad braved the issue of a general election upon it. Their posi¬ 
tion would have been strengthened in days to come. One sad fault 
of the Tory party is a timid reluctance to-fight a great battle in a 
strong position where the issues are clear, and an insane tendency to 
struggle wildly over comparatively small questions in which no great 
principle is involved, or where the evil principle is so obscured as to 
be indistinguishable to the public eye. They passed the Land Act, 
and came 4 within measurable distance’ of rejecting the Arrears Bill. 
The public refused to see the germs of a revolution in the Ground 
Game Act; but they might have been made to see, they will 
certainly in the future see, that the Irish Land Act is essentially 
revolutionary, and is opposed to those principles winch have en- 
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Able! this and every other fairly well-to-do $©tptry to attain pro¬ 
sperity. The Conservatives should reap the benefit of opposing 
such a measure to the bitter end, and had it not been for the anoma¬ 
lous position of the House of Lords they would have done so. 

A popular but erroneous idea prevails that the House of Lords 
has existed from time immemorial as at present constituted, and has 
from its inception exercised functions similar to those it now dis¬ 
charges. It is supposed that the hereditary principle Was always 
predominant in that assembly and is involved in its maintenance in 
its present shape. There cannot be a greater mistake. The House 
was not originally composed mainly of peers having an hereditary 
right to legislate, and it has assumed various aspects at different 
times. Were it to become elective no greater change would be 
wrought than others which have been made in past times. The 
adoption of the principle of selection by the Crown or of election 
by the freeholders of the United Kingdom would indeed he only 
reverting somewhat to an earlier type. The Upper House, as it 
now exists, is a grievous detriment to the Conservative party. In¬ 
formation, if it is possible at all, must be attempted by that party, for 
Radicals will not try to reform an institution which they wish to 
abolish. And yet, no doubt, if the question were even hinted at, the 
Conservative party in Parliament and out of Parliament, with all its 
organs great and small, would raise a roar that the Constitution was 
in danger and the revolution at hand. The status of the hereditary 
chamber, however, presents an exceedingly difficult problem, and it 
is more profitable to leave that topic and turn to the consideration of 
a very practical question, namely, the condition of party organisa¬ 
tion. 

The Conservatives are not provided with efficient party ma¬ 
chinery. What they do possess is worse than useless. It is anti¬ 
quated, quite unsuited to the ‘ spirit of the times,’ to adopt a Radical 
phrase, and serves only to delude the leaders by its picturesque 
appearance. It looks pretty, but breaks down directly any pressure is 
brought to bear. It should be entirely remodelled. The Conservative 
party have lately started a new magazine and a big club. No doubt 
they expect great things to result from this exhibition of energy, but 
they are doomed to disappointment. They are merely adding a dab 
of fresh paint to a rotten structure. They have begun at the wrong 
end. The head is alive and flourishing, it is the body that m in evil 
plight. Much unmerited abuse has been heaped upon , the two 
leaders, Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote. They are not to 
blame in the slightest degree for the partial paralysis their party. 
No doubt, if the two ehiefs could change placet it would be 
advantageous. But on the whole there is no fault to be found 
with the conduct of the Conservative leaders, or of their prin¬ 
cipal men, except that their utterances are somewhat vague ; and 
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after all it is scarcely fair to lay that fault to their charge, seeing 
that the mouthpiece of a party without a policy can scarcely be 
expected to emit any very definite sound. The head is sound enough, 
the mischief lies in the extremities. The people require attention, 
not the upper classes; it is the masses that must be won over to 
constitutional principles. How will the new magazine^affect north- 
couDtry miners, agricultural labourers, and the artisans of our great 
towns? Will the proselytising influence of even a brand-new club 
make itself felt among Welsh Nonconformists and the hard-headed 
Liberals of Scotland ? The magazine will circulate among Tories, 
and perhaps add a little to the strength of their convictions, if it is 
well conducted, but not a line will be read by working men. It will 
never reach their level. It is not suited to their needs. The leaders 
may pipe as much, and as sweetly, as they please in their magazine, 
but the people will not dance. A number of excellent gentlemen 
already Tory to the backbone will belong to the club and wax eloquent 
over the, impending destruction of the Constitution; but not one 
single working man in the United Kingdom will be connected, or 
will be able to imagine that he is connected in the remotest degree, 
with the palatial home of Conservatism in London. Clubs and maga¬ 
zines will not reorganise a party. Mr. Chamberlain would not have 
won a seat in the Cabinet or gained a vote for the Liberal party had 
he founded fifty clubs or started a magazine for every month in the 
year. He introduced a system of organisation founded on a popular 
basis, and greatly benefited his party and himself. It is true he also 
inflicted great damage on the nation, but that is owing chiefly to the 
manner in which the machinery is worked, not to the nature of the 
machine. I am far from recommending the Birmingham Caucus as 
a model to be closely followed by the Tory party. But they must 
take it as a model, accepting what is good and discarding what is bad 
in it. The idea is good. Organisation to be successful must origi¬ 
nate in the people. The people must be made interested in party 
politics. The active pushing local men must be utilised, must be 
given an outlet for their energy, and a field for the exercise of their 
talents. The men of 4 light and leading * in London must be brought 
in contact with the masses of their supporters, and their views and 
ideas must be transmitted to them through local men selected by 
those masses in every county and borough; and the drift and tendency 
of public opinion must be transmitted to headquarters by the same 
means. Constitutional principles should circulate through the country 
like blood through the human frame. At present all the blood is in 
the head, and the extremities are very cold. A species of political 
apoplexy is the cause of paralysis in the party. Delegates from all 
parts of the country should meet occasionally, compare notes, and 
learn from each other what are the opinions of the voters among whom 
they live. It may be urged that members of Parliament are the 
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proper persons to exercise these functions, to understand the moods, 
wishes, and wants of their constituents, and to inform the party 
leaders on those points. They cannot do so. The strain upon 
members of Parliament during the Session is almost beyond human 
strength to bear, and during the recess they have their’own affairs 
to attend U8, and ought to enjoy some rest. The days have 
gone by when the fate of a party during an election could be 
trusted to the care of old-fashioned agents, and the promulgation of 
its principles at all times be satisfied by a few set speeches from 
magnates brought down from London. The people must be interested 
and taught to feel that they can do something more than merely 
record their votes. If the managing committees of local Conservative 
clubs were selected by popular vote and became ex officio members of 
a great central club in London where they could meet prominent 
members of the party, and could compare notes and discuss questions 
of interest to the party and the cause, then, indeed, the new institu¬ 
tion would not disappoint the expectations of its founders. 

Lecturers and the press must be included among party weapons, 
and Conservative principles are not sufficiently advocated by these 
means. A monthly magazine can do but little good. Its influence 
cannot reach far enough, for price alone forms an impernieable 
barrier between it and the people who require instruction. But a 
good active combatant daily paper, devoted to the exposition of 
popular progressive constitutional principles, would be of immense 
service in fighting communistic Radicalism. The people are left 
too much to the tender mercies of Radical lecturers. No doubt 
* the truth is great and it will prevail,’ even if left to itself, in the 
long run. But it will prevail much sooner if actively preached 
than if left to be gradually discovered through a slow process of the 
elimination of errors, every one of which produces incalculable damage 
while it lasts. Conservatism is not and never can be made as out¬ 
wardly attractive as Radicalism. There is a fascination about the 
wild theories of Radicals and their picturesque but delusive short cuts 
to the millennium, that cannot be found in the sober, somewhat com¬ 
monplace aspect of Conservatism, and it is necessary, therefore, that 
the fallacies of the Radical creed should be exposed, and the truth of 
Conservative principles should be defended by every legitimate means. 
The strong practical common-sense of the people should be appealed 
to. The effort would not be .made in vain. Conservatives trust the 
people too much in leaving the pernicious doctrines of Radical en¬ 
thusiasts unanswered; they trust them too little* in supposing they 
are unwilling to be undeceived or incapable of distinguishing truth 
from error, and in fearing they are bent upon a revolution and 
general raid upon property. The bulk of the English people desire 
that the Constitution shall be maintained, but they know perfectly 
well that iu order that it may be maintained in the present as it was 
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in the paat, andretained in the future as it is now, changes must be 
n&deto suit changing times. It is the work done by an institution that 
is of consequence, not the institution itself. The life and vigour of 
it must be preserved; the outward appearance is of small importance. 
In practical politics unchangeableness in reality produces the greatest 
change. Modification is absolutely essential to stability and per¬ 
manence. Timely reform is true Conservatism, and the people are 
wise enough to know it. A dislike to violent change and a desire 
for consistent progress is the political creed of most Englishmen. If 
Conservatism is to form an effectual check to modern Radicalism 
it must adopt the same views. It must be made popular, and to be 
popular it must become vigorous and creative. Stagnant Toryism 
must be exchanged for progressive constitutionalism. Conservatism 
can become vigorous only by an active propaganda of its principles, 
by means of lecturers and the press, and by a complete reorganisation 
of the party machinery. To become creative it must adopt a defined 
policy of assertion as well as of negation. 

It is the duty of Conservatives to deny and expose false doctrines, 
but is that their only duty ? Are there not great principles that 
they can actively uphold ? Are there not large questions they can 
make their own and earnestly plead for ? Plenty, if the party is pre¬ 
pared to become progressive ; none, if it is determined to be the 
enemy of moderate progress and reform. There is a great party, a 
party numerically strong, with talent in plenty within its ranks, and 
adorned by great traditions in the past. What it wants is a policy, 
an active policy in the present and for the future. There is a policy, 
a noble policy, embodying the principles of the old Liberal party, but 
abandoned by the present Government. What it wants iB a party. 
Can the policy and the party be fitted to each other and cordially 
united ? It is a momentous question, for upon it the future of Great 
Britain, and the cause of liberty and law in Europe, largely depend. 
The main object of Conservatism is to fight against Radical false 
doctrine. That is also the aim of Liberalism. The moderate Liberal 
and the Tory have the same purpose in view, but they seek to gain it 
by different means. The former holds that institutions to be main¬ 
tained must be altered to suit the requirements of the times; the 
latter objects on principle to any change whatever. The one believes 
that in timely reform lies the best security against revolution; the 
other contends that revolution is only encouraged by reform. To 
effect a junction it will, no doubt, be necessary for'each to make some 
concession to the other. Liberals would have to content themselves 
with progress less rapid than they think desirable, and Tories must 
abandon the attitude of constant and universal resistance to change. 
Whether such a union is desirable must be decided in the course of a 
few ye&FS* Whether it is possible is a question that should be con¬ 
sidered by members of both parties before the necessity for action 
arrives. 
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Surely the history of the last h&lf-centory must have taught 
Conservatives how fatal to their mission is the theory of resistance. 
Take, for instance, the case of the Nonconformists. Nonconformists 
have nothing to hope for in the future from the Liberal party except 
the satisfaction of a mere sentimental grievance against the Esta¬ 
blished Chujch—a grievance which would disappear-if Dissenting 
ministers could be brought to see that no social disability attaches to 
them in the eyes of country squires and looal magnates. Dissenters 
are, owing to religious convictions, utterly at variance with a large 
section of the modern Radical school. And yet the Nonconformists 
cast an almost solid Liberal vote because they are not unmindful of 
the fact that to the Liberal party they owe religious liberty and 
freedom from persecution. The same arguments hold good to a 
considerable extent as regards Roman Catholics. There probably 
does not exist in the United Kingdom a single Tory layman who 
would wish to reimpose penal laws upon members of the Church of 
Rome and of the Dissenting bodies. The only result of the blind 
resistance of the Tory party in the past is the alienation from them 
of a vast number of law and order loving citizens, and their own 
conversion to the principles they so earnestly* opposed. 

There is a great mass of sound moderate Liberal opinion at present 
4 in the air,’ It oscillates at elections between the Tory party and the 
existing pseudo-Liberal party. It seeks a safe and permanent resting* 
place, and it is far too important to be ignored. The fate of the 
country depends upon whether this mass of Liberal opinion will in 
the future colour and dominate the whole Liberal party, whether it 
will be absorbed by the Conservative party, or whether it will, in the 
main, be perverted to a belief in Radical principles. To attempt to 
forecast the future is at present idle, for no man can see the results of 
the debacle that will follow upon the removal from active political 
life of the present Prime Minister. As long as Mr, Gladstone retains 
office, Radicals are content to play a theoretically subordinate part, 
knowing how easily they can manipulate so flexible a minister. 
As long as the Cabinet contains a large majority of moderate men 
the Whig section are satisfied to wait, feeling that no great harm 
will be done in the present, and hoping that in the future their 
principles will prevail. But before very long the struggle between 
Whigs and Radicals must come about. One section or the other 
must be reduced to a subordinate position. Anything like equality 
is impossible, for between the two sections a great gulf is fixed, 
bridged over for the moment by a thick shower of words from Mr. 
Gladstone, as a pitfall is concealed by a covering of withered leaves. 
But the gulf is there, and will some day be laid bare and found im¬ 
passable, If Radical views prevail* Whigs will be forced into 
opposition on all main questions of principle while assisting a 
Radical Government in matters of minor importance. If the 
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opinions of moderate men gain the upper hand, Radicals, while 
openly adhering to the Government, will be busily engaged in under¬ 
mining their influence throughout the country. It is impossible to 
foresee the outcome of this struggle. It is absurd to suppose that 
the complex affairs of the British Empire can be carried on by a 
Parliament composed of four parties, Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, 
and Irish Home Rulers, each one strong enough to overthrow any 
purely party Government by a temporary and unholy alliance con-, 
tracted for the purpose. Parties must crystallise into some more 
definite shape, but what that shape will be, no man can tell. If 
Radicalism sinks to a small minority in the country and in Parlia¬ 
ment, there are no very brilliant prospects in store for Conservatives. 
If Whig principles are overwhelmed, great discontent.wjJJ prevail 
among moderate Liberals throughout the land; and if Conservatives 
know how to avail themselves of that discontent, they need not despair 
of the future. If they are wise they will not lose time in preparing 
themselves to become, what they now sometimes erroneously claim 
to be, a great constitutional party. At present Conservatives can 
advance no just claim to such a title. A constitutional party must 
be^ broad enough to embrace constitutional Liberalism. It must be 
prepared not only to attack great errors and defend great principles, 
but also to undertake just measures of reform. And its organisation 
must be based upon the people, Such a party may be a dream, but 
it is a dream capable of accomplishment. A truly Liberal policy 
exists, but it finds no abiding-place in the present Liberal party. 
The party organisation is in the hands of Radicals, and it is not 
likely that they will lose control of the ‘ machine.’ The spirit of 
true Liberalism lives, but it is a disembodied spirit. The body of 
Conservatism exists, but it possesses no soul. If necessary, can the 
two be united into one strong and vigorous whole ? 

A live constitutional party created by such a union would not be 
satisfied by a mere policy of negation. Such a policy, or rather such 
an absence of policy, never led a party to power. The contention 
that the proper duty of a Conservative Opposition is to.sit down and 
wait till the nation is out of breath, when it may hope for a short 
lease of power till the national lungs are sufficiently recovered to 
admit of another onward rush, is a proposition so ignominious and so 
destructive of all healthy life that the spirits of a party doomed to 
accept it are inevitably quenched. Everything about a party in such 
a case grows rusty. Now-a-days men and combinations of men must 
aim at something more than standing still, they must do something 
or fall out of the race. The Conservative party are in danger of 
sharing the fate of Rip van Winkle. They will some day awake— 
indeed, they appear even now to be growing restless in their un¬ 
natural sleep, but it will be to find themselves out of joint with the 
times, partially clothed in the tattered remnants of medievalism, 
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grasping the rusty fragments of an antiquated party organisation, 
mumbling forgotten sentiments, venerable but useless, unrecognised 
and unrecognisable by the people. 

It surely ought not to be difficult for them to enunciate a policy. 
Material is not wanting. There is plenty of work to be done. Modem 
communisti^Radicalism must be fought ; and it is an#enemy not so 
very easy to deal with, owing principally to the fact that it has not yet 
assumed any definite and tangible shape. Radicals, being wise in 
their generation, are unwilling to formulate their creed. They do 
not wish to scare the people by their programme. Mr. Labouchere 
has, it is true, contributed an article on the subject to the Fortnightly 
Review . It fairly represents the opinions of great numbers of the 
advanced democratic party, but they will, on the ground that it is not 
serious, refuse to endorse the views put forward in it, and will shirk 
the deductions logically following upon those views. In the vision 
of England as seen by Mr. Labouchere, it appears that a gilt club is 
to be worshipped as the symbol of authority, and the country is to 
be governed by a small knot of professional politicians, acting on 
and through a body of hired delegates. The dream has at least the 
charm of simplicity, with the exception of the gilding on the club. 
What is the object of the gilding ? If one pure-minded patriot 
objects to 4 encircle the mace with a string of diamonds,’ is it not 
likely that a still purer-minded patriot would object to the gilding 
on the club? Mr. Labouchere does not condescend to explain 
very clearly what will be done by the club-worshippers when they 
come into power. He hints at a little trivial law of no im¬ 
portance limiting the number of acres that any one person might 
hold, but, with strange inconsistency, acknowledges that to limit 
the amount of money that any one individual might hold would 
‘ have its disadvantages.’ It is difficult to see exactly on what 
principle the quantity of one commodity should be limited, and not 
the quantity of another. There is no reason why any man should 
possess several pairs of trousers; indeed, during warm weather they 
are not at all necessary for the preservation of health; and pure- 
minded patriots might reasonably be expected to dispense with a 
useless and costly luxury, and appear as sana-culottes during the 
summer months. Mr. Labouchere asserts that if power is placed in 
the hands of the many, the many will exercise it for their own 
^benefit; or in other words, but Btrictly in accordance with Mr. 
Labouchere’s programme, in robbing their neighbours by means of 
Acts of Parliament. Mr. Labouchere would admit«that the people of 
England shrink from committing robbery with violence, perhaps 
through dread of the policeman’s truncheon; but he holds that the 
gilded club of the future will not deter them from committing 
robbery by means of legislation. He stigmatises those who think 
otherwise as the wildest dreamers. I cannot agree to this estimate 
Vol. XIIL—'No. 74. ZZ 
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f the English national character. If Mr. Carlyle was right in saying 
Ah y t we are a nation of ‘ thirty millions, mostly fools; * if Mr. Cobden 
was right in calling the British public c beastsand if Mr. Labouchere 
i» right in supposing that the vast majority of his countrymen are 
thieves—then, no doubt, the Radical programme may be carried out. 
But if the English people are neither thieves, beasts, ner fools, it is 
not unlikely to remain a picturesque but delusive dream, provided 
that the people are enlightened as to the true meaning of it. Still 
the dream is picturesque, and the party of law and order cannot 
afford to sit still in dignified silence, gazing with contempt upon a 
vision which they know to be a mere mockery and a snare, but that 
appeals very differently to the eyes of the uneducated and the poor. 
A great advance has lately been made by the new Radicals. No 
distinct line of demarcation now exists in principle between the most 
moderate member of the Government and the most advanced com¬ 
munist. No amount of sophistry will suffice to show that the Irish 
Land Act did not cause a loss of property without compensation. 
The nature and quantity of property confiscated and the uses to which 
it is put are mere questions of detail and degree. It behoves a con¬ 
stitutional party, therefore, to wage war without ceasing against the 
Radical programme* and to point out the fallacies with which it 
abounds. The evil consequences of unwise interference with natural 
laws must be pointed out. The truth that national prosperity can 
only be attained, and retained, by allowing freedom and fair play to 
individual effort, must be urged. The absolute antagonism of the 
principles of equality and liberty must be strenuously insisted upon, 
with the inevitable deduction that liberty is impossible under a Radical 
Government. In these subjects lies abundant occupation for the 
lecturer, the press writer, and the pamphleteer; but the statesman 
cannot concern himself much with them until the Radical programme 
is more fully developed. The Irish Land Act is the only thoroughly 
Radical measure we have yet seen, and that was not resisted with 
sufficient force. 

Another point on which the Conservative party should join issue 
more directly with the advanced Liberals is the adoption by the 
latter of cosmopolitan instead of patriotic views. A policy of aggres¬ 
sion should form no part of the Conservative creed, but it should 
insist that it is the duty of every nation to look after its own interests, 
and the duty of every government to concentrate their energies upon 
the well-being of the people commitied to their charge. The fallacies 
involved in specious picturesque dreams of universal brotherhood, and 
the fact that lust of conquest and wars are stimulated by such theories, 
must be indicated. The day is far distant when the rule of love 
wM govern the world. The duty of self-preservation, the necessity 
for self-help, and the virtue of patriotism, will for ages be recognised 
among mankind. 
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There is yet another matter in which the views and hopes of the 
bulk of Englishmen are at variance with the opinion* and anticipa¬ 
tions of the Badicai section. The issue is most important, and in 
reality clear enough, though at present somewhat shadowy and vague. 
It lies in the general view of the future circumstances of the country 
taken by adranced Liberals* and the attitude they propose to assume 
under those circumstances. They are determined at all hazards to 
maintain that system of trade which they are pleased to term free 
trade; and they are prepared to see our manufacturing industries 
transferred to other countries, and our agricultural interest ruined, 
sooner than abandon their theories. They look forward to an 
England supporting a small population composed of a few rich men 
drawing large incomes from capital chiefly invested in foreign 
countries and in the carrying trade, and enough poor men to minister 
to the comforts and requirements of the rich. They care not if a 
large business is shifted from an English town to a French or 
Belgian town, or if thousands of English families are deprived of 
bread in order to increase the well-being of foreign workmen. They 
gauge national prosperity by import duties alone, and think that as 
long as capitalists grow rich it matters not in what country their 
investments are made. They do not concern themselves with the 
fate of English artisans. In their eyes one country is as good as 
another, and it is a matter of no consequence whether our manufac¬ 
turing trade is ruined, so long as it is transferred to other nations. 
They know that agriculture must sink rapidly with a rapidly-sinking 
trade, but. that is a matter of small concern to them. They* 
think they can delude the people by schemes of rent-adjustment, 
interference with the rights of property, the nationalisation of land, 
and other communistic measures. Where the tenure of land is 
involved they acknowledge no value in economic laws; but on the 
great questions of agriculture in general, of trade, and of national 
finance, they insist that the working of economic laws must not be 
disturbed, and assert that our present system is based upon a true 
understanding of those laws. There cannot be a greater fallacy than 
this last assertion. If under universal free, exchange Great Britain 
could not compete with foreign countries, it may be safely said that 
any attempt to bolster up her trade by artificial means would even¬ 
tually result in disaster, though it might be attended with temporary 
success. But we have not got free exchange. The system of so-called 
free trade under which we labour is not free trade at all. We are 
suffering from protection. Economic laws are not allowed full scope 
and fair play. Their action can be entirely free only under a system 
of universal free trade, but their action can be freed to a very great 
extent by an adjustment of our system to meet the consequences of 
the systems adopted by other countries. Wise legislation can never 
run counter to natural laws, but it can assist, guide, and control their 
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working, modify their bad effects, and obtain from them the greatest 
possible good, with the least possible suffering. But this cannot be 
done merely by granting freedom at home; it is necessary also to 
counteract the effects of interference from abroad. Universal free 
trade is a dream, as beautiful and impalpable almost as the vision of 
Universal brotherhood. England is not called upon to immolate 
herself at the shrine of universal brotherhood; neither has she any 
right to commit suicide in the cause of universal free trade. 

These reflections naturally lead to the great questions of the value 
of our colonies, the consolidation of the empire, emigration, and the 
condition of trade and agriculture. Any examination of them in 
this article must of necessity be very brief. On all these points 
Kadi cal doctrines are fundamentally wrong. 

Kadicals attach little importance to the colonies, whereas our 
national existence is bound up with our existence as an empire. 
More than half our food comes from foreign countries at present, and 
in the future the proportion will perhaps be larger still. Whether 
we starve or not depends in time of war upon our fleet. Fleets are 
valueless unless they are able to keep the seas for any length of time, 
and they can only keep the seas by means of the accommodation 
afforded by the various dependencies and colonies of Great Britain 
dotted about the globe. Without our colonies and dependencies our 
existence as an independent nation could not be secured from day to 
day. When the reign of universal brotherhood has set in we may 
afford to become careless as to our colonies, but pending the arrival 
of the millennium we shall do well not to under-estimate their value. 

The colonies and India are all-important, also, in another re¬ 
spect. They are by far our best customers. Our only chance 
of increasing or maintaining our trade lies in the development of 
the colonies, and in their willingness to deal fairly by the mother 
country. Our objects should be to direct emigration to them, and, if 
possible, to devise some means whereby the independent colonies 
should have a voice in the management of matters affecting the 
empire. No arguments are needed to prove that emigration should 
be to our own colonies. It makes a great practical difference to 
every working man remaining in England whether any single indi¬ 
vidual emigrating goes, say, to the United States or Canada. In the 
former case he is lost to us as a customer; in the latter we experience 
scarcely any loss whatever. In Canada he continues a British sub¬ 
ject, and whatever he is worth remains to the credit of the empire of 
England. In the United States he is as much lost to us as though 
he were dead. The thinly-inhabited portions of the empire are the 
proper refuge for the overflow of the over-populated parts. British 
emigrants should never leave the shelter of the British flag, and need 
never do so. To set the tide of emigration flowing towards our 
colonies it is necessary to give those colonies some pull over other 
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nations, or, to speak more correctly, to neutralise the advantages 
which other nations have gained through high protective tariffs. 
Cheap passages, subsidised emigrant ships, and such-like small en¬ 
couragement may be dismissed from consideration as futile. If the 
English labourer, farmer, sheep-raiser, cattle-breeder, mechanic, or 
handicraftsman can do as well in the colonies as elsewhere, they will 
prefer the colonies; if not, they will adopt some more favourable 
land, for in such cases patriotism must give way to the stem 
necessities of life. If foreign countries were superior in natural 
advantages to the British Empire, the case would be different, and 
strong arguments might be urged against endeavouring to guide 
emigration into unnatural channels, and to encourage an artificial 
trade. But such is not the fact. Other peoples are overriding us 
under the spur of protection. Whether they will be eventually 
damaged thereby is beside the question. A man, struggling for his 
life with an adversary not a disciple of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, would derive 
scant satisfaction, as he gave up the ghost, from a last glance at his 
blue ribbon, and the reflection that stimulants were injurious in the 
long run, and that his conqueror would live to find it out. Many ex¬ 
cellent results would follow upon the adoption of a fiscal policy designed 
to encourage the development of our colonial empire and of India. 
The injurious tendency of wealth towards concentration would be 
checked. Our capitalists and workmen at home would be able to rely 
upon a steady, or rather a steadily advancing business, and agriculture 
would revive with a reviving trade. By bringing the mother country 
and the colonies closer together, men would move more readily, and 
capital would flow more freely within the empire from one portion 
to another. Supply would at last have an opportunity of accommo¬ 
dating itself to demand without let or hindrance over a large area of 
the earth’s surface. Moreover, our revenue would be assisted by the 
duties levied on imported goods and extra-colonial produce, and 
some substantial relief could be afforded to ratepayers. 

Local taxation is a heavy burden. Grants from the Treasury in 
aid do something to remedy the grievance; but it would be more 
satisfactory if rates could be reduced by the contributions of foreign 
nations. It is admitted that half the revenue raised by import 
duties is paid by the exporter. One half, therefore, of our import 
duties would be a clear gain to the nation ; the other half we should 
pay ourselves. But what we paid in one direction we should save 
in another; and, moreover, the burden would fall upon those best 
able to bear it. Under a revised fiscal system, .as suggested above, 
the necessaries of life would not be affected. The rich would have 
to pay a little more for the luxuries of life than heretofore; but the 
poor would not suffer—on the contrary, they would greatly gain. 

Whether or no injustice is involved in this inequality may be a 
matter of opinion; but the principle that the strong must assist the 
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weak, and that'the rich should bear more than their proportionate 
share of the burdens of the State, is conceded in the fiscal systems of 
all nations, and among us by the duties we levy even now upon some 
foreign luxuries, and by our Poor Law. The Radical doctrines 
limiting incomes and asserting that no man should be allowed to 
inherit more than a certain sum, or hold more tha^ a certain 
quantity of land, or dispose of his property as he thinks fit by will, 
are monstrous; but there is a good deal to be said for the theory 
that luxuries may be taxed for the public benefit. 

There is no sound argument either against the proposition that 
income should, if taxed at all, be taxed exceptionally according to 
its origin and amount. An income of 10,000£. a year accruing 
from capital invested in Peru contributes to the State exactly the 
same amount as an income of 10,0001. a year derived from capital 
invested in England. But in the latter case the State bene¬ 
fits to a * much greater degree than in the former, and there 
would be nothing extraordinary or unsound in an income tax bo 
arranged as to equalise the difference between the benefit derived 
from capital invested within the empire and in foreign countries, 
Mr. Labouchere suggests a sliding scale for income tax, and says that 
incomes exceeding a certain amount should pay a tax of 50 per cent. 
Such an idea is absurd, but it does not follow that the principle of a 
sliding scale is wrong. It may be argued that, the principle once 
admitted, it would be impossible to limit its application, and that a 
tax of 50 per cent, or 99 per cent, might be levied on large incomes. 
But it must be remembered that a Parliament capable of levying 
50 per cent, on incomes over, say, 10,0001. a year would be just as 
likely to limit incomes to 10,0001. or 1,0001. or 1001. a year. The 
limit would probably be fixed at the income enjoyed by the majority 
of the members of the Government for the time being. There is a 
good deal to be said against any tax upon income, and more against 
the manner in which our income tax is levied; but it is worthy of 
consideration whether a properly adjusted sliding scale is not neces¬ 
sary to make an income tax equitable. At present it presses with 
disproportionate severity upon the possessors of small incomes. 

These are matters which, as they would tend to equalise wealth 
by natural and legitimate means, at any rate deserve the attention 
of a party pledged to oppose communistic principles that aim at 
equalising it by violent and unnatural methods. The fight is 
not an easy one# The reverence of the English people for property, as 
being materialised freedom, the outward and visible expression as 
well as the natural result of liberty, has received a severe shock from 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. Our load of taxation waxes heavier 
and heavier, our means of supporting it do not proportionately in¬ 
crease. The food supply raised in these islands diminishes year by 
year. The people in their perplexity do not know which way to 
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turn. They are slow to accept communistic doctrines, but they think 
that the strong ought to help the weak, and that luxuries should be 
made to lighten the load that presses upon those who find it hard to 
obtain the mere necessaries of life. 

The principle of local self-government is one which the Conservative 
party shoul£ adopt, so far, at any rate, as the administration of 
rates is concerned. There is much to be said for and against the 
principle. Judging by the example afforded by the United States of 
America, it would seem to be one fraught with immeasurable evil. 
But the circumstances and condition of Ur eat Britain and the United 
States are very different, and there is no reason to fear that evils will 
arise here such as those which have so deplorably affected the ad¬ 
ministration of justice and local finance in the latter country. The 
elective principle is certain to be adopted, and the country gentry 
and aristocracy, who are so numerously represented in the Conserva¬ 
tive party, will do well to consider carefully whether by opposing it 
they will not forfeit the power of control they would otherwise possess. 
They need never lose their influence if they will accept the new order 
<?f things, and meet the local busy bodies and demagogues they so 
greatly dislike on their own ground. The position of the country 
gentry and of great landowners is much in their favour. The 
people still look to them as their natural leaders. They are will¬ 
ing to be led if the others are ready to lead. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that we shall never see in England that abstention from public 
life on the part of the best men in the country which obtains so largely 
and with such disastrous effects in the United States. Under an 
elective system local affairs may not at first be conducted as well or 
as economically as they hitherto have been, but that is all the more 
reason why the best local men should throw all the weight of their 
influence and their superior training, experience, and education into 
the Beale. They need not fear the people. _ The people will find out 
what is best for them, and they are ready and anxious to be guided 
in the future by those who have led them in the past. If through 
pride or prejudice our best men hold themselves aloof, if they refuse to 
compete with men socially and intellectually inferior to them, if they 
lose their influence by a blind opposition to the popular will, it will 
be an evil day for them and for the country. It matters not if they 
are beaten at first; they must not abstain from the fight, for they are 
sure to win in the long run. 

As regards the laws and customs affecting land, a negative policy 
is almost the only policy open to a constitutional jparty. Very little 
improvement can be made by means of legislation, yet that little 
should be made. Our present system is good; its weakness consists 
not in any defect in itself, but in the fact that comparatively few 
persons own land under it. It is this weakness that recommends it 
to Radical attack. 
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It is a great misfortune to the State and the landowning class that 
so few families are directly interested in the ownership of land. On 
the relative merits of large or small proprietorship and of the various 
systems of land tenure in different countries, it is not possible 
to enter. It is sufficient to consider the dangers that threaten a land¬ 
owning class numerically small. That the landowning dps should be 
preserved, and that the terrible calamities which would follow upon any 
attempt at violent change, whether successful or not, should be averted, 
must be the ardent wish of all friends or liberty and law. That the vast 
bulk of the population engaged in agriculture have no direct interest 
in the land, and no hope of ever acquiring such an interest, is greatly 
to be deplored. It is a lamentable fact that small freeholders, and 
the yeoman class, have to a great extent disappeared. Such men 
form an invaluable and truly conservative element in the State. 
Had the large estates absorbed the small estates by the purely 
natural action of natural laws, there would be nothing to be said 
against the process. But the growth of large estates has been stimu¬ 
lated in the past by the power and privileges attached to the owner¬ 
ship of land. Great estates do not now-a-days confer proportionately 
great powers upon their owners. Land offers but a poor investment 
for capital, and the responsibilities entailed by ownership more than 
counterbalance the privileges attaching to it. It may be safely as¬ 
sumed, therefore, that, owing to these and various other causes, the 
tendency to accumulate has died out, and is succeeded by a natural 
tendency towards division. But no appreciable effect can be produced 
for a considerable length of time, and the natural disposition in that 
direction should be encouraged. 

Two methods are available for this purpose. Obstacles can be 
removed from the way of rich owners willing to sell, and assistance 
can be offered to poor men anxious to buy. Lord Cairns’s Act has 
done much to liberate the position of limited owners—indeed, it 
is difficult to see how legislation can go any further in that direction. 
But something may be done in other ways. In cases of intestacy, 
real estate should be made subject to the rules affecting personal 
property. The law of primogeniture should be abolished, and entails 
should lapse unless renewed by the tenant in tail. The distinction 
between real estate and personalty deters many men who have 
saved a few thousand pounds in trade from investing their savings in 
land. As regards abolishing the law of primogeniture and altering 
that of entail, it must be confessed that, although the effect upon the 
public mind might bo good, the practical effect upon landed estates 
would be exceedingly small. As in many other affairs of life, money 
is the one thing necessary to create a class of peasant owners in Eng¬ 
land. But the application of public funds to such a purpose is, for 
many reasons, undesirable. The constant desire of classes and in¬ 
dividuals to draw upon the resources of the State, as upon an inex- 
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haustible milch cow, is one of the worst signs of the times. We 
English seem to be losing all the healthy self-reliance, and preference 
for self-help instead of State help, that so honourably distinguished our 
forefathers. There is no sound reason why the State should advance 
capital to agricultural labourers, any more than to labourers in fac¬ 
tories, mills* or mines; and although it is highly desirable that agri¬ 
cultural labourers should receive assistance, it is equally desirable 
that it should be supplied by private agencies. It is strange that 
landowners have made no effort to add to the stability and influence 
of their class by increasing its numerical strength. Do they not see 
that whereas fifty years ago the power of the class was augmented by 
the existence of great magnates and the absorption of small freeholds 
into great estates, the converse holds good in the present day ? A 
society having for its object the insurance of titles to small plots of 
ground, acting as agent between buyer and seller, prepared to effect 
a transfer, grant a title, and insure that title for the amount of the 
purchase money on payment of a small fee, would do much to 
overcome the discouragement to possible purchasers of small lots 
caused by the difficulties and expense attending the transfer of land. 
It may be as hard to prove a title to a field of five acres as to an estate 
of 50,000 acres. The legal technicalities to be observed in both cases 
are similar, and the relative expense is out of all proportion to the 
size of the property. An association, however, having large dealings, 
and acting on purely commercial principles, could afford to insure 
the value of the title to the extent of the purchase money at a very 
low rate, and this safeguard to his capital would be a great boon to 
the poor man anxious to invest his savings in land. 

To advance money for the purchase of small freeholds is of course 
a much more formidable undertaking. It would require large capital 
and careful management, yet it would probably succeed as well in the 
hands of a private company as 'if undertaken by the State, though 
the available capital would be less and tbe rate of interest higher. 
If a Land Bank were formed for the purpose of making loans and 
insuring titles, acting on commercial principles, hut limiting profit 
to four and a half per cent., and if it could obtain the co-operation 
of Government to the extent of having an inspection of books and 
andit of accounts taken by Government officials, an impetus would he 
given to the principle of a labourer proprietorship that in the course 
of a few years would make itself widely felt, and materially add to the 
stability of the great landed interest of the country. 

The times are perilous for owners of land. They are attacked by 
earnest and able enthusiasts like Mr. George. They are looked upon 
with most unreasonable and unnatural jealousy and dislike by rich 
but landless politicians, and they are the butt of demagogues and of 
the Badical press. The House of Lords is unpopular with a large 
section of the people, and the unpopularity of that institution is ex- 
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tended to the interest and class which it is supposed especially to 
represent. To make matters worse, the business in which their 
capital is sunk is suffering from deep depression, and all but the owners 
of very great estates find themselves in straitened circumstances. 
Ho class has ever deserved greater sympathy, and no class has ever 
been more fiercely or more unjustly attacked. If the propertied classes 
are wise, they will rally round that particular class which happens to 
be the immediate object of attack, for their turn will come. At any rate, 
it behoves landowners to make what preparations they can to ride out 
the storm by casting away incumbrances and strengthening the crew. 
Economists and lovers of the principle of liberty have unanswer¬ 
able logic on their side, but they do not take sufficient pains to argue 
their case before the people; and even if they did, the skin of ignor¬ 
ance, prejudice,and passion is so thick as to be impermeable to argu¬ 
ment in many cases. More men must if possible be made personally 
interested in the cause. If the upper classes wish to wage a successful 
battle for themselves, for their countrymen, and for the world in the 
great cause of liberty and property, they must strip for the struggle; 
they must cast off useless privileges, and fight it out on the solid 
ground of the rights of man. 

A constitutional party must have a policy of construction as well 
as of resistance. It should uphold liberty, and oppose equality. It 
should recognise that despotism is still despotism, whether exercised 
by an individual or by a mob. It should oppose Radicalism not only 
on account of the evils inherent in that system, but also because of 
the evils inseparable from the violent reaction that is sure to follow 
upon its adoption. It should understand that the advantages of our 
geographical position are not sufficient to enable us to compete with 
the protective policy of the rest of the world, and it should seek to 
place our trade and finance on a sounder basis by a due recognition of 
that important fact. It should endeavour to increase the prosperity 
of Great Britain by developing the resources of the British Empire. 
Abroad its policy should be the safeguarding of British interests and 
non-intervention in other respeots,and this policy should be honestly 
professed and honourably carried out. It must understand that a demo¬ 
cracy can be guided but cannot be coerced by an aristocracy, and that 
for an aristocracy to have fair play it must be relieved of class privileges 
and of class prejudices resulting from them. It should resist inter¬ 
ference with the liberty of individuals, and deprecate State help, but 
should seek by all legitimate means to increase the number of owners 
of land. It must recognise the popular principle in local govern¬ 
ment, and identify itself with it. It must introduce and utilise the 
same principle in its party organisation. It must uphold the Con¬ 
stitution by all constitutional means, assisting it to adapt itself to 
novel circumstances, and striving to strengthen its manifestly weak 
points. It must believe that the world moves, and that institutions 
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and constitutions, to remain the same in reference to the uses they 
were designed to serve, must move also. It must be prepared to 
remedy abuses and undertake moderate reforms. Its platform must 
be broad enough to hold the great mass of moderate Tory and Liberal 
opinion. In a word, the programme of a constitutional party should 
be popular organisation, reform, adjustment of trade and finance 
at home; consolidation of the empire, and non-intervention abroad. 

That such a mission belongs by right to the Liberal party is the 
firm belief of the writer, but whether that party will not be defrauded 
of its rights is a matter concerning which be has grave doubts. To 
come into its inheritance the Liberal party must be severed from its 
unnatural alliance with new Radicalism. Unfortunately it is doubtful 
whether it can ever shake off the fatal entanglements into which it 
entered of its own free will. The reversion of this great mission lies 
with the Conservatives. If they intend ever to accept, and hope ever 
to be worthy of it, they must enlarge their borders, increase their 
Liberalism, and condescend to use modem weapons and adopt the 
tactics of modern war. 


Dpnraven. 
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ENGLAND AND SOUTH AFRICA . 


Guided by their public statements, we find that Her Majesty’s 
present advisers, as well as those of the late Government, recognise 
the importance to England of her colonial possessions, and also her 
responsibilities in connection with them; Indeed, the noble lord 
who has just assumed the office of Secretary for the Colonies has 
lately expressed the opinion that henceforth the attention of England 
should be directed to her colonial possessions more than to the 
affairs of the continent of Europe. Of all her colonial family, South 
Africa has, perhaps, been to England her most troublesome child. 
It is well known, however, that troublesome children are often mis¬ 
understood and mismanaged. There can be no doubt that England 
has occasionally both misunderstood and mismanaged affairs in South 
Africa. At the same time, the history of our past government of 
that country is not the gloomy story which it is often thought to be. 
Results of a highly gratifying character have followed from our rule 
there. To some of these we now beg attention. 


I. England and the Cape Colony : Europeans. 

# 

We found the southern part of what is now the Cape Colony in 
the hands of the Dutch East India Company. The European in¬ 
habitants were of many nationalities, and were united only by the 
-colour of their skin and the use of the Dutch language. Natives of 
Continental States, who had entered the service of the Company, had 
their numbers augmented by political exiles, who were sent to South 
Africa by the Batavian Government. They had suffered the most 
grinding oppression at the hands of the Dutch Company, which 
occupied the Cape for its own advantage, and not for the benefit of 
those who were, or had been, its own servants. In those days 
freedom could be obtained only by escaping to Europe, or by pro¬ 
ceeding so far into the interior of the country as to be beyond the 
reach of the local government. The Company alone could deal with 
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foreign vessels; the Company alone could enter into trade with the 
natives. Prices fixed by the Company were given to the farmers for 
their produce, leaving a wide margin of profit to the Company and 
its officers. Petitions to Holland for redress were mostly unavailing, 
as they were usually referred back again to the local officers whose 
conduct wan complained of. Frontier disturbances were not un¬ 
common in those days—especially as the number of burghers in¬ 
creased, and the power of the Company declined. Shortly before the 
advent of the English, these commotions went as far as the procla¬ 
mation of a‘Free Republic’ in the town of Swellendam; and the 
people then proceeded to elect what they called a National Assembly. 
The inhabitants of Graaff Reinet, the most northerly town of the 
colony in those days, expelled their landdrost or magistrate, and set 
up a local government for themselves. The central power at the 
Cape was unable to move a step to put down these acts of rebellion. 
On the establishment of the English Government, however, the 
disaffected party at Swellendam made no opposition to the change; 
and the more distant frontier-men of Grraaff Reinet, having been 
threatened with a visit from the English troops, sent a deputation to 
tender their allegiance. The immediate benefits flowing from the 
change of government were apparent to every one, and the inhabitants 
generally accepted the new order of things with goodwill—some of 
the functionaries of the former Grovernment transferring both their 
allegiance and their services to the new authority. When the 
Batavian Government sent a fleet of some nine vessels to retake 
the colony, they hoped that 'the burghers would join them against 
the English; but the burghers refused to do so, and the entire 
force of ships and men fell into the hands of the English without 
any bloodshed. 

Living in mere huts or hovels, clothed mostly with the skins of 
the game which had been killed for food, their blankets being furs 
stitched together like the native ‘kaross,’ the Cape Colonists did 
not retain much of European civilisation when they came under the 
English Government. We learn that when Moravian missionaries 
sought permission to pursue their labours among the Hottentots, 
the argument was put forward by the burghers that, inasmuch as 
there were so many of themselves who could neither read nor write, 
it would be wrong to teach the Hottentots more than was known by 
those of European extraction. With no fair market for the produce 
of industry, industry itself declined. But the English Government 
announced that all monopoly shotild cease* and that trade should be 
free throughout the country. Instruments which were in use for the 
public torture of prisoners were removed from the streets by the 
English, and a more humane system commenced. A period of 
prosperity set in, which was not interrupted by the assumption of 
the government of the Cape’by the Batavian Republic during the 
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three years 1803-1806 ; and which, under English rule, with occa¬ 
sional fluctuations, has never ceased till the present time. 1 

Attention was given at an early date in the history Of our govern¬ 
ment of the Cape to the subject of Education. As there was uni¬ 
formity as to creed and ecclesiastical arrangements between Holland 
and Scotland, a number of teachers were Selected from tke alumni of 
Scottish Universities, to carry out the first Colonial Scheme of Edu¬ 
cation, in devising which the Governor of the day was assisted by Sir 
John Herschel, who was then residing at the Gape. There is now an 
extensive Government Scheme of Education in the Cape Colony; an 
Education Department under a superintendent-general and staff of 
inspectors. In 1880 there were 780 schools attended by 62,209 
scholars; and there were 19 native industrial institutions receiving 
Government support. In 1873 the Cape of Good Hope University 
was established; and in 1877 a Royal Charter was issued by which 
degrees conferred by this University are entitled to the same rank 
and consideration as if granted by any University in the United 
Kingdom. The Cape University is attended by students from the 
Free State and Natal, as well as from the colony itself. 

It was natural for the Dutch Company to insist that the somewhat 
heterogeneous European population should use the Dutch language on 
all formal and public occasions, and so the use of French died out com¬ 
pletely among the descendants of the Huguenots. The English Govern¬ 
ment, having in view the same object of union and harmony, after the 
lapse of several years enacted the public use of the English language. 
In almost all districts of the colony there have been rapid strides made 
in learning English ; and the most distinguished colonists of Dutch 
descent have recently expressed in public their opinion that English 
will undoubtedly be the future language of South Africa. There is, 
however, a small reactionary party opposed to this, who have gone 
the length of issuing a newspaper in the colloquial Cape Dutch. 
By a recent Act of the Cape Parliament the use of Dutch is permitted 
in Parliamentary discussion as well as English—a graceful and reason¬ 
able arrangement. The Dutch Church in the colony most wisely and 
patriotically insists that her young ministers, while qualifying them¬ 
selves fully to minister statedly in the Dutch language, should also 
be able to conduct Divine service in English; and usually in colonial 

1 The trade of the Cape Colony when it first came into our hands was of no 
account whatever. The exports amounted to:— 

£ 

In 1821 , *. . . . • . • • • 130,000 

In 1881 (excluding diamonds and specie) . • . • « 4,220,706 

In 1880 diamonds exported through Post Office only 1 . . • 3,367,897 
Imports in 1881 from United Kingdom only (exclusive of specie) 7 319,256 
Total imports for 1881 (exolusive of specie) • • , . 9,227,171 
Tonnage, shipping—1881: 

Inwards. , , ♦ * » . » « • • 2,540,910 

Outwards » , , , , , , , , . 2,526,591 
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towns those ministers conduct one of the services of the Sunday in 
English. It ought also to be mentioned as an evidence of the growth 
of,a healthy public opinion in the Gape Colony, that the Dutch 
Church there has for some time followed the example of the European 
churches and societies which have long laboured to spread Christianity 
in South Africa. It gives attention to the spiritual i$ints of the 
native population in colonial villages, and has also its own mission 
to the heathen tribes on the borders of the Transvaal. Its missionaries 
are the sons of Cape Colonists; its funds consist entirely of subscrip* 
tions of Dutch Reformed Churchmen. 

The Dutch Company possessed a printing press at the Cape; but 
it was used only for printing the paper money which they occasionally 
issued. The first book printed in South Africa was a spelling-book 
for the use of schools, issued at a mission-press in 1800. In 1824 the 
first newspaper was published; but it was not till 1828 that full 
liberty was accorded to the press by law. There are now more than 
fifty newspapers published in the Cape Colony, several of which are 
issued daily, while Natal has some six or seven; the Free State, two ; 
and the Transvaal, one or two. 

The Dutch Company owned only a small part of what is now the 
Cape Colony. Their possessions were confined to the four districts of 
Cape Town, Stellenbosch, Swellendam, and Grraaff Reinet, the popula¬ 
tion of which at the beginning of the century stood as follows :■— 


Europeans » , , . , 

Slaves . . . . 

Hottentots ♦ . . . 

21,000 
. 26,000 
. 14,600 

Total • • . 

■. 61,500 

In 1875 in the Colony itself there were— 


Europeans . • » « « 

Hottentots . . . • • 

Other natives . • * • * 

. 236,783 
. 98,561 

> 385,040 

Total * . • » 

* . 720,984 


In 1881 in the Colony itself, Griqualand West, Basutoland, and 
other outlying territories, the total population was estimated at 
1,240,824. 

At first all power and authority were vested in the Governors of 
the colony, and the country owes much to the ability and public 
spirit of those who first filled this office. In 1825 an Executive 
Council was appointed to assist the Governor. In 1 $35 the first 
Legislative Council was constituted, one half being Government 
officers, the other half nominated by the Governor and approved by 
the Crown. In 1850 this council was authorised to enact ordinances 
for the establishment of complete representative government, and 
in 1853, by an Order in Council, what is termed the Constitution 
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Ordinance came into force, providing for the creation of a Colonial 
Parliament consisting of a House of Assembly and Legislative 
Council. In 1872 ‘responsible government * was conceded to the 
Cape Colony. 

Such have been the rapid strides by which the Cap© Colony has 
left far behind it the condition in which it was found at the beginning 
of the century. European nations have not changed so rapidly; the 
political and social changes and improvements which have taken 
place among the Europeans in the Cape Colony since it came into 
our hands have taken hundreds of years to work out in some European 
countries. Found in degrading bondage to a commercial company— 
from whose authority part of the population were in actual rebellion 
—the European inhabitants of the Cape Colony have enjoyed a period 
of ever-increasing prosperity under the government of England. 


II. England and the Cape Colony: Natives. 

In the preceding record of rapid progress in the Cape Colony 
there is scarcely a jarring note of discord. It can hardly be said that 
the Cape Colonists have ever complained as to their own treatment 
as subjects of the English Government, The struggle for the freedom 
of the infant colonial press was conducted by Englishmen. The 
colonists as a body successfully opposed the proposal of the Imperial 
Government to establish a penal settlement at the Cape. But with 
these exceptions there has been no complaint against the English 
Government as to its treatment of the colonists themselves. The 
one complaint of the Cape Colonists against the English Government 
has been the manner in which England has treated the native races. 
We have here the fruitful cause of all the South African irritation 
and opposition to England. Had there been no coloured people in 
South Africa, or had England remained a slaveholding Power, there 
never would have been a breach or a jar between the Cape Colonists 
and England. I'he wound caused at the first conquest would have 
healed, as the doctors say, by ‘ first intention,’ and by this time would 
not have left a single mark of its existence. The native question, 
therefore, in South Africa is a subject of the first importance—if for 
no other reason—because on account of it we have had to undergo 
the opposition of the colonists in the past, and in many thin dis¬ 
guises are confronted with the same opposition at the present time. 
In reviewing our past dealings with the native races in South Africa, 
therefore, we shall bear in mind the twofold aspect of the question— 
the effect of our policy on the natives themselves, and the reflex 
result on the European colonists. 

We have seen that two districts were in open rebellion against 
the authorities when the English first took possession of the Cape, 
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Hie burghers of Swellendam elected what they termed a ‘ National 
Assembly,’ and styled their new government a ‘Free Kepublic.’ 
What was their projected native policy ? They decided that every 
Hottentot that could be caught should remain for life the property of 
the captor; and the instruction of the Hottentots by Moravians was 
forbidden. During the short interval that the Cape was in the hands 
of the Batavian Government, the High Commissioner endeavoured by 
personal inspection to arrest abuses on the frontier districts, and pro¬ 
jected the establishment of courts of justice in these regions. It was 
not till afterwards, however, that an English governor was able in 
1811 to carry out what the Dutch Commissioner De Mist had planned 
so wisely. The result was the establishment of peace and order iu 
those districts to whicl| they had always been strangers. This, how¬ 
ever, was followed by creation of a party on the frontier who felt 
themselves aggrieved by what the Government had done, and who 
held it to be intolerable that the evidence of a Hottentot should be 
taken in court as against a man of European descent. This disaffec¬ 
tion came to open rebellion in 1815, when five of the ringleaders 
were hanged. The sentence was a severe one; but it was one which 
had no ‘ English ’ complexion or character. Had the country remained 
in the hands of the Batavian Government, and had the policy of 
De Mist, on which the English were then acting, been carried out, 
these lawless men would assuredly have met a similar fate. They 
fought and died for that bandit life which is the disgrace of weak 
governments everywhere. 

When England assumed the government of the Cape Colony the 
coloured population consisted entirely of either slaves or serfs. The 
slaves had been procured from different places on the Mozambique 
coast, or from the Batavian possessions of the Company. The native 
races of the Cape district were in serfdom, as distinct from slavery. 
A ‘ vagrancy ’ law prevented these people from moving about in the 
colony ; and as every child born on a farm was apprenticed to the 
farmer as soon as it codld walk, and was bound to remain in his em¬ 
ployment till twenty-one years of age, the serfs bad as little virtual 
freedom as the slaves. In some cases the fact that they were unsale¬ 
able was perhaps not in their favour. In 1829 these serfs were freed, 
not by the force of local opinion, but by the English Government. 
They have since risen rapidly in the scale of civilisation. Rapidly 
decreasing under the former serfdom, their number was estimated at 
15,000 at the beginning of the century. In 1836 it was reported 
that they were 32,000 in number; and in 1875, according to the 
census, the number of Hottentots in the colony was 98,561. They 
are employed as labourers throughout the colony, and are eternal/ 
skilful in the management of horses or mules. For many years / 
‘Cape Corps’ of mounted Hottentots performed good service 
soldiers. As ‘levies’they are still extensively used in war by 

Vol. XIII.-NgP74. 3 A 
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Q o fr ttfol Government. A few have received a higher education, and 
have become ministers, schoolmasters, and clerks, 

Qfhe emancipation of the slaves followed in 1.838 the Hberatien of 
the ser&; in this case also the movement was not the product of 
local but of English public opinion. Nowhere have more bene¬ 
ficial results followed to both masters and slaves from ^mancipation 
than in South Africa. Thirty-five thousand slaves were raised to 
the position of free people without outrage or riot of any kind. 
Agricultural operations were carried on, under the new conditions, 
with an energy and success which had never before been shown. 
At present the labouring population of the Cape Colony, the 
descendants of the disenthralled serfs and slaves, are as capable and 
as free from crime as any peasantry in the world. Most of them pro¬ 
fess Christianity, and many o£ them engage in Christian work in their 
own neighbourhood. 

Even the abject Bushman in the South African desert was affected 
by the advent of English rule. Government returns from Graaff 
Reinet district show that under the Butch Company’s rule the pro¬ 
portion of Bushmen shot to those taken prisoners was as 4 to 1—;-a 
course which would soon have led to their extermination. When the 
government passed into the hands of the English, the proportion of 
those killed decreased at once, and the number of those taken 
prisoners increased, under the English the figures being one Bushman 
killed to three taken prisoners. 2 The lesson taught here is not how 
much more humane is an Englishman as compared with a Dutchman, 
but that border quarrels should not be left to the settlement of 
border men. Feuds arise, ill-blood is begotten, revenge is cherished, 
till the ordinary feelings of humanity are blunted and destroyed, as 
in both North and South America. It iff well known that in the 
Western States of the Union when a ‘ territory ’ is 4 cleared ’ it means, 
among other things, that the Indians have been shot down, or driven 
further into the forest. In the capital of Colorado, not many years 
ago, the reward was publicly offered of 6 twenty dollars apiece for 
Indian scalps with ears on,’ 3 as elsewhere rewards are offered for the 
destruction of wolves or of tigers. The figures given above show that 
this sort of thing had made a commencement in South Africa, but 
was changed by the advent of English rule. 

We do not exhaust this subject, however, when we narrate the 
historical facts, however gratifying these may be. It is not enough 
to say that in South Africa, as the direct result of English rule, no 
native tribe has decreased, much less died out, but that, on the other 
hand, all have increased. We have also to consider what the Euro¬ 
peans in South Africa have been saved from by our rule there. There 
can be no doubt that there has always been a party in South Africa 

■ ■* Mackenzie's Ten Years North of the Orange Biver, p. 610. 

8 Greater Britain , by Sir O. Dilke, p. 130. 
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in favour of what-disguise it by other names aslluu may— 
Englishmen call slavery. But for the restraining and editing power 
of England this party would have had the guidance of South African 
policy towards the natives. The results which would have followed 
may be learned from the history of the United States, where no such 
restraining po^er was felt. Some races would have disappeared en¬ 
tirely, like the Indians; but the others would have become in 
Southern Africa what the slaves were in the United States, the cause 
of civil wars and wars of races. Had the views of the Southern States 
of America—which animated the old colonists of the Cape—not met 
with restraint and opposition from healthy English opinion and 
authority, they would infallibly have led to soenes more tragic in 
South African history than those of the American War. When we - 
reflect upon the magnitude of the field to the north, on which Euro¬ 
peans in South Africa could have acted as an enslaving power, and 
the corresponding greatness of the convulsion which must sooner or 
later have overtaken them, we can form some idea of the horrors from 
which the government of England has saved South Africa. No 
doubt these points will become increasingly clear as time goes on; 
and the opinion will then be general that the blessings conferred on 
the European population in South Africa by their connection with v 
England have fully equalled those conferred by that power on the 
native African races. 


III. Our Border Policy in South Africa. 

Before entering upon this part of our subject, the reader will 
please to take note of the ground gone over. Within the Cape 
Colony England has performed a work as beneficent as it is unique* 
We look in vain for similar results in North or South America, 
in Australia, or in New Zealand. The native races in South Africa 
have been saved from destruction, while the general prosperity of the 
country has made remarkable advances. 

The question of Border policy is necessarily one of the utmost 
importance to the Central Government of South Africa. And yet 
our statesmen have freely admitted that they were not able to master 
its complications; ‘all we could attempt to do,’ said the Prime 
Minister lately, when speaking on this subject, 4 was to stave off the 
evil day.’ Let us make an effort to understand a subject which is 
interesting in itself, and whose history is full of practical lessons. 

As early as 1702 a hunting party of Dutch burghers 'and their 
Hottentot servants met with a party of Kaffirs in the hunting field, 
and fought with them. A considerable belt of country inhabited by 
Hottentots then stretched between the Kaffirs and the Europeans. 
But bb^htjhese peoples were aggressive, and both were urged forward 

3 a 2 
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of' Sir > B, Durban, which he had overthrown in South Africa, was 
After all the right and only effectual one. In the same way Sir 
Andrieu Stockenstrom, who, aB Lieutenant-Governor, had done his 
best on the frontier to carry out the 4 confidence policy,* believing 
that it was the best, came forward in 1846 and announced that, 
whilst his sympathy for the native races was unaltered, his opinions 
had entirely changed as to the recent policy. This officer assisted 
in retiring from the district of country occupied by Sir B. Durban 
in 1836; in 1646 he assisted in retaking it! 

The fact was—and it is of the utmost importance that it should 
be noted—-the Kaffirs were entirely unable to comprehend, much less 
to appreciate, the motives or designs of the ( confidence policy; * and 
it is matter of history that they completely misapprehended them. 
The Kaffirs, reasoning from their own point of view, held that 
conduct such as that of the English, in retiring from the position 
which they had won, could be the result of weakness only. They 
admitted to themselves that the English had conquered them ; and it 
was evident that some English chiefs thought that they could govern 
them. It seemed to the Kaffirs, however, that this opinion was not 
shared by the wisest Englishmen at headquarters, who had ordered 
the giving back 6f the country. England had conquered Kaffirland; 
by its own admission, however, to the Kaffir mind, England could 
not hold Kaffirland ; therefore, it might turn out in the future that, 
where forces were so equally balanced, victory would not always be 
on the same side. On this occasion far more was expected from the 
tribes or clans of South Africa than was warranted by the past 
history of other freebooting clans. Indeed, the past history of his 
native Highlands might have taught the Colonial Secretary of that 
time a different policy from that which he pursued. 

The Kaffir war of 1846 was only the breaking out into a blaze of 
material which had been long smouldering. And the settlement at 
its close was to the Kaffir chiefs merely the terms of a truce which 
came to an end in 1861, when they had recovered from their losses, 
and fdt tii&t they could again take the held. 

The settlement after the war of 1851-53, which, in 1854, was 
proceeded with by Sir George Grey, was in effect to return to that 
of Sir B. Durban of 1835—after twenty years of miserable frontier 
disturbance and war! The actual condition of the Kaffir chiefs was 
now taken into account The English government was once more 
established over the district which had before ohanged hands. 
Commissioners or residents were appointed to reside with chiefs 
beyond this bdrder; Education was encouraged; industry was 
stimulated by the opening up of trade, 

Reviewing our; put border policy, we find that our first idea, 
naturally enough, had reference to a houndary line. It war &aid: 
4 Sweep the natives over a certain line, andprevent thefr retam. , The 
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converse of this also became law: 4 Prevent Europeans from crossing 
the border into native territory;* and it is amusing to learn that 
the natives always refused to inform against thosd who had broken this 
law; Then it was said: 4 Fully and definitely recognise each Kaffir 
chief who is our neighbour, and trust to his honour; and lastly we 
have come fcc> this: Govern the chiefs and tribes with whom we have 
fought, and operate by Residents and Commissioners on the tribes 
next to our actual borders, not interfering in their tribal affairs, and 
yet not trusting implicitly to the [power and the goodwill of the 
chief ‘ 

The manner in which responsible government was pressed by the 
Home Government on the Cape Colony and more recently on the 
handf ul of European colonists in Natal, and especially the effort made 
some years ago. by the English Government to join all the European 
colonies and states in South Africa in one confederation, combine to 
show that our legislators entertain an entirely mistaken opinion as to 
the nature and extent of the duty of England in South Africa for some 
years to come. The policy which may have answered admirably in 
Canada or in New Zealand is confronted by entirely new conditions 
in South Africa, where we have an immense and increasing native 
population, energetic, irrepressible, and yet capable of improvement. 

When the Cape Colony assumed the duties connected with 
responsible government, the management of the native races within 
the Colony passed at once into its hands. Not content with this, the 
Imperial Government, from time to time, has devolved responsibilities 
on the Cape Colony as to the government of outlying territories, such as 
Basutoland and the Transkei territories. At present the whole 
country lying between the Cape Colony and Natal has been joined to 
the Cape Colony, and, with the exception of Pondoland, is occupied by 
colonial magistrates and police. Thus the responsibilities of the 
Cape Colony outside its own boundaries are of the gravest character, 
on account of the large population of their territories. 4 

The Colonial Government has complained of the manner in which 
responsibilities were undertaken by the Imperial Government and 
then devolved on it. The fact that the High Commissioner was also 
Governor of the Colony, seemed to render such transactions easier of 
accomplishment. At the same time the Colony buckled to the task 
of territorial government with commendable zeal, and among other 
necessary steps a Native Laws Commission was appointed by Sir Battle 
Frere to arrange a Code for the provisional government of these oufc- 

* Population of Basutoland. . • , „ 127,000 

„ Transkei ..... 90,000 

Tembnland. . . . , 98410 

Bstimated population of Qriqualand Bast ", 100,000 
v ; „ ■ „ Pondoland , , , 160,000 

" Total . # « ’ , : , 056,410 
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lying territories, and we hear that this Commission has just completed 
its labours and issued its report. 

The present theory is, then, that the Cape Colony itself can not 
only manage its own affairs, but can also rule subordinate territories 
on its borders. The history of the last few years has shown that this 
heavy burden has been too much for the Colony. Man^ hold that a 
happier commencement would have been made in the management 
of its own internal affairs, if the granting of responsible government 
to the Cape Colony had been delayed for some years; and if people 
can barely manage their own affairs, it does seem absurd to suppose 
that they can assume the rdle of wisdom and experience and direct the 
affairs of their neighbours also. Then it must be borne in mind that 
the bulk of the colonists are pastoral and agricultural farmers. So, in 
a rude but real way, are all the native tribes on the colonial border. 
To expect that this fact will be inoperative when one class of farmers 
has to legislate for another and unrepresented class, is to say that 
human society has reached a state of perfection in South Africa. 
Take Basutoland as a case in point. The Basutos owed much to the 
government of the Queen, which delivered them from imminent de¬ 
struction as a tribe at the hands of the Free State Boers. When the 
government of Basutoland was carried on by a Governor’s Agent 
acting under the High Commissioner at the Cape, there was probably 
no class or race of men more satisfied with the sway of the Queen than 
were the Basutos. Indeed they were proud of being 4 English,’ and their 
conduct in capturing the chief Langalebalele was admirable in itself, 
and produced a great impression among all the tribes. The taxes 
were cheerfully paid; the annual revenue was more than the expendi- 
ture; ingrain, cattle, and horses, the Basutos were producers; and on 
the whole they seemed worthy of the special act of grace by which 
they had been preserved. But all this has been changed, and to-day 
Basutoland is sullen, distrustful, rebellious. What is the cause? 
When everything was going well, and there was a balance of some 
10,0002. in the tribal exchequer, the Imperial Government induced 
the Government of the Cape Colony to 4 take oyer ’ the government of 
Basutoland* Little or no notice was taken of this step in Basutoland 
at the time, and its importance was not realised. Basutoland came 
now within the sweep of colonial politics. But it came as an outside 
* territory,’ and had no representation in the Cape Parliament. The 
protracted war against the Gaikas and Galekas had been concluded. 
It was reasonable that those who had been conquered in this war 
should be disarmed. But an Act was passed in the Cape Legislature 
which had the effect of disarming all coloured people in the Colony 
and its dependencies, friends as well as foes. This Act was proclaimed 
in Basutoland. The Basutos refused to give up their arms: war 
followed, but the whole native territory between the Cape Colony 
and Natal being in a blaze, the war in Basutoland dwindled on the 
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colonial side to the holding of certain entrenched positions. The 
colonial forces crushed the rebellion in the eastern territories, but no 
such success attended them in Basutoland, the affairs of which were 
settled by arbitration. But the confidence of the Basutos has been 
shaken if not destroyed in the Colonial Government—a state of things 
which som% of the chiefs are of course using for their own aggrandise¬ 
ment. When the Basutos were asked to give up their arms, one of 
their first answers was, How can we be sure that the Government 
which now changes its views about us so seriously as to wish to disarm 
us, will not again change its opinion and abandon us in our defenceless 
condition ? This was thought to be merely the product of an astute 
mind, and the Basutos were assured that the idea was preposterous. 
The * abandonment of Basutoland/ however, is a question which is 
now before the Cape Parliament, and it is already well known that 
there is a large body of the colonial public who are in favour of this 
course. This brings the whole question of the government of Basuto¬ 
land before the English Government, which in a certain sense is 
clearly responsible for the present state of things. The Cape Colony 
governed Basutoland according to its lights with the results which we 
have seen. Is the Imperial Government now satisfied that it was a 
wise act on its part to hand over Basutoland to the Cape Colony, with 
no arrangement whatever as to the manner in which its government 
should be carried on ? And what has been said of Basutoland might 
be said of the other outlying territories. Their government by the 
Cape Colony will unfairly strain the powers of that country ; and while 
it is an arrangement better than leaving the country in the hands of 
native chieftains, we hope to be able to show that a third and still 
more desirable course might be pursued, with advantage to all parties. 

There are many striking points of resemblance between our 
border policy in Kaffirland in 1835 and our recent doings in Zulu- 
land. A question of border policy arose in Bechwanaland (adjoining 
Griqualand West) in 1878, which has not yet obtained settlement. 
The Bechwana clans had profited considerably by their intercourse 
with Europeans—missionaries and others—and had passed from among 
the number of savage tribes. Their political condition, however, did 
not keep pace with their advance in other directions. Chieftainships 
were subdivided, jurisdiction overlapped and was uncertain, and the 
country for many years enjoyed peace more through the general good 
conduct of the people than from the efforts of any governing body. 
The political weakness of these people was recognised at the Royal 
Commission; and the Commissioners gave up the idea of retaining 
territory to the east of the Transvaal, where the natives were power¬ 
ful, with the express understanding and consent of the Boer leaders 
that the protectorate of the natives on the western border was to be 
a reality. 8 

4 Report of Royal CommiMion, pp. 18,19. 
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When disturbances arose in GTiqual&nd West* and the evildoers 
fled into Beohwanaland, there was no power there to arrest them 
of to parish them—indeed some of the chiefs were suspected of com¬ 
plicity in the acts themselves. The marauders were followed by an 
English force, with the concurrence of the most powerful and best 
disposed chief in the country. He and other chiefs afterwards formally 
ceded the government of the country to a duly accredited English 
officer, and English officers and police occupied South Beohwanaland 
for some two years. The whole circumstance, however, was ignored 
in England, and no notice whatever was taken of Beohwanaland 
when Grriqualand West was annexed to the Gape Colony. A lawless 
band of Europeans has lately taken advantage of the disorganised 
state of Beohwanaland, and has robbed the people of their cattle, 
and indeed carried on war in that territory. They were able to do 
this with the greater success that they have obtained at all times 
refuge for themselves and their stolen stock in the Transvaal, whilst 
the government of that State had no quarrel whatever with the 
Beohwana chiefs. Thus a people beg for our help in the establish¬ 
ment of good government; they agree to submit to us and to pay the 
necessary taxes; and they befriend our people in a time of trouble. 
We govern them for a time, and then leave them; turning a deaf ear 
to them, when we see them shot down by irresponsible filibusters, 
whose base of operation is a country of which we have the suzerainty 1 


IV. Northward. 

In North America there is a westward movement of Europeans, 
which finds its counterpart in the northward movement of Europeans 
in South Africa. This movement was steady in the time of the 
Butch Company’s administration ; it goes on still. There are reasons 
for it deeper than political ones; it is a movement which can be 
counted on and legislated for, but not arrested. In America those 
who move westward never think of severing their connection with the 
east; and if they did think of it, the United States Government 
would insist that there should be no.such separation. England 
unfortunately has never recognised this northern movement as a fact 
in South African history. Events connected with it seem to have 
come to the notice of her statesmen as surprises for which they were 
totally unprepared. Consequently the action of the English Govern¬ 
ment on this subject has been extremely vacillating and uncertain, 
mad,, to a corresponding degree, irritating and unsatisfactory to all 
concerned. 

Although our interference with the domestic institutions of the 
colonists was not the cause of the northward movement, it i8 matter 
of history that our policy towards the native races in the Cape Colony 
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gave it a great impetus. Ignorance and superstition strengthened 
the minds of many to embark in the journey northward; they were 
the favoured people of the lord, who would give them the victory 
over their heathen enemies, and bring' them to the Promised Land. 
Wherever they settled, it was their resolve that white people and 
coloured people should not be cn an equality before the law. 

Both in Natal and what is now the Free State, England fought 
these men to establish her supremacy over them. She still governs 
Natal; the affairs of the Orange River Sovereignty were administered 
by England between 1846 and 1854, at which latter date the country 
was left to the Boers. But practically England never ceased to be 
involved in the affairs of the Free State. By English influence and 
the gift of a large tract of land to the Griquas, a war between that 
people and the Boers was averted. In 1858, and again in 1864, the 
Free State Government applied for and obtained the mediation of 
England between that State and the Basutos. It was next the turn 
of the Basutos to beg for the friendly offices of England, and, in 
answer to this petition, Basutoland waB proclaimed to be British 
territory. In the final settlement a considerable tract of Basuto 
country was ceded to the Free State ; but as an act of policy on the 
part of the Central Government, the annexation of Basutoland was 
regarded by all who knew the circumstances as a good action, the 
merit of which was seriously lessened by the delay which took place 
before England could make up her mind. Thoughtful people saw in 
the annexation of Basutoland the complement to the abandonment of 
the Free State ; in some form, the Central Government had to appear 
on the scene. 

The discovery of diamonds in South Africa was an event of the 
utmost importance to the whole country. The district yielding 
diamonds was on the border of the Free State, Griqua, and Bechwana 
territories. The Diamond Fields had Free State, Transvaal, Griqua, 
and Bechwana claimants. It was not unreasonable that the English 
Government should administer justice and uphold order among a 
large population, most of whom were her own subjects, suddenly 
collected in a desert part of the country. The Griqua chief ceded his 
claim to England. Eventually the sum of 90,0004 was granted by 
the English Government to the Government of the Free State, with 
a farther grant of 15,0004 whenever the Free State eommencedits 
first railway works. These sums were to be paid out of the local 
revenue, and were In consideration of disputed claims putforward by 
the Free State to the possession of part of the Dsraond Fields The 
province of Griqualand West has since been annexed fa; thb Cape 
Colony. ' ; 

Having had its foreign relations thus sarisfeotarily aettled for it 
by England, the Free State% has lately enjoyed^ much prosperity. 
With a market at their doors for all that they nan produce, the Ftae 
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State burghers have turned their attention to industrial pursuits, 
and ^warlike aspirations have veiy much died out. Bounded on all 
sides by countries, under European rule since the annexation of Basuto¬ 
land, the Free State has no longer native anxieties. The condition 
of society within the Free State is, however, a study worthy of close 
attention by those who legislate for South Africa. The estimated 
population of the Free State is given at 70,000 Europeans and 18,000 
or 20,000 coloured people of all races—more than three Europeans 
to one native. In all other countries in South Africa the number of 
blacks far exceeds that of whites. We must search for the explanation 
in the local laws. Natives do not own land in the Free State. Pro¬ 
vision is made for no native population beyond the requisite number 
of servants for farm work. The law limits the number of huts which 
may be erected on a farm for the use of servants. Then it costs every 
native one shilling for a ‘ pass ’ or passport to enter the Free State, 
or pass through it. If he resides there, the native pays a poll-tax 
and hut-tax also, the revenue from which amounts to over 8,000L 
per annum. In these repressive regulations we find the secret of the 
smallness of the coloured population of the Free State, as compared 
with the Europeans. We are brought also face to face with the 
social scheme of those who disapproved of emancipation of slaves and 
disenthralment of serfs ; not as that scheme would be developed away 
from English influence, but as it has been found practicable in the 
Free State. In the first place this leads to depopulation—there was 
doubtless a larger population of natives in the Free State than there 
is of Europeans and natives now. This repressive policy to natives 
would not be practicable but for the fact that the Free State is sur¬ 
rounded by countries where more favourable laws obtain. If all 
colonies and states in South Africa imitated the Free State as to the 
management of the native population, there would be no place in 
their own native land for the various tribes! In other words this 
policy inevitably leads to war—a war of races, and iB thus both im¬ 
practicable and dangerous if attempted on a large scale. 

The fair regions of the Transvaal were unknown to Europeans till 
about 1830. The Boers who settled in that country were long divided 
among themselves by ecclesiastical as well as political questions; and 
more than once the contending parties carried their disagreement to 
open hostilities. In no part of South Africa was there less true 
freedom enjoyed than by the members of one of those Transvaal sects 
or parties, living under their own local leader in bitter jealousy of the 
others. There were at least three of these parties at the date of the 
Sand River Convention in 1852. Commandant Andries Pretorius, 
from the colonial district of Graaff Beinet, was the head of the most 
important and most accessible division of the Boers* Our zigzag 
ways of dealing with South African affairs came out strongly in this 
transaction. As a reward had been offered for Pretorius’s appre- 
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hension, it was necessary first to issue a pardon. Years before, 
Pretorius bad ridden many miles to solicit an audience with an 
English governor and was refused. Now two commissioners from 
England meet the newly-pardoned rebel and sign with him a con¬ 
vention ! By the Sand River Convention, Commissioners Hogg and 
Owen, in the plainest terms, placed the future of Southern Africa in the 
hands of Pretorius and his followers. The boundaries of the Cape 
Colony were limited; so were those of Natal and the Free State; but the 
Sand River Convention left the Boers without any boundary to their 
territory I By this convention England actually precluded herself 
from entering into any treaty with any African chief whatever; 
promising an open market to the Boers for the purchase of guns and 
ammunition; and stipulating that no weapons of war should be 
supplied to any of tbe native tribes! The best excuse that can be 
given for the conduct of the English Government at this juncture as 
a Central Government in South Africa is to suppose that the whole 
thing was transacted without the knowledge of the public, and while 
our legislators were under the influence of a c scare.’ 

It was easy for the Boers to promise that they would not practise 
slavery, and it has been easy for them to satisfy the English Govern¬ 
ment that they have kept this promise. Cape historians, such as 
Noble and Theal, inform us that the opposite was tbe truth; and 
those who have lived in the Transvaal know that children were 
obtained extensively from native slave-owners in regions beyond the 
Transvaal and enrolled as apprentices. It may be true that the 
children are usually better off with Boer than with native owners; 
but to deny the existence of the custom is absurd. 

In some districts of the Transvaal the native population were 
compelled to do work for the Boers without payment; in others a 
heifer (value 2l. or 3£.) would be given for a year’s work. In native 
wars the little children were tbe only prisoners taken by the Boers, 
among whom they were distributed after tbe war was over. In 
a short time after they received their ‘freedom,’ the Transvaal 
authorities destroyed no less than four mission stations supported by 
different sections of Christians in England. One of these stations 
was that of Dr. Livingstone at Kolobeng. Even after President 
Burgers had been elected, and the more ignorant leaders had been 
superseded, French Protestant missionaries were prevented by the 
Transvaal authorities from passing through the Transvaal in order to 
evangelise the native tribes beyond. Themselves the supposed de¬ 
scendants of French Huguenots, the Boers failed to * count kinship ’ 
with the French Protestants of the present day, but treated them in 
a hostile manner. As we have seen, the Cape Colonfsts have to a 
great extent grown out of such narrowness and bigotry. 

President Burgers soon used up his popularity in the Transvaal. 
His journey to Europe, the project for a railway, and the introduc- 
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tion of foreigners to work the newly-discovered gold-mines, were all 
ftxcftfiiling ly riifltflat flfnl to the Boers, who object to the increase ol 
Europeans in their country. Then followed the Sekukuni war, which 
wo skill describe in the words of the reliable historians already 
named:— 

The commando mustered 540 wagons, 2,600 white men, and abo&t an equal 
number of natives. Two divisions attempted to cany the place by a night attack. 
One body, after some difficult climbing and skirmishing, gained a position near the 
town, but, on day breaking, found themselves unsupported, the main body mot hav¬ 
ing come to meet them as agreed upon; some of their number, when called upon to 
move forward, taking refuge in the gullies and other places of shelter. The whole 
body afterwards beat a retreat. The moral effect of this disgraceful failure, coupled 
with the prevailing lack of discipline and the known scarcity of provisions and 
ammunition, produced a general mutiny in the camp. With one voice the men 
declared they would not storm the mountain again, and their determination to re¬ 
turn to their homes. 6 

The investigation into the causes of the * retreat’ showed an utter absence of 
discipline, as well as a want of organisation in every department. The commissariat 
was a failure, for many of the men were half-starved. A large proportion mus¬ 
tered without guns or ammunition, and there was no source from which they 
could be supplied. In short, it was clearly shown that though a body of men 
brought together in this way might be capable of inflicting enormous loss upon an 
enemy armed with assegais, in a campaign lasting only a few days, or a few weeks 
at most, they became an unruly rabble in front of a foe armed with guns, and when 
the campaign seemed likely to be protracted over months. 7 

The Volksraad was assembled; a war-tax of 102. was imposed on 
every occupied farm, increased to 122. for farms owned by foreign 
proprietors. But the Boers refused to pay the war-tax, as they had 
done with reference to the railway-tax, which amounted to 12. 10s. 
per farm. The republican chest was absolutely without funds the 
interest of the public debt and even the salaries of officials were 
unpaid. 

It was at this crisis, in April 1877, that the Transvaal was 
annexed to England by a special commissioner, to whom discretionary 
power bad been given by her Majesty’s Government, and who had 
been already some time in the Transvaal prior to annexation. When 
the question of annexation came before the Volksraad, the vote 
went against it; but the members, well knowing that annexation 
was impending, broke up without making any alternative suggestion 
by which the government of the country could be relieved of its 
pressing difficulties. Fearing the one subject of the native policy of 
England, the members of the Volksraad did not vote for annexation, 
but virtually acquiesced in it as inevitable in the circumstances. 
Several of the government officials retained office under the new 
government; and the ‘revolution’ took place without any friction or 
disturbance. As a matter of fact, the annexation was an immense 

• Noble’s South Africa, Past and Present, p. 332. 

7 Theal’s South African History and Geography, vol. ii. p. 167. 
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relief to all parlies. The Boers had time to attend to their farms, 
trade revived, and English money flowed into the country* For the 
first time in its history the Transvaal was truly free. The idea of 
supposing that the government of England, well-known in all parts 
of the world, amounted to a tyranny in the Transvaal, is absurd as 
well as fals^ Those who most sincerely and consistently complained 
of the English government in the Transvaal were themselves oppres¬ 
sors, from an English point of view. 

It is no part of our present plan to enter into a detail of the 
events connected with Jthe counter-revolution and rising of the Boers. 
We shall come at once to the Pretoria Convention. The movement 
against the English government in the Transvaal may be broadly 
described as led by a small but self-assertive coterie of Hollanders, 
who spoke and wrote about 6 liberty for the Boers,’which subject 
included, from their standpoint, a Dutch instead of an English Civil 
Service in the Transvaal; by certain adventurers, stormy petrels of 
the political world, whose chief object seemed to be to speak and 
write 6 agin’ the Government; 5 by a section, at first small, of the 
less intelligent Boers themselves. The English inhabitants, the 
Cape burghers in the Transvaal—the wealthiest and most intelligent 
Transvaal Boers—approved of the annexation. The large body which 
in such a case ‘ waits to see how things go,’ were eventually induced 
to join the Boer side. How much this increase in the Boer ranks 
was owing to the revival at this juncture of the old project of con¬ 
quering Mashonaland, may yet come to be known. 

The Pretoria Convention is the result of the labours of three 
Royal Commissioners, Sir Hercules Robinson, Sir Evelyn Wood, and 
Sir Henry De Villiers, the last-mentioned being chief justice at the 
Cape, and himself a Cape Colonist by birth. They were assisted by 
the friendly advice of President Sir John Brand of the Free State, 
also a Cape Colonist by birth, and a large-minded South African 
statesman. The Royal Commission sat in Pretoria, the capital 
of the Transvaal, and its members were in constant communication 
with the Boer leaders. They were thus in circumstances favourable 
to the ascertainment of the truth; and in the Convention, and the 
Report accompanying it, we have the result of their labours. 

The Pretoria Convention establishes the truth of all for which we 
are contending in this paper. It defines the boundaries of the Trans¬ 
vaal. It grants self-government to the Boers, fully and without 
reserve; but not independence—the Queen of England is suzerain of 
the Transvaal. Native questions within the Transvaal come under 
the notice of her Majesty’s representative, the ’British Resident. 
Questions between the Boers and natives outside the Transvaal come 
also before the British Resident, whose settlement can be appealed 
against, not to a Transvaal court, but to the Higb Commissioner at 
the Cape, ( whose decision shall be final.’ The theory on which the 
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whole Convention is based is the local freedom of the Boers: the 
supreme, active, and, of course, forceful control of all outside affairs 
by the English Government, as the central or supreme power in the 
country. 

Nothing could show more clearly the thoughts which were upper¬ 
most in the minds of the members of the Eoyal Commission at 
Pretoria than the following words of friendly advice and warning 
spoken by the President of the Commission to the Boer representa¬ 
tives :— 

Before signing the Convention, which we have now finally agreed to, we are 
anxious, whilst expressing our best wishes for the success of the future Transvaal 
State, not to conceal from the Transvaal representatives our opinion that the 
greatest danger which the future Government will have to contend with is the 
native difficulty. The impression left on the minds of the Commission is, that 
however anxious the leaders may be to restrain their people, the treatment of the 
natives by individuals has often been harsh and cruel, and if we may, as sincere 
well-wishers, express to you one word of parting advice, it is this, that you should 
employ all the moral influence you possess, and all the legal powers you can 
exercise, to secure for the natives, who have had no voice in the change now 
brought about, kind and considerate treatment. 

We have bere in small space the whole difference—to a Trans¬ 
vaal Boer—between the English Government and his own. One 
of the Boer representatives, in reply to the warning and advice 
of the Commission, made a promise that they, as leaders, would 
do their best in the matter referred to. For a Boer Govern'- 
ment, however, to venture to restrict the latitude which each 
Transvaal Boer enjoys as to the treatment of his own servants would 
be the most unpopular line of conduct which they could adopt. 

It is estimated that there were 50,000 European inhabitants in 
the Transvaal, with over 300,000 natives! It is now well known 
in England that these natives—chiefs and people—hailed the advent 
of English rule in the Transvaal, and deprecated our departure from 
the country. What was called in England the oppression of the 
Boers by English law, is called even-handed justice by the natives of 
the Transvaal. What the Boers call freedom, the blacks call by 
another name. 

Has there been time enough since the signing of the Convention 
for us to judge of the working of the new arrangements ? We say 
nothing of the collapse of trade in the Transvaal following the 
change of government, on account of which the Cape Commercial 
Bank has been forced, to stop payment* We say nothing here of the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal either as to Europeans or as to 
natives. We have* granted the Boers self-government within the 
Transvaal. If they grant ‘ concessions ’ of newly-discovered mines 
to individuals, rather than induce a large European population to 
enter the Transvaal, and if in other ways they turn back the hands 
of the clocks still, within the borders of the Transvaal the Boer has 
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his self-government as in the Free State, and we have no wish to 
interfere with him beyond what is written in the Convention. 

It has, however, been conclusively shown that our present 
arrangements for enforcing the decisions of the British Resident and 
High Commissioner as to aggressions by the Transvaal Boers on 
native territory are entirely inadequate. The state of Bech wanaland 
as already described is proof enough of this; and no one knows how 
far these encroachments might have gone, had it not been that the 
war with Mapoch in the north has in the meantime diverted atten¬ 
tion from Bechwanaland. As in the case of the Free State and 
Basutoland, the complement of the grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal is the protection and government of Bechwanaland by the 
English. 


V. The Lessons of the Past—Our Future South African 
Policy. 

In reviewing the ground which we have gone over, we shall take a 
glance at the South Africa of to-day. We have a population of 
some 2,000,000, of whom some 350,000 only are Europeans. Whole 
tribes of these natives owe their existence, as well as their improve¬ 
ment and prosperity, directly to England. The advancement of the 
Cape Colonists has been steady, and of late years most rapid. In the 
Free State also progress has been made ; but in the Transvaal—not¬ 
withstanding its superior natural advantages—affairs are in a very 
backward and unsatisfactory condition. Nothing could be more 
confused than the present political condition of South Africa. We 
have the prosperous and progressive Cape Colony enjoying responsible 
government, but handicapped by the government of immense out¬ 
lying native territories which it is unable to manage. We have the 
Crown Colony of Natal, whose very richness of soil has attracted to 
it a population of refugee but indolent blacks, altogether dispro¬ 
portionate to the number of Europeans. The Free State is following 
a most dangerous native policy, which if followed elsewhere would 
plunge the whole country into war. In the Transvaal of to-day we 
have the counterpart of the % Republicans * of Stellenbosch and 
Grimff Reinet of some eighty years ago; whose real quarrel with 
our Government is not that it is English, but that it is fair to 
all classes, and strong enough to carry out its decisions. 

As we have seen, the tendency of the European population is to 
spread northward. The natural capabilities of the country increase 
the further north we go. It is well known to several travellers and 
explorers that a gold-field far more extensive than those in the Trans¬ 
vaal is lying unworked in the far north. The soil is the richest; 
Vol. XIII.—No. 74. 3 B 
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water is abundant; and the native population is very small. By the 
Band River Convention all the possibilities of the future as to the 
interior were handed over to the Transvaal; by the Pretoria Conven¬ 
tion these are carefully reserved for the English Government. Un¬ 
less) however, the Central Power becomes a reality in the country, and 
especially on the borders of the Transvaal, and unless the provisions 
of the Pretoria Convention are upheld, it is quite evident that the 
whole of the past work of England will be practically subverted, and 
a war of races will take place. The most northerly State—if it has 
flexible boundary lines—will become the most influential in South 
Africa, having the rich native territories to the north to work upon 
and assimilate to itself. Already well-nigh swamped by native re¬ 
sponsibilities, the Cape Colony is, at the same time, so bounded on 
the north as to preclude it from occupying the chief place in the 
South African affairs of the future. Hitherto, the large trade of the 
interior has found its way into the colony through the native territory 
of Bechwanaland. If this territory passes into other hands, the 
political fate of the colony is sealed, so far as future predominating 
and civilising influence is concerned. 

In the nature of things, it is impossible that England can occupy 
a secondary or even co-ordinate position in South Africa. In a hap¬ 
hazard but yet beneficent way she has hitherto exercised the functions 
of a central government. It is true there have been times when she 
has endeavoured to divest herself of all responsibility ; but from what 
has been already narrated it will be seen that at no period has she been 
successful in such efforts. We have seen that the Free State became 
* independent; ’ but England, as a central and not as a co-ordinate 
power, nevertheless twice saved it from the Basutos, and once saved 
the Basutos from the Free State. The Transvaal became 1 indepen¬ 
dent ; ’ but when its forces fled from a Basuto tribe—when its bur¬ 
ghers refused either to fight themselves or to pay a war-tax—when 
they more than once assembled in Volksraad, and broke up without 
proposing any feasible mode of carrying on the government of the 
■country—-then England as a Central Power appeared with her men 
and her money in the Transvaal, and the real difficulties, internal and 
external, vanished. Now all this has been accomplished by England 
without plan or premeditation—accomplished, therefore, at much cost 
of feeling and money and men. It is therefore high time the English 
people put to themselves the question: Such being our past history 
in South Africa, such our obstacles, such our successes, are we content 
to close the record and retire altogether from the field; or are we, 
guided by the light of the past, to adopt a rule of action for the 
future which shall be steadily borne in mind throughout the changes 
of party government ? It so happens that the present is a crisis 
when England must mak* a movement of some kind. Who 
is to govern Bechwanaland? Then with reference to the Cape 
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Colony, is England to leave her to be swamped with outside native 
responsibilities $ or, reversely, is England to leave such tribes as 
the -Basutos to be misgoverned and mismanaged till, from being 
a source of strength, they become a weakness and a danger? 
With reference to the Transvaal, are we to yield the native policy of 
the whole interior of South Africa into the hands of the Transvaal 
Boers; or are we to stand upon the written terms of the Pretoria 
Convention ? If we are to listen to the report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sioners themselves; if we are to respeot our own signature to the 
Convention; if we are to regard the wishes of the great body of the 
English people, who without doubt desire even-handed justice and 
fair play to be administered to both natives and Boers in South 
Africa; if we would regard the repeated and earnestly expressed 
wishes of the natives themselves, in various parts of the country— 
England will not retire from South Africa, but will retain her position 
as the Central or Supreme Power, having, as hitherto, the native 
policy in her own hands. Taking this for granted, we wish to make 
some practical suggestions—the result of close attention to the sub¬ 
ject for many years. They are not written in the interests of a 
political party, nor are they for the benefit of one people or colour. 
We hope to show that it will be possible, nay easy, for England to 
exercise the supreme or central government in South Africa, with¬ 
out pressing unjustly on any class, and without interfering with any 
pledged engagements. In our discussion we have the advantage of 
studying the history of the Confederation Scheme of the late Govern¬ 
ment. It was undoubtedly a well-meant effort to repeat in South 
Africa what had been successfully accomplished in Canada. What 
we think of its method and details, as applied to South Africa, will 
fully appear in the suggestions which follow. 

The object in view is the management of the local and general 
affairs of the various colonies and countries of Southern Africa. Our 
scheme would take up matters as they are now. The first step would 
be the selection and appointment of one head of colonial and native 
territory, who would represent Downing Street in South Africa, and 
who would be the highest officer in her Majesty’s Civil Service in 
that country—-we may call him Governor-General. A suitable 
establishment as to secretaries, &c., would be provided for him. He 
would have no colony or territory in special charge. After the 
most careful consideration a place would be selected foac his 
residence, which, after its suitability had been tested, would in the 
course of time become the political capital of the whole country. 
This appointment would imply the withdrawal from governors of 
colonies of the anomalous office of High Commissioner, which they 
have hitherto held; the Governor of the Cape would exercise that 
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bffioe and nothing more, and so in the case of the Governor of 

NataL* 

Our scheme would relieve the Cape Colony of its present burden 
in the government of such outlying territories as Basutoland, Transkei, 
Griqualand East, &c.; but for that relief the Colony would be ex¬ 
pected to pay such sum as might be agreed upon as its q$ota towards 
defraying the expense of upholding the peace of its borders. There 
can be no doubt that the Colonial Government would be ready to 
perform its part in this arrangement. Within its own borders there 
would still be a large native population, whose management, with all 
other internal affairs, would be left entirely in the hands of the 
Colonial Parliament. Responsible government would then have a 
fair trial at the Cape, which it has not had hitherto. 

The native territories thus severed from colonial control would 
be placed under administrators and magistrates, assisted, in certain 
cases, by native chiefs as assessors. /Under this provisional or 
6 territorial ’ government taxes would be raised to defray local ex¬ 
penditure, and i territorial * law would be administered. The English 
colonial law would be looked upon as the standard; but as to modes 
of procedure, our rigidity would be departed from, and the local 
customs of the district would be followed to some extent, so that the 
people might from the first understand what was being done. This 
provisional arrangement would always be regarded as temporary, and 
as used for the purpose of training and accustoming the people to 
the general law of the country. In a large territory there would be 
a court of appeal, presided over by a territorial judge, whose decision 
in civil and criminal cases would be final. Each administrator would 
be in direct correspondence with the Governor-General. Thus cases 
between one territory and another, or between a colony and a terri¬ 
tory, would come, fully stated on both sides, before this officer, whose 
freedom from territorial influence or bias, and whose local experience 
and knowledge, would be of the utmost service to her Majesty’s 
Government in the settlement of such questions. 

With reference to land, which is the question of questions in 
South Africa, our scheme would recognise the rights of all de facto 
chiefs as the heads of the people found under them. The land would 
be regarded as the property of the tribe—chief and people—in such 
relative proportion as had been found actually in use. It would be 
entirely unjust to deal with a chief alone concerning the land of the 
tribe. To buy or sell land was unknown to all these people. The 
land was only for use. The chief used what he needed. So did his 
people. The right of the people to their smaller plots was thus 

* When the Peace Preservation (Disarmament) Act was passed in the Oape 
Colony, we had two High Commissioners in South Africa, one in favour of the Act, 
the other opposed to it. The value of a Governor-General in such circumstances 
will at once appear. 
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exactly the same as that of the chief to his larger fields. When 
a town removed, or was driven from, a country, the future Battlement 
was matter of public discussion and agreement. Taking up this 
state of things where we find it, we would proceed to give to each of 
the actual occupiers of land in a native territory titles to their 
individual foldings. This would be a step in the right direction, 
leading to the encouragement of individual effort and enterprise, and 
weaning men from their old gregarious or tribal ideas. On account, 
however, of the ‘ land sharks/ who teem in such a country as South 
Africa—and especially on the boundaries of civilisation—those titles 
to farms or holdings would not, in the first instance, be transferable 
or saleable; and this would be plainly printed on the title-deed in 
two or more languages. This would only be going on the native 
custom, and would not be regarded as a hardship by the natives. 
When time had passed, education made some progress, and the 
people had become familiar with civilised procedure as to deeds, 
titles, &c., it would be competent for the people in pitso assembled 
to desire, and for the Governor-General to grant, that territorial law 
should cease, and English colonial law take its place ; and that land 
throughout the bounds of the tribe in question should henceforth be 
saleable. This would at once be effected, and without a single law¬ 
suit, by cancelling the words ‘ not saleable ’ in each title-deed. Thus 
the native owner of the title, whom we found a mere vassal or tribes¬ 
man, and whom we introduced to civilised landholding by an indi¬ 
vidual (but unsaleable) title, is now advanced a third step, and 
presented with a saleable title to his land—while he also possesses 
the same rights and privileges as other subjects of the Queen. 

In every native territory there would be tracts of land which had 
not hitherto been occupied by any one. These would be disposed ot 
to suitable claimants, without respect of colour, who would be capable 
of working the land, and who would agree to live under the territorial 
government. Whether Europeans or natives, these strangers would 
receive the same unsaleable and untransferable titles to their hold¬ 
ings—with the prospect, of course, that in the course of time they 
would become saleable. The territorial governments would thus, in 
cases where there was not a sufficiently dense native population, 
have a considerable number of Europeans among the native settlers. 
This would be fraught with advantages to both classes. The 
European settlers would have no lack of cheap labour near them; 
while the natives would see in the farms of the more enterprising 
Europeans a great deal to imitate, both in agriculture and in stock- 
breeding. Although no land would be saleable under ibis territorial 
government, so as to become real property, every landholder would 
have confidence in the permanence of his tenure, so long as he 
occupied and improved it. 

It would be expected that each territory, with its administrator 
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and magistrates, would manage its own local affairs, and 6 pay its 
own way.’ 9 Besides doiDg this, it would also contribute towards the 
central government of the country in such proportion as might be 
judged fair. The Basuto and Bechuana tribes have long been accus¬ 
tomed to the transaction of the public business of the tribe at their 
public pit so, Our true policy is not to stifle this or ignore it, but to 
turn it to use. With a little guidance these people could transact 
the business of municipal and divisional councils, as well as take part 
in the general government of the tribe. Such a territorial govern¬ 
ment would have been a positive boon to Zululand during the time 
which has elapsed since Ulundi. And now that Cetywayo has been 
released, the more clearly he and his people feel themselves to be 
connected with the general government of South Africa, the better 
for the general peace and prosperity. 

‘Then you would go in for annexation?’ ‘Where would you 
stop ? * These are questions which it is necessary to answer clearly. 
As to the first we reply that any satisfactory solution of South African 
difficulties must take into account the northward movement of Euro¬ 
peans. This movement is itself the annexing or aggressive force; 
our scheme seeks to control it; and its tendency would on the whole 
be to curb rather than to stimulate ‘forward ’ tendencies. Take a 
sample of the cases most likely to occur for some time to come. Our 
colony or territory bounds on a country inhabited by natives under a 
chief. As Europeans increase in his country, the chief finds himself 
unable to decide in many cases which come before him, and which 
have reference to deeds, accounts, &c., which he cannot read, and 
about which he cannot form an opinion. Our first step would be to 
place a Resident with the chief to assist him in cases where Euro¬ 
peans were concerned—leaving him, however, to adjudicate among 
his own people as before. This might go on peacefully for years. 
The tendency, however, would still be the increase of Europeans and 
natives from other parts, and the growth of lawlessness, through the 
effeteness of the old tribal system. In these circumstances chiefs 
have asked, and would ask again, for English assistance in the 
government of their country throughout its districts. In such case 
the Resident becomes Administrator, assisted by district magistrates. 
Taxes are raised for purposes of local government; the native coun¬ 
try becomes a ‘ territory/ 

We must not shrink from giving another sample of probable ex¬ 
perience. A warlike chief and tribe, are our neighbours. So long as 
they are good neighbours our system leaves them to enjoy their inde¬ 
pendence. But when there are frequent cattle-thefts and other out¬ 
rages, the perpetrators of which, and their plunder, are kept secure 

•We have seen that when the Imperial Government transferred Basutoland to 
the Oape Colony, there was a balance in favour of that territory of 10,000?., after 
paying' the expenses of its local government. 
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by the chief in question, the Administrator will first patiently exhaust 
his own means of effecting a settlement, and then lay the matter 
before the Governor-in-Chief, whose resources are well known, and 
who is not in England, but within a few days’ march. We are not 
sanguine enough to say that in no case would a chief refuse the 
decision of#the Governor-General; but we affirm that our scheme 
increases the likelihood of peaceful settlement, and renders the resis¬ 
tance of any chief perfectly hopeless. After such an affair had been 
settled, with or without war, we should place a Resident with the 
chief, or otherwise treat the country on the principles already laid 
down. 

So much for the regulation of the northward movement of Euro¬ 
peans, which is destructive of the tribal government of the native 
chiefs. The Central Government in South Africa would perform a 
work there similar to that which was done in the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land from Edinburgh, As to the limit of our operations, the careful 
reader will find the answer is contained in what has been already 
said. When 6 annexation ’ comes to mean growth, it will cease to be a 
bugbear, or to cause uneasiness. Our limit would be contact with an 
enlightened and able government; its rights would be respected in 
Africa as elsewhere. 

In case of disturbance between two of the territories under the 
charge of Administrators, the new order of things would render a 
settlement more easily attained than it has hitherto been. Both 
sides would be fully represented before the Governor-General, whose 
local knowledge and nearness would be in favour of a thorough 
mastery of the case. When force had to be used, it would at all 
times be possible for the Governor-General to call into the field such 
an overwhelming army as to make a breach of the South African 
peace a hopeless undertaking on the part of any chief or tribe. 

The present proposal introduces no change in our relations to any 
colony or Btate in South Africa. The President of the Free State at 
present addresses Her Majesty’s High Commissioner when occasion 
occurs; in the future, on similar occasions he would address him¬ 
self to the Governor-General. While no contribution would ’* be 
asked from the Free State towards the native administration 
of the country, it is not unreasonable to suppose that an annual 
vote towards this would be proffered by the State—if not at 
first, after a time, and when the beneficial effect of the central 
government had become apparent. It is hardly necessary to say that 
there would be no interference whatever with the internal affairs of 
the State. As to the Transvaal, there would not Be the slightest de¬ 
parture from the Pretoria Convention. Instead of addressing the 
High Commissioner, the British Resident would send his communi¬ 
cations to the Governor-General, to whom also the Transvaal State 
Government would address the communications which are at present 
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sent to the High Commissioner at Capetown. The internal affairs of 
Hie Transvaal would be managed as laid down in the Convention, 
without any outside interference. If the affairs of neighbouring 
native territories, such as Bechwanaland, were in the hands of an 
English Administrator, under a Governor-General, the benefit would 
be felt nowhere Booner than in the Transvaal. In a few years the 
Transvaal history would be as pacific as has been that of the Free 
State in recent years. 

In such a scheme as that now sketched, there would be the true 
nucleus of a United South Africa. As no class would be ignored and 
none unduly favoured, no passions or sentiments would be arrayed 
against it. The initiative of England would be recognised all round 
as a boon. Without forcing it or seeking to anticipate its true time 
of birth, formal union would follow in due time, and as a natural 
growth. The occasional correspondence of the present between the 
local Government Secretaries and Her Majesty's High Commis¬ 
sioner, will increase in the nature of things. Interviews for consulta¬ 
tion with the Governor-General would be found advisable. But such 
meetings would be less valuable if representatives of all interested 
were not present. Out of circumstances such as these would grow 
a general council or parliament representing all colonies and states, 
and assisting the Governor-General in the management of the general 
affairs of the country. At present we have mere disjecta membra in 
the South African body politic, the head being one of those disjoined 
parts. The members have need of one another, and all have need of 
the head. 

The progress and development of the country would go steadily 
forward. Education, resource, and enterprise would secure for their 
possessors the chief prizes, so that the way to success would be seen 
to be through the school, and by means of character and industry. 
The ignorant but able-bodied native would continue to be, as he is 
now, the labourer of the country. But class would not be arrayed 
against class; the hatches would not be battened down over the heads 
of the blacks, to be opened in bloodshed at some future period. Our 
land arrangements, thought out on the spot, and put forward to meet 
the circumstances of the country, would take away his occupation 
from the disaffection-monger and sower of sedition among the natives. 
On our frontier, the Resident and the Territorial Administration would 
minimise the friction resulting from the contact of the European and 
African races. We conclude, therefore, by expressing our confident 
belief that when England establishes some such government as that 
which we have hefe imperfectly sketched, she will at length have 
solved the problem of successfully governing Europeans and Africans 
in mutual helpfulness. 


John McKenzie. 
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DESULTORY REFLECTIONS OF A WHIG, 


Much has been written lately in reviews and newspapers about our 
different political parties, and the space allotted by editors to the 
discussion of these matters seems to show that the public is inter¬ 
ested in them. 

In nearly all these articles and letters, approaching as they do 
the subject of politics from almost every conceivable point of view, 
there appears something disparaging about the Whig party. Some¬ 
times it is said to be already extinct; sometimes it is only on the eve 
of becoming so. When admitted to be alive, and not altogether 
powerless, it is often represented, both by Liberals and Conservatives, 
as mischievous, and at the same time contemptible. 

The Conservative picture of a Whig is something of this sort: a 
man who by circumstances belongs to the party which possesses and 
ought to defend, but who from some vile or weak motive joins 
those who attack; a man who, though he will be among the first to 
suffer by the insidious advance of revolution, yet, through love of 
place, or love of popular applause, through a sentimental attachment 
to an old party name, an amiable wish to follow the opinions of his 
family, and a mistaken impression that he is doing so, perhaps 
through mere blindness and stupidity, instead of resisting that 
revolution, joins it and helps it; a man who is complacently lending 
a hand to saw off the branch on which he is himself sitting—this 
seems to be the Tory notion of a Whig. 

Vol. XIII.—No. 75. 3 C 
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The advanced Liberal, on the other hand, distrusts him as a 
half-hearted comrade in the noble army of progress; a leader who 
will avoid a pitched battle as long as possible, and take great care 
not to follow up a victory too far; or a private who must be regarded 
with suspicion as being likely to desert at any moment. He is 
almost as much astonished as the Tory to see him <where he is 
instead of on the other side, and thinks there must be some very 
foolish or very sinister motive for his conduct. He tolerates him as 
helping to swell the numbers of the force, but looks forward to the 
time when he may do without him. 

These are the hostile views of the Whig party. Supposing that 
party still to exist, can nothing be said in its favour ? 

Many thoughts on this subject have occurred to me. Perhaps I 
can produce some of them; but if so, it must be without defining 
the word Whig or pursuing an abstract argument in a connected 
manner. Everybody should bring out his thoughts as best he can, 
and he ought sometimes to be grateful if he can bring them out 
at all. 

In order, then, to put my thoughts into some sort of shape, I will 
adopt the following course, though it may make me appear some¬ 
what egotistical.' I will begin by stating my own experiences, which 
will probably be similar to those of many others. 

I was born of a family which has professed Whig principles for 
more than 200 years: in fact, ever since the word Whig was first 
invented. As soon as I began to think seriously of politics I was 
naturally inclined in the first instance to adopt if possible those of 
my forefathers. But I soon determined that any feeling of that sort 
ought to be of very secondary consideration. I soon reflected that 
neither my father nor any other of my family for whom I felt any 
respect would have allowed a mere sentiment to influence them, or 
would have wished it to influence their descendant in so grave a 
matter. I very soon resolved that my deliberately formed opinions 
should determine what party I should belong to, and that I would 
not fall into the fatal error of twisting my opinions into accordance 
with a party adopted from other considerations. 

I endeavoured, therefore, to approach the subject in an impartial 
spirit, and in this I was greatly assisted by a study of history, for 
which I have always had a strong liking. I read pretty deeply, 
perhaps even more so than was required, for the broad outlines of 
English history are in themselves sufficient, and no minute or 
critical investigation is necessary. 

A careful historical study of the last few reigns convinced me in 
the first place that the bugbear of approaching revolution or anarchy 
is of too long standing to terrify us any more; that changes have 
been made in every generation which have been resisted by a large 
body of our countrymen and accompanied by the most sinister 
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forebodings, and that those changes have been almost always pro¬ 
ductive of good. On the other hand, there have always been a 
certain number of men who have sought to bredk altogether with the 
past, who have been anxious to plunge into an entirely new state 
of things, and who have affected to despise and hate and abuse those 
who advocated and carried out a cautious and moderate progress. 

It was brought home to me with irresistible force that if our 
past history has on the whole been great and glorious, it is owing to 
the men in each generation who were in favour of moderate inno¬ 
vation. 

It occurred to me that what has been going on till now must in 
all human probability be going on still, and that our hope for the 
future is more likely to lie with men of the same kind than with any 
others. 

I do not think, then, that anybody who rises fresh from a study 
of English history will either be frightened on the one hand by the 
phantom of an impending revolution from advocating any measure 
which may in itself seem expedient, or on the other hand will be in 
favour of any sudden or fundamental change in the Constitution 
which it has taken so many years to build up. 

Every such student, I repeat, will find that in every generation 
there has been, as now, a large body which wished unduly to hang 
back, and another large body which tried to push forward too fast; 
but that in every generation the men, on whichever side they ranged 
themselves, who were in favour of moderate changes are those whom 
posterity admires. 

All the reading and all the observation and reasoning which I 
was capable of resulted eventually in my taking up the same posi¬ 
tion in politics which I should have taken up if I had blindly followed 
the hereditary opinions of my family* 

It would be absurd for any man to prophesy what his politics 
will be in ten years’ time, and circumstances may so alter as to cause 
many of us to change our sides, but I can honestly say that up to 
the preset moment every year that passes and every opportunity 
that I have had of taking part in public affairs have tended to con¬ 
firm me in the views which I have stated. I mention this, not 
because my own experience or my own opinions are of any intrinsic 
value, but because I believe many others to be in the same position 
as I am. 

The word Whig may become extinct. It was originally a nick¬ 
name, and it may cease to be used, and be superseded by another; 
but Whig principles must always continue to exercise a large influ¬ 
ence and to animate a considerable party. 

Whig principles, then, as I understand them, are based upon a 
study of the history of England. The man who holds them must 
begin by admiring that history and being proud of that country; 
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and I do not think this will he difficult. I do not allude only to 
the increase of wealth and population, or even to the improvement 
in the material comfort of all classes. I am thinking also of the 
great increase of education, the higher moral tone which generally 
prevails, and the greater stability of the Constitution compared 
with what it was and compared with the Constitutions of other 
countries. All this can be readily proved, and will, I think, be 
taken for granted. I am strongly tempted to dwell upon the last, and 
to contrast the amount of socialist and revolutionary spirit abroad 
with what it is at home. I am tempted to draw attention to the 
state in this respect of Russia, Germany, France, Spain, and Italy— 
particularly to the two first, where despotic government still exists— 
and to compare them with England. But I will resist my tempta¬ 
tion, for my object is not to establish the fact that the condition of 
England is superior to that of other countries, and that our history 
is glorious. I am content with the admission that many of us 
believe them to be so, and this can hardly be denied. It is to those 
who hold this belief that I address myself. Let them consider how 
it was that we arrived at such a state of things. It was by the 
leading men of each generation feeling their way carefully, remedy¬ 
ing as far as they could those evils that appeared most prominent, 
overcoming Conservative obstruction on the one hand, and restrain¬ 
ing impetuous Radicalism on the other. 

I do not mean to say that every wise measure was carried by the 
Whigs, but I think it may fairly be maintained that when they were 
carried by Tory leaders, those leaders for the moment assumed the 
character of their opponents, were supported by their opponents, and 
found their own followers more or less reluctant. Witness Canning’s 
inauguration of a new foreign policy, Wellington’s Catholic Relief, 
Peel’s abolition of the Corn Laws, and Lord Beaconsfield’s Reform Bill. 

But I resume my consideration of the spirit in which legislation 
has hitherto been conducted, and the result reached which some of 
us regard on the whole with satisfaction. It was certainly not by 
laying down hard-and-fast principles and by pushing them to their 
furthest limits. It was by considering, not only what was in itself 
right, but what was opportune. 

A politician, when he fixes his attention on the imperfection of 
the world, the misery and the crime and the injustice which exist, 
may sometimes be tempted to despair, and to feel that it is useless 
to attempt anything, and better to sit still. At another time he 
may feel that the whole thing is altogether wrong, and that a funda¬ 
mental change is necessary. Patience! We are better than we 
were. Do what lies before you. Don’t try too much at a time. 
Take up some obvious evil to which you see a remedy, and help to 
apply that remedy. Not much can be done in a single generation, 
and if you try to go too fast you will do more harm than good. 
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Here is a whole string of % homely maxims which are too often for¬ 
gotten ; but it was by attending to them that our ancestors made 
England what she is, that we may hope to make her better, and that 
our descendants may carry on the good work to an unlimited extent. 

In making changes we must, as I have said, consider, not only 
what we think right in itself, but also what is opportune. A great 
deal may with advantage be done gradually, which if attempted 
suddenly 'would be disastrous. If you wish to fill a basin with water 
you must pour slowly, for if you empty your jug straight in, you will 
make a great splash and a great mess, and your basin will only be 
half full after all. If a man wishes to change from a sedentary to an 
active life he must begin by moderate exercise and gradually in¬ 
crease the amount, or, unless he is very young and very strong, he 
will run the risk of a permanent injury. So in politics, change must 
be gradual. Many measures may be advisable now which would not 
have been so fifty years ago. Those who were most in favour of the 
Reform Bill of 1867, even those who are open to conviction that an 
extension of that measure may already be desirable, may doubt very 
much whether in 1832 a stronger measure could have been introduced 
without a serious shock to the Constitution. 

Again, take the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. If this 
bad been attempted at the same time as Catholic Emancipation, the 
change would have been too violent. Even as it was, the just and 
necessary measure of Catholic Emancipation was accompanied by too 
vehement an exultation of those emancipated, and by great dis¬ 
couragement and exasperation among those who were suddenly 
deprived of the ascendancy which they had so long enjoyed. These 
feelings would have been so great as to cause serious danger if the 
other measure had been brought forward at the same time. It is 
difficult exactly to prove what I say, but I think the truth of it will 
be acknowledged even by those who were in favour of the dis¬ 
establishment when it was carried. 

If, then, things which are very useful now would have been 
altogether premature fifty years ago, we may assume that fifty years 
hence we may see parried easily and by common consent measures 
which would be thought preposterous now, and it will probably be 
thought far better, even by those who then advocate them, that we 
should have left them to our descendants instead of forcing them 
through in the teeth of violent and irritating opposition. 

Another reason which often exists for holding our hand and biding 
our time, is that we can only make vague and probably wrong guesses 
at what will in another generation be the condition of things. 

I will take the question of the Disestablishment of the Church. 
In approaching this I will at once put aside and take no account of 
those who, having laid down a general principle that all State-aid to 
-religion is wrong, think it right at all risks to push that general 
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principle to a logical conclusion. People who lay down general 
principles and insist upon always pushing them to a logical conclusion 
are, from my point of view, altogether outside the pale of argument* 
The science of politics is essentially a tentative one. No principle 
can ever be laid down, however apparently just, which is really sound 
enough to be acted upon without large exceptions. I repeat what I 
have endeavoured to show above, that it was not by laying down 
general principles and pushing them to their extreme limits that 
our ancestors made our Constitution what it is, or that we may hope 
to improve it. 

But, taking no notice of these doctrinaires , I admit that there 
are some who think that the Church of England no longer represents 
the feeling of the nation; that her creed is Already too narrow for 
the expanding spirit of religious thought, and will every day become 
more so; that the increased energy of her ministers, the larger con¬ 
gregations which she attracts, the amount of money yearly collected 
to supply her needs, are no proof of lasting brightness or of sound 
vitality, but are like the last flicker of an expiring flame, or like the 
spasmodic and unnatural return of strength which in a sick man so 
often precedes death. I myself feel that people who think this are 
mistaken ; that the revival of the Church is too real and too gradual 
and has lasted too long to be considered in this light, and that her 
hold over the people is steadily increasing. But this is a thing that 
time only can show; and to discuss properly now whether the Church 
of England ought to be disestablished fifty years hence is utterly im¬ 
possible, for want of sufficient knowledge of what her condition will 
then be. 

Take also the question of the House of Lords. It consists too 
exclusively of men of a particular position and in peculiar circum¬ 
stances, and is unduly Conservative in its composition. The seventy or 
eighty members who attend regularly and do the real work of the 
assembly are liable to be swamped on any important question by the 
votes of those who never attend except for the purpose of voting, and 
never vote except at the dictation of the Whip. The House of Lords 
has these and other serious faults. But a Second Chamber is 
absolutely necessary. All other Second Chambers that have ever been 
devised have much greater faults. The advantage of historical 
association in regard to a Second Chamber is inestimable. The House 
has in general shown a thorough knowledge of the real feeling of the 
country, a sincere respect for those feelings, and considerable tact in 
knowing when it ought to give way to them. In short, the practical 
advantages of the House of Lords are so great, and there is so much 
ability and such high personal character among its members, that it is 
in no present danger of being abolished. What will be its fate in the 
future, and what ought to be its fate ? These, I maintain, are ques¬ 
tions which we have no possible means of answering. It may, on the 
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ope hand, before fifty years are over, fell into a succession of bad 
hands and altogether lose the delicacy of its touch in dealing with 
public opinion. The ability which adorns its benches may by some 
accident disappear. Its spirit and its views may beoome altogether 
incompatible with the spirit and the views of the Ration. On the 
other handjlt may have some grand opportunity and may prove itself 
worthy of the occasion. It may withstand some passing madness of 
the multitude, before which the House of Commons may have 
momentarily succumbed, and by doing so earn lasting gratitude. It 
may sustain the spirit of the people in some overwhelming national 
calamity. It may so act in some great national emergency as to 
render its position much stronger, instead of weaker, than it is now. 

It is, then, I say, utterly impossible to predict what reforms will 
he necessary in fifty years time. If we believe in the improvement 
of the human race, we may leave our descendants to look after these 
things for themselves. Don’t try to look too far forward. The 
beautiful hymn of Dr. Newman may apply to nations as well as to 
individuals— 

Keep Thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 

The dislike to looking too far forward fortunately comes natural 
to the English people. Much of our greatness and our success comes 
from a happy propensity to concentrate' our attention upon the 
problem of the moment. The two extreme parties in the State seem 
to be those in whom this happy propensity is least strongly marked. 
Much harm is done by the speculative Radical who is always contem¬ 
plating and bringing upon the scene changes to be made in coming 
years. He unsettles men’s minds and diverts them from the business 
of the moment. But the Conservative who is always judging present 
measures, not on their merits, but by the measures to which they are 
likely to lead, and is always meeting us with the thin-end-of-the- 
wedge argument, is perhaps the more dangerous of the two. He is 
certainly by far the more miserable. 

There are some of these who carry their gloomy anticipations to 
an extraordinary extent. 

To anyone who has accustomed himself to look upon the present 
time in England as a mere continuation, rather better in most 
respects, but not very different to the past and likely to lead to a 
rather better but not very different future, it is very astonishing to 
meet people who are really apprehensive of something like an im¬ 
pending revolution. And yet such people actually exist. I have 
sometimes, after passing the evening with them, attempted to realise 
what, supposing such a revolution to break out, would be my 
feelings as to the conduct hitherto pursued, and Hie votes given in 
Parliament by myself and those who hold the same opinions as 
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I do. Should we be overwhelmed with our folly? Should we 
strike our breasts and say, 4 We are partly responsible for these 
things. Would that we had listened to our Conservative friends, 
and leant all our weight towards pulling back while it was yet 
time ’ ? I sometimes think that even in case of a revolution we 
should have a grain of comfort. Let us turn to the rime of the 
Great Rebellion for an example, and let us for the sake of argument 
assume that this rebellion was a wrong and mischievous thing. 
Who, I ask, were those who did most towards arresting it, and very 
nearly succeeded in doing so? Men like Hyde and Falkland, who, 
up to very nearly the last moment, were what we should now call 
moderate Liberals. Let us turn to the French Revolution. Is not 
Mirabeau now by general consent considered as the one man who, if 
he had lived, could have stemmed the tide ? I am inclined to believe 
that we should fight just as well on the side of order as any of those 
who began to pull back sooner; that our past conduct would assist us 
rather than otherwise in so doing, and that at all events we should 
fight with a better conscience. 

But it is only for a moment that I allow myself to dream of a 
state of things which I see less signs of at present than there have 
ever been. Let us turn to another bugbear, which at all events has 
a show of reason. 

There are only a few people who imagine that we are on the eve 
of a revolution, but there are many who think that we are drifting 
very rapidly towards democracy. Now I am not much in favour of 
democracy, and I particularly dislike the feeling that we are doing 
anything very rapidly, so I should be glad to see what grounds there 
are for this belief. 

I think it arises in part from the mistake that I have already 
alluded to. People are apt to see a general principle in every measure, 
and to take for granted that that principle must eventually be pushed 
to its extreme limit. 

Because the Irish Church was disestablished and disendowed, they 
think that the English Church must be the same, quite forgetting 
that the former contained only one-eighth of the population—a 
drowsy, lukewarm, and unenterprising fraction ; and that the latter 
consists of the most fervent, zealous, and energetic part of the religious 
world in England, and forms a majority of the population. 

Again, because in Ireland it was found necessary to fix the rent of 
the agricultural tenant by an independent authority, and to give 
security of tenure in order to prevent the decision of that authority 
from being evaded,* the same thing, they say, must sooner or later be 
done in England, forgetting the complete difference of circumstances 
in the two countries. In Ireland the tenant was completely at the 
mercy of the landlord. He had no choice but to pay whatever rent 
was put npon him or go to the workhouse, unless by a miracle he 
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had money enough to emigrate. In Ireland a universal opinion 
existed that the tenant, as long as he paid his rent, had a right to be 
where he was, and that his rent ought not to be so high as in a 
roundabout way to deprive him of his right. It does not much 
matter how that opinion arose. It was partly from the knowledge 
that the tenant had nowhere else to go, partly from the indolence 
and perhaps from the kindness of the landlord in old days, partly 
from old traditions of the time when the land belonged to the clan, 
and though the chief could walk off with the produce pretty much as 
he pleased, he had no power to dispossess. But I am not concerned 
to trace the origin of this feeling that the tenant had a right to be 
there. There is no doubt that it existed to such an extent that a 
landlord who went counter to it had the opinion of everybody against 
him. Even his own class disapproved, and, as to the rest of the 
people, he might be shot down in broad daylight in the market-place 
of his own county town in the presence of every one of his neighbours 
and dependents, and the murderer might walk quietly off, perfectly sure 
that nobody would try to stop him or would give evidence against 
him if he was brought to justice. The Land Act may be said to have 
merely given shape and sanction to the general opinion of the country. 
Can anybody dream that such an opinion exists in England ? In 
England so far is the farmer from having nothing else to turn to, that 
he is constantly leaving his occupation for another, of his own free 
will. Very few sons of farmers in these days follow the profession of 
their fathers. There is no tradition in favour of joint ownership, and 
it is universally recognised that the connection between a landlord 
and tenant is simply and entirely of a commercial character. As 
long aB the money laid out upon the land by the tenant is not con¬ 
fiscated by the landlord, the landlord is universally considered as 
perfectly justified at any moment in putting an end to his contract 
and entering into a new one with some one else. Any law to the 
contrary would in this country be not in accordance with public 
opinion, but directly against it. 

I have taken for examples two subjects on which the fears of the 
alarmists are particularly active, the Church and the land. If we were 
governed by some pedantic despot, who habitually pushed principles 
to an extreme and totally disregarded the vast difference which very 
often in reality exists between cases which are similar at first sight, 
there might perhaps be some cause for alarm among the landowners 
and the clergy. But, governed as we are by public opinion, I feel 
that these interests, instead of being weakened on account of the sup¬ 
posed precedent which has been established against them, are actually 
stronger, from no longer coming in for a share of the rebellious feeling 
which existed against interests erroneously considered the same. 

Perhaps, however, the alarm to which I have alluded comes, after 
all, not so much from an idea that principles once accepted must be 
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pushed to an extreme, as from an impression that a very strong 
Radical feeling exists in the country which would be glad of any 
pretence whatever for carrying out its designs. If this feeling really 
exists it will not be stopped for want of a pretence. I doubt its 
existing to any great degree. But, be this as it may, nothing that 
we have yet done will really increase that feeling, and n# vote that 
we have yet given and no action that we have yet taken will weaken 
any of us in opposing any future innovation of which we may disap¬ 
prove. A man who has shown that he considers that certain changes 
may be desirable, and that he is willing to assist in making those 
changes which he thinks right will act with double effect when he 
resists those which he thinks wrong. 

One point more and I have finished. Though up to this moment 
I am a warm adherent of the Liberal party, and hope and expect to 
remain so for the future, I emphatically decline to pledge myself. 

I have already said that it would be very foolish for any man to 
predict what his politics will be in ten years’ time. 

It may be that we shall some day see a so-called Conservative 
Government willing to seek out and redress grievances and to meet 
public opinion as it deliberately forms itself. Some enlightened 
Conservatives have before now professed to wish for something of the 
sort, but they have always been hampered by the bigoted and the 
stupid who form a large portion of their natural followers. But 
leaders may arise powerful enough to drag these gentlemen forward, 
and liberal enough to conciliate support from the other side. On 
the other hand, preposterous and unconstitutional theories may really 
be adopted by the so-called Liberal party, or that Caesarism which is 
often the offspring of Democracy may be Been approaching in the 
distance. 

Nothing of this seems to me in the smallest degree probable, but 
it is as well to be prepared for every contingency, and it is just pos¬ 
sible that we may some of us some day find ourselves changing our 
sides without changing our opinions. 

We must remember also that the position of partiesmay suddenly 
be disturbed by accidental circumstances—I mean circumstances 
that have nothing to do with the old difference between Whig and 
Tory. 

A war, for instance, may break out. It is sometimes thought that 
men of Whig opinions must necessarily under all circumstances incline 
to peace, because ninety years ago Charles Fox with a large section of 
the Whig party denounced the war with France. But ninety years 
before, that, it was the Whigs who were the war party and the Tories 
who advocated peace, and at last succeeded in making a very disgrace¬ 
ful one. 

The justice of each war ought to be judged exclusively by our 
view of the circumstances of the case and the degree in which our 
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honour and interests are concerned; but I am afraid that it is gene¬ 
rally judged also in part by the sympathy or antipathy which we feel 
towards some particular nation. 

Party politics may sometimes be mixed up with the question of 
peace or war; but it is probable that any serious war in which we 
might be engaged would cause a complete break-up and reconstruction 
of party arrangements. 

It is time that I brought this somewhat discursive paper to an 
end. In the course of it I have touched upon a variety of topics, 
many of which if thoroughly opened out would furnish matter for a 
whole volume of controversial writing. But my task will have been 
performed if I have shown that a member of a Whig family may 
sometimes happen to hold Whig doctrines without taking his views 
upon trust; that a moderate Liberal may be as sincere and as decided 
in his opinions as the staunchest Tory or the most enthusiastic 
Eadical; that it is not wise to look too far ahead in politics, and that 
not to push principles too far may be a principle in itself. 


Oowpee. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY IN INDIA. 

I. 

I have just returned from a short visit to our greatest dependency, 
India. The number of visitors like myself is increasing yearly, and 
Borne of them have given their ‘ impressions de voyage.* It is not 
my intention to follow their example. What I propose to do is en¬ 
tirely different. I have taken some trouble to inform myself on the 
political questions which we all know are now most prominent in 
India, and I have had, perhaps, exceptional opportunities of judging 
of the views which guide and influence some of the leading spirits of 
the country. Consequently, being not unaccustomed to political dis¬ 
cussion, it may be of interest if I endeavour to explain the impression 
which has been produced on my mind by what I have seen, heard, 
and read. 

To begin, then, I would say that, strangely enough, the question 
which now is coming to the front in England, that of local self- 
government, is, after making due allowance for the vast difference 
between the conditions of English and Indian life, one of the most 
important problems which Indian statesmen have to deal with. 

Assuredly, it is one of vast proportions. If we compare the auto¬ 
cratic and despotic system of Eussia, the enormous centralisation of 
France, or the intelligent but stern central bureaucratism of Germany 
with the local autonomy of Switzerland, the State self-government of 
America, or the active local life of some of our colonies in the 
southern hemisphere, we see how wide the differences are, and what 
a vast field is open to the ingenuity and; the constructive power of 
the lawyer and the legislator. 

Obviously, then, if the rulers of a vast country like India—and 
many of us who have not seen something of it hardly appreciate, 
I think, how vast it is—are, after careful consideration and study, of 
-opinion that the time has come when a somewhat greater extension 
should he given to the principle involved in the expression ‘Local 
Self-government,’ they would not be doing their duty in the positions 
to which they have been called, they would be neglecting the highest 
responsibilities and ignoring the greatest privileges of a Government 
worthy of the title of good, if they did not endeavour to do something 
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to accomplish what they have satisfied themselves is for the benefit 
of the teeming populations under their sway. 

This, then, is the condition of things in India. Lord Eipon, his 
Council, and his Government have so satisfied themselves, and are 
proposing certain changes which have met with warm support in 
some quarters and stem disapproval in others. But before I go into 
this matter it is necessary to clear the ground, and the question im¬ 
mediately arises, Is this something new ? Is it, rightly or wrongly, 
the invention of the present Viceroy and the present Government of 
India ? Many have written and spoken as if they thought it Were 
so; but no error can be more fundamental. Many, again, have 
written and spoken not only as if it were so, but as if it had been in¬ 
vented and promulgated by a Liberal Viceroy for party and political 
objects. All this, however, is pure error. The thing, be it good or 
bad, was started years ago; and even if its initiation was due to a 
Liberal Viceroy it had the support of a wise and discriminating Con¬ 
servative statesman who succeeded him. The two men to whom I 
am now referring are Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo. 

On the 14th of September 1864, Lord Lawrence’s Government (see 
Gazette of India, Extraordinary ) issued a resolution in which it is said:— 

The people of this country are perfectly capable of administering their own 
local affairs. The municipal feeling is deeply rooted in them. . . . Holding the 
position we do in India, every view of duty and policy should induce us to leave' 
as much as possible of the business of the country to be done by the people, by 
means of funds raised by themselves, and to confine ourselves to doing those things 
which must be done by the Government; and to influencing and directing, in a 
general way, all the movements of the social machine. 

Such was the view forcibly put in the plainest language worthy of 
the man, which Lord Lawrence advanced as the basis of his legislation. 

Then Lord Mayo followed in 1870, and published a resolution 
(February 11), in the course of which he said, in the 23rd para¬ 
graph :— 

Local interest, supervision, and care are necessary to success in the management 
of funds devoted to education, sanitation, medical charity, and local public works. 
The operation of this resolution in its full meaning and integrity will afford oppor¬ 
tunities for the development of self-government, for strengthening municipal 
institutions, and for the association of natives and Europeans, to a greater extent 
than heretofore, in the administration of affairs. 

Here was a wide and far-reaching ptegramme, which Lord Mayo 
never could have expected to carry entirely into execution himself, 
but which prompted the measures he did introduce, and which might 
serve as a basis and a guide to the legislation of far more ambitious, 
but far less generous, politicians and statesmen. He himself intro¬ 
duced in consequence the system of financial decentralisation, which 
is now firmly established and has already been productive of much 
good; and he initiated, and Lord Northbrook passed in 1873, most 
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-of the bilk‘ by which most of the municipal committees in India 
were called into existence and were chosen by local election. 

Consequently, I have thus shown that the question now so hotly 
discussed is not a new one; nay, on the contrary, that it has for 
years excited the attention of the Government of India; and that 
therefore what Lord Ripon has done has merely been to uay that, in 
his opinion and that in the opinion of his Government, the time has 
come for another step in the direction started more than eighteen 
years ago by Lord Lawrence, and Btrongly supported more than 
thirteen years ago by Lord Mayo. Surely, then, I am justified in 
saying that this at least is not precipitate legislation, and that if evil 
is caused to British rule in India, as some predict, by giving the 
natives a share in their local administration, that evil was begun 
long years ago. For what is it that the Government really propose ? 
Lord Mayo has practically, by the five years’ contract system, made 
the local governments independent of the Government of India; 
and now the Government of India propose that the local govern¬ 
ments should follow that successful precedent, and apply the principle 
in their financial relations with the local bodies beneath them. It is 
true that the resolution involved two consequences, viz.: 

(I) That the general system of appointment of local bodies had to 
be investigated ; and (2) that in many cases where none were found 
to exist, means had to be devised to create them; but it is obvious 
that these are necessary corollaries of the system urged and enforced 
by Lord Lawrence and Lord Mayo. Moreover, it is right to say 
even here that no blind uniformity, no unintelligent inelasticity, no 
hard and fast line came within the Government plan. What they 
did was this. They laid down the principle, and they left to each 
superior local government the power, nay more, they threw on them 
the duty, of making due arrangement and suitable provision for the 
wants and capabilities of their respective territories^ This, assuredly, 
is not unwise; this can in truth hardly be called the unreasoning 
action of the rash innovator careless of future consequences ! 

But in order to comprehend more exactly the views of the Govern¬ 
ment, let us just look for a moment at some of the terms of the re¬ 
solution of the 18th of May, 1882, which-followed and amplified the 
original resolution of the 30th of September, 1881, and of the expla¬ 
nation contained in the letter written in October last to the Bombay 
Government. 

In the former, paragraph 5, there is said:— 

As education advances, there is rapidly growing up all over the country an- 
intelligent class of public-spirited men, whom it is not only had policy, hut sheer 
waste of power, to fail to utilise. The task of administration is yearly becoming 
more onerous as the country progresses in civilisation and material prosperity. 
The annual reports of every Government tell of an ever-increasing burden laid upon 
the shoulders of the local officers. The cry is everywhere for increased establish¬ 
ments. The universal complaint in all departments is that of overwork. Under 
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these circumstances it becomes imperatively necessary to look around for some 
means of relief j and the Governor-General in Council has no hesitation in stating 
his conviction that the only reasonable plan open to the Government is to induce 
the people themselves to undertake, as far as may he, the management of their own 
affairs; and to develop, or create if need he, a capacity for self-help in respect of 
all matters that have not, for imperial reasons, to be retained in the hands of the 
representative of Government. 

Surely in this we can find nothing exceeding or antagonistic to 
the principles of Lord Mayo and Lord Lawrence; and that is con¬ 
firmed by the letter to the Bombay Government, in which it is said:— 

The desire of the Government of India is not to force upon all parts of the 
country a uniform system of its own devising, but to secure the gradual training of 
the best, most intelligent, and most influential men in the community to take an 
interest and an active part in the management of their local affairs. 

Consequently, my argument is, I think, proved’—viz. that the 
proposals of the Government are the continuation of a policy long 
since deliberately adopted ; a policy not carried into execution reck¬ 
lessly, but with due regard to local possibilities and capabilities, as 
well as local requirements. 

In support of the latter part of the proposition, I have only 
further to bring forward the fact that the Government of the Central 
Provinces has, I believe, already passed its Act, and that the Bengal 
Government has practically completed, and, I believe, by this time, 
introduced its Local Government Bill; and that all the other govern¬ 
ments are already deep in the preparation of similar measures. That 
they will vary and vary widely is evident and notorious, and is cer¬ 
tainly not only foreseen by, but within the intention of, the Govern¬ 
ment of India; for in the original May resolution there is said:— 

The Governor-General in Council does not require the adoption of the system 
of election in all cases, though that is the system which he hopes will ultimately 
prevail throughout the country, and which he wishes to establish now as widely as 
local circumstances will permit. Election in some form or other should be gene¬ 
rally introduced in towns of any considerable size, but may be extended more 
cautiously and gradually to the smaller municipalities. 

And again:— 

As to the system of election to be followed, the Governor-General in Council 
would here, also, leave a large discretion to the local governments. 

Terrible innovation! startling radicalism 1 Surely the prophets 
who say this plan of the Government is the commencement of the 
decline and fall of British rule in India are drawing mjghty oonclu- 
sions from premisses of mouse-like proportions!. And still more so, 
when we find that in many pafts of India, and notably in the Central 
Provinces and in the North-Wefct, these very institutions have existed 
in many towns for several years past. Let me quote an example. I 
find that at Dongargarh, at a Durbar held by Mr. Morris, who is 
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shortly to retire from the office of Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, which he has so ably Ad honourably filled, it was stated 
that the regulations made ten or twelve years ago for introducing the 
elective principle into the constitution of the municipal committees 
of the larger towns have been completely successful. The consequence 
was that when the Government of India indicated its opinion that the 
time had come for a further extension of the principle, the Central 
Government was quite ready, and was, owing to its previous expe¬ 
rience, able to be the first to carry a deliberate Act for the accom¬ 
plishment of the object in view—an Act under which, if I am not 
mistaken, a number of administrative rules have already been pro¬ 
mulgated. 

So much for this, the main part of the case. It now devolves 
upon me to mention and deal with some of the chief objections 
raised to the principle of the measure. Of these many are to be . 
found in the Anglo-Indian press; some I have heard used in conver¬ 
sation. 

It is said, for instance, that if the local duties discharged hitherto 
by the collectors, magistrates, or other officials, are taken out dftheir 
hands, their position will be lowered, and, consequently, their influence 
and authority will he seriously impaired. And still more so, it is 
alleged, will this be the case, as, where municipalities have existed, 
it has hitherto been the practice that the chief executive officer of 
each district should be the chairman of those municipalities or local 
boards within his jurisdiction, and should therefore exercise a direct 
control over their proceedings, hut now under the plan of the Govern¬ 
ment this is no longer to be so. 

In reply to this, I would say in the first place that it is true the 
Government stated in their resolution of the 18th of May that it was 
their wish ‘ to see non-official persons acting, wherever practicable, as 
chairmen of local hoards ; ’ but they not only laid down no rule, hut 
even pointed out there might probably he districts where for the 
present this would not be possible. But the real answer is this, that 
the Government plan reserves to the executive officer a revising con¬ 
trol over the acts of the municipalities and local bodies, and points 
out carefully that this is the part of the system which each govern¬ 
ment must carefully consider and legislate upon. Surely, then, the 
local officer will occupy a far more important, though in most cases 
it xb to be hoped a far less onerous position, when he can only inter¬ 
fere as a deus ex machind , whose potent hand will alone be felt if 
the local body has failed in its duty, or requires to be checked in any 
undue exercise of authority, or if its acts have to he confirmed by 
him* This is provided for by the 17th paragraph of tie resolution 
of the 18th of May; which also points out under what circumstances 
the Government should have the power of entirely superseding the 
local authority, just as, in fact, in England the Government, through 
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the Local Government Board, have the power in certain cases to 
supersede local authorities, and just as in others the action of the 
local authority, to be valid and complete, has to be confirmed by the 
Local Government Board, 

The next objection urged is, that the plan may be all very well; 
that it map be desirable to have local boards; but that, in fact, it 
will not be possible in the great majority of districts, for the simple 
reason that persons capable of performing the duties are not to be 
found; and that even if there be capable persons, they will not do 
the work without salary, and that the native is naturally so subser¬ 
vient and so unstraightforward that you may be certain that the work 
will be done (if it is done) only in the wav indicated by the local 
officer, or in a method so unsatisfactory and so extravagant that the 
cost will far exceed both what is reasonable and what would have 
been incurred under the old system. But, in reply, I would say an 
ounce of experience is worth a bushel of argument. In the Central 
Provinces no such results have followed; on the contrary, as I have 
shown above, the experiment has, where tried, been eminently suc¬ 
cessful ; and what is the advantage of the civilisation and education 
we boast to have introduced into India during the long years of our 
rule, if we cannot give the more educated natives a chance at least 
of having something to say in the management of their hospitals, 
their roads, their schools, their sanitary matters, and so on ? The 
men may not be* forthcoming at once ; they may commit blunders; 
they may be corrupt; they may have relied too much on the initiative 
of the district officer ; they may be more extravagant; they may do 
the work less efficiently; but, as they will have in the end to pay, they 
will ultimately learn their work, discard their inertness, be neither 
afraid of the responsibility nor indignant because in the last resort 
the executive-officer and the Government have the right of control 
and can compel them to spend their money, nor commit more errors 
than many a local officer himself. In fact and in short, they, being 
of an assimilative nature, will go through the * same process many a 
local board in England has laboriously traversed. There are many 
other arguments used, which owe their origin, I feSr, more to pre¬ 
judice than reason—arguments which their authors do not like to 
put into print, but which one hears frequently used in conversation. 
These I mention to dismiss without further notice; so that I may 
come to a short statement of the main points to be urged in favour 
of the action of the Government, in favour of the view they have 
strongly pronounced that after these many years the time has come 
for a further development of the policy of Lord Ldwrenee and Lord 
Mayo. 

What is the object of our rule in India ? Is it only to provide an 
opening for our active and intelligent youth who fill the 'many valu¬ 
able positions in the public service there? or is it to give the 
Vol. XIII.—No. 75. 3D 
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advantages of good government and education to the teeming popula¬ 
tion of that mighty dependency, and gradually to fit them for the 
duties which devolve on the instructed and intelligent citizens of every 
land ? I think too well of the vast majority of my fellow-countrymen 
to doubt that they will say the latter is the true object. That, then, 
is an object both social and political, and of the first importance; 
and, if it is made real and not nominal, we must begin by selecting op¬ 
portunities in which the natives may thus commence to serve them¬ 
selves and their fellows. Such opportunities could not have been 
more carefully safeguarded than by the moderate and elastic proposals 
of the Government. 

To-day, what with the spread of education, the influence of a free 
press, the vastly increased means of communication, and the extension 
of our own European ideas, the people, even of such a country as 
India, are moved in a way unknown to the ruder populations of less 
fortunate countries. We have taught them to expect more both from 
us and for themselves; and it is far wiser to satisfy their legitimate 
aspirations in a useful and peaceable manner, than to induce them 
by stern refusal to look for other and more dangerous means of grati¬ 
fying it. 

This view has been largely adopted by the most able Indian 
administrators and officials, whether Liberal or Conservative. Mr. 
Rivers Thompson, the present excellent Conservative Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, said in a speech made in the Bengal Legislative 
Council— 

It is a measure which the Viceroy is very anxious to see established throughout 
the country, and which, speaking personally for myself, I am strongly anxious to 
support as hilly as I can. I think, after a rule of a hundred years in India, it 
would rather be a disgrace to us than otherwise if we could not say the time has 
come when we should give to the people of this country a much larger share in the 
administration of their local affairs. 

Sir Charles Aitchison, the energetic Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, says that the 6 whole policy expressed in the resolution of the 
18tb of May is, in his judgment, conceived in a wise and liberal spirit/ 
But it is needless to quote more. I know that one government was 
opposed to it; but it has now sensibly accepted the decision of the 
superior authority'and the majority. 

Outside India, too, the policy has been largely discussed, and some 
able letters for and against have appeared in the columns of the 
Times. Mr. Haggard, in his observations published in that news¬ 
paper on the 29th of January, really, in my view, hit the nail on the 
head, when he said*:— 6 In my opinion there is no greater source of 
disaffection in India than the fact that all the wealthy, the persons 
of influence who are natives of India, stand outside the circle of 
administrative power. Admit* them to that circle, and have strong 
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European officers near at hand to watch, encourage, and, if need be 
criticise, and great power will be added to the British rule.* 

That even now the adoption of the policy has produced something 
of this effect may be seen by the enthusiasm with which Lord Ripon’s 
action has been received by the organs of native opinion; by the 
gratitude publicly expressed; and by the premature desire enounced 
in many places for an extension of his term of office. It now, of 
course, remains for the natives to prove their capacity by deeds not 
words; but I believe that the liberal spirit of the vast majority of 
Indian statesmen will rapidly obtain this convincing endorsement; 
and that the few old-fashioned though able civil servants who do not 
like to surrender any power which they are conscious they have 
honourably and usefully wielded, will admit that the policy of the 
Viceroy has, in this respect at least, done something rather to pro¬ 
long than to shorten, rather to strengthen than to weaken, British 
rule in India. It is with this conviction that I have written this 
paper to vindicate a policy which I think has not been fully under¬ 
stood by the British public. 


II. 


The subject which I next proceed to consider is Mr. liberty bill. 
What is the bill, and what does it propose to do ? Let us take the 
answer from his own mouth. It is a bill for 4 modifying the existing 
law and removing the present bar upon the investment of native 
magistrates in the interior with powers over European British 
subjects.’ It is a bill 6 to remove from the code, at once and 
completely, every judicial disqualification which is based merely on 
race distinctions.’ 

These are large and generous objects; and naturally the question 
presents itself, How did the matter arise, and what induced the 
Government to propose legislation on so important a subject ? 

The answer is this. In 1882 the Code of Criminal Procedure 
was passed. It was essentially an Act for the consolidation, not for 
the amendment, of the existing law. When the bill was near its 
final stage, the attention of the Government of India was, on the 
20th of March 1882, called to the question of the jurisdiction of 
native magistrates over European British subjects by Mr. Cockerell, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, on behalf of Sir Ashley Eden, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, in consequence of a note from Mr. Gupta 
of the Bengal Civil Service. Mr. Gupta hoped that the Government 
might deal with the. matter in that bill; but this was held to be 
undesirable, and it was understood that it would be considered in 
time for separate legislation, if legislation were decided on, in the 

3 d 2 
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winter session of 1883. The result was that the bill which has 
attracted such attention was introduced by Mr. Ilbert. 

The points next to be considered are these:— 

1. What are the arguments for the bill, and what the necessity ? 

What are the authorities in favour of the bill, and what will be the 
result of the bill ? o 

2. What are the arguments against the bill, and what are the 
authorities ? 

3. What are the conclusions we, as impartial Englishmen, ought 
to draw; and should we or should we not desire to see the hill become 
law ? 

To deal with the first, Viz, the arguments for the bill; the 
necessity for the bill; the authorities in favour of the bill; and the 
probable results of the bill. 

The existing law was established in 1872, after mature delibera¬ 
tion, under the auspices of Mr. Justice Stephen, for reasons which be 
has himself so admirably explained in the columns of the Times. 

It was even at that time proposed by the Hon. Mr, (now Sir 
Barrow) Ellis to abolish the ‘ invidious distinction ’ which it was said 
would be created if any native covenanted civil servants were 
excluded from the exercise of certain powers, viz. over European 
British subjects, which exclusion would place them in an inferior 
position to their English brethren. It was argued by others that 
the restriction embodied a stigma on the native community 
generally; and that if natives were competent to try Europeans in 
the presidency towns, there seemed to be no reason why they should 
not also be competent in the Mofussil (country districts away from 
the said towns). The proposal was, however, negatived by seven votes 
to five. 

To-day these same arguments are used; and in addition it is 
urged that now that native covenanted civilians may shortly be 
expected to hold the office of district magistrate or sessions judge, 
it is also, as a matter of administrative convenience, desirable 
that they should have power to try all classes of persons brought 
before them; and that the incapacity, if continued, is likely seriously 
to afreet the efficiency of district administration. And it is further 
said that the bill is the natural result of admitting natives to the 
civil service; that it only removes race distinction of judges; that it 
is a small and tentative measure; that it is better the change* which 
is inevitable, should be made when it could be applied to very few 
men and its working carefully watched, rather than to wait for a 
time when one-sixth of the civil service will be composed of natives. 
Finally it is stated that practically all the local governments are now 
in favour of the change, and that the bill leaves all existing safe¬ 
guards untouched. 

So much for a summary of the arguments for the bill, the neces- 
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sity of which has only been urged on the ground of possible future 
inconvenience in the administration of justice. Even Mr. Gupta 
does not put the argument of necessity higher than it is due to natives 
in his position that this jurisdiction should be given; and Sir Ashley 
Eden puts it that, as a 4 question of general policy, it seems right.* 
Consequently the argument of necessity is obviously a weak one, and 
can be left out of future consideration. 

Next, what are the authorities in favour of the bill ? Of past 
officials the following are quoted:—Lord Napier of Merchistoun, Sir 
Richard Temple, Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Barrow Ellis, Sir 
George Campbell, Sir Ashley Eden; but I understand some of them 
do not entirely accept the allegation. Of present officials, the Viceroy 
himself, Sir Stuart Bay ley, Sir Charles Aitchison, and, it is said, most 
of the governments of the different provinces. 

Finally, the probable result of the bill is declared by its authors 
to be very small. If carried, it would at present admit only two 
persons to this jurisdiction, and it would be three or four years before 
their number would be increased to five. But the advantage, it is 
said, would be that, the number being so small, the Anglo-Indian 
public would have no difficulty in supervising the exercise of the 
jurisdiction, and the native judges would, so to speak, be gradually 
broken in to their duties and responsibilities. 

Such then, I believe, is the bare and unbiassed summary of what 
is said in favour of the measure. Now I come to 

2. The arguments urged, and the authorities quoted, against the 
bill. 

It is said that there is no administrative necessity, and that no 
such necessity is likely to arise; that the majority of the local govern¬ 
ments and of the Council only proposed to give the jurisdiction to 
civilians who had been to England, who only number nine in all 
India; that those native civil servants who have been nominated in 
India without competition and without going to England are totally 
unfit to exercise the jurisdiction; that there is no element of stability 
or finality in the measure; and that it is, in short, proposed to give 
jurisdiction r to a class admittedly inefficient, apt to be partial, and 
whoso judgments would not be accepted as satisfactory. 

Further, it is argued that the natives do not care for the conces¬ 
sion, except possibly as a stepping-stone to further demands; that the 
whole English community is against it; that few judges, and no non- 
official persons, had been consulted before the introduction of the hill; 
that the measure has already caused, and that if carried the exercise 
of the jurisdiction would hereafter create, constant bitter racial 
quarrels and hatred, which have of late years at least been quiescent, 
if not extinct; and that consequently the bill was most inopportune 
and unwise. Moreover, it is alleged that it will create a real danger 
to those planters and others living in the Moihssil far from other 
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Europeans,whQ even now are exposed to false criminal charges sup- 
posted by lying evidence which even an experienced and unprejudiced 
European has difficulty in sifting; charges made, too, in places where 
good legal advice is not available; and that consequently it will dis¬ 
courage English settlers and the investment of English capital, and 
that it will of necessity seriously check and injure the future develop¬ 
ment of India. 

Again, it is said that special tribunals for the trial of Englishmen 
exist in China, Japan, Turkey, Egypt, &c., and why should they not 
exist in India, a country above all others full of personal laws and 
customs ? And further, that notwithstanding the assertion of the 
Government, this bill does not really abolish all racial judicial dis¬ 
tinctions, for what are called the safeguards ouly apply to Europeans, 
and the exclusive authority of the High Court is, as far as Europeans 
are concerned, maintained in its entirety. 

Once more, military authorities assert, that if such jurisdiction 
were exercised over one of their men they fear it would be impossible 
to control their regiments; and Englishwomen allege that they 
resent the proposal that they should be subjected to the juris¬ 
diction of a native magistrate, not qualified to judge fairly in their 
cases because he is totally ignorant of the position women occupy in 
Europe. 

Such is the summary of the arguments used against the bill. Now 
who and what are the authorities for these arguments ? It must be 
said, I think, the whole non-official English population of India, an 
enormous preponderance also of the officials, and many of the most 
experienced Governors, as, for example, the present Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, Mr. Rivers Thompson. The feeling has been warmly 
expressed by the Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. Vehement speeches have been delivered at public meetings 
both in the towns and up country, and the agitation has been so 
strong that the disloyal proposal has even been made that the volun¬ 
teers should resign en masse. 

Such, then, is the state of opinion on the question pro and ooru, 
It now remains for me to treat of the third head, and to draw the 
conclusions from these opposing premisses. 

3. Is it desirable to see tbe bill become law, and What are the 
impressions produced on me as an outsider by these Conflicting argu¬ 
ments ? 

I cannot help saying that at the first blush, before I had carefully 
examined the case, I was struck with the argument of equality, and 
I felt that, unless other considerations prevailed, it seemed the 
natural sequence of the policy by which natives have been admitted 
to the civil service, and to judicial position, that they should also 
have jurisdiction in the Mofhssil over European British subjects. 
But, to my regret, the more I examined it the more did I find that 
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theargument ofequality broke down, and that that was the only 
strong and valid argument in favour of the change; whereas, apart 
from the question of prejudice, which in this matte cannot be ignored, 
there are powerful reasons against the proposal. 

It must strike any one that there was no popular demand for the 
change; qpy, that no one troubled himself on the subject except 
Mr. Gupta, and that it was owing to his desire to add to the dignity 
of his personal position that the question was brought to the notice 
of the Supreme Government by Sir Ashley Eden. Again, it is obvious 
that it would have been better if the Government, before introducing 
the bill, had endeavoured not only to ascertain the views of the 
provincial administrations, but also those of the judges, the miner 
officials, and the non-official Anglo-Indian population whose privileges 
and liberties were to be affected by the change. If they had done 
this, I think the enormous consensus of opinion they would, have 
found against the bill—a consensus only paralleled, I am told, by the 
unanimity exhibited at the time of the introduction of the Black 
Acts—would have prevented their proposing it. 

There is no doubt, as I can bear witness, that the alarm which is 
rightly or wrongly felt is genuine; that the bill has raised a vast 
bitterness of feeling which had slept for many years; and that, even 
if it is dropped now, as I think it should be, it will take a consider¬ 
able time to appease the angry sentiments aroused. Moreover, I am 
obliged to admit that there is some ground for the distrust which is fe^t 
towards native judges, a distrust which is shown in many cases by natives 
themselves. I am told on credible authority that, where they have 
the option, the natives themselves in the great majority of cases elect 
to be tried by the Englishman in preference to their fellow country¬ 
man. A General of long experience in, and considerable knowledge 
of, India assured me that this feeling with regard to the superior fair¬ 
ness, or perhaps the superior judicial power, of the Englishman extends 
so far that invariably, where a native officer has the opportunity of 
being tried by court-martial on which Englishmen sit, instead of 
being tried by other native officers, his peers, he selects what I may 
call the English tribunal. I heard from others, that it is to English¬ 
men natives constantly have recourse to settle disputes between them, 
when their natural litigiousness will allow them to settle anything in 
a peaceful manner. And there is no doubt that we, as the conquering 
people, should be doing something almost unexampled in history* if, 
against the wishes of nearly the whole English population, we wire 
to insist that they should be tried by native judges. In countries 
not under our rule, we do not submit to such trial ; than why, unless 
on grounds of urgent necessity, should we submit in lndia? 

Again, is it accurate that this bill abolishes,as Mr. Bbert says, 
< at once and completely ’ every judicial disqualification based matey 
<m race distinctions? The answer is, distinctly, No. Why not? 
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Bemuse the bill does not now propose that all native magistrates 
should have the power, nor did Mr. Gupta, but only certain selected 
ones* Moreover, there is no real equality, as all the existing safe¬ 
guards are retained. They are— 

1. Under the Code European British subjects can only receive 
from magistrates and sessions-judges half the punishment of imprison¬ 
ment to which natives are liable. 

2. The European has the right of appeal in all eases. 

3. He has a right to a mixed jury. 

4. All privileges of the Habeas Corpus Act are retained; as well 
as the exclusive jurisdiction of the High Court, sessions-judges, and 
first-class magistrates. 

Surely, if we are to have equality between the rulers and the 
ruled, something might be said against these especial privileges. 
But, on the other hand, also, if we are to have equality, there are many 
privileges of the natives which cannot be maintained. Mohammedan 
married women are not required to give evidence in open court, as it 
is against the practices of their religion. There are many rajahs all 
over India—-ay, I heard there are over a thousand in Calcutta alone— 
who have the like privileges, to which they hold tenaciously, and who 
therefore, to the great cost of litigants, have to be examined privately 
by commission, and so on. If the natives were asked whether they 
would rather that matters should remain as they are, or that these 
privileges should be abolished, and that all the persons above 
mentioned should be put on the same footing as Englishmen, whilst 
at the same time in return the jurisdiction of a few native magistrates 
should be extended to European British subjects, such a storm would 
be raised as would assuredly seriously shake the very foundation of 
British rule in India. 

Again, it is clear that the Supreme Government can hardly say 
that they have the support of all the provincial governments. For 
instance, from Madras, Mr. Grant Buff merely writes on the ‘ logical 
reason,’ which I admit fascinated me also, in which he is supported 
by the Commander-in-Chief; but the other two experienced members 
of Council, Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Hudleston, are strongly opposed, 
and the bulk of judicial, official, and civilian opinion throughout 
India is avowedly against the change. * 

Consequently, to sum up, the case stands thus:—The administra¬ 
tive argument in favour of the bill is too weak and too remote to be 
maintained. The argument of judicial equality breaks down on care- 
fid examination. The amount of equality produced would be very 
email, whereas the opposition to the change is widespread and deeply 
rooted. It would lead to further demands, which we—as the race 
ruling by conquest in the first place, and, I unhesitatingly say, good 
government in the second—could not concede. 

Consequently, I think that, notwithstanding Lord Hartington’s 
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reply that he agrees in the conclusion * that the lime has come when 
it is necessary .to make the alterations in the law * which are proposed in 
Mr. Ilbert’s bill, the time has not come, the necessity has not been 
proved, and the arguments against are of the greatest force. It is 
clear that the Viceroy and the Supreme Government proposed the 
alteration with the best intentions, and an earnest desire to do ab¬ 
stract justice; but, when carefully examined, the other considerations 
far prevail, for it would be serious indeed to create discontent and 
disaffection amongst Anglo-Indians, to discourage British investment 
of capital, and to check the increas of trade at a time when, as I 
shall show, Indian prospects are so favourable. 

I hope therefore earnestly, that the Indian Government will, 
instead of only postponing the bill to next winter, at once announce 
that it is dropped, and that in the hot weather the excitement and 
bitterness the proposal has created, may be dried up and forgotten, 
and India may go on in her present career of mature prc%ress and 
prosperity. 


III. 

I mentioned above that Indian prospects, speaking from the point 
of view of trade, are very favourable. This is so if nothing unex¬ 
pected and untoward should occur to disturb them. India is essen¬ 
tially an agricultural country, and its grain-producing area, or rather 
the area on which grain may be produced, is so vast, that anything 
which gives its trade in corn the slightest impetus, is of incalculable 
advantage to the country and the people. Now it so happens that, 
since the period of the last Russo-Turkish war, such an impetus has 
been given to the growth and the export of wheat. The war in ques¬ 
tion checked the usual supply of wheat "going to the west from the 
Black Sea provinces of Russia. It coincided with somewhat increased 
railway and other accommodation being made available in some of 
the best wheat-growing districts of India; and the consequence was- 
that India was able to introduce herself as a competitor in our mar*- 
kets. From that moment, as the agricultural returns show, the 
annual growth and the annual export of wheat have been steadily in¬ 
creasing. Major Baring intimates, in his budget for this year, that 
he is alive to the fact, and that he is doing all in his power to cause 
a reduction in the cost of the milway carriage of,.grain from the 
interior to the ports. Every anna so economised^i^^natmally pro¬ 
mote further extension of the wheat-growing area? and, as two 
important lines are making the reduction in charge, their example 
will of necessity in the course of time lead to similar reductions on. 
other railroads. 
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Again, some new lines are opened every year; and, as years go on, 
more land, now incapable of bringing its produce into the market 
for want of means of communication, will have the opportunity of 
entering the field; so this, too, will add to the quantity available for 
export. 

Consequently, I look upon it as an established fact that India is 
rapidly becoming an important wheat-producing country, and that its 
export thereof will steadily increase and enter into serious competi¬ 
tion with America. The disadvantage it labours under is the greater 
distance and therefore the greater cost of sea carriage. The advan¬ 
tage it has is the great cheapness of labour, which causes the cost of 
production to be particularly small. The experience, then, of the 
past few years amply justifies the assertion that this trade is destined 
materially to improve the commerce of India, and with it the pro¬ 
sperity of its people. 

I have referred to railway extension. Of course the number of 
miles of railway at work in India and the number annually opened 
offer a subject of ridicule if Compared with American figures. In the 
United States at the end of 1882 there were about 110,000 miles 
open, and the rate of increase is at present about 10,000 miles 
annually; whereas at the same date in India about 10,250 miles 
were open and the addition is only of something like 500 miles a 
year, although at present about 2,300 miles are in course of construc¬ 
tion. 

When the famine commission reported in 1880 it was stated 
broadly that, in order to alleviate the distress and death caused by 
these periodical visitations, some 5,000 miles of railway were required 
in various parts of the country. Of these, speaking roundly, about 
2,000 have been constructed or authorised, leaving about 3,000 to 
be constructed in the future. The question whether these lines will 
be remunerative or not hardly enters. To put it plainly, I may say 
they are wanted in order to save life. At the same time this necessity 
increases the difficulties Indian financiers have to encounter in 
deciding both on the question of what lines are to be constructed, 
and how they are to be constructed; that is to say, whether by 
Government itself by private persons under a Government guarantee, 
or by capitalists without Government assistance. The battle of the 
gauges, in which those two able brothers the Straeheys were the fore¬ 
most combatants, is constantly recurring. On this point I think I 
may say their policy has at least led to one cardinal error, which in 
my opinion must be corrected in the interests of Indian trade gene¬ 
rally. Bombay, on the west, is the centre of Indian commerce, and 
Calcutta on the east. The East Indian Railway gives first-rate ac¬ 
commodation on the broad gauge from Calcutta to Delhi and the 
grand district beyond. There ought to be, but there is not, similar 
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unbroken accommodation between Delhi and Bombay, From Bombay 
to Ahmedabad the broad-gauge line is excellent and excellently 
managed; but then in this all-important main route comes a break 
of gauge with all its attendant evils and expenses, and passengers 
and goods have all to be shifted to the poor little narrow-gauge Baj- 
putana-Malwa line up to Delhi. This must be altered; the sooner 
the better. The principle, I take it, upon which narrow-gauge lines 
are or can be constructed is clearly this only, that where neither private 
persons nor Government can expect a fair profit for many years to 
come on a broad-gauge line, and where it is not or is not in all pro¬ 
bability likely to become a main or through line, it may be wise to 
have narrow-gauge feeders, notwithstanding their great inconvenience ; 
but it is obviously bad economy and foolish want of foresight to 
build a narrow-gauge railway which is, or must become, an important 
line of communication between districts themselves served in other 
directions by broad-gauge lines, because forsooth at first it will not 
pay a good dividend. I hope, therefore, that the Bajputana folly 
will not be repeated. I am able to say from personal inquiry that 
the principal governments are warmly alive to the enormous import¬ 
ance of extending as rapidly as may be the railway area. One need 
only look at the Indian railway map to see what vast tracts of 
country are still without this vital means of communication. Look, 
for instance, at the enormous territory between Madras on the south 
and Calcutta on the north. But the action of the local governments 
is often checked not only by the difficulty of deciding on what plan 
the line is to be constructed, but also by the interference of the Indian 
Council, which, not unnaturally, occasionally looks at the financial 
questions submitted to their approval from more of an English point 
of view. I have in Parliament frequently urged that Government 
ought here to have nothing to do with railway construction or 
management; that its duty is simply to enforce general regulations 
for the safety and convenience of the public; and that it would be 
evil on a Variety of grounds if we were to depart from these principles. 
The more I have studied the matter the more am I satisfied that 
these principles are sound; but my visit to India has at least taught 
me this, that all Indian questions cannot be solved on the same lines 
which govern our action at home. It may, for instance, ultimately 
prove a necessity for the Indian Government themselves to build the 
rest of the famine lines. Nevertheless, be that as it may, even as 
regards India, I think reasonably rapid railway extension, which all 
admit is of such vast importance, will be best obtained by means of 
the legitimate encouragement of private enterprise! 

I will not say more at present on this subject—as it il a® vast that 
it would lead me beyond the reasonable limits of an article—except to 
express a hope that the Government at home may do all in its power 
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to promote this essential element of Indian prosperity, not only 
because of the influence railways have on Indian trade, but also- 
because it is the duty of Government to encourage as far as it can 
the production of fresh outlets of occupation and bread-winning for a 
population the Increase of which we properly no longer allow to be 
checked either by internecine quarrels, or, as far as we have been 
able to mitigate their effects, by periodical famines. 

There are many other subjects which are, I find, engaging the 
attention of most of the governments of India. For instance, Mr. 
Grant Duff in Madras, and Sir Alfred Lyall in the North-West 
Provinces," have done, even in the short time they have been in power, 
and are doing, much to improve the forest service, which in India, as 
now in Europe, is of the first importance, both on climatic and com¬ 
mercial grounds. 

Again, I had the opportunity of visiting a few of the prisons, and 
judging for myself of the care, intelligence, and energy with which 
the prison service has been organised, and of learning that in India, 
as in Great Britain, one of the difficulties the authorities have to 
grapple with is to find suitable remunerative employment for the 
prisoners without unduly competing with free labour. 

Then, notwithstanding the cost of the Egyptian contingent, 
Major Baring’s budgets prove that the Government is doing all it 
can to reduce the taxation on the necessaries of life, e.g. salt, and to 
encourage the new trades which are gradually assuming large propor¬ 
tions. When the disturbance caused by Mr. Ilbert’s bill has died 
out, I believe the importance of the Indian tea trade will continue to 
increase. The growth of cinchona also is yet capable of large exten¬ 
sion, and will lead to profitable results. And the example which is 
set by the Government in these and many other ways is of value 
also from the fact that it is closely watched and followed by many of 
the more intelligent rulers of the native states. Thus, for instance, 
that most active and capable Indian Cole, if I may venture to call 
him so, Surgeon-Major Hendley, last year induced the Maharajah of 
Jeypore to undertake the responsibility and the considerable cost of 
an exhibition of Indian raw produce and manufactures, which was 
open to the public free, attracted large numbers of visitors, and was 
productive of much good. To give an instance or two. It contained 
the best and most complete collection of what are called famine 
grains, and in consequence Dr. Hendley was able to make arrange¬ 
ments for the proper chemical analysis of their respective nutritive 
values, which had not and could not have been previously made, and 
which of course will be hereafter of great importance. 

Another example is that, in consequence of the exhibition, a fine 
bed off gypsum was discovered on the Maharajah’s territory, so that a 
new industry will be added, viz. that of the manufacture of plaster of 
Paris. 
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Such facts, I think, go to swell the promise of increasing prosperity 
for the country. That there are evils to guard against, I do not for a 
moment desire to ignore. The want of intelligence of some of the 
rulers of native states, their swollen armies, their ill-organised 
administration and taxation, may cause difficulties heiteaffcer, but they 
can be nothyag in comparison to those which have in former years 
been surmounted. 

The death of a man of great capacity, acutenesB, and energy may— 
as was the case shortly after 1 was at Hyderabad, when Sir Salar Jung 
died so suddenly—create a gap very difficult to fill; but this, again, 
could only really be the cause of temporary embarrassment 

On the other hand, too, as in England so in India, there may be, 
owing to the restless activity of the English blood, an inclination to 
over-legislate which wise rulers will have to check. Perhaps, too, 
there may be, in the anxiety to produce favourable budgets, in some 
respects a tendency to unwise economy, as I think is the case in the 
reduction of the judges’ salaries. But all these things are not 
permanent impediments to progress; their effect can but be temporary. 
I see no reason to share the opinion entertained by some that the days of 
British rule in India are numbered. On the contrary, I think, not¬ 
withstanding errors into which even the ablest administrators must 
fall from time to time, there is yet a great future in store for India 
under our sway. That sway assuredly at the present day, by the 
advantage of freedom from internal quarrel, by the commencement 
of a system of general education, by the organisation of one of the 
best methods of government that can be devised; by the creation of 
roads, railways, canals, and other means of communication through¬ 
out the country; by irrigation, by the erection of fine public 
buildings, by its endeavours to combat the destroying scourge of 
famine, and in a thousand other ways, has vindicated its existence. 
India has abundant proofs of the capacity of Englishmen for the 
task they have undertaken in so many parts of the globe, in which, 
notwithstanding our habit of exposing our faults to the world, I 
assert we are still pre-eminent; and we shall remain so as long as 
we can find a supply of men who, often at vast personal sacrifice, 
devote the best of their lives, their unceasing labour, and the whole 
of their intelligence to the task of governing such a vast and varying 
population. 

In Lord Ripon and many of those in somewhat less responsible 
but certainly very onerous positions, we have such men; and I say 
without hesitation that a visit to India has at least impressed me 
with the fact that if many of those who stay at home and criticise, 
would endeavour, before they pronounce judgment,*# acquire a 
little more accurate information on the position, the labours and 
burdens, the doubts and difficulties which the men who do the work 
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of the country thousands of miles away most and do encounter, they 
would often be more tender in their denunciations, and be more 
inclined to forgive any act which they may disapprove or condemn. 

Judging by what I have seen in my trip, I, for one, am grateful 
to the men who maintain on so lofty a pedestal English reputation 
for high honour and capacity. * <* 

Julian Goldsmid 



THE MAN OF THE FUTURE . 


The Man of the Future—that mysterious being who will look back 
across a dim gulf of time upon imperfect humanity of the nineteenth 
century with just such kindly and half-incredulous scorn as we now 
condescend to bestow upon our own club-wielding ape-like ancestor- 
will be a toothless, hairless, slow-limbed animal, incapable of extended 
locomotion. His feet will have no divisions between the toes. He 
will be very averse to fighting, and will maintain his position in the 
foremost files of time to come solely upon the strength of one or two 
peculiar convolutions in his brain. This may seem to be a poor 
prophecy; but it differs from most prophecies in being a mere 
logical deduction from accomplished facts. 

Only in very recent times has the extent of our scientific know* 
ledge been sufficient to justify even the genius of a Darwin in 
attempting to evolve a rational scheme of the past; and it is not 
surprising therefore that the idea of using that knowledge like a 
two-edged knife to cut forward into the future, as well as backward 
into the past, should not have occurred to our men of science as yet. 
A little inspection of the weapon, however, will show that it is 
equally handy for either purpose: for dissecting th$ coiled-up thread 
of the destiny of species, as for cutting through the tangled web of 
their origin. From the same plentiful materials of the present it 
should not be more difficult to write an account of the Descendants 
than of the Descent of Man. The task, however, in its entirety, 
demands another Darwin. Meanwhile, others less gifted may venture 
to sketch in a rough outline of the Man of the Future with his bald 
scalp and empty, gums. 

Of course it may be objected at the outset that Darwin’s theory of 
the Origin of Species stands itself still in need of scientific deagpa- 
stration. To those to whom such a contention commends itself no 
reply shorter than three volumes is possible, and to them those few 
paragraphs are not addressed. I may take it therefore for granted 
that, although the logical buttresses of some of Darwin’s theories 
are plainly built of materials too flimsy to support the weight placed 
upon them, and some few are completely undermined and useless, 
nevertheless no man of thought can honestly deny that , his genealogy 
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of the human race is in the main reconcilable with fact, with science, 
and with religion in the highest acceptation of that term* Nor after 
a moment’s consideration of the arguments hereafter to be adduced, 
should any honest thinker find difficulty in going further and 
admitting with me that Nature, like Janus of old, has two laces, 
one looking forward as significantlf into the Future, as the other 
backward into the Past. If by minute inspection of the recent foot¬ 
prints of changes that are now passing over the world, one philoso¬ 
pher was guided to proclaim whence those changes started, surely 
another philosopher of equal powers could tell us, at least as clearly, 
whither they are going ? For it must not be imagined that Darwin’s 
self-appointed mission of tracing Nature backward to its source was 
in any especial way facilitated by the scanty relics of the actual past 
that geology has unearthed. As a matter of fact, the strongest 
arguments against his theories of gradual evolution, such as the 
sudden appearance of distinct species in particular strata, and many 
other similar difficulties, have been furnished by geologists. His Origin 
of Species is written entirely in the living characters of the present. 
Old types are indeed introduced here and there by way of comment 
and illustration, but if the Dinotherium and the Mastodon were still 
slumbering the sleep of the extinct Unknown, in company with the 
undiscovered ape-like animal, the 6 Missing Link ’ of popular imagi¬ 
nation, the descent of man would have been no more difficult to 
trace. It was from lions and peacocks, toads and insects—various 
renderings in aberrant modem types of the same old story of evolution 
and development—that Darwin compiled the volumes that have revolu¬ 
tionised modem philosophy and modes of thought. It could not 
have been otherwise. The organic remains of geology would have been 
as useless to guide him through the free realms of thought he traversed, 
as the name at hiatown street comer to teach him the geography of 
Europe. The interval that has elapsed since woolly elephants 
browsed along the site of the Strand, mysteriously long as it appears 
to us, would occupy merely the last page of the latest volume of the 
interminable History of Man. It is indeed a fragment of the 
original, but so mutilated and imperfect a fragment as to be incom¬ 
parably inferior to the innumerable translations and modifications 
of the text printed on loose sheets and scattered over the globe 
wherever an animal or fish is found, wherever a bird or insect fries. 
By collecting and deciphering these isolated sentences, Darwin has 
reproduced, in due proportion, but vague outline, the whole of the 
mighty work; and where the original geological fragment tallied with 
his translation he said so, and where it did not tally, he said so. 
But he was in no way indebted for his knowledge of the past to a 
study of the past. From the present attitude of Nature he inferred 
whence it had come, and we can guess whither it is going. 

It will be remembered that Darwin’s theory of the evolution of 
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different species receives strong confirmation tnm the parallel 
changes which each individual of those species undergoes in growth 
from the embryo to maturity. The human embryo, for instance, has 
a hairy skin; a brain with convolutions similar to those of an ape; 
a great toe projecting like a thugab from the side of the foot, a single 
pulsating vessel instead of a heart, and a tail longer than its legs. 
These characteristics disappear long before birth; and thus each 
human individual before coming into the world exemplifies in his 
own person the development of his species from some lower animal**- 
lower even than the ape—and furnishes solid collateral evidence of 
the truth of the theory founded by Darwin upon a comparison of the 
affinities and differences of allied species as they exist at present. 
But just as each individual, before becoming subject by birth to the 
influence of surrounding circumstances, reproduces, the character 
which his species wore before those surrounding circumstances had 
produced any effect, so each individual, after having passed beyond 
maturity under the influence of surrounding circumstances, fee- 
shadows the character which his species will wear when those circum¬ 
stances have produced their full effect. If, then, by following Darwin’s 
method of comparing the affinities and differences of existing species, 
a new theory of the evolution of the future is built up, and it is then 
found that each individual during his passage from maturity to old 
age undergoes the same changes that are predicted for the species, 
there would be good primd facie evidence in favour of the correct¬ 
ness of the theory; and this evidence is not wanting. 

There is of course this difference between a retrospective and a 
prospective theory of evolution : that the latter can only be carried 
forward for a short way, only so far in fact as the present incompleted 
stage of the journey reaches. After that we cannot even conjecture 
in which direction the next new departure may be taken. In looking 
back upon the lines of descent which different extant species have 
followed, we see a number of converging lines, and can place our 
Anger upon the point of intersection and say, 4 There was the common 
parent of all these species.’ In looking forward, on the other hand, 
we can only see the divergence of the lines, and have no fixed points 
in the landscape to guide us as to their ulterior destination. Hence 
in pointing out the path that evolution of the future must felo%jpe 
can only speak with assurance of a very little distance, and ^with 
doubt of a few steps more. Unforeseen circumstanoes and oblique 
influences cannot fail to arise to turn each species aside ffehilte 
course it is now following. With this explanation I may rostaieihe 
proposition that the man of the future will be a toothfep, 
animal, incapable of extended locomotion. His feet wilihave no 
divisions between the toes. He will be very averse to figbting, and 
will maintain his position in tbe foremost filea^of time to come 
solely upon the strength of a few peculiar convolutions in ins brain. 
You XIII.—No. 75. 3 E 
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Hvith the stately broad-dinged possesscroof * vri!,* this 
01 fh#coming race is not fiatt&ring, but it is at least more 
^febable. More details might esriSy be added, but those wbichhave 
^ec enumerated are sufficient Ibr the purpose, afcd are so obviously 
the inevitable results of changes already partially accomplished, that 
fir words will be necessary to support them, - * 

The different parts of the human frame as it exists now have 
been evolved or modified by the action of the two great principles 
that have always regulated the development of species. Every organ 
and every Ornament that man possesses has been acquired by natural 
or by sexual selection, and whqn either of these forces is weakened 
or removed, or when the necessity for such organs or ornaments is no 
longer sufficient to counterbalance the loss of the power employed in 
theiT production, then they commence at once to disappear. This is 
the case with human teeth. The early ancestors of man were 
furnished, as the male gorilla is to-day, with magnificent grinding 
teeth for crushing hard fruits, and huge canines for fighting with 
other males for the possession of the females. A trace of this 
remains in the more powerful dentition of savage races, who stand 
a short distance nearer to our common ape-like ancestor. Civilised 
human beings, on the other hand, have absolutely no use for canine 
teeth, which are therefore found to be small in proportion to the 
civilisation of their possessors; and for the rest of the teeth they are 
eminently unsuited for the work they have to perform. This is 
sufficiently plain from their early decay, and the artificial means 
which have to be employed in order to retain them even to maturity. 
The so-called * wisdom teeth ’ are even now being lost. They are the 
last to appear, and the first to go, and even while we have them are 
unemployed. The rest will follow them probably two at a time, and 
their places will be supplied no doubt by a hardening of the gums, 
which cannot fail to be incomparably more convenient and suitable 


to the viands of civilised life. . 

Long hair, beard, moustache, and whiskers are all sexual orna¬ 
ments acquired by man to charm and allure the opposite sex, just as 
theeaxnne teeth were acquired to fight fora similar purpose. But 
neither is sexual selection so powerful how, nor are these hairy orna¬ 
ments so important as they used to be. Marriage is no longer settled 
by the strength or magnificent hairiness of the suitor. Wealth 
will cover the bald head; intellect is more valued than whiskers, and 
the length of a rent roll counterbalances the shortness of a beard. A 
woman too who has but a scanty supply of that ancient * pride of a 
woman’—long hair—can eke it out by fraud and art, hor heed she 
go unwedded on tk%t account. Neither men nor women therefore 
who happen to be ill furnished with hair v *zi now* as formerly, 
handicapped in the race of Mfe,and unlikely to in¬ 

herit their defects. On the other hand, they gain a distinct advantage 
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production of useless ornaments. There ia,inneea^^ law 

of porrektioa ofgpnwtfy between the hair and the teeth* > Throughout 
the animal warld st^Ong and luxiuiant hak^ -.aeoDinpaiiit!?!,by Mgular: 
and durable teeth; andabairless breed, of 

conspicuous fcr the absenceof its teeth. Hence it might have bean 
expected Chat civilisation would affect the hair as much as theiesth, 
and infallibly tend to suppress all hirsute adornments, as mot being 
sufficiently necessaryjbo; the welfare of the individual to repay the coat 
of their production. Experience confirms this view; for as the tenth 
are small, soon lost; and two of them at least capricious in appearance) 
so bald heads in the prime of life, smooth cheeks and beardless chine 
among men, and women conspicuous for the absence of natural locks* 
are common in civilised countries; while savage tribes, who have- 
more lately left, or still remain in, that state of society in which 
individual strength and personal ornament are demanded by the 
principles of natural and Bexual selection, have stronger teeth and' 
retain more of their original wealth of hair. 

With respect to his locomotive limbs civilised man has lost some 
faculties and is losing others. • The prehensile power of the great 
toe, inherited from our ape-like ancestor, and still obvious in the 
human embryo, is retained in part by savage races; but of necessity 
lost by those human beings who habitually enclose their feet in the 
boots and shoes of civilised life. Indeed, the separation of the five 
toes under such circumstances is no longer necessary, and will not-per- 
manently survive. Already the percentage of persons who have two- 
or more of their toes united throughout their length is surprisingly 
large. 

In that particular form of endurance, again, which enables a mam 
to travel long distances on foot, the savage is, as was to be expected, 
immensely superior to bis civilised brother. And increased facilities 
of artificial locomotion, by rendering the use by the latter of his 
lower lipabs more and more unnecessary, will reduce them in time to a 
comparatively rudimentary condition. Finally, the readiness of our 
ancestors, and of our savage contemporaries, to fight with one another 
is no longer profitable, but absolutely pernicious, in the struggle for 
civilised existence. There isno necessity nowadays for frequent pc»s$jj$al 
combats and struggles of life and death. On the contrary, a mapwho 
is violent and pugnacious will, as a general rule, be mere often Im¬ 
prisoned or slain in the prime of life than his more pacific Heightspurs, 
and will therefore leave fewer children to inherit his fighting 
Thus the constant process of elimination of combative menwillcon- 
tinue, without any compensating advantage in tire atr^^ijor ex¬ 
istence arising as heretofore from success as awardor^ l^ man 
of the future* therefore, will not only he toothers i ^dheaded, and 
incapable of extended locomotion With his hnperfr^y deyeloped feet; 

3*2 
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i|f$ be will also be particularly averse to engaging in personal conflict 
-Clover of peace at wiy price* 

Now it would, as was remarked above, furnish a fttrong confirmation 
to this theory if it were found that each indivMual of the humaii 
species, during his passage from maturity to old age, presented in his 
own person any of these several changes predicted for the species. That 
he does so in a remarkable degree cannot be denied* Taking up our 
position in imagination at that point which is called the prime of 
life, as representing the highest point of development attained fey man 
in the present, and looking back, we can in his person trace the career 
of his species through the fiery age of semi-*civilised youthful nations, 
the period of unbridled love and fearless war, and through the un¬ 
civilised period of boyhood, with all the restlessness, impudence, and 
love of discordant noises that distinguish savages, to the mere embryo, 
with its hairy skin, separate great toe, and long tail like a monkey, 
and .with the single pulsating vessel which serves for a heart to 
animals far lower than the apes. Turning round and looking forward, 
on the other hand, we can see the later period of life when man has 
lost two of his teeth and much of his love of locomotion; and the 
final period, when he has become a toothless, baldheaded, stiff-limbed 
animal, incapable of extended locomotion, nervous and timid—an old 
man in fact. If it should enter into the head of any future novelist 
to write another circumstantial account of 4 The Coming Race,’ it is 
to be hoped that he will make use of the above materials, which, if 
less picturesque than 4 vril’ and wings, are, as I have said before, at 
least more consonant with nature. 

E. Kay Robinson. 



DETECTIVE police. 

There can hardly be a doubt but that certain recent events, both in 
England and Ireland, should teach us that we ought in this country 
to take a new departure as regards the detection of crime. With the 
most efficient police in Europe, so far as the maintenance of public 
order is concerned, it is a curious fact that as regards a detective 
force we are very little if at all better off than pur grandfathers 
were half a century ago, when they had to rely upon Townsend, the 
famous Bow Street runner, as the one only man in England who 
could hunt out thieves or murderers, and bring them to justice* It 
is very true that we have, both in London and the provinces, 
a considerable number of what are called detective officers; but 
except that these individuals wear plain clothes instead of uniform, 
they differ little or nothing from the ordinary constables of the force. 
Not only to the dangerous classes, but to the Londoner of any ex¬ 
perience, our ‘ plain clothes officers,’ as they are called, are as well 
known as if they were clad in blue tunics and helmets. In fact they 
don’t pretend to be what they certainly are not, a secret body of public 
servants, whose mission it is to detect crime, to spot down criminals, 
and, without making themselves known to those they are always 
fighting against, to put the authorities on the right track as to how 
and where criminals are to he found, and the crimes they have 
committed brought to light. 

It is only fair to state that a great deal of the crime committed in 
London meets with the punishment it deserves. But, with a few rat® 
exceptions, the criminals are invariably laid hands on by the ordinary 
police, in the everyday way of duty. Considering the immqgmt' 
districts of outlying houses the force has to watch over, mope 
particularly in many of the suburbs, and taking into consideration b«*w 
easy of access all our habitations are, it is marvellous toinc#o^w 
wonderfully well the Metropolitan Police must do its duty* 
we remember the almost interminable streets and many of 

them composed of detached and semi-detached house% t^at the police 
have to watch over in those ever-extending western snathe of London, 
and when we recollect how easy of access nearly ail these buildings 
are, it seems little short of a miracle that cases of borgl&ry are not 
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times more numerous than they are within the Metmpolitan 
Do&oe district. 

But beyond this it is impossible to praise the manner in which 
lives or property are guarded.’ To those who take any interest in 
the subject, it is very evident that when once a crime is committed 
in London, when once the thieves get fairly off with &e property 
they have taken, or if the unknown murderer manages to keep out of 
the way for a few hours after he has killed his victim, the detection 
of crime seems to be a problem which our so-called detectives have 
not the capacity in most cases to solve. And it is the same with 
great as with smaller affairs. Is there a capital in all Europe where 
the Hatton Garden robbery and the attempt to blow up the Govern¬ 
ment Offices in Westminster would have remained mysteries of which 
it seems impossible to discover the sources? In Paris, St. Peters¬ 
burg, Vienna, Rome, or Berlin, the thieves who stole the several 
thousand pounds worth of precious stones in the former instance, or 
the perpetrators of the outrage in the latter, would in all probability 
have been in the hands of the police twenty-four hours after either 
crime was committed. 


A great deal of praise has been bestowed upon the Irish police 
for the manner in which they have worked, and are still working, 
to bring to justice the murderers who have made the name of 
Ireland a bye-word in the civilised world. There can be no doubt 
but that, considering the means they are able to employ, the 
Dublin detectives have done exceedingly well. But to do the work 
of detection by means of approvers is not only a great mistake, 
but one for which in the long run the cause of justice and order has 
to pay very dearly. In the first place, an approver is in most 
instances a greater rogue than those upon whom he informs. To let 
off such a naan as Carey is in point of fact a premium upon crime. 
And yet the executive is bound to do so. It is part and parcel of an 
informers bargain with the authorities that he should get off scot 
tee, no matto what may be the crime he has committed \ and did 
the peHee, or rather the Government, not fulfil their part of the 
contract, there would be an end to anything of the kind at, any 
fatare date. But, allhough bribing rogues and murderers to tell 
upon each other is perfectly justifiable, it ought not to be resorted to 
until sill other means of detection fail, seeing that it is ip eyeiy^ase 
the road by which they escape unpunished, in order that justice 
maybe zneted out to those others who are nbt more guilty* and 
are certainly less'ffishcmourmble thaxi : them^lves. ;M(we^f^,jhere 
la in the system Of tracing to ihform^s ^ 

; in the dcteotikftiof crime. ' Ihe'rew^dofi^d pi|y ar ; may 

> oneof those Whoare i * ‘ 
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is this the case that the saying of 
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The oqp only efficacious, manner of -detecting cris is such as 
is adopted in France, but which not a few Eagtolvaoft,^ 
mean and underhand. It is that of having a body of 
men who, although ha the pay of (xovemmeut* are not. 
what they are ; are not known, save in exceptional case§, tq ; nj|ch 
other, and of whom the criminal classes are utterly ignorant ** 
regards their names, perianal appearance, and the places they - p$r. 
quent. As an illustration of my meaning, I may be allowed torefete 
an affair respecting the detection of crime in France with which I 
happened to be indirectly connected. 

Shortly before the breaking out of the Franco-Prussianwar I 
happened to mention at a dinner party in London that I intended 
starting in a few days to take three or four weeks* holiday from work 
in Paris. A gentleman who sat next me asked me whether I could 
undertake to execute a business commission for him in the French 
capital; adding that, if I would do so, all my expenses would be 
paid, and a further sum of 100L given me if I succeeded in what I 
was asked to do. To this I agreed, and called upon him at his office 
in the City next day by appointment, to learn the nature of the job.. 

I then learnt that the firm to which this gentleman belonged 
had been robbed of bonds worth about 10,0001* Neither he nor his 


partner wished to make any fuss about the matter, for they were 
afraid that their doing so would injure their credit; and, moreover, 
the thief was known to be none other than the son of the -partner. 
The young fellow had been traced to Dover, evidently on his way to 
Paris. He had taken with him, as well as the bonds, about ZQQL >n 
notes and gold, which he ought to have paid into the bank. This 
money they never expected to see again,.but the bonds they had 
some hope might be recovered. I undertook to do my bestfer them, 
and started fer Paris sooner than I otherwise would have done, in 
order to work the case to the best of my ability. s , 4 


On my arrival in Paris, I went to the Prefecture de PoUm ia the 
Kuo de Jerusalem. I had no letter of introduction of any kfed$but 
S^ely ifeowod my Foreign Office passport, and saidlwantedf 
of the so^ ^W 5 on a mattear df business. I was at $ 

small office, or sitting-room, where a 
gentleman, who might havepassedfer thenmpager: pf; 
bank, was seatec ,,t * small desk. Hewaa,a* 

very • potSfe i ***#> tin loomn^^ 

& «jngfe ^ broi^ht^^ 



case of stolen bonds, is the urna fc that? 

& handbell, and told the meesengerto cal a person wbomhe 
njpjlnad. In due time the latter arrived, when the aoutf-c^feowed 
to me saying : ‘This gentlemanwill do all you require,' and left 
myself and my new friend to find our way out of theroom. 

The agent secret, or detective officer, to whom I was thus intro¬ 
duced, went with me into another room, and heard a detailed account 
of all I could tell him about the business, making notes aa he did so. 
I happened to mention that I did not wish the affair to get into the 
papers, upon which he burst out laughing, and said, * Mon, non. 
Monsieur, we do not manage these affairs in Paris as you do in 
London. La-bas (over yonder), publicity, and les rapporteurs des 
joummtx make the detection of crime almost impossible. For my 
part, I do not wonder that so little crime is found out in London. I 
am only surprised that any at all should be discovered. But vous 
verrez, Monsieur, that we manage matters of the kind in quite a 
different manner in Paris.’ He then asked me when and where he 
could see me. I told him that I breakfasted, French fashion, at a 
little cafe at the corner of the Passage du Havre, every day at noon* 
He then bade me adieu, saying that in three or four days he would 
meet me at the place indicated, but that I must not be surprised if 
his appearance differed somewhat from what it was at present. 

When we parted, I confess I had but very little hope that I 
should succeed in the business that had been confided to my care. 
The very few clues I had been able to give the detective were of the 
most unsatisfactory kind. The name of the young man who had 
stolen the bonds would of course have been changed ere be reached 
Paris, and the personal description I could give of him would be of 
little service in a town where young Englishmen of his type might 
be found by the dozen, if not by the hundred. The numbers and de¬ 
scription of the bonds were certainly forthcoming, but they, too, 
could be of little use in a city like Paris, where almost every office 
contained scores of such documents. I wrote a short and by ho 
a hopeful letter to my friends in London v by that night’s post, 
and determined to wait patiently until I saw the man again. 

ft was on the fourth morning, as I was ordering my d^etimer 
St the bqfi where I had made the appointment, that the detective 
came to see me; bat so completely was he changed in appearance, 
that, notwithstanding his having warned me that I would hot 
know him when we met, I thought at first the individual who 
accosted me must have made a mistake; and it was only when he 
showed me his card*and whispered something about the Prefecture 
de Police, that I grasped the fact that this was indeed the gentleman 
with whom I had had the interview in the Bm do Jerusalem, tin* 
stead of * dean-shaved upper lip and chin, he new more nveryneafc 
pair of moostftches, with imperial to match* His hair wm ckwefcut, 


wm. / v 

which, togetherwfth tbe fact that bis whiskerB bad dis 

appeared, makes-me'helieve that wha».rf ; ^iir llW' v b#we be must 
have beenwearingawig and false whiskers. At the prefecture he 
was dressed in bfcdly-made and somewbfct shabby dtothe^ and looked 
like a third or fourth-mteclerk of a small office. But when he came 
to meet me at the <?&/£, he was smart, well set-upl and had the 
general appearance of a French military man in plain clothes, who 
was trying to look younger than he really was, or what Frenchmen 
would call a ci-devant jmne komme. In a word, a more thorough 
and complete change it would be impossible for any man to woffle in 
his own appearance. ; , 

I invited him to join me at breakfast, which he did, and a very 
hearty meal he made. But it was not until we were taking our 
coffee, and smoking our after-breakfast cigarettes, that he told me. 
why he had changed his dress and general bearing so completely. 

6 1 must tell you, Monsieur,’ he explained, < that if we, the secret 
agents of the police, are once recognised, our occupation is gone; we 
are of no more use to the Prefecture ; and although we may not be 
actually turned adrift, we are given some very inferior appointment, 
and very likely never rise again to the salary we have held. This is 
why we take care never to appear the same in and out of the office. 
At the Prefecture we may be seen by any one; and should those we 
have met there be able to point us out in public, we are as good as 
lost, so far as our usefulness is concerned.* 

On my remarking that such treatment could hardly be called fair, 
he said he did not take my view of the case. The secret polioe, or 
detectives, were highly paid, and were extremely well rewarded after 
they had discovered and brought to justice any very difficult case. 
They knew what they had to do when they entered the service, mid 
they were told from the first what was the penalty of failure. 

He then proceeded to inform me about the case in which I was 
interested. In the course of four days and a half—between the 
forenoon of Monday, when we had parted at the Prefecture, and noon 
on Friday, when he met me at the cafe, he had succeeded far beyond 
my expectations. Indeed, of the 10,000£. worth of shares and bonds 
stolen from the firm, he had recovered, and actually had with him in 
his pocket, about 9,70 OL These, it appeared, had been pledged hy^ 
the young man who had taken them in three different places* lintT 
the holders of them, being all more or less tainted with gt^rmm 
honest transactions, had surrendered them rather than go throf^the 
ordeal of being questioned by a Juge de Pai& WvmdM ite 
had lost money on the transaction, but, as my 
not more than they deserved. There were 

than; about a dozen places in Paris where vaiuat^ ^ be 

taken from persons unknown to those who tot^ f The looking 

after mercantile and financial freebooters ofthis kind wis my Mend’s 
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e&mti X him whetbeUw^hiri 

it^&;te^oiii,^C-ti o kw* ha 

Jf#W*s,n^reiy the dog wbo.had. ?sbere ths Hid* w*#*e; 

;*i|,veg^ O0Wfc 4? 

ifefmae* Hetoid me thakno one ^iqizi^isi^ 

wm wm by anychanoe, caJled qpQ^ to west, any ^^ ba^ ^ver 

aching to do with. mm$at$ ;o£ arrest* o*. any>AfWVl3U: 

document whatever of any kind* My letter that.oyeoi^ po, nay 

friends in London, was a good deal, more cheery fh%u 

written four day# before. What surprised ma npe, perhaps than 

anything else, was to find at the termination of the whole aftsju: that 

the expenses, including a small present to the detective, were amply 

covered by 200 francs, or SL sterling. 

X have given this anecdote at some length, to, show how very 
different the French system of detection is from what goes by the, same 
name in England. The conclusion to be deduced from what I 
have seen, both in the above and in other instances, is that in 
France the art—for it certainly merits being sq, called—of criminal 
detection has kept pace with the system of crime itself> whereas in 
Finland such has not been the case. So long ago as 1873, 1 hap¬ 
pened to meet in Paris an Englishman whom X had once known 
under Very different circumstances. Twenty years previously he had 
been an officer in the army, much liked in his regiment, very popular 
wherever he went, and with considerable means of his own. It was 
the old story. Cards, dice, the betting ring, and reckless habits had 
brought him so low in the world that he had not a shilling he could 
call his own, and he had been obliged, whilst still a young man, to 
sell his commission. I had lost sight of him for nearly a quarter of 
a century, until he suddenly accosted me in the streets of Paris. After 
some weeks’renewal of our acquaintance, he happened to fall very 
ill, m^d sent for me to come and see him. Believing himself to he 
dying, he told me that be had been for some years employed as a 
carrier of stolen goods between London and Paris. For this he re¬ 
ceived a handsome salary, with a commission upon all that he de¬ 
livered safely over to those appointed to receive the same in the 
Frencb capital He always travelled first-class, never with luggage 
enough to excite suspicion, and never embarking from or landing at 
the «ame seaport more than twice or three times m the course of the 
year. Plate, jewels, valuable bonds, and other items of portable 
property .were what he. carried in his portmanteau. He furnishcri me 
with several details as to how the organisation of theft wa# carried on 
mLcmdon, and bairily could any s<3bfimes be better managed, Horri- 
fieri* *s 1 was with the depths to; which nay firmer friendhad I 
ootdd not forbear asking him a few questfensaboi^ 
couatries. His answers were that if 

with hisbooty, he nmy look npou hims^ safe; 
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take, be foMhaads oa.Much 

hi tte fcmeroha^ an undue 

advantage bea^ te&en by the Custom < House oflRte%*o did this 
EngHsfamnn declare thnt the French police %&e nbt t^ end Me. 
board In Mr dealings; that they bad spies in fetery tlriewe^haunt, 
and in every place where men who live bydishonest meanado most 
congregate* So changed had he become from what he formerly Was, 
that he seemed really to believe he was an injured man becati##foves 
could not deal as they liked with the property of others Ilri of 
England he told a very different story. According to him, oar police 
do not believe in the old saying that ( Prevention is better thaO care.’ 
They do not seem to believe that robbery is possible until the cringe 
is actually committed; and they act much in the same manner as the 
commander of an army would do if be sent spies into the enemy’s 
camp dressed in the uniform of the regiments to which they belonged. 

This same individual, who recovered from bis illness in Paris, 
although he has more lately died, came a year or so afterwards to see 
me in London, and took me to a meeting of what, for want of a 
better name, I may call 6 master thieves.’ On this occasion I found 
all he bad told me to be perfectly true. Those who live upon others 
in the metropolis do not seem to have the least fear of the police, 
provided that they, or those who work for them, once get off with 
what they have taken. They say that if a man ever gets what they call 
‘ into trouble,’ he has a bad time of it for the rest of his life. He is 
photographed, his likeness is kept at Scotland Yard, and so sure as 
the slightest thing is suspected of him, he is what they call 
‘ persecuted ’ to the hitter end. But at the detection of crime as it 
exists in England, the dangerous classes simply laugh. They have a 
joke amongst themselves that what are called 4 plain clothes oftksers ’ 
are kept up in order that the feelings of thieves and others may iiot 
be hurt, as they would he if arrested by policemen in uniform. 

More than a year ago, there appeared in the Saturday Review 
an article on * The French Detective Police,’ in which the writer 
briefly, but effectively, states the difference between the French, and 
the English methods of detecting crime. He says ;— 


For the detection of such crimes as the great robberies whkharesQ 
in England, perpetrated by organised gangs of thieves and receiver^ the 
system !b wonderfully effective; but it often fails in 

offences committed by persons ^ previously imsuspected (fearectiri iJW^-here, 
however, the Rectal training*.of foe P?^h detective comes ia^ $Bk 

his EnghriL.-e9Uee^iee> Wuader ebout the piftee, condnqfieg of 

ma&stex&al escamination. frightening honeat servants, a»*4 kr on 

'their guard, but gees quietly about hfc business, Bnlfo 8» idpHAV^n fon 
•the fittest e»d most trivial preiiriMesv 1 '' ri ’ . 

■ ‘V ^ <4 $•* !•*«'.«*'; '5ri.iT? 

> Saturday Review, February 11, life.' 
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This certainly gives in a few words a very fair account of 
the modes by which those employed in the detection of crime go 
about their work in France and in our own country. But it hardly 
goes far enough. I have, on more than one occasion, spoken to 
persons connected with the French police regarding their English 
confrfo'es, and have invariably found them to be of ofte and the 
same opinion. They speak of the metropolitan force, and of the 
way order is kept in the streets of London, in the highest pos¬ 
sible terms; adding, by way of a 4 rider,’ that the English, being a 
people who love order, are easy to manage as compared with the 
French. 

To our detectives, or officers in plain clothes, they award all 
possible praise for honourable conduct, and for doing the duty they are 
called upon to perform. But as regards the actual detection of crime, 
they say we are more than a century behind them; and as France 
improves every year in the art, so England falls further and further 
behind the rest of Europe. They say very truly, that crime, like 
everything else, is becoming more and more scientific and clever in 
the way it works; and that those who have to find out where it 
exists, and where its authors are to be found, must improve their 
manner of working in the same ratio. London, so say the French 
detectives, has now to bear much more than its own share of 
crime; as, on account of the open and undisguised way in which 
criminals are looked after, an immense number of rogues from other 
countries resort here, and, having to do something in order to live, 
turn their talents to account in the manner that might be expected of 
them. The individual of whom I have made mention, as having 
fallen from the position of an officer in the army to that of an 
exporter of stolen goods, told me that there are in certain parts of 
what he called 4 Foreign London,’ a population of thieves and 
vagabonds from all parts of Europe, but chiefly from France, which 
would astonish by its numbers any one who would take the trouble 
to inquire into the subject; that this population is increasing every 
year in the very centre of the metropolis, and has a hand in almost 
every robbery of any magnitude that takes place. 

There is no doubt that since Mr. Howard Vincent was appointed 
Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department in Scotland Yard, a 
great improvement has taken place in all the details of that depart¬ 
ment. The scandal of the days when Benson and his fellow 
swindlers used to make a rich harvest out of their work is now a 
thing of the past. But the question whether the reformers have 
taken the right direction still remains. There is no denying the fact 
that offences of the greatest magnitude are committed iu London, 
and that the perpetrators in most instances remain undiscovered. 
Of the Phoenix Park murders it is not needfuFto say anything, as some 
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of those who had a hand in that fearful offence have been induced to 
become informers. But it is a very bad state of affairs when the 
authorities have no means of detection to depend on save this. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty there will be no result whatever; and, 
as I said before, when the system does work well, it entails the saving 
from the gallows those who, in all probability, merit extreme punish¬ 
ment more than, or at any rate quite as much as, their fellow 
murderers. 

The prejudice which all Englishmen entertain against a secret, 
or really detective, police, is so strong that it is to be feared it will 
take time before it can be overcome. Even Mr. Howard Vincent, in 
an admirably compiled volume on the duties of the police, which he 
published about two years ago, 2 shows he is not free from the 
hallucination that to discover crime and criminals, open measures,' 
patent to all the world, should be adopted. When Bpeaking of the 
duties of a detective, he says :— 

The idea that a detective, to ho useful in a district, must he unknown, is 
erroneous in the great mass of cases, as he is then unahle to distinguish between 
honest men, who would help a known officer, and others. 

But in the next sentence he shows that he does not approve of 
the peculiarities which are so apparent in most, if not all, the class 
of policemen called £ plain-clothes officers,’ who are dignified with 
the title of detectives, for he goes on to say:— 

It is nevertheless highly undesirable for detectives to proclaim their official 
character to strangers by walking in step with each other and in a drilled style, or 
by wearing very striking clotlies, or police regulation boots, or by openly 
recognising constables in uniform, or by saluting superior officers . 3 

Whatever Mr. Howard Vincent may have intended to convey 
to his readers in general, and to the police force in particular, 
respecting the duties of a detective, there is surely a contradiction in 
these extracts from his very valuable Manual of Criminal Law. 
Either a detective ought or ought not to be known as such. If the 
former, why object to his showing very plainly who and what he is ? 
If the latter, surely he is doing right in maintaining his incognito . 
But the fact is, that like many others who have considered the 
subject, the Director of Criminal Investigations, who is evidently a 
practical man, approves in the abstract of a secret police, and thinks 
that the time has not yet come when such a measure could be 
openly and avowedly advocated without arousing the prejudices of 
that somewhat unreasoning personage who is called the British 
Public. 

And yet the establishment of a real detective force—the enfcer- 

2 A Police Code and Manual of Criminal Law , by C. E. Howard Vincent, Director 
of Criminal Investigations. London : Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, 1881. 

» Ibid. p. 105. 
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any one save their immediatechief as belonging jnaoy wy 
poHoe—ia what must be done, unless we areooatcn^to 
steew the dangerous classes* as they arecalled, to become imebenief the 
situation. Crime is gradually, and by no means slowly, gaining the 
upper hand amongst us. Society of all grades in general, end the 
police in particular, is now like an army in the field without any .spies 
in the enemy’s camp. The criminal classes march with the age; the 
cause of order has not done so.. Our executive police can be 
trusted to any extent. Their faithfulness to'the cause of order is 
above praise and beyond doubt. But of what use are these quali¬ 
ties when they don’t know where to find the enemy who is ever¬ 
lastingly at war with them ? As matters now are, we cannot be said 
to have any detective force. Those who go by that name are, as I 
said before, as well known to the dangerous classes as if they wore 
the regulation uniform. The person of whom I have made mention 
as having cast in his lot with thieves told me that the people with 
whom he associated have no more fear of mistaking a London de¬ 
tective for anything but what he really is, than they had of believing 
that an ordinary policeman belonged to one of their gangs. They, one 
and all, know the detectives perfectly well by sight, and in many in¬ 
stances are acquainted with their different names. 

It is far otherwise in Paris. There, les agents secrets are not 
only personally unknown to the general public but, save in excep¬ 
tional cases, even to each other. It is known where they may be 
found at a moment’s notice when wanted ; but, as a rule, they do 
not frequent the Prefecture more than can be helped. They have 
nothing whatever to do with serving summonses or executing warrants. 
There are amongst them men who have lived in almost every class 
of, life, and each of them has what may be called a special line of 
business of his own. In the course of their duty some of them mix 
with the receivers of stolen goods; others with thieves; many with 
what are called in Paris commercial rascals, and not a few with those 
whose > industry ’ it is to melt silver and other property of a like 
valuable nature. Forgers, sharpers of all kinds, housebreakers, and 
horsestealers—a very numerous and most industrious class in Paris 
—have each and all their special agents of the police, who watch 
them and know where to lay hands upon them when they are ‘ wanted.’ 
A French detective who cannot assume and 4 act up to’ any character, 
and who cannot disguise himself in any manner so effectually as hot 
to be recognised even by those who know him best, is not con¬ 
sidered fit to hold his appointment. _ Their ability in this way is mukjN 
veltous. One of them some years ago made me a bet that he would, 
in the course of the next few days, address me four times, for at least 
ten minutes each time, and that I should not know Mm on any 
occasion until he discovered himself. As a matter of course I was 
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ontny gtutfd^ every one wfeo^menear me* But the 

ina k mm his ikk^lA is needless to *&&■ Let it 
suffice to eay that in the course of the next feur days he presented 
himself in the character of a bootmaker’s a^ietibfc^ a feaem A river, a 
venerable old gmttemanwith a great interest in the Ifosm^and, 
finally, as a*waiter in the hotel in which f was stopping, Assuredly, 
the naan deserved to win his bet, for in no single case had I the 
faintest suspicion of his identity. r* 

During the Empire* between the years 1855 and 1868, there lived 
in Paris an Englishman who moved in good society, was a member 
of more than one first-class blub, and who, until after his death^wWittfc 
known to belong to the secret police of Paris. Apparently, tfef was 
a middle-aged gentleman with good private means, living alone and 
dining every day at Bignon’s or at the Cafe Anglais. Yet this in¬ 
dividual was the means of bringing more scoundrels of a certain class 
to justice than perhaps any other detective in the French capital. 
As I said before, all the agents secrets of the Paris force have their 
special line of business—their special beat, so to speak, where they 
hunt Up the particular game they are told to look after. This 
Englishman had in his day been a great gambler ; and even long 
after he had given up rouge et noir and baccarat, loved a little 
ecartS with not very low points, and could hardly exist without hiB 
rubber of whist every evening. His spScialit6 with the police was 
to spot down men who cheated, or were proprietors of gambling hells. 
On one occasion, which must be remembered by many members 
of the French Jockey Club, he was the means of having arrested a 
person who had been introduced into that club,' and who played 
certain tricks with money and with cheques that threw discredit on 
all the members until the affair was cleared up. And yet this gentle¬ 
man lived more than a dozen years in Paris without any one suspect¬ 
ing his employment, and even after his death the truth only came 
out by accident. 

Of men employed in the same manner as was this Englishman— 
each man having his own beat in the hunting-ground of crime— 
there areat least three or four dozen in Paris. As a matter of course, 
their lives would not be worth a week’s purchase if the dangerous 
classes could identify them. It is only by keeping their names and 
appearances strictly secret that they carry on their work, which they 
certainly do in as efficient a manner as any body of public servants 
in the world. 

• There is no doubt but that the establishment of a litMTe 
Police, such as I have endeavoured to describe,* would ®&eei with 
opposition in England. And yet it is the one only means by which 
we can hope to diminish crime, and discover where its perpetrators 
are to be found. Englishmen have such a rooted dislike to anything 
private or secret, that it would [be difficult to induce them to see how 
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BSti£ii^>od would follow the establishment of areallyefficieat detective 
sfstamin this country. Again, with many people, the thought of 
fcj&Efipe safety weighs little in comparison with the pleasure they derive 
from reading in the daily papers the daily progress made by the police 
in their endeavours to recover lost property, and Of the ‘clues ’which 
so' seldom come to anything. And yet there is a form of the detec¬ 
tive system, of which those who have any object in making certain 
inquiries seldom scruple to avail themselves. I need hardly say I 
allude to the * Private Inquiry ’ Offices which exist in considerable 
numbers in London, as well as in most of the large provincial towns. 
Those who are not acquainted with certain phases of London life, 
would hardly believe the immense amount of business done by the 
offices throughout the year, and for every class of society* It is 
very seldom they fail in ’the work they take in hand, and the chief 
reason of their success is, no doubt, the secrecy with which they con¬ 
duct their work. Did they care to do so, or were they careless of 
the interests of those who employ them, there is scarcely one of these 
inquiry offices which could not make the fortune of half-a-dozen 
4 society ’ papers by the personal and sensational paragraphs they 
could supply. But, if we can imagine such a thing possible, let 
us suppose one of these offices acting after the fashion of our London 
so-called Detective Police, and, so to speak, advertising their agents, 
or those who work for them, by~any peculiar style of dress, by any 
remarkable manner of walking. Were any of them insane enough 
to do such a thing, they might shut up their offices in a week, 
for most assuredly their business would be gone. But, on the other 
hand, if we had a Detective Police, the many and great obstacles 
which now attend any attempt to discover criminals and crime 
would disappear and become matters of the past, and London would 
no longer be the happy hunting-ground of the greatest scoundrels 
in Europe, 

So far I have only alluded to the detection of offences connected 
with taking the property of others. There is more than one kind 
of crime, however, which is greatly on the increase amongst us, 
and which ought to be very much more inquired into than it is 
at present. Authentic statistics of the number of deaths from 
unknown causes, of the bodies which are returned as 4 foun£ 
drowned,’ of the mysterious 4 sudden-deaths ’ of which no one seems 
to know anything certain, .would form a curious and instructive 
volume, which would astonish and startle not a few people who, 
because they do not notice, or perhaps never hear, what is going on 
beyond the circle in which they live, believe that all is well and 
must continue so. 

Again, what country, except perhaps jfo* United States, is there 
that can compare with England in the matter of financial crimes-^ 
joint-stock oompany swindles which ruin many and bring grist to the 
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mills of men for whom no punishment is ton severe ? How often, or 
rather how very seldom, do we see men mho have ruined others by 
the score in affairsof this kind brought to justice ?. Of this .kind 
there are crimes committed almost every day, which ought to meet 
- with punishments even more severe than are awarded to members of 
the 4 long fitfn * or 4 welshers.’ And to these we may add what are 
called political offences. Those who preach their doctrines by means 
of dynamite, and who try to frighten public men by, threats of 
murder, have now found a place amongst us. Hot long ago miscreant* 
of this stamp were unknown even in Ireland, but, once having found a 
footing in that country, seemed to have lost no time in coming to 
England. Who would have believed ten years ago, that in the year 
of grace 1883, Cabinet Ministers would have to be followed by plain¬ 
clothes officers, in order that they might be protected from possible 
murder? 

In a word, and to repeat the opinion stated at the beginning of 
this paper, we must take a new departure in all that appertains to 
the detection of crime. As yet, we cannot be said to have any means 
which can be depended upon to unravel even the most everyday cases 
of offence against either property or life. Neither crime nor criminals 
are the same as they were a quarter of a century ago. Both have 
kept pace with the age, and have brought to their assistance know¬ 
ledge, science, and practical experience of men and things. Our 
present detectives, such as they are, seem to have their time taken 
up with finding out public-houses where liquor is sold 4 after hours,’ 
or in spotting down grooms out of place who compare their betting 
books in the open street. But offences which endanger the lives of 
hundreds, or which cause great and dire misfortune to those who are 
robbed, go unpunished, because the perpetrators are undiscovered* 
This must be entirely changed if we wish or hope that persons and 
property are to be sacred amongst us. 

The opposition to establishing such a force as I have advocated will, 
whenever the Government takes the matter seriously in hand, no 
doubt be very great. But this will not last long. Englishmen have 
this good quality, more perhaps than any other people except their 
transatlantic cousins, that they are always open to conviction; and 
once they see that their opposition to any measure is ill-judged, they 
are as zealous to help as they were before to hinder.. There are 
men now alive who remember when the proposed establishment 
of a regular police force in London was looked upon with the greatest 
abhorrence, as being a step towards ruling England by means, of 
gendarmes, after the manner of the countries where despotism pre¬ 
vailed. In some of the files of newspapers printed fifty odd years ago, 
there are still to be seen denunciations of what was looked on by 
many people as the beginning of the end of our national liberty. 
The old-fashioned watchmen, or 4 Charlies,’ as they were called, were 
Vol. XIII.—No. 75. 3 F 
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declared to be all that could possibly be required for the protection 
of Mfe and property. Where is the man who would bow promulgate 
siieh opinions ? It will be very much the same when the authorities 
determine to establish a Detective Police Force that is worthy of the 
name, and can work as similar rnnploySs work in other countries. If the 
Government that happens to be in office when this ehang%takesplace is 
Conservative, it will be denounced by the Liberals; and in the event of 
its being Liberal, it will be roundly abused by the Conservatives. But 
after a time all this will cease, and men will wonder how the country 
in general, and London, as well as our other large towns, in particular, 
were content to remain so many years without any effectual means of 
detecting crime, or of discovering by whom offences against life and 
property had been committed; and where those likely to do so could 
be found* We must establish a body of men who will not only be 
able to bring murderers, rogues, and all enemies of order to 
justice; but who will also, in some considerable measure at any rate, 
have the knowledge how to bring into operation, so far as crime of 
all kinds is concerned, that prevention which is acknowledged to be 
better than cure. 


M. Laing Meason. 
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Whoever has once acquainted himself with the history of the tipes 
during which Isaiah lived must be struck with the dose connexion 
in which his first thirty-nine chapters mostly stand with that history. 
They are called forth by it and turn upon it. The prophet announces 
judgments and blessings to come, he delineates an ideal future; but 
the positive history with which he deals is the history passing before 
his eyes; the names, actors, and events are those of that history. Jle 
does not profess to exhibit the positive history of future centuries 

In the twenty-seven chapters which conclude the Book of Isaiah, 
and in certain chapters occurring amongst the first thirty-nine, this 
course of proceeding is changed. The names, actors, and events,are 
no longer contemporary with the prophet, like Ahaz, Hezekiah, the 
Assyrian invasion; or else ideal creations like Immanuel. No, they 
are actual names and events of a time more than one hundred and 
fifty years after Isaiah’s death,—Cyrus, the Medes and Persians, the 
fall of Babylon. Instead of insight profound indeed and most admir¬ 
able, but still natural, we have supernatural prediction. And this 
supernatural prediction was long thought to add much force and 
interest to Isaiah’s deliverances. How grand, says Bossuet, what a 
'convincing miracle, that the prophet should name Cyrus a century 
and a half before Cyrus appeared! 

Convincing, one may ask, of what? Of its being a miracle ; of 
its being, that is, something altogether out of one’s experience and 
contrary to it, something, therefore, baffling and bewildering. How 
are we furthered, what is really done for us, by Isaiah’s naming Cyrus, 
by his prophesying the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, by his saying, 

‘ Go up, 0 Blam 1 besiege, 0 Media!’ some hundred and sixty 
years, at least, before the Modes and Persians under Cyrus to# 
Babylon ? Just as much as would be done for us by Milton’s 
prophesied the disestablishment of the Irish Qhurcb by Mr. Olpdatciie, 
by his having cried, ‘ Go up, 0 Miall! besiege, 0 Henry Bichardl ’ 
some two hundred years before Mr. Gladstone and those ^ powerful 
and famous allies executed their achievement. as much and 

just as little. It would be made out that Milton iifud done some¬ 
thing quite out of all common experience, and contrary to it; we 

' 3 F 2 
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shouldbe astonished and puzzled, but not at all furthered. What 
furthers m is Milton’s greatness and sublimity, exhibited under con¬ 
ditions which are accessible to our experience. So with Isaiah, what 
furthers us is Isaiah’s insight and sublimity; and so far as these are 
shown under natural conditions we shall enjoy them most, tor as 
shown under preternatural conditions they can but astonish up 

People say : As a fact, supernatural predictions are not made, 
names of future actors in human affairs, details of future events, are 
not foreknown. And the conviction of this has led a great and 
ever-growing majority of serious critics to conclude that in our 
present Book of Isaiah the deliverances of two distinct prophets have 
got joined together;—the deliverances of one prophet whose centre 
was Jerusalem, and who had before his eyes the events of the year 
700 B.c. and of the half century preceding it, and of another prophet 
whose centre was Babylon, and who had before his eyes the events of 
a time one hundred and sixty years later. These critics have been 
led in the same way to attribute prophecies in the Book of Daniel, 
which were Supposed to come from a Daniel living at the time of the 
Babylonian Captivity, to a much later prophet. And with these 
critics I agree; and with that reading of experience which has led 
them to their conclusion. But what I now wish to insist on is some¬ 
thing different. I do not now urge that supernatural predictions are 
not, in fact, made, and that therefore we must separate the latter 
part of our Book of Isaiah from the earlier. What I urge is rather 
this: by separating the two prophets now joined together in our Book 
of Isaiah, and by letting each prophet deal with his own proper time, 
we enable ourselves to feel the Book not less deeply and fully, but 
more; we increase our enjoyment of it. 

But Isaiah, some one will say, arrange the Book how you will, 
does predict.—Not supernaturally. He predicts the discomfiture of 
Sennacherib as a contemporary of the first Napoleon might have 
predicted his failure in Kussia, or as Milton actually predicted 
disaster to the Church of England. But he does not predict the 
taking of Babylon any more than contemporaries of the first Napoleon 
predicted the taking of Sebastopol. He does not mention Cyrus, 
any more than Milton mentions Mr. Carvell Williams. Isaiah had 
indeed a sweep of vision, a depth of insight, far beyond Milton’s, and 
which cannot be too much reverenced; but they are not supernatural. 
If, when the Young Pretender was marching into England and alarm 
was at its height, some man like Butler (who in that same year 1745 
did in fact preach one of his wisest sermons) had said to the English 
Government ‘The danger from the Jacobites is nothing, it will pass 
away ; * but had then pointed to Ireland lying throttled in the gripe 
of the penal laws, and added, ‘ There is your danger! there you are 
accumulating trouble for yourselves in the future,’ he would have 
shown wonderful insight, indeed; insight which neither Butler nor 
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any man then living did actually show. But one cannot say that 
such a proof of illicit, bad it been given, would have been preter¬ 
natural. Well, the prophesying of Isaiahshows an insight of that 
rare stamp, but has nothing preternatural. Let us take his famous 
prophecy of Immanuel as an illustration. 

The reader will bear in mind my previous sketch of the situation 
of events when Isaiah had his meeting with Ahaz, the young king of 
Judah. Thft confederate kings of Syria and Ephraim, Rezin of Syria 
and Pekah son of Remaliah, have invaded Judah, and there is pameat 
Jerusalem. In the height of the panic, Isaiah goes to meet Ahaz 
with this message from the Eternal 1 u 

Take heed and, he quiet; fear not, neither he fainthearted for the two talk of 
these smoking firebrands, for the fierce anger of Rezin with Syria, and of the eon 
of Remaliah. 

Because Syria, Ephraim, and the son of Remaliah have taken evil counsel 
against thee, saying 

‘Let us go up against Judah, and vex it, and let us make a breach therein 
for us, and set a king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal —’ % 

Thus saith the Lord God: It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass. 

The threatened danger from Syria and Israel, then, is nothing; 
and the prophet bids Ahaz ask, if he likes, a sign that so it will prove 
to be. Ahaz, embarrassed with his formidable comforter, and having 
his own schemes in his head, replies that he will not presume to ask 
for a sign. Then Isaiah answers him :— . 

Hear ye now, 0 house of David! Is it a small thing for you to weary men, 
but will ye weary my God also ? 

Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign: Behold, the virgin shall 
conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. 

Milk-curd and honey shall he eat, when he shall know to refuse the evil and 
choose the good. 

For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the 
land shall be forsaken whose two kings make thee afraid. 

Before a child who is to be born a year hence, a child whose future 
mother is at this moment unmarried, shall have attained, says the 
prophet, to the age of reflexion and will, ‘shall know to refuse 
the evil and choose the good/ the dominions of the two dreaded 
enemies of Ahaz, the kings of Syria and Israel, shall be conquered 
and desolate. The prophet is speaking in the year 735 b.c. And in 
fact, whatever Ahaz might do or forbear to do, the conquest hy 
Assyria, within the next twelve or fifteen years, of the kingdoms Of 
Syria and Israel interposed between the northern conqueror ahd 
Judah, was a certainty. . 

Well, then, before Immanuel could reach adult, age, the lands 
of Syria and Israel should be forsaken. But twelve or fifteen years 

1 Isaiah, vii. , 

9 Probably a Syrian grandee, a favourite of the confederate kingsj whom they 
proposed to place on the throne of Judah. 
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&Mee£ wlten the child presently to he botil shaft hare inched 
’then ? hd:d£y he 

stef f feibw to fefhse the CvS'and cliuibUr f ' iAib ' r4 ^ 
plfh of the prophecy is here . ?1 It Was visible ehotigh fhatSyriaand 
Israel, which touched frontiers%ith the aggressire Hiilitary rnouarchy 
Of the Assyrians, Would be attacked and crushed by Ifc* % whs not so 
visible that Judah which lay bCydudVand which imagined itself in 
danger from Syria and Israel but* safe from Assyria, Wter really in 
danger from Assyria, not from Syria and Israel. 1 It was not so visible, 
yet a man of Isaiah’s insight might foresee it and prophesy it ; and 
so Isaiah did, as follows:— * t » 

The Eternal Bhall bring upon thee, end upon thy people, and upon thy father’s 
house, days that have not come, from the day that Ephraim departed from Judah:* 
even the king of Assyria. 

And it Bhall come to pass in that day, that a man shall nourish a young cow, 
and two sheep; > 

And it Bhall come to pass, for the abundance of milk that they shall give he 
shall eat curds; for milk-curd and honey shall every one eat that is left in the 
land. 

And on all hills that are digged with the mattock, thou shalt not come thither 
for foar of briers and thorns. 

That is to say, the land, over-run by enemies, shall return to a wild 
state,' agriculture shall be at an end, the inhabitants shall have to 
live on the produce of their herds and on wild honey. In Immanuel’s 
later life, however, the prophet afterwards adds, he shall reign in 
felicity with the remnant over a kingdom restored and glorious. 

: Such is really the prophecy to Ahaz. laterally and exactly it 
was not fulfilled. Of Immanuel we shall have occasion to speak 
later ; but it is clear that, within fifteen years from the prophecy to 
Ahaa, the time for Judah’s ruin had not yet arrived, that it did not 
arrive till more than a century afterwards, and that, when it did arrive, 
the agent of ruin was Babylon, not Assyria. It is also clear, on the 
Other hand, that with the ruin of Israel, in 721, that of Judah really 
began, Judah was directly in. the path of the northern conqueror, 
whether that conqueror called itself Babylon or Assyria, and Judah 
had aft the faults which conduct nations to their downfall* Isaiah put 
the slato too near of what he foresaw, as prophets are apt to do; but 
he showed a profound and just insight into the inevitable future 
course of events,, and his prophecy was substantially true although 
not trpe exactly and .preteroaturally. 

Such, then, is the characteristic of the prophet whom we, call 
Isaiah of Jerusalem. It is his characteristic to deal ,with the bistory 
passing before his eyes„and to show his insight by seising that history’s 
tendency and sure issue. His regards are on Jerusalem in the 
latter JMf of the eighth century before Christ; as the regards of the 

* Since the separation of Israel from Judah in Rehobohm’s time. 
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prophet who fellows him, in the last twenty^ven chapters of our 
Book of Isaiah, are on Babylon about & hundred amisixiyyear s later. 
The younger prophet has several differences distinguishing him from 
the older. The younger prophet has more copiousness* pathos, and 
unction than his predecessor; he has less fire,eaea:gy, and coucentra-r 
tiou. He is "much more general, and he engages in outpourings for 
which the stress of matter and of exposition allows his predecessor 
hardly any room. These are in themselves reasons for separating the 
two prophets and for reading each by himself. But a reason far more 
decisive is supplied by the incomparably greater effectiveness which 
each will be found to acquire when read in connexion with his own 
time. So incomparably greater does the effectiveness of the eider 
prophet, in especial, become when he is so read, that the reader who 
imagined himself to know Isaiah previously will be astonished and 
charmed ; he will feel that he now really knows him for the first time, 
so new will be his sense of this great prophet’s beauty and power. 

In the last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah we are in 
another world from the world of the first part. The centre, as I 
have already said, is Babylon, not Jerusalem ; the posture of events, 
the state of the world, is quite different. Above all, the prophet’s 
ideal helper, saviour, and restorer, is different. With the original! 
Isaiah he is a prince of the house of David, a Rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, a Branch of the Eternal beautiful and glorious, smiting the 
earth with the rod of his mouth and with the breath of his lips 
slaying the wicked. With the prophet of the last twenty-»seven 
chapters he is the Servant whom man despiseth, whom the people 
abhorreth, the servant of tyrants, who strives not, nor cries, nos? causes 
his voice to be heard in the street. The ideal has been transformed. 

Nbw, to my mind it seems a more impressive thing* as it is 
certainly a more natural thing, that the later ideal should have, 
developed itself, with the change of time and circumstances, out of 
the former, and should have come from a later prophet, than that 
both ideals should have proceeded from one and the same prophet. 
However, it may be contended, pursuant to the old fashion of ex-* 
plaining these things, that Isaiah in a preternatural way foresaw the 
state of the world a hundred and fifty years after his own death, 
and himself transformed Ida Messianic ideal accordingly. Religious 
people* for the most part* are agreed to say that they are edified by a, 
belief of this sort; for my part, I am simply bewildered by Sfc- .But» 
still, on this supposition, the later matter is at least kept separgfce 
from the earlier, the two are not jumbled up together* At, the end 
of the thirty-ninth chapter there is a pause, and then .(though with¬ 
out one of those prefaces which the original feaishwaa accustomed 
in a transition ef this kind to employ) the Bahyloni&a Isaiah begins 
Themarch of the work, as regards order, is at least arijstacelly natuiuV 
if we admit this supposition. But who cau suppose that a writer of 
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Mij^g genius, whether hehad supernatural prevision or notywould ever 
Mire so perverted the march of his work,have so spoiled it artistically, 
a| to thrust in suddenly, without any connexion at all, the thhrtefenth 
chapter and the chief part of the chapter following, about Babylon 
and the death of Belshazzar, in the midst of chapters relating entirely 
to Assyria and to a history nearly two hundred years before 
Belshazzar’s; and then again abruptly to return, towards the end of the 
fourteenth chapter, to Assyria and the history of the eighth century 
before Christ? The supernatural itself is less bewildering than a 
supposition like this, and to read Isaiah in so perverse an arrange¬ 
ment greatly impairs one’s enjoyment of him. 

But how, then, did the two or more prophets get joined together ? 
To understand this, we must keep in mind that the Book of Isaiah 
did not assume its present shape until the time of Ezra, two hundred 
and fifty years after the date of the original Isaiah, and nearly a 
hundred years after the fall of Babylon. Ezra edited the sacred 
books; and even critics like Delifczsch, who claim unity of authorship 
for the whole Book of Isaiah, admit that there were interpolations in 
^e' books edited by Ezra. Now, in our Book of Isaiah itself there is 
ohe s interpolation so remarkable, that Delitzsch singles it out and en¬ 
larges upon it. At the beginning of the thirty-sixth chapter it is 
said that 4 in the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah Sennacherib king 
df Assyria came up against all the defenced cities of Judah.’ But we 
know that Sennacherib’s invasion took place in the year 701 B.C.,and 
that this year was not the fourteenth year of Hezekiah but the twenty- 
third or twenty-fourth. In the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters 
comes the account of Hezekiah’s sickness and of Merodach Baladan’s 
embassy to him to congratulate him on his getting well. Now, the 
fourteenth year of Hezekiah is quite right as the year of Hezekiah’s 
sickness, for his reign was twenty-nine years long, and he reigned 
fifteen years after his sickness. It is also quite admissible as the 
year of the embassy of Merodach Baladan, who at that time was 
in revolt against Sargon and in special need of Hezekiah’s friendship. 
Therefore, while certainly the narrative iu the thirty-sixth chapter, as 
this narrative stood originally, cannot have begun with assigning for its 
events the date of the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, the narrative iu the 
thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters may perfectly well have begun 
in that manner, for this narrative relates events earlier by ten or twelve 
years than the events of the other. But Hezekiah’s sickness and 
Merodach Baladan’s embassy were required by the arranger in Ezra’s 
time to stand last, in order to form the transition to the Babylonian 
prophecies of the last part of the Book. The narratives, therefore, 
Were transposed, and the date was transferred to the beginning of 
ths& narrative which now stood first, although for that narrative it is 
clearly Inadmissible. Delitesch himself receives this explanation of 
the erroneous date as necessary, and it is evidence of an arrangement 
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of contents, at tiisp first authoritative editing of the Book of Isaiah, 
actually taking place ;- an arrangement moreor less plausible, but 
erroneous* * ,-v : % • •*• 

Plausible iiwae,at a time when no man doubted but that a 
prophet was, above all, one who utters supernatural predictions, and 
when the tales of due sequenee and ordinance for a work of genius 
might indeed move the maker of it himself, but were certainly not 
likely to trouble bis arrangers. # Isaiah had left his sublime deliver¬ 
ances to fructify in the minds of his disciples. One disciple, 
separated by three or four generations from the master, but living 
constantly with his prophecies and nourished upon his spirit* pro¬ 
duced at the crisis of Babylon’s fall a prophecy of Israel’s restoration 
as immortal as Isaiah’s own. This disciple named not himself. 
Whether he intended his work to become joined with Isaiah’s, and to 
pass among men with the authority of that great name, we cannot 
know. But his contemporaries joined the disciple’s work to the 
master’s, and by Ezra’s time the conjunction was established* 

It was a conjunction which that age might readily make. The 
younger prophet, as I have before said, is without some of the 
qualities of the elder; he is more given to generalities and out¬ 
pouring. Above all, by his time it had become evident, that the 
Prince of the house of David, the royal and victorious Immanuel, 
whose birth Isaiah announced to he imminent, whose childhood 
should witness the chastisement of Ephraim, whose youth the visita¬ 
tion of Judah, but who in his manhood should reign in righteousness 
over a restored and far-spreading kingdom of the chosen people,—-that 
this Immanuel’s date was put too soon, and that the characters 
assigned to him required, I will not Bay some change, but some 
addition. Isaiah himself, however, had given the sign and uttered 
the word on which, for this addition, the insight of his successor 
seized. ‘The meek? Isaiah in his picture of the ideal future had 
said, ‘ shall increase their joy in the Eternal, and the poor among men 
shall rejoice in the Holy One of Israel.’ 4 The word was here given. 
Possessing himself of it, the disciple of Immanuel’s prophet fixed the 
new ideal of the Servant , despised and rejected of men, but anointed 
and sent ‘ to preach good tidings unto the meek.’ 5 This stricken 
Servant’s work is the condition of the victorious Immanuel’s reign, 
and must' precede it. The Jewish nation could not• receive the 
transformed ideal. Jesus, Christianity, the destruction of Judaism, 
were necessary to its triumph; but the unknown propheiof the 
Babylonian Captivity bad announced it. Manmieti pdmiA&unt 
terram. * 

Hie Jewish nation, I say, could not receive the rmw ideah Yet it 
could not but be profoundly stirred and transported % this ideal’s un¬ 
known promulgator, although without truly comprehending him. 

« fcaMvaocix* 19. • Isaiah, lxi., 1. 
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Ii could mot but fed the spirit rad powerof laoiahin hisdisciple; 
game invristih^^ 

iimmmm puissance of faith rad joy. Isaiah was his insurer atmongthe 
jjrt$fcefc8,Mg parent -source, Ms only equal $ the erajmnuri^ the 
disciplewith the marira aarily feUmed*- Vu-. ; « : 

- ■ Besides this great prophecy of Israel's restoration offer the fell 
ofBabylon, other shorter prophecies of a similar date were in circu¬ 
lation. Whether they proceed from th^ sametanfehor as the great pro¬ 
phecy which fills the last twenty-geveh chapters of the Book of Isaiah 
cannot be determined with certainty; What is certain is, that even 
those which do not manifestly give their own date yet lend them¬ 
selves to the circumstances of the younger prophet’s time better than 
to those of his predecessors time; that they do not suit, but mar, the 
plan of composition which appears to govern the original Isaiah’s 
Book; «and that they have, besides, those characters of generality and 
of outpouring which mark, as has been already said, the disciple 
rather than the original Isaiah. We shall find that their effect is 
felt best if we read them as subsidiary to the great prophecy which 
ends the Book, rad as, like that pTophecy, the work of a prophet 
formed upon Isaiah but living amid other events and a century and 
a half later, a prophet whose centre was Babylon, and who may most 
fitly be called Isaiah of Babylon, as the original Isaiah, whose centre 
was Jerusalem, may be called Isaiah of Jerusalem* The shorter and 
isolated prophecies had, like the great prophecy of Israel’s restoration 
which now end® our Book of Isaiah, the Isaian eloquence, the Isaian 
spirit and power. They, too, associated themselves in men’s minds 
and affections with the original Isaiah’s work, and the arrangers in 
Ezra’s time finally incorporated them with it. But as they placed 
the great Babylonian prophecy at the end, where Merodach Baladan’s 
embassy afforded a natural transition to it, so they placed the 
isolated prophecies in the connexion which they thought most 
natural for them. One division of the original Isaiah’s prophecies 
consisted of burdens, nr oracular sentences of doom, pronounced 
against different nations. Among these burdens was placed the 
isolated prophecy having for its title The Burden of Bakyhmh and 
celebratingNKe death of Belshazzar.* Another division of prophecies: 
consisted pronounced upon a number of n&tions^and here 

■mm inserted those other single prophecies of the Babylonianepoch 
for which insertion was desired, and which seemed to find here their 
own rubric and their most suitable place. ■ ^ ^ 

Some change of arrangement, then, is forced upra us by regard 
to possibility, to probability, to the genius and art of the .rather 
with whom we have to* * deal. We have to detach from Isaiah of 
Jrirarirai the great prophecyofrestoration which filk the last 

! * 23. “ Chapter xxi., HiS, is of like date/aia its‘j&ra is 

due to the sutfe cause, ' ? 
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twenty-seven ohaptess. W»‘ have to diseogag from him, and to 
rtdd to ‘ ctohttiitotoitK the Testoratton £repheey, ’several shorter 
sii!igle v i>r 0 phe 6 i«!B which are intermingled wfth Biad&h% : prophecies in 
thefirat thfrty^^ To tbe&e'te we may 

give names fromtheir subject-matter. * 'Taken te 
tfaefrr&to itand inwttrjElfcto these prophec^e* asf&BtJWs &~-The 
of Babyion 23) • fh» fftont dMgpitmfc 

-FaiZ (xxi., 1 - 1 0); Bays of Rdwvn '(xxiv.-xarfii<^ Edom 

and hrad (icxxiv., xxacv.> Itead where^ they new ^twi^ithese 
prophecies interrupt the natural and impressive march -of Isaiah’s 
work, throw the attentive reader out, confuse and obstrttetour under¬ 
standing and our enjoyment. Removing them from 1 ^e |dftoe ilhere 
they now stand, and reading them in another connexion, we are 
enabled to enjoy much more these prophecies themselves, and to enjoy s 
much more^ aiso, the original Isaiah thus disengaged from them, 

' Re-arrangement to this extent may be called necessary* fine’s 
first impulse naturally is to receive a book as it comes to us, and 
from all unsettlement of it one is averse. But we have to git over 
this natural conservatism in the present case, because so mueir more 
embarrassment to our understanding is created, so much more cheek 
given to our full enjoyment of Isaiah, by rejecting all re-arrangement 
than by accepting it. Mr. Cheyne, who was formerly inclined to 
follow Ewald in all his temerities, but who in his recent edition of 
Isaiah shows a moderation which, like his learning, deserves cordial 
acknowledgment—Mr. Cheyne seems now disposed to leave Who Ming 
of Babylon and The First Vision in the connexion where inour 
Bibles they stand. He still sees that prophets do not supematmrally 
mention names and circumstances of events produced longafter their 
time* He knows that if Isaiah of Jerusalem wrote The King of 
Babylon and The First Vision, then the subject of these prophecies 
cannot be Belshazsar and the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. He is 
disposed to think, however, that the prophecies may possibly relate 
to the rising, to Jargon’s time, of Merodach Baladan against Assyria, 
and that they may be left, therefore] to stand with the coutemporury 
prophedea ofleaiah. But a greater shook tic given toour sense of 
probability and possibility, our enjoyment is more spoiled, by having 
to dissociate the exhortation to Elam and Media from the Mcdo- 
Persian troops of Cyrus and to think it fortuitous^ byhawbagto 
dissociate the splendid ‘proverb against the king of Babybon^^fipom 
the epoch-making death of Belshazzar and to * conne^it'W^^ 
unknown incident of an obscure strisggle, than by i«idta^*tls»^two 
prophecies away from Isaiah and* attributing them to zi younger 
prophet. So, too] with Edom andIsrmd^ of 

Return* Some disturbance and ebook hy* 

meddling with the traditional arrangement, &^l by removiUgthese 
prophecies from the place where they stand new. But nevertheless 
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much more in gained than lost by doing ft. Thtof suit the history 
century before Christ so much better than that ef the 
eighty they are so much less effective where they stand now than 
inconnexion with Babylon’s fall and the conquests Of Cyrus, their 
very generality, which makes it not impossible to assign them to the 
eighth century, is so alien to the method of the original ISaiah, that 
the balance of effect, the balance of satisfaction, the balance of 
enjoyment, is decisively in favour of removing; them. 

But tradition ought to go for something, and we should respect 
it where we can. If, in order to enjoy fully a great work, it is 
necessary, on the one hand, to have our sense of order and possibility 
satisfied, so also is it necessary for our enjoyment, on the other hand, 
that we should read our text with some sense of security. We are so 
constituted by nature that our enjoyment of a text greatly depends 
upon our having such a sense of security. This law of our nature 
Ewald totally disregards* No one can read Ewald’s Isaiah with a 
sense of security. Ewald was a man of genius, he deeply felt Isaiah’s 
grandeur himself, and he admirably helps us to feel it deeply too. 
But he was violent and arbitrary. He alters the text, striking things 
out when they do not suit him, and inserting things of his own where 
he thinks they will be an improvement. Above all, be re-arranges 
the Book of Isaiah from one end to the other, and literally turns it, 
as the saying is, inside out. He is supremely confident in his oWn 
perception and judgment. He will tell you how many different 
prophets we hear speaking in the Burden of Moab> how many they 
are, and of what date each of them is, and exactly where each of 
them leaves off and the other begins. Like other critics of his school, 
like the professors of the so-called higher criticism generally, after 
producing reasonings which do really prove that a thing might have 
been so and so, he then jumps straight to the conclusion that they 
prove that so and so it must have been. Often and often one feels 
Ewald to be brilliant, ingenious, impassioned, profound, but not in 
the least convincing; and one reads his Isaiah with a disturbed and 
uneasy sense of its being a fantastic Isaiah, one reads it without 
security. Ibis is, as I have already said, a great drawback upon 
one’s pleasure. It is a drawback to which the solid English reader 
is especially sensible,—and the English reader, I think, is right. But 
whether he is right or not, the drawback id strongly felt. Lowth’s rash¬ 
ness in emendation has prevented his great services in the promotion 
of a better understanding of Isaiah from being widely useful, Lowth 
was a bishop of the Church of England, a Hebraist, and a man of 
fixm taste and accomplishments. He had the qualifications and the 
authority requisite for propagating in England a truer understanding 
of Isaiah, but one cannot say that he has done it. He failed to do 
it because of the liberties he allowed himself to take with his author. 
Lovers of their Bible, such as the English, desire, in reading their 
Isaiah, to read him with a sense of security. 
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All meddlingwiththe letter itself of the text is in my opinion un¬ 
desirable. The ease is one where the feeling that liberty is taken with 
the text does more damage than any amendment of the text can do 
good. There has been suggested a brilliant emendation to a passage 
in the twenty-third chapter: to read, at the thirteenth terse, ‘ Behold 
the land of the (kmcutnitesj instead of ‘ Behold the land of the Ghal- 
decme.’ I would resist the temptation of making it, in tolerable sense 
can be got out of the reading Chaldean s, and when once we begin to 
change the text for the sake of bettering, as we thiak^ the sense, 
where are we to stop ? Again, in an important passage of theeeWMith 
chapter the text, as it stands, has something embarrassing. $ For the 
head of Syria is Damascus, and the head of Damascus is Bezm ^ and 
within threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken^ that it be 
not a people ; and the head of Ephraim is Samaria, and the bead of 
Samaria is Remaliah’s son. If ye will not beHeve, surely ye shall 
not be established.’ 7 Ewald urges that the words, ‘And within 
threescore and fire years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be not a 
people,’ are superfluous, and that afterwards one expects the words, 
‘ But the head of Judah is Jerusalem, and the head of Jerusalem is 
Jehovah ; ’ and he boldly omits the former sentence and inserts the 
latter. Many editors who do not follow the example of his boldness 
so far as to insert the new words of Ewald’s own invention* yet go so 
far with him as to strike out the words which he condemns as super¬ 
fluous. But it is better, I think, to get out of the existing text 
what meaning can be got out of it, than to create the sense of inse¬ 
curity which comes when the reader perceives the text to be treated 
with licence. 

The same respect for existing facts, the same dread of the fan¬ 
tastic, which should govern us in dealing with the actual text of the 
prophecies of Isaiah, should govern us, also, in dealing with their re¬ 
arrangement. Some re-arrangement there must be; this, I think, 
has been proved and must be admitted. The balance of enjoyment in 
reading these prophecies, even the balance of security in reading them, 
is in favour of it. The existing fact goes, after all, for something. 
The Book of Isaiah comes to us in an arrangement which it has had 
ever since Ezra’s time. Probably the Book must before Ezra’s time 
have already had its present arrangement in great part, since that is 
the most natural reason which we can suppose for Ezra’s adopting it. 
Portions engaged with the names and events of a history ^bmg 
posterior to that history with which Isaiah was engaged* wo are com- 
pelled to tljjhkan appendage to the original Book, or insertions in it. 
But what remains, when these portions are reoaoved, is the original 
Book of Isaiah. At all events, it is safest to us now to treat it as 
such. We do well, when we pass to the body of prophecies concerned 
with the history with which Isaiah was engaged* to take the text as it 
stands, the arrangement &b it stands, the history as it stands. Some 

r Isaiah, vii., 8, 9. 
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mitka suppose an invasion of Judaea by>Saigic^^ tells 

rowtfeiag? others transfer the opening chapter toibe middle, of 
theBook, because the history with which the second and following 
ehapfcers deal seems anterior to the history implied in the first 
chapter Bargon mof hare invaded Judaea; the first chapter may 
have originally stood in the middle of the Book, Bu& it is net 
necessary to our adequate understanding of the Book to admit either 
Conjecture, while to adapt the Book to such conjectures is fatal to all 
secure enjoyment of it. We make it something fantastic, and it 
loses power over us. v ■■ . .r.-..' 

Until w© come to the thirty-Bixth chapter, at any rate, there is no 
difficulty in receiving the arrangement of the original Isaiah’s 
prophecies mainly as it now stands. It is evident that they were 
uttered at different times; but we shall read them most naturally and 
with most satisfaction if we conceive them to have been collected in 
their present arrangement by Isaiah himself, in his . old age, and at 
the moment when his influence was highest, shortly after the discom- 
fiture of Sennacherib. The Book falls into several groups or divi¬ 
sions,-—divisions quite independent, of course, of the actual distribution 
into chapters, which comes to us not from Jewish antiquity at all but 
from the Catholic Middle Age, The first chapter, however, is one of 
the real divisions into which the Book falls. It is a Prelude, an 
introductory piece opening the way and striking the tone for all which 
follows, and establishing the point of view from which Isaiah, about 
the year 700 B.C., wished the series of his prophecies to be read and 
the history of the preceding half century to be regarded. Then comes 
a division to which we may give for title one of the headings here 
employed by our Bibles, Calamities coming upon Judah* This 
prophecy (occupying chapters ii.~v. in our Bibles) belongs to the time 
of Jbtham, and of Isaiah’s early career, when Jewish society was to 
outward view still prosperous. What follows next, the Vision, is ex¬ 
actly the sixth chapter in our vers|pn, as the Prehide is exactly the 
first. The Vision dates from a yet earlier time than the prophecy in 
Jotham’s reign, and marks the outset of Isaiah’s career, his call to deal 
witb the state of things declared in the prophecy preceding. After 
the Vision comes a group of prophecies to which we may most fitly 
give ihe great name of Immanuel. Occupying chapters viL^xii. in 
our Bibles, they date from the reign of Ahaz and from the invasion of 
Judah fey the kings of Syria and Israel; they set forth Isaiah’s view of 
this crisis, and of the future to follow it After Immanuel comes a 
division of prophecies best designated by Isaiah’s own term, the 
Hardens ; a series of oracular sentences of doom upon the nations 
engaged in making the history which the prophet had before his eyes. 
Hertt#*s has been already said, the Burden of Babylon was in Ezra’s 
time inserted. The original Burdens of our Isaiah begin with the 
twenty-fourth verse of the fourteenth chapter, and with a sentence 
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of doom They extend through :he nine chapters 

which in ow BihW follow, but aniasortion has to be disengaged 
from them, the Burdmof the Desert of ike Sm, orfirst vision of the 
foil of Babylon, m chapter 21. 8 Between the Mm^ms and the 
succeeding division of prophecies, the TFoes^ ceinea an insertion 9 
conceived Jn the spirit of these divisions, but with Jar gsaatergener- 
ality, and pointing, so far as amidst this generality we can at all 
make out clearly the times and events indicated* to a later era, the 
era of Cyrus. The Woes (this title again, like that of rdrnis, 

is supplied by a dominating phrase of Isaiah’s own using), Uw°ffi&es, 
of which the purport is sufficiently explained by the name, extend 
from the beginning of our twenty-eighth chapter to the end of four 
thirty-third. They are followed by another insertion, 10 of like cha¬ 
racter with the insertion which introduces them, andwhick should, 
like that, be separated from them. This insertion occupies two 
chapters, the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth. * 

For the division which follows, the natural title is Sermack&rib, 
since that personage is the main subject of it. This division contains 
one of Isaiah’s noblest prophecies, which, together with the history ac¬ 
companying it, is repeated in the Book of Kings with but slight varia¬ 
tion. I have already noticed the demonstrable error of date which 
occurs at the outset. Undoubtedly Isaiah never assigned Sennacherib’s 
invasion of Judah to the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah. We have 
seen how this error was probably caused, and that it shows later ar¬ 
rangers to have been busy with this part of the book. Shall we, with 
Ewald and others, retain of this division only Isaiah’s famous prophecy 
in answer to the threatenings of Sennacherib, and put aside the Test 
altogether? We know indeed from the Book of Chronicles that 
Isaiah wrote history, and the historical style of the division in ques¬ 
tion is worthy of him. On the other hand, it is difficult to conceive 
so great a master of effect concluding such a whole, as thatwhichhe 
had formed out of the combined series of prophecies hitherto 
enumerated, with a mixed division such as Sennacherib. It is diffi¬ 
cult ; and moreover, in order to admit it, we must further suppose 
that Isaiah finally arranged his Book of prophecies, not about 700 b.c., 
when he was seventy years old, but after the death of Sennacherib in 
680 B.C., when Isaiah was ninety* For the murder of Sennaoherib by 
Ms sons is mentioned in the thirty-seventh chapter* To suppose aU 
this is to suppose things by no means likely; and their improbab^ity, 
joined to the error in date at the outset, may well xnake uSirsg^ixl 
with suspicion Isaiah’s authorship of this division mawhoMBtill 
it is not absolutely impossible that this part too.should fee Ms, that 
at ninety years of age he should have arranged his prophecies with 
this Sermadherib to conclude them, and that the error M -date at the 

» Verse 1-10. • Named by me, in a preceding page, Days of Return. 

10 Named by me Mom, and Israel. 
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beginning, together with a transposition of the matters recorded 
should afterwards have crept in. There Senitaaherib now st&ndsinthe 
Booh of Imiah, and it is cot absolutely impossible that Isaiah should 
hare himself put it there ; at any rate we have no more fitting 
place to which we may move it, it belongs to his time, it deals with 
the men and events of his age, and not with those of (the age of 
Babylon’s fall. It is best to accept it provisionally where it stands, 
and to let it conclude the Book of the original Isaiah. With the 
fortieth chapter we pass to another age and world from his, and to 
prophecies which will not be attributed to him by any one who has 
been enabled to understand rightly the original Isaiah and his line 
of prophecy. 


Thus, then, I have attempted to answer as clearly and fairly as I 
could my own question : How may we best enjoy Isaiah ?—To sum 
up the results reached. First, we must respect, not in profession 
only, but in deed and in truth, the wording and rhythm of the old 
version. Such change as the change of, ‘ Therefore saith the Lord, 
the Lord of hosts, the mighty One of Israel,’ 11 into, f Therefore this is 
the utterance of the Lord, Jehovah of Hosts, the Hero of Israel,’ is 
not to be thought of. In passages of this kind, indeed, the old 
version needs no change at all. Often it needs change, but no great 
change. ‘ Before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose 
the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her 
kings.’ 12 This is intelligible, but it departs too far from the original. 
It deserves, however, no such total subversion as that which 
Mr. Cheyne inflicts : ‘Before the boy shall know how to reject the 
evil and choose the good, deserted shall the land become, at the two 
kings whereof thou art horribly afraid .’ Sometimes the old version 
is not even intelligible. ‘ Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation 
scattered and peeled, to a people terrible from their beginning 
hitherto; a nation meted out and trodden down, whose land the 
rivers have spoiled 1 13 Or again, in a more celebrated passage: 
‘ Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such as was in her vexation, 
when at the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulun and the 
land of Naphtali, and afterward did more grievously afflict her by the 
way of the sea, beyond Jordan, in Galilee of the nations.’ 14 Passages 
like these miss at present the right sense of the original entirely, 
and they must be reconstructed so far as to enable them to give it. 
But even this reconstruction maybe effected without loss of the 
present fine rhythm and fine diction of these passages, and must be 
so effected, if Isaiah is to be enjoyed. 

Secondly, we must know the historical situation which Isaiah had 
before hica to deal with, and we must keep it present to our minds. 
By so doing we shall much increase our enjoyment of this greatest of 

11 Isaiah, i., 24. 

u Isaiah, xviii., 2. 


“ Isaiah, vii, 16. 
u Isaiah, ix., 1. 
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the prophets,tlie o€ Isai^V ow 

pope«fttf and characteristic lino of prophecy, wiilhwg^^ enbimed 
if, thirdly, wo separate from ike Book JbMi£^^4N^ * now 

appended to it aodse*©^ short works now mixedupwithit; wad if 
' we then, dkregarding tke division into cbaptervr^^ m®mm% 
as onecomlgned whole, made up of seven successive pieces as follows: 
Prelude, Calamities for Judah , Vision, Immanuel, TheBurdms, 
The Woes, Sennacherib* 

Something I promised to say of the Inal scope of IssM^s Mms 
and Isaiah's prophecy f and as to their real significance and grea&ness. 
And here I am come to the end of my space without bavingbeen 
yet able to treat this momentous matter ! But whoever will read, as 
a whole, the Book of Isaiah which I have just been proposing for his 
adoption, will certainly be in a position to judge for himself the 
scope of Isaiah’s prophecy. Yet something I would willingly say on 
this subject; it is so great and so fascinating. Perhaps at a future 
time I may return to it. 

Even now, however, let me, before quitting these prophecies, in* 
dicate the cause of their extraordinary and tragic impressiveness. Ifc 
lies in the sense of inexorable fatality which attends and pervades them. 
Their whole scope, their whole significance, does not lie in this fatality; 
very far from it. But their extraordinary impressiveness' is due to 
this fatality. Fatality is deeply tragic, and what is deeply tragic is 
overwhelmingly impressive. On no mimic scene, with no legendary 
or past personages, was this fatality exhibited by Isaiah; he had to 
exhibit it pervading tbe actual bistory of his country, and the person¬ 
ages involved in it were bis contemporaries and himself. Nothing 
could save Judah but the conversion of the Jewish people; and this 
conversion was impossible. Nothing could free Isaiah from the mission 
to preach this conversion, to preach the certainty of ruin without it; 
and nothing that he could say could make him believed. No eloquence, 
no energy, no iteration, could make him believed; and he knew it. 
This it is which makes him the most tragic of prophets or poets. 

At the outset of his career, in his vision of institution in the year 
that king Uzziah died, Isaiah heard the voice of the Lord saying:— 

Go, and tell this people: Hear ye indeed^but understand not ; and see ye 
indeed, bat perceive not. 

Make tke heart of this people gross, and make their ears heavy, ami shattheir 
eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with tlieir ears, and andex«itw4 t Wh^ji 
their heart, and convert, and be healed. 

Isaiah asks, < Lord, how long ? ’ and the answer is 

Until the cities be wasted without inhabitant, and the bonsai without and 
the land be utterly desolate; 

And the Eternal have removed men far away, and^here te a gtSat forsaking in 
the midst of the land.** 

“ I*dih f vL t 8-12. 
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. n***-*» roara later when InUAb bsd run & t when 

a^SSInvasiJn was imminent, and 

.SSSi. ■fsfwy.'r 

* Kind je your eyes,’ he cries out to his own to ^ ^ 

and its common people, to ite learned and its unlearned alike- 

Blind ye your eyes, grow Wind! They are drunken, but not tithwine ; they 

^r^r^ut upon youths spirit «£***«* >■* 

sealed, which men deliver to one that k learned, saying, Bead this, I prey thee, 

btokTdelivered to him that is not learned, saying, Read this, I praty 

^^“the^rslr^raemuch as this people dr.w -»ri«, 
their mouth and with their Ups do honour me, hut have removed their heart 
from me, and their fear toward me is taught by the precept ofmen . 

Therefore, behold, X will proceed to do a marvellous work among this people, 
even ^marvellous w’ork J a wonder ; for the wisdom of thmr wise men shall 

-perish, ana the understanding of their prudent men Bhall disappear. 

True, Isaiah had, to console him, the prospect of the Branch and 
the Remnant, of the reign of Immanuel and the saints. He put his 
Immanuel too’eoon, indeed, by seven centuries. He P^ ^ mg^ of 
Immanuel and the saints too soon by far more than seven cent " le ’ 
for it is not come about even yet. Men, as has been truly said, are 
for anticipating things;’ even great prophets ‘ are for a ^ioipating 
things.’ To the perversities of the day we must oppose not a change 
to appeap to-morrow, but, as Goethe Bays, gross* 

Maltm, the movement and upshot of history on a vast scale. Isaiah 
SZXmanuel and the reign of saints. he had frith in to«n, he 
established the ideal of them for ever; the movement and *P*ot of 
history has in part brought his immortal prophecy true already, and 
will reveal its accomplishment more and more. We do well to hold 
St the animating belief that in nothing will the prophecy of thw 
sublime seer finally fril, in nothing can it crnne short. To^Isa^ 
too, the belief in its certain accomplishment was animating. 

Start*!'!>„»««, 1* to «» 

have to speak to one’s own generation and yet to know that one freaks 
in vain 1 to see the politics and society of one’s contemporaries* tosee 
them and to be taking part in them, and all the «U*4* j*"[ 
they me inevitably doomed to perish! Of this tragedy 
Isaiah was full. It fills his prophecy likewise, and 

pressive and affecting it makes it. ‘Woeisme, e®*™®aeentoeldng, 

aidst of a people of unclean lips •, for mine eyes have seen toe King, 
. tfel^rd of ^ ; . 

' « Isaiah, xzix.| ■' ^ 'W*-. 
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SHALL WE RE TAIN THE MARINES $ 

Amidst the vast changes in war and warfare that have taken plooe 
during the last quarter of a century, the question has often arisen 
whether the Royal Marines shall be retained as a part of the armed 
force of England. Are they an antiquated and useless force ? Must 
they disappear with Brown Bess, smooth-bores, and three-deckers ? 
This threat of disestablishment, ever impending, can have but a bad 
effect, not only on the Royal Marines themselves, but also on the 
Royal Navy, of which they are at present an important branch. ; It 
is surely time now that some decision should be arrived at : first, 
whether they should continue to exist; next, if they are to exist, 
whether their services are now employed to the best advantage. 

The general reader in the present day appears to take a great 
interest in the affairs of the Army and Navy. Men of all political 
opinions agree on one question undoubtedly: that we should be per¬ 
fectly prepared to defend ourselves; and that the best defence is to 
be prepared for offence. Now, the Royal Marines perform no uniixh- 
portant part in our defences; their existence and training is no mere 
departmental question, but a national and imperial policy ; in which 
at the present moment the efficiency of the Navy, our first defence, is 
involved. The Marines are now the first reserve of the Navy, and, 
with the Coastguard, form the only reserve to be depended on to em¬ 
bark by telegraph at a first sudden outbreak of war. The Royal Naval 
Reserve would be invaluable afterwards, during tbe continuance of 
war; but half of that force would be certainly absent at its first out¬ 
break, and the available half at home would be probably half-trained. 
Now, the Marines are admirably trained,; the First Lord of the Ad* 
miralty, in one of bis speeches of last year, stated that their training 
left nothing to be desired: they are, therefore, an important item of 
our present armed force; and, even at their present reduced numbers, 
form a considerable portion of the fighting men of the Navy. 
pure blue-jackets of the Navy amount to about 19,000; 
admirable in every respect, and no doubt are more thahworth the vast 
expense of their education, instruction, and training; bu&tkfe ifcfoltwpfl 
costlydbree, without a substantM reserve, would meltawaylike snow 
in summer before the fierce blaxe of a great naval war* There em 
about 17 ,O 0 O m«n insthe Naval Reserve. The Coastguard men number 
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1 0 4,000 on shore and at hand ; all weM-trained* The 
■ffidj® Marines are now reduced to 12,000, of which 2,000 areartiilery- 
xnen—perfectly trained gunners by sea and land-—and 9^400 infkntry, 
who are trained in naval gunnery. 

Of this Marine Force about one-half is usually serving afloat. 
There remains, therefore, the half of it—subtracting min andoffioers 
required for instruction and administration, as a reserve for the Navy, 
—roughly 1,000 artillerymen and 4,000 infantry. 

Among all the changes in war and warlike weapons of the 
last few years, there has been no greater revolution and upturn of 
all preconceived notions than in war-ships and their armament* The 
revolution still continues ; and, possibly, greater changes are yet to 
come. That which can alone be stable amidst all this instability is 
the perfect training and discipline of the men who compose the crews 
of these ships. The ships are now mere fighting-machines, in which 
most of the heavy labour is performed by machinery, not by manual 
labour. Fleets will be manoeuvred in action under steam, not under 
sail. 

Nevertheless all these changes cannot do away with the value of 
the blue-jacket—the thorough sailor, at home at his guns on deck, 
and at home aloft; but fewer of these valuable men are now required, 
and the stoker and the gunner must take the place of many sailors. 

All the changes would appear to add to the value of the Marine 
—the disciplined soldier, ready to land, trained to naval guns, and 
accustomed to ships. It is singular that at such a time the question 
as to the necessity of his existence should have arisen. The sailor, 
perhaps jealous for his estimation in public opinion, and for his power, 
—a needless jealousy,—has lately taken on himself the duties of the 
marine soldier, in addition to his other duties. Yet he has now 
more duties to learn than he ever had in former years. He must be 
a thorough sailor, although steam and machinery have relieved him 
from some of his work aloft; his gunnery instruction is much more 
complicated; and he should understand the management of marine 
torpedoes. In fact, the naval officer should be a perfect navigator, 
a good artilleryman, torpedoist, and electrician, a steam engineer, 
a military engineer, with a knowledge of international law, and of a 
modem language or two. Besides all this, be often now aspires 
to be an infantry and artillery leader on land. Can the average 
officer compass all this ? Is it for the advantage of the State that he 
should^attempt it? - 'Oriz-Wi: ■ ” 

Modern arms and modern warfare demand the perfection of 
training from dfficers and men of all branches of the sendee, and 
fcacb and ail in their special branches. 

We have had no great naval #ar for many years ; nothing ap¬ 
proaching to a struggle : fcr the sea has occurred In l^mefeory of 
this generation. Bo we sufficiently comprehend gravity of such 
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a ltrag^e ? J* M impossible wmtiagmop? £mr countries are 
spending vast suttis en their navy; and one foreign navy dmost 
rivakour own inheavy ships, if not in la^Kter 

la such a contest we should have not only our own coasts and 
harbours to defend, but the seas must he swept clear of the enemy; 
otherwise thttl girdle of colonies which we have laid round the world 
would be harried and devastated, our fleets of merchantmen destroyed 
and plundered, our food-supplies stopped. It would becriminei not to 
provide for such a possibility as this; for which a sufficiency of teamed 
and disciplined men is to the full as important as ships and gm». 
And though few sailors might be required for such a struggle* ** 
compared with those employed in former great naval wars; yet these 
sailors should be admirably disciplined, as they undoubtedly are, and 
should, moreover, have a strong backing, in a numerous reserve of 
disciplined men trained to naval guns and accustomed to ships* If 
the Koyal Marines are not considered suitable to the requirements 
of the modern Navy, no time should be lost in organising a reserve 
force to take their place. 

However, the Marines do fulfil the required conditions of training 
and discipline; and besides their loyalty and steadfastness, traditional 
through the two centuries of their existence, they have other claims 
for continuing to hold the post they have held so long. They are a 
reinforcement to the Navy which does not interfere with the supply 
of sailors ; for, strange to say, they are principally recruited from the 
midland counties. By an admirable system of training, which has 
been the outcome of many years’ experience and care, the lad from 
the midland counties, who has probably never seen a ship, is trained 
to naval gunnery before his embarkation. The Marine Artillery 
claim to put their young soldiers on board ship perfectly capable of 
taking their place by the side of the trained seamen-gunners of the 
Navy, their equals in artillery skill. This result of training and 
discipline has been the work of officers of marines—artillery, and 
infantry. No other officers have had head or hand in it; indeed, 
many of the officers of marine artillery fifty years ago had no mean 
part in laying the foundation of the gunnery instruction of the Navy. 

Will the State be wise to throw away the services of so efficient a 
force as this? Should prejudice or selfishness interfere with its 
efficiency ? No service can be contented, or doing its beat far tbe 
country, whose existence is constantly threatened. The destruction 
of the Marine Artillery, the most highly trained branch of the few, 
was decided on three years ago ; it was saved fcom ita Me almost by 
accident. 

But if it be decided to retain the Mannas as the lojad auxiliaries 
and reserve of the Navy, no pains, should be spared to make them 
as effiewnt ss pombte ; the just claims of a force should 
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ai*iid&eir employment and admmiatration. In spite *£$tfee $imt>m 
tactions of the Marin© service from fiaalrafr Jlft to Te^eUKebir, 
f&m Rodney V action t6 the bomhardmentof Alexandria, ib h MSi- 
euftto obtain officers ;and those who accept aae forthe 

most part ycnmg men who bate failed for the Line and /Aititay. 
No service can long continue, or should he allowed to continue to 
exist, undercut ?*v. y. r , ^* 

The causes of the unpopularity of the service with officers, o® 
whom so much of the training and discipline of the men now depends, 
—and more will yet depend,—are not for to seek* 

First, the hopelessness of advancement for officers of rank in the 
Marine service. No general officer of Marines, however competent 
he may be, ever occupies a command, at home or abroad. The 
Admiralty tell him, ‘We have no military commands to give you.* 
The Horse Guards say, ‘ You do not belong to us*’ 

The few officers of Marines who have been fortunate enough to 
command in important actions with the enemy, have shown con¬ 
spicuous ability; but on no occasion have they been re-employed on 
active service. They are apparently carefully excluded from further 
command in wars. Is this exclusion just to the State, or fair to the 
individual? 

During the last twenty-five years some hundreds of Committees 
of officers have been occupied in the consideration of various subjects, 
naval and military. Marine officers are .never members of these 
committees; although their varied experience in their service on 
shore and afloat, with fleets and armies, should make them specially 
useful on such occasions. 

No officers of Marines are employed in the Intelligence or Ord¬ 
nance Departments of Navy or Army. 

A very large number of Marine officers, artillery and infantry, 
have passed through the Staff College ; many with honours, all with 
credit. Some of these officers of Marines, who have passed the Staff 
College, have been employed as instructors and professors at Sand¬ 
hurst and Greenwich; but not one of them has ever been employed 
on the staff of the army or navy, in peace or war. Their costly 
education may be said therefore to have been almost wasted* 

These are t he chief grievances of the Royal Marines. They 
cannot be considered to be trivial, or of little consequence* Now for 
the remedy. • ■ .vK-Y, : 

The Marines are frequently employed as an auxiliary to the army, 
well as the navy,—witness their services in Spain, Syrian China, 
India, Africa, and Egypt,—hut ax» auxiliary only in time; of bitter 
fioed and war. Let the Marines be a 
tt'lilf■ as well as > the navy—in peace as. iw 
them so as to enable them to furmshp^ the Eastern, 


mm. m 

It would oeartaialybem advantage to the I4n«a*wi Royal Axtiliery 
t« he -rek-red of jk'portisBof the burden of foreign «aBpo% 4 which 
.weighs heavily- upontiiero, and, with the tnwai-reagtBiwg w te ratp ti oa 
ofoor wmalL vara, senders tke formation of *,re*er«:&¥dhei«anyidew 
apd ilffiOultt - ' i* 

If tbeMarines were rawed in number* so as W enaMe ibem to 
take a portion of! routine Colonial service—say at Malta or (&ba?altar, 
Hong Kong or Bombay^ and Halifax—this pressure would be con¬ 
siderably relieved; and the navy would have a reserve force, and a 
landing force, to draw riipon at all its outposts. Such a force at hand 
might have actually prevented some of our late minor wars. 

We ehalf also at some future time,—it is to be hoped, when Hot 
toolate,—fortify our coaling depots in the Atlantic, Pacihc, Izidian 
and China waters* Who are to form the garrisons of these posts? 

Moreover, the Marines, at their present diminished numbers* ;are 
a very inadequate reserve for the navy. If the late Egjrptian aam- 
paign had been a great war, the chief naval reserve would have been 
drained at the outset. After the Marine contingents had sailed fee 
Egypt, there remained in England less than one hundred trained Marine 
Artillerymen, and six hundred trained Marine Infantry. la this a 
satisfactory condition for the first reserve of the navy ? However 
admirable its training may be, its present strength in numbers is 
quite'inadequate." . . 

Whether this proposal would involve a diminution on the rolls of 
some Line regiments is a question for the Government to decide** Is 
it desirable to make this sacrifice to retain the services efe the BefaL 
Marines ? It has been [said they are the very type of soldier Ihm* 
maritime nation. If this re-adjustment be for the advantage of the 
State, no selfish interests should be allowed to interfere with its 
adoption. Officers of Marines, if employed by the War Office, as 
well as by the Admiralty, and cordially admitted as part of the 
regular forces, would soon win their way to superior commands. If 
we look back a very few years, we find a time when Generals of 
Engineers and Artillery, were rarely employed; they certainly have 
now won their way to a full share of the prizes of the service. 

It may be objected that this increase of Marines will interfere 
with their efficiency; there will be no opportunity of embarking 
them in proportionate numbers to give them experience afloat ;ond 
there will be a falling off in their proficiency in naval gun-dr^ one 
of the special qualifications, not only of the Marine Artilleryman, 
but of the Infantry Marine. The reply to this objection is, that it 
would be easy to embark Marines occasionally for ipatruction i» 
duties afloat ; and if means be provided for instruetiop m gun-drill 
wherever Marines may be quartered abroad, as now provided wherever 
they are quartered in England, their officers may be safely trusted 
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BOfc-to allow them to fell off in thair artillery and gwt&mj qaalifioa- 
tiens. 

,?.• There are one or two other important points to decide; for 
instance, the position and respomdhility of officers and men while 
serving afloat should be more clearly defined: and clear and stringent, 
regulations should be laid down for the guidance and Uiseiplin© of 
landing parties from ships, whether Marine or Naval Brigade. But 
the above proposal appears, to one who has given much thought to 
the case, to be the only remedy fora great difficulty. 

Finally, to sum up the case; the Royal Navy must have a 
reserve of disciplined men, who need not be sailors, but must be 
accustomed to sea and naval discipline. The Royal Marines appear 
to fulfil these conditions, and are an elastic reserve which could be 
fed from the Midland counties, not from the sea-coast, and its new 
levies trained to naval gun-drill by a staff of instructors, during the 
hottest war. 

The Administration and the Navy must decide whether this 
force is all that the modern navy requires: the Marines will accept 
the decision as loyally as they would any other order. If they are 
to go, * morituri te Habitant.’ But if the Royal Marines are to be 
retained as a valuable arm of the Royal Navy, surely the fact of 
their belonging to the Navy should not be injurious to them, as it 
now is. Their past services, and their unswerving loyalty demand 
fair treatment at the hands of the Navy and the State. 

The State has nearly unbounded rights over the life and limb, 
the hand and brain of officers and men. It has a right to demand 
their best and most loyal service, and almost unlimited personal 
sacrifice; but it is going beyond its rights in demanding the sacrifices 
now exacted from officers of the Royal Marines. 

G. A, Schomb*bg. 
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AN UNSOLVED HISTORICAL RIDDLK 

(COKCLUDED.) 

DoS a. A# a, widow of Buy Gomez, Prince of Eboli, was the oniy ohild 
of Don Diego Hurtado, chief of the great house of Mendoza, There 
were many Mendozas in the Spanish peerage. Don Diego’s wee the 
eldest branch. On his father’s death a part, but not ally of the 
inheritance descended to the daughter. She was Princess of Eboli as 
her husband’s widow. Her eldest son, a youth of twenty or there¬ 
abouts, was Duke of Pastrana and Prince of Melito. She had five 
younger children. One of them, a daughter, waB married to Alonzo 
the Good, Duke of Medina Sidonia, known to history as the admiral 
of the Armada. Family disputes seem to have arisen about Don 
Diego’s succession. Some suit was pending between her and 
other members of the family. The princess was detaining money, 
jewels, and other possessions, to which her relatives laid claim; and 
the quarrel was further complicated by the political leanings of the 
young Prince of Melito, who had deserted the old party of bis father, 
Buy Gomez, and had gone over to the Duke of Alva. 

The princess herself was now thirty-eight years old. She had 
lost one eye and was otherwise not beautiful; but she was energetic, 
imperious, with considerable talents, and able, if she pleased, to be 
fascinating. That she had been Philip’s mistress was an Italian 
scandal; nothing had then been heard of it in Spain; but Perez gave 
mysterious hints that the king would have been more intimate with 
her if she had encouraged him. Any way she had lost Philip’s favour. 
Visitors at the Eboli palace were frowned upon at the Esounud ; the 
world said that the king was irritated at her rejection of his advances, 1 
and that * wishes unsatisfied were more exasperating than a thousand 
offences.’ 

This was perhaps but court gossip; but, whether feet or legend, it 
is certain on the other hand that the relations between the princess 
and Antonio Perm: were intimate and even affection*Jbe. He had been 
her husband’s adopted son. The princess professed to believe that 

1 *fot vivtxel Bey oflsodidodeautigriaycca^ua duration d*Aawatateaa 
d* la 
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Bay Game* was his real father, an d to her Perez 5 !* devotiosi was un~ 
coaeealed aad unbounded. He describes in an enigmatic letter the 
position in' which he stood towards her. M. Mignet says that there can 
be no doubt of his meaning, and rushes to a preconceived conclusion. 
The letter is intentionally obscure; the press is uncorreeted; and the 
text in parts is hopeless. But he alludes to the suggestion that he was 
the princess’s lover only to fling it from him with disgust. His love 
was for his own wife, whose attachment to him is the finest feature in 
the whole of this distracted story. The Princess of Eboli he worshipped 
as a being beyond his sphere. He spoke of her as 6 a jewel enamelled 
in the rarest graces of nature and fortune.’ To her husband he owed 
all that he had become, and he repaid his debt by helping his widow in 
her difficulties. He made her large advances of money, he collected 
her rents from Italy; she in turn made him handsome presents; but 
that either with the king or with Perez the princess had any personal 
intrigue is a romantic imagination like the legend of Bon Carlos and 
his stepmother . 2 

It was but natural, under the circumstances, that the Mendoza 
family should bear no love to Perez, because in the feuds which 
had arisen he was taking the princess’s side. The Prince of Melito had 
threatened to run him through the body. The Marquess de Fabara 
and the Conde de Cifuentes called one day on the princess, and were 
kept waiting because she was closeted with the secretary. Both of 
them thought that such a fellow was not fit to live. Escovedo, it came 
out, had taken the opposite side to Perez. He, too, had been 
brought up by Euy Gomez, and claimed a right to interfere in defence 
of his old master’s honour. He disapproved of the acquaintance; 
he said that it must and should be put an end to; and he spoke 
to the princess with so rude a tongue, that she called him a foul- 
mouthed villain. 

A quarrel of this kind explains the ease with which Perez con* 
Rented to kill Escovedo. We know no actual good of Perez, and 
there would have been nothing surprising if, out of revenge, he really 
had misled file king into thinking Escovedo more guilty than he was* 
But the attempt to prove it broke down; Philip had been influenced 
by Boa John’s and Escovedo’s own despatches, which had been de¬ 
ciphered by another hand ; and never to the last felt certain that his 
secretary had in this matter deceived him. Some personal resentment 
there mas, and the princess was in some way the occasion of it, but in 
fact Philip’s conduct requires no secret passion to make it intelligible. 

9 Where is no evidence for it except what is supposed to lie in the letter of. 
Antonio Peres ‘ A tua Grata Personage/ which formed part of his public defence. What 
thati^ftar means it is impossible to say, of even:what it was "intended to'suggest. 
Eeres j^s that the kin# disapproved of the. ■ intimacy between 
princess; .end that there was a mystery connected with this. $ut a mystery is not 
nsoessswd^ak>ve a«air, nor does it fejlowtiiafc tbeie wse^a niyjdery be*ause $uch a 
person as&teaWfehedto make lumselliidiexesttog by -ri ■ 
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task at list,. was 

unwilling to adiait the truth- He had ha mal nts^Jais respectability, 
ami, therefore, would not try to preveatthe Escovedos w^ their foieuds 
fromprosecmiing their complaints, and i&aas not iU-Jj^ased thattheir 
suspicions should nm wide of himself^ and fasten to 
he knew tHht there was nothing to be discovered. It was just the 
course which small, commonplace cunning would naturally pursue. 
The Marquis de Jos Velez could not understand it j ha dad net like 
the look of things, and applied for the governorship t&ita^dlfawas 
offered to retire from the public service and satisfy his enetoiee tfeus: 
but the king refused to accept Perez’s resignation; he said that he Could 
not spare him ; he reiterated, on the word of a gentleman, ^that he 
would never forsake him, and that Perez knew his word could be de¬ 
pended on.’ 

More and more loudly Vasquez and tile Escovedos demanded a trial. 
The king could not directly refuse. Perez himself advised acquies¬ 
cence ; the actual assassins, he said, were beyond reach of discovery; 
there was no evidence; he was ready to face the prosecution ; the name 
of the princess need not be mentioned. Philip, however, had a Con¬ 
science above perjury; he was not ashamed to admit what he had done, 
if it was known only to discreet persons who could be safely trusted. 
The case was to be heard before the High Court of Castile. The 
king sent for Bon Antonio de Pazos, who was then president, told Mm 
everything, and asked his advice. The president thought that the 
prosecution must be silenced ; he informed young Escovedo that if 
he insisted on justice he should have it, but he was accusing persons of 
high rank in the State; his charge, if he failed to make it good, would 
recoil on himself; he assured him on the word of a priest that 
Perez and the princess were as innocent as himself. With Vasquez 
the president was more peremptory. Vasquez, he said, was no relation 
of Escovedo’s; his interference, especially as he was a priest, wasgratui- 
tous andmnbecomi ng; on the facts he was mistaken altogether. The 
Escovedos yielded and promised to go no further; Vasquez wasobsti* 
nate, and persisted. Public curiosity had been excited? itwaa folk 
instinctively that' the king was in the secret, and there was a wide¬ 
spread desire to know what that secret was- Vasquez hated Perez and 
the princess also, and made himself the representative of the popular 

anxiety^ ■» > - ,v- ;■ ; ■ 

Philip had . been contented that opinion should run 
direction; and he had hoped to prevent too close an toqawytjj^ his 
confidence with the president. He had failed, and he seemed Ip wish 
to silence .Vasquez, and, if possible,. to reconcile §||| j^^^pqess 

whom he Imd calumniated. But now tho difficulty was vdv her side- 
She,the greatest lady in Spain after thequeefe;%^ insulted 
and ^aa^dttoejdl lipfc 4 fbr' lie? 'to leaye a dpu^^fi her 

stooping of Waccwer. Itia &r$aa! 
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of T^ledo ra* sent to reason with her, but the archbishop was oo 
mwSfijilm own opinion to make an impression onher indigimtidn. 
She bad already a long catalogue of grievances, and this last insult 
was too much. She wrote Philip a letter which he showed to Perns, 
and Perez preserved it. 

o 

Befior,—Your Majesty has commanded the Cardinal of Toledo to speak with me 
in the matter of Antonio Perez. Mattheo Vasques and hia friends have said 
Openly that all who enter my house lose your favour. They have stated also that 
Antonio Feres killed Escovedo on my account; that he was under so many obliga¬ 
tions to my family, that he would do whatever I asked him. They have publish^ 
abroad these speeches; and 1 require your Majesty, as a king and a gentleman, to 
take such notice of this conduct as the world shall hear of. If your Majesty de¬ 
clines, if the honour of my house is to be sacrificed, as our property has been sacri¬ 
ficed, if this is to be the reward of the long and faithful services of my ancestors, 
be it so. I have discharged my conscience; self-respect forbids me to say more* 

I write to your Majesty in resentment at the offences which I have received, 
and I Write in confidence, supposing myself to he addressing a gentleman. 

The president presses me about a letter, which I wrote to"your Majesty, touch¬ 
ing bribes taken by-(word omitted). I am charged with having said something 

of the Duke of-. My character suffers from these tokens of your Majesty ’s 

goodwill. Though justice is on my side, my suit is before a tainted tribunal; I 
shall lose it and he put out of possession. When I ask the president why he acts 
thus towards me, he says that your Majesty will have it so. Melchior de Herrera (P) 
allows that I am right; but he swears me to this and that, and pretends that it is 
your pleasure. You have sent him a memorial from Don Inigo.* Why am I to be 
twice memorialised P It is important to me to withdraw the security under which 
I and my children are hound for Don Inigo. He has broken his obligations, and 
may leave Valladolid. Antonio de Padilla confesses-that it is so; hut your Majesty 
forbids him to interfere. If this is true, I may as well abandon my suit, and my 
children too. This is the natural conclusion from the position which you assume 
towards me. When I reflect what my husband’s merits were, such treatment 
would make me lose my senses did I not need them all to guard myself from this 
Moorish cur (Mattheo Vasquez) whom your Majesty keeps in your service. I 
demand that neither I nor any of mine may be placed in that man’s power. 

I have given this letter, though it strays far beyond our imme¬ 
diate subject, because it shows how imperfectly the circumstances axe 
known to us which surround the story; and how idle it is for us to 
indulge imagination beyond what is written. Long avenues of ques¬ 
tions lie open before us, which must remain for ever unanswered, yet 
in the answer to which alone can lie a complete explanation of the 
relations between the Princess of Eboli end the King of Spain* 

Submit to be reconciled with the * Moorish cur’ it was plain she 
would not* He had circulated slanders against her in the court, and 
rite insisted that he should withdraw them . 4 Perez was obstinate, 

* Inigo da Hendon, Marquis of Almenara. 

* This article had been written, and was partly in type, before Iliad seen the 
interesting wort, lately published, on the Priacjsss-of Kboli, by Don Caspar Mato. 
▲IMeffiMe doomneuts discoveredby Don Caspar have added fcugeiyto onrknow- 
ledge of the secret history of the Prinoees, l babe found. it tmaeoeasary ^withdraw 
or alter any opinion which I had formed. I have had the pl e asu re of finding 
my own c o nje ct ure s for the most part confirmed and converted Into certainties 
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too, for hit honour was touched The Archbishop of Toledo and the 
Ming’s special preacher, Fray Hertuuad&de GastMlo, stood by them, 
and the quarrel had gone into a uew fonto. PMEp’s position was a 
ridiculous one. If Vasques persisted in proiwm^ng POress before a 
judge who was acquainted with the truth, it was scsrroely possible that 
the truth # would be uurevealed. Secretary Vasques is a dark figure. 
The letter of the princess shows that Philip was -mbs% employing 
this man in various matters in which she suppofced bea$elf to be 
wronged, and there were reasons for his conduct at whijoh, with 
our imperfect knowledge, it is idle to guess. Consulting no one but 
his confessor, he gave orders for the arrest both of Perez and of the 
princess also, and on the 29th of July 1579 they were ordered into 
separate confinement. The lady’s relations, it is likely, required no 
explanations, but for form’s sake Philip offered them• The same night 
he wrote to the Duke of Infantado <*d to Medina Sidonia. A dis¬ 
pute had arisen, he said, between his two secretaries, Antonio Perez 

by evidence not open to dispute. Don Gaspar has disproved conclusively the 
imagined liaison between the Princess and Philip the Second. He continues to 
believe that improper relations existed between her and Antonio Perez ; but as he 
alleges nothing fresh in proof of it beyond what was already known, I look on 
this as no more than part of the old legend which has continued to adhere to Don 
Gaspar with no more authority for it than tradition. The passionate love which 
existed between Perez and his own wife is inconsistent with a belief, at least On her 
part, that any such relation had been formed. ... Be this as it may, however, Don 
Gaspar has proved that the jealousy of which Perez speaks, as having governed 
Philip’s conduct, was no jealousy of the preference of Perez to himself by the Prin¬ 
cess, but a jealousy of the influence of a woman with whom he was on the worst 
possible terms over his own secretary. . . . Don Gaspar has found and printed more 
than a hundred letters of Mattheo Vasquez, whose connection with the Escovedo 
prosecution was so close, and had hitherto been so unintelligible. The Crown was in 
some way interested in the great law suits which the Princess waa carrying on. In 
all that related to her Mattheo Vasquez was as deep in Philip's confidence as 
Antonio Perez in the wider world of politics. His relations with each of them were 
carefully concealed from the other. Perez had no suspicion that Mattheo Vasquez 
was employed by his master against the Princess. Mattheo Vasquez guessed as little 
that his master had ordered Perez to assassinate Escovedo : and thus Philip himself, 
by his passion for secrecy, and for what he regarded as skilful management, had 
entangled his two secretaries in a furious antagonism. Perez had no knowledge how 
fax Philip had engaged himself in the Eboli litigation. To him Mattheo Vasquez 
appeared to have thrown himself gratuitously into the quarrel. The King was irri¬ 
tated at Perez for unconsciously thwarting him by taking up the Princess’s cause. 
Mattheo who, evidently from his letter, hated the Princess, had almost succeeded in 
dragging into light his master’s complicity with Esoovedo’s murder, by his innocent 
belief that Perez and the Princess were the guilty parties, and that the cause of the 
murder was resentment at the part which Escovedo had taken in attempting to 
separate the Princess from Perez. Not a hint, not a suggestion of any kwe-eoandal 
appears in the whole of the correspondence. Some great question was at issue, the 
very nature of which cannot now be accurately made oat, on whieh thf ©cart was 
divided, and which waa enveloped in a network of intrigub-*tbe King sitting in the 
middle of it, playing the part of Providence with the best intention with, extremely 
limited ability, and with the most unfortunate result*—for he aSbotod aspemailyto 
imitate Provided** in the secrecy of its methods ; and seoreey is only aafetc ajudg- 
meat which cannot ear. 



with which the princess She 

to him wmnxrnmM$,m& his - had vainly 

rnMmmmmk to persuade herto be reconciled toVaaquez. Sko kad 
beettoommitted, therefore* iothe fbrte m of Pinto, and be had thought 
ft right to give them immediate information. The resentment of the 
Duke of Infantad© was not Hkely to be deep; Medina Sidonia replied 
coolly that so wise* sovereign had doubtless good reason for bisections. 
He was himself laid up with gout, and the pain was in his mind as 
well asia his body. He trusted that his Majesty would be gracious 
to the princess, and that the grace would be even more marked than 
the punishment. 

The Cardinal of Toledo called the next morning on Juana de 
Coello, Perez^s wife. He told her from the king that she was not to 
be alarmed. Her husband’s life was in no danger, nor his honour 
either. The imprisonment W$S ,; a mere matter of precaution to pre¬ 
vent other mischiefs. 

The princess now drops out of the scene. Philip informed her 
that if she would undertake to hold no more communication with 
Perez, she would be received to favour, and might return to the 
court. She replied that if Perez ever wrote to her or sent her a 
message, the king should know of it. But this was not satisfactory. 
After a brief confinement she was allowed to retire to her castle at 
Pastrana, and there without further disturbance she remained to the 
end of her life.. 

Meanwhile, if Philip’s object had been to stop the prosecution for 
Escovedo’s murder, and to divert suspicion from himself, both pur¬ 
poses had been attained. Mattheo Vasquez must have been satisfied, 
for his name was never mentioned again. Popular opinion had ac¬ 
cused Perez of having committed the murder at the princess’s insti¬ 
gation* Their simultaneous arrest led to a general belief that the 
suspicion was not unfounded. If the king had made a second 
confidant of Vasquez, and had concerted the details of the comedy 
with him* the result, at least for a time, did credit to his ingenuity. 
Perez’s fault, whatever it had been, was not to appear unpardonable. 
He was left four months in charge of the alcalde of the court. He 
was treated with kindness, and even distinction, and was permitted 
to have his children with him. In the November following he be¬ 
came unwell, and was permitted further to return to Ms own house, 
though still as a prisoner. Next he was required to sign a bond of 
pUytohxymmage^ by which he and Mattheo Vasquez engaged as king’s 
vassals not to injure each other. The guard was then removed. He 
reeovered his freedom and resumed his duties as secretary to the 
Council of State, though no longer as confidential Secretary to the 
king* ^ The whole matter seemed to have been thus wound up* end 
publie interest was soon directed on worthier objects.: The death 
of Don Sebastian in Africa had Left vacant the Portuguese throne. 
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Philip toqk poiftepjioik ofhbe succession hefa.- He 
Duke of Alva with a few skilful thepretender. 

Philip went to Iasbon to be installed jar. mmmi gn* and im the glory 
of this grand achievement Escovedo’s aaaaasiii&te^ gene 

the way of other scandals. * •;• • 

But, Perez said,‘it was a thing which had m begiaaamgaad 
could have no end.’ A cloud still hung over him, and his slightest 
movements were watched. The Princess of Eboli sent him presents 
from Pastrana* It was immediately reported to Philip. H« had 
many friends, the Cardinal of Toledo, and ‘ grandees ’ ofb%he8trank. 
They came often to see him, hut he was forbidden to retuam their 
visits, Philip evidently chose that a sinister suspicion should still 
remain attached to him. Antonio de Pazos, the President ofCastilie, 
knew the whole story, for the king had told him. Juana deCoello 
complained to him of her husband’s treatment, and insisted that his re¬ 
putation ought to be cleared. The president was of the same 
opinion, and wrote to the king. ‘ k If Antonio Perez has committed 
a crime,’ he said, ‘give him a formal trial and hang him. If he is 
innocent, let him go on his good behaviour, and if he offends again, 
punish him.’ 

The king answered: ‘If the matter were of a kind which would 
allow a judicial process, it should have been ordered from the first 
day. You must tell the woman to he quiet; no change is possible 
at present.’ • ‘ !■ < 

‘ Time,’ Philip used to say, ‘ cures all evils.’ ‘ Time and I never 
fail.’ And so he went on trusting to time when time could not help 
him. a ■ ‘41$ >* 

Perez had friends, but he had enemies also. Mattheo Vasquez 
had withdrawn, hut others had taken his place, and Philip’s am¬ 
biguities encouraged them. Among these were the powerful Mendozaa. 
Perez had managed the princess’s money affairs. He had jewels, in 
his charge and other things also which they conceived to belong to 
them. His habits were luxurious, and remained so .in spite of his 
semi-disgrace. His palace, his plate, his furniture, his equipments, 
and entertainments were the most splendid in Madrid, He gambled 
also; perhaps he won, perhaps he lost; in either case it was a reproach. 
How, men asked, could Antonio Perez support such a vast expendi¬ 
ture ? and the answer suggested was, of course, corruption or mal¬ 
versation. He had six thousand ducats a year fro m his offices; bttt^the 
Archbishop of Seville, a friendly witness, said that he must bespend- 
ing fifteen or twenty thousand. The king was advised to erder an 
inquiry into the accounts of all the public offices, and of vBexe*’e, of 
course, among them, A ‘lion’s mouth,’ like dust afc Yenice, was 
opened for secretinferaation, and was not long invwuat efmisteBaaea. 
Accusations poured in as venomous as hatred could distil. Bodrigo 
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Vasqoefr 4e Aree, 5 who became Presidentof the High Court, conducted 
the investigation of them, and the result was not frrtourabte to Perez. 
Undoubtedly he had received sums of money from all parts of the 
empire to expedite business, just as Bacon did in England, and as 
high officials everywhere were then in the habit of doing. I'hey 
looked oii such things as recognised perquisites so long^ as nothing 
was said about them ; but gratuities were formally prohibited, and, 
when exposed, were incapable of defence. 

On the Report being presented, Philip allowed Perez to be prose¬ 
cuted for corrupt practices, and it was then that, at a venture, he was 
accused further of having altered ciphered despatches. 

No one, knew better than Philip that, under the arrangements of 
his cabinet, the alteration of despatches without his own knowledge 
was impossible. Perez wrote to Philip to remonstrate. ‘ He could not 
answer such a charge,’ he slid, 6 without producing his papers,’ and 
among them the king’s own notes upon Escovedo’s death. The 
confessor was sent to see these papers, and, having read them, could 
only recommend his master to let the charge fall. As to corrupt 
practices, he advised Perez to make no defence, and assured him that 
he should not be condemned in the value of a pair of gloves. The 
sentence went beyond the pair of gloves. Perez was suspended from 
his offiee for ten years. He was to suffer two years’ imprisonment, 
and was to pay besides thirty thousand ducats, half to the Crown, and 
half to the family of the Princess of Eboli, as property belonging to 
them which he had unlawfully appropriated. 

This judgment was delivered on the 23rd of January, 1585. It 
was not published; nor it is certain bow much of it was enforced. 
But there were reasons why, at that moment, the sentence of im¬ 
prisonment was convenient. The Escovedo business was bursting up 
again. Enriquez, the page, who had assisted at the murder, had let 
fall incautious speeches. The president, Rodrigo Yasquez, took the 
subject into the scope of his inquiries. He sent for Enriquez and 
examined him. On his evidence Diego Martinez was arrested also. 
If these two could be induced to tell the truth, the proofs against 
Perez would be complete. He might produce his papers, but in a 
close court the judges might refuse to receive or look at them to 
save the king’s credit; and Perez would certainly be executed. The 
king was just then going down to Arragon for the opening of the 
Cortes. In Arragon trials were public, with equal justice between 
king and subject. Perez, himself an Arragonese, if left free might 
follow the king thither, and put himself under the protection of the 
laws. There certainly, if not in Madrid, his exculpation would be 
heard. It was therefore determined that he should be at once 
arrested, and a guard was sent to his house to take him. 

* X* does not appear whether be f« a relation of Maitbeo Yaaqnes. 
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Perez from first to last had an honest Mend at, the court, 
-Cardinal Quiroga, Archbishop of Toledo. The Archbishop saw, or 
feared, that Perez was about to be sacrificed, and, his sense of 
- -equity, though he was Grand Inquisitor, was outraged. He recom¬ 
mended Perez to take sanctuary. He would then be a prisoner of 
the Church, # and his case would be heard in the Holy Office. The 
Inquisition had already denounced Philip’s method of removing 
doubtful subjects. It would stand by Perez now and prevent a 
scandalous crime. 

Perez took the cardinal’s advice and fled to the nearest church, 
put the Crown officials were determined to have him, and the sanc¬ 
tuary was not respected. The church door was burst in; he was tom 
out of his hiding place, and carried off again to a State prison. His 
property was sequestrated, his papers were seized, and the Nuncio, 
when he protested, was threatened with dismissal. Henry the Eighth 
himself could not have been more peremptory in his contempt of 
sacred privileges than the ministers of the Most Catholic king. The 
documents were at once examined. The secret correspondence was 
found absent. Juana de Coello was supposed to have it; and to ex¬ 
tort it from her, she and her children were carried off also, and con¬ 
fined in the same castle with her husband. It was true that she had 
some part of the private papers, and threats of torture could not 
wring them from her till she had ascertained that those of most 
special consequence were not among them. She found some one 
who would take a note to her husband. Being without ink Bhe 
wrote it with her blood. The answer came back that she might 
deliver the papers without fear, the Escovedo notes being secured 
elsewhere. She mentioned where the boxes would be found. The 
king’s confessor himself came to her to receive the keys. He, too, 
had some sense remaining of right and wrong, and he told her that if 
Perez was troubled any further, he would himself go * como un loco,’ 
like a madman, into the Plaza, and proclaim the truth to all the 
world. 

The boxes being surrendered, Juana de Coello and the children were 
sent home, there being no longer occasion for keeping them. As the 
confessor was going off, she could not help telling him that there were 
still a few papers reserved. The king, when he came to look, most 
have discovered that this was fatally true. All else was in its place, 
even to the most secret ciphered correspondence; but the fifty or 
sixty especial letters, which he knew himself to have written, about 
Escovedo, and knew also that Perez had preserved—these were not to 
be discovered. That, if he had got,possession of these letters, Philip 
would have allowed Perez to be tried and executed, is not certain,; 
but it may have been well for him that he was not exposed to the 
temptation. As matters stood, the judges might refuse to admit the 
letters, and pass sentence on the evidence. But Juana de Coello could 
Tol. XIII.— No. 75. 3 H 
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damning reoordrlmto* Axd%^offy^ ^frontier, and 
faM sfc them; and all Eutoj^afouM «y fcttfc* : -Sfoua&«^''Iforwaodihe 
-dOM* idle* The Ghutch satrtlicffiti^^tte<tlle Pope b^thi them, 
demanded that Perez should b&, restored te^ sanctuary* Worried, 
"impatient, cursing the day that he had ever blundered into sh'dOtest- 
kble a quagmire, the king again paused, Once mefo the piison 
doors were opened; once more Perez was brought back toMadrid, 
and lodged in a handsome house With his family. Evidently the Un¬ 
fortunate king was at his wits’ end, without having discovered what 
course to choose. Perez went to Church for mass. The great people 
came as before to show him countenance. He himself addressed 
many letters to the king, which were carefully read, if not 
answered. The Archbishop of Toledo, in particular, was confident 
that all would be well. The attitude of the Church alone would 
suffice to protect him. The President Rodrigo would have gone on 
gladly with the trial, but obstacles were continually arising. Some 
one asked him what was to be done. ‘ How Can I tell you •? ’ he 
replied. * One day the king says go on, the next he says hold back. 
There is a mystery which I cannot make out.’ 

Fourteen months thus drifted away. At the end of them the 
king could hold out no longer. There was still but a single witness, 
for Diego Martinez had continued staunch. He could not be 
depended on, perhaps if he was tortured, hut torture could not 
be used without the king’s permission. Philip wrote to Perez 
telling him generally that he might rely on his protection, but 
without saying what steps he was prepared to take. Perez was 
brought to trial at last before President Rodrigo. Perez stood upon 
his innocence, denied that he had murdered Escovedo, and denied 
all knowledge of the matter. Enriquez gave his evidence with cor¬ 
rectness ; but Diego Martinez, who was Confronted, with him, said 
he was a liar, and his story a fabrication. Conviction on such terms 
was not to be had. Perez’s papers were handed to President Rodrigo 
to be examined. He searched them through, but found nothing to 
the purpose. Perez, after all, would probably have been acquitted, 
but for the intervention of a ‘Dens ex machina,’ Philip himself, 
who interposed in a manner the most unlocked for* This is the 
moStextraofdinary feature in the nibble extraordinary story* Philip, 
itmight have been thought, would have welcomsed Perez’s acquittal as 
the happiest escape frohaf his embarrassments $ but it seems that his 
conscience 'was' -tehUy disturbed v ht the success of deliberate: perjury. 
Just aS itbeeame clear that the prosecution had failed, and that Perez, 
whether gdilfcyOrAactfCould* nbt r ^^prenounoed ^guilty Without a 
Vfoiation of the law’s," Phihp’^ eenfhssor, ni ifi from himself, but of 
With his master’s ^n^n$ W*c^ t^^ eitbough 

he' haJi’MUed'Escovedo^ he had! a^CoMpiete^defoZtee^on ftW'^When 
ihe trttii Was known, h& character Would be chared. He aifctised 
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< } him* therefore, to make a oemplete confession, and t«^ oaoe say that 
I ha bad acted by the king?* order* »? <- ■/*. •* <*,•*■ 

i This was written on the 3rd of September, the year after the 
' defeatof the Armada. Through all that famous enterprise, from its 
first conception to the final catastrophe* this mean busi&esshad Sim- 
• mered. on, afid was at last. at boiling /point* •» : ^:> •. ;* ; i : m: ■ 

Well as Perez knew his master* he was > not prepared for this last 
move. What could it mean ? The king had promised to. stand by 
him. But if he confessed, his guilt would be clear. He might say 
what he pleaded, but the judges might hang him notwithstanding. 
There was Diego Martinez, too, to be thought of. He would fee 
hanged, at any rate. So long as the proof was deficient, confession 
would be insanity. The king, besides, had positively ordered that 
his name should not be introduced. 

In this tone he replied to Diego de Chaves ; hut the confessor stood 
to his opinion. Evidently he had consulted Philip again. 

6 The plain course for you,’ he answered, 6 is to say directly that 
you had the king’s orders for Escovedo’s death. You need not enter 
on the reasons. You ought not to make a false oath in a court 
of justice; and if you have done so already you ought not to perse¬ 
vere in it. Where there has been no fault there can be no punish¬ 
ment, and confession will only show the innocence of yourself and 
your accomplice. When the truth is out, the wound will heal, and 
his Majesty will have given the Escovedo family the justice which 
they demand. If they persist after this, they can be silenced or 
banished. Only, once more, the causes which led the king to act as 
he did are not to be mentioned.’ 

M. Mignet considers that these letters were written to tempt 
Perez to a confession, in order that he might be destroyed. The 
judges would ask for proof, and, having lost his papers, he would be 
unable to produce it. The answer is simple. Both Philip and the 
confessor were aware that the compromising letters were still in 
possession of either Perez or his wife. Perez, who was not troubled 
about perjury, thought it safer to risk an uncertainty than to act 
as the confessor advised. To confess was to place his life in the 
•judges’ hands. He could feel no certainty that the king’s orders 
would be held a sufficient authority. Philip’s conduct had been 
strange from the beginning, and kings’ consciences are notlike 
the consciences of private individuals* They may profess io n 
thing, while their duty as sovereigns requires another, There/was 
another alternative; the Escovedos, who were now .the. 1 mlf r 'pwm- 
cutors, might agree to a compromise* Perez proposed it to the 
confessor; the confessor permitted Perez to try, if tbekiagwasnot 
. to be a party to: the transaction; overtures were, m*4e, an4 were 
successful. The Escovedo family consented to withdraw their suit m 
receiving twenty thousand ducats. . . * , ^ 

3 h 2 
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This seemed like the end; and if there had been nothing more 
in Escovedo’s death than an ordinary murder, the compensation would 
have been held sufficient, and the end would have really come. But 
behind the private wrong there was a great question at issue, 
whether the sovereign had or had not a right to make away with his 
subjects when he believed them criminal, because for relsons of State 
it was inexpedient to bring them to trial. Though Castile had no 
longer constitutional rights like Arragon, a high-minded people (as 
the Castilians were) had a regard for their own security. The doc¬ 
trine had been condemned by the Holy Office, and the judges can 
have liked it as little. 

The opportunity of bringing the matter to a point was not to be 
lost. The President Rodrigo wrote to Philip that his reputation was 
at stake. The prosecution had been dropped, but the world was 
convinced, notwithstanding, that the murder had been committed by 
his order. It concerned his honour that Perez should explain 
why that order had been given. He begged the king to send him 
an instruction in the following terms: ‘Tell Antonio Perez, in 
my name, that, as he knows the causes for which I commanded 
him to kill Escovedo, I desire him to declare what those causes 
were.’ 

M. Mignet adheres to his opinion that Perez was to be betrayed ; 
that, being without his papers, he must fail to prove what he was 
required to reveal, and could then be executed as a slanderer and an 
assassin. It might be difficult for him to recall satisfactorily a condition 
of things which was now buried under the incidents of twelve eventful 
years. But there is no occasion to suspect Philip of such deliberate 
treachery. The stages through which his mind had passed can easily 
be traced. He never doubted the righteousness of Escovedo’s execu¬ 
tion ; but he had been afraid to irritate his brother, and had there¬ 
fore wished his own part in it to be concealed. Therefore, when 
Perez was first suspected, he had not come forward to protect him ; 
and therefore also he had connived at-the direction of the suspicion 
on the Princess of Eboli. A long time had passed away, Don John 
was gone, the aspect of Europe had changed. He had no longer the 
same reluctance to admit that he had ordered the murder; but he 
had bidden Perez be silent about the causes, because, though sufficient 
for his own conscience, it would be hard, when circumstances were so 
much altered, to make them intelligible to others. The Spaniards 
of 1590, smarting under the destruction of the Armada, might well 
have thought if Don John and the Duke of Ghiise had tried the 
4 enterprise ’ together, when the Queen of Scots was alive, so many of 
their homes would not then have been desolate. 

But public opinion was excited. The compromise of the prosecu¬ 
tion seemed to imply that there was something disgraceful behind. 
A secret half revealed is generally more‘dangerous than the truth; 
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and thus, when called on by the j udges to direct Perez to make a full 
confession, he felt that it was better to consent. 

This explanation seems* sufficient, without looking for sinister 
- motives. The order was written, and Perez was required to obey. 

It might have been thought that he would have seen in such an 
order the easiest escape from bis troubles. To speak was to be 
acquitted (at least morally) of a worse crime than of having been a 
too faithful servant. But it is likely that he did feel it would be 
difficult for him to make out a satisfactory ease. He could produce 
the king’s instructions, and could describe the motives in general 
terms. But State reasons for irregular actions are always looked 
askance at, and loyal subjects are inclined to excuse their sovereigns 
at the expense of their advisers. Perez might naturally fear that he 
would be accused of having misled the king, perhaps through malice. 
This view was taken of the case by the Archbishop of Toledo. 4 Senor,’ 
he said to the confessor when he heard of this fresh command, ‘ either 
I am mad or this whole affair is mad. If the king bade Perez kill 
Escovedo, why does he ask for the causes ? The king knew them at 
the time. Perez was not Escovedo’s j udge. He placed before the king 
certain despatches. The king directed a course to be taken upon 
them, and Perez obeyed. Now after twelve years, without his papers, 
with so many persons gone who could have given evidence, he is 
asked for explanations. Give him back his papers, bring back five 
hundred persons now dead out of their graves ; and even then he will 
not be able to do it.’ 

The archbishop protested, the Nuncio protested. Juana de 
Coello and Perez’s children wept and clamoured’; but President 
Rodrigo, with the king’s orders in his hand, persisted that Perez should 
speak. Three times successively, in the course of a month, he was 
brought into court, and he remained stubborn. He says that he 
would not confess, because the king had personally ordered him to 
be silent, and that a written form could not supersede an immediate 
direction, without a private intimation that it was to be obeyed. 
This is evidently an insufficient explanation. He must have felt 
that if he detailed the causes for the murder he admitted the fact; 
and that if he admitted the fact he might be sacrificed. 

But the king was determined that the whole truth should be told at 
last, and that, as he could not tell it himself, it should be told by Perez. 
After a month’s resistance, the question was applied in earnest. 
Perez was tortured. He broke down under the pain, and told all. It 
was then that Dona Juana appealed to God against Diego de Chaves 
in the Dominican chapel. It was then that Dofi^a Gregoria dared 
President Rodrigo in his hall. What the king or the judges had in¬ 
tended to do next, is mere conjecture. Diego Martinez, when his master 
had spoken, confessed also. He was not punished, and Perez perhaps 
would not have been punished either. The judges might have been 
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Mth the exposure, But Perez did not ear^ to 
or Philip’s humours further. His wife was allowed to visit 4 him in 
jifct&m. He escaped disguised in her clothes. Horses Were waiting, 
he rode for his life to Arragon, and the next day was safe beydnd the : 
frontier. ’ : 

So ends the first part of the tragi-comedy. The neffc opened on 
another stage and with wider issues; , ^ . j 

The Fueros or ‘Liberties’ of Arragon were the only surviving 
remnant of the free institutions of the Peninsula. At the beginning ! 
Of the sixteenth ‘Century, the two Castiles, Valencia, Granada,’ and 
Arragon had; their separate administrations and their separate legis¬ 
latures. ' The great cities had their municipal corporations, while 
Portugal till within ten years had been an independent kingdom. 
One by one they had been absorbed. Arragon remained still free, 
but With a freedom which had been found inconvenient at Madrid, 
aind w&s unvalued by the most piowerfiil of the Arragonese nobles 
themselves. The tendency of the age was towards centralisation, and 
the tenure of the Fueros had been growing yearly more precarious. 
Isabella had 1 been impatient for a revolt which would give her an 
exciise fot extinguishing them. The Duke of Alva more lately, on 
some provocation, said that with three or four thousand of his old 
soldiers he would make the king’s authority supreme. Such as it 
was, however; the Constitution still subsisted, being supported chiefly 
by the populace'of the towns, who, as long as noise and clamour were 
sufficient, were the enthusiastic champions of their national privileges*. 
A council for the administration of the province sat at Madrid, but 
its powers were limited to advice. The Cortes met annually at Sara¬ 
gossa to vote the taxes, but the king could neither prorogue nor dis¬ 
solve them without their Own consent. A Committee of the Cortes 
carried on the government, and in the intervals of the sessions re¬ 
mained in office. The Arragonese had their own laws, their own 
judges, their own police, their own prisons; and no 4 alien ’ armed 
force was permitted within their boundaries. The Grand Justiciary, 
the highest executive officer, was nominated by the king, but could 
not be deprived by him. A Royal Commissioner resided in Saragossa, 
to observe and to report, to act in cases to which the Crown Watf a 
party, perhaps irregularly to distribute favours and influence opinion. 
But this was the limit of his interference. The Commissioner in the 
year ISDO was Inigo de Mendoza, Marquis of Almenara, the coiisitr 
and the chief antagonist Of the Princess df Eboli. r . 

Such was Arragon when Antonio Peatez sought an asylum in the 
la^d of his fathers. He professed to have been tdrtured till his limbs 
ivere disabled, but he was able to 1 ride without 4 resting till he had 
crossed the frontier and had reached C&latayud. He j made iio effort, 
perhaps iie^Was too weab, to go fWrther, and' he tdcik reffcge In St 
Dominicin convent. Within ten hoars* of bis arrival an ’eirpress 
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oame in from Madrid to a. 7 private gentlenaau, %>n Manual Zapata, 
with orders to take him, dead or alive, and send him back to hie . 
master. Perez says that when his flight was. ki^owa ,at the Court, 
.there, was general satisfaction., ‘Uncle Martin,’ the, palace jester, 
said to Philip the next morning, ‘Sir, all the world; rejoices at the 
escape of ^ptonio Perez; he cannot be very wicked; you should 
•rejoice too.’ Philip did, not rejoice at, all* He had put himself in 
the power of one qf his subjects, and he did not choose to remain any 
longer in so degrading a position. Whan he had been himself 
willing to submit his conduct to a judicial inquiry, Perez* who had 
less to fear if he had been acting uprightly, had shown,,so qauch 
unwillingness that he possibly may have now doubted, whether 
Escovedo’s conduct had not been properly represented to him* 
Perez had fled, carrying the compromising documents along. with. 
him; he was probably on his way to France, to delight Philip’s 
enemies with the sight of them, and with the tale of his own, 
wrongs. 

Anticipating pursuit, Perez had sent a friend, Gil de Mesa, to the 
Grand Justiciary, to signify his arrival, and to put himself under the 
protection of the law. Meanwhile, the town mob at Qalatayud rose in 
his defence, and when Don Manuel arrived at the monastery he found 
the priests and students in arms to protect their sanctuary. Fifty 
soldiers arrived immediately after from Saragossa. The orders of the 
Justiciary were to bring Perez at, once to the national prison of the 
Manifestacion, where he waB to be detained till the king could be 
communicated with. The reply was an order to the Marquis of 
Almenara to prosecute him immediately in the Court of Arragon on 
three charges. 

1. For having, caused the death of Escovedo, falsely pretending 

the king’s authority. , j * 

2. For having betrayed secrets of State and tampered with ciphered 
despatches. 

3. For having fled from justice when his conduct was being 
judicially inquired into. 

, If Perez had been wholly innocent, he would have felt that he had 
at last an opportunity of setting himself clear in the face of the world. 
The court would be open, the trial public, and, his defence could 
neither be garbled nor suppressed. His reluctance was as vebem«mt; 
as ever, and was not concealed by his affectation of a desire to spare 
his master. From Calatayud, and from Saragossa afterwards, he 
wrote letter upon letter both to Philip and to Diego de Chay€$ ft pro¬ 
testing his loyalty, entreating to be left in quiet with hi* and, 
children; indicating that he had the means of defending himself, but, 
hoping that he might not be forced to use them. . > The|^|e^m being, 
left unanswered, he took into his confidence a distinguished Ajragone^e 
•ecclesiastic, the, Prior of Gotor. He showed*, him vriie mysteriuga 
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papers which he had brought with him, with Philip’s notes upon 
them. ‘ HiB Majesty,’ he said, in his instructions to the Prior, 6 must 
know that I possess these documents. They contain confidential 
secrets affecting others besides Escovedo; let his Majesty judge 
whether it is desirable that evidences should be produced in court 
which touch the reputation of distinguished persons, «*vhich will 
create a scandal throughout Europe, and will reflect on the prudence 
and piety of his Majesty himself. Though the confessor has taken 
most of my papers from me, Providence has been pleased that I 
should retain these, and these will suffice for my defence. If brought 
to trial I shall certainly be acquitted, but I prefer to save the king’s 
reputation; my cause is now notorious, and it will not be wise to 
challenge the world’s opinion. I have been shorn like a lamb for 
eleven years, and I have held my peace. My blood has been shed. 
I have been tortured in a dungeon, and I have remained faithful. 
In eight or ten days I must give in my answer. Some people tell 
me that I ought rather to lose my head than speak; but if I am 
driven to it the truth must be told.’ 

The Prior went. Philip saw him more than once, and heard what 
he had to say. There couid be no doubt that Perez had the com¬ 
promising letters, for the Prior had seen them. Yet Philip’s courage 
did not fail him. After Perez’s flight the Court of Castile had given 
judgment against him. He was to be dragged through the streets 
and hanged. His head was to be cut off and exposed, and all his 
property was to be confiscated. The answer to the mission of the 
Prior of Gotor was the publication of his sentence. 

Perez thus driven to bay took up the challenge. He drew a 
memorial containing his own account of the causes of Escovedo’s 
murder. He attached to it such notes as sufficed to prove the king’s 
complicity, reserving others in case of future necessity ; and this was 
publicly presented as his reply to the Marquis of Almenara. The 
king had probably expected that the judges of Arragon would not 
lightly accept so grave a charge against their sovereign; that they 
would respect the sentence of the better informed Court of Castile, 
and would understand that there was something behind which was 
left unexplained. But Arragon was excited, and chose to show its 
independence. After the admission of the memorial Don Inigo sent 
word to the king, that if no further evidence were produced, Perez 
would certainly be acquitted. The king believed that he had other 
resources at his disposition by which complete defeat could be 
avoided, and at the last moment directed that the case before the 
Grand Justiciary should be abandoned. ‘If,’ said Philip, ‘it was 
possible to reply with the same publicity which Perez has given to- 
his defence, his guilt would be proved, and he would be condemned. 
Throughout this whole affair I have considered only the public good. 
The long imprisonment of Perez, the entire course which the cause 
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has taken, has had no other object. Abusing my clemency, and? 
afraid of the issue, he so defends himself that to answer him I must 
publish secrets which ought not to be revealed, and involve persons 
- whose reputation is of more oonsequenoe than the punishment of a. 
single offender. Therefore, I shall go no further with the prosecution- 
in the Couat of Arragon. ,1 declare Perez to have sinned worse than 
ever vassal sinned before against his sovereign—both in time, form, 
and circumstance; and I desire this my declaration to be entered 
with my notice of withdrawal. Truth, which I have always main¬ 
tained, must suffer no injury. And I reserve such rights as appertain,, 
or may appertain to me, of bringing the offender to account for his 
crimes in any other manner.’ 

The i other manner ’ was through the Court of Enquesta. In' 
the Constitution of Arragon, a special reservation excluded from pro¬ 
tection the king’B servants and officials—over these the law of the 
province had no more authority than the king was pleased to allow— 
and the king under this clause claimed to have Perez surrendered to 
himself. The local lawyers, however, interpreted * servants * to mean 
only servants in Arragon and engaged in the affairs in Arragon, not 
persons belonging to other countries or other provinces. Arragonese, 
who accepted Crown employment, undertook it with their eyes open 
and at their own risk, and might be supposed to have consented to- 
their exemption; such a case as that of Perez had not been contem¬ 
plated. But the king had one more resource. Though acquitted, 
the prisoner was still detained, as if the authorities were unsatis¬ 
fied of his real innocence. Perez had grown impatient, and, in his 
loose, vain way, had babbled to his companions in the Manifestacion, 
and his language bad been so extravagant that it bad been noted 
down and forwarded to the court. He had threatened to fly to France 
or Holland, when he would make the king repent of his treatment of 
him. He compared himself to Marius, who had been driven into 
exile and had returned to the consulship. He said that he would 
raise a revolt in Castile; he would bring in Henry the Fourth; he 
would make Arragon into a Free Republic like Venice. He spoke of 
Philip as another Pharaoh. He had ventured into more dangerous 
ground, and had called in question the mysteries of the faith. Some 
of these raBh expressions have been preserved, with the solemn reflec¬ 
tions on them of the king’s confessor. The impatient wretch had 
said, that if God the Father allowed the king to behave so disloyally 
to him he would take God the Father by the nose. The confessor 
observes, .‘This proposition is blasphemous, seandalouB, offensive to 
pious ears, and savouring of the heresy of the Vadiani, who affirmed 
that God was corporeal and had human members. Nor was it an 
excuse to say that Christ, being made man, had a nose, since the words 
were spoken of the First Person.* V.-, * 

Again, Perez had said, ‘ God is asleep in this affair of mine- 
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15uMe weeks »&o miracle for me,it >wMl r-go,'iM te^deiti^,*tkeu 

; ' ' ' ^ i,i \'i ■ • ; 1*> r ,*.i 

^ i^Ms pmpasition,’ the confessor rioted*- 

been accused of the greatest enormities; he has been tried by course 
of law and condemned to death, and he speaks as if he was without 
fault’ ■' ■ ’• . • ’ • • • * • " • 

Worse still. Perez had’ gone on, i God deeps l God sleeps! God 
is an idle tale; there cannot be a God !•’ r ^ s - 

* The confessor observes, f This proposition is heretics^ as if God / 
had no care for human things when the Bible and the Church affirm ; 
that Ho has; to say that there cannot be a God is heresy,for though, 
it be said in doubt, yet doubt is not allowed in matters of faith, we. 
must believe without doubt*’ ^ f ■*-u-v ^ 

- Lastly, Perez had said, 4 If things pass thus, I cannot believe ia> 
God.’ > ' * ^ *. ... ■ • . . ■ , ; 

The confessor i 4 This is blasphemous, scandalous, .and offensive, 
and savours of heresy also.’ 

; The confessor’s ears had no doubt been outraged. Many a poor 
sinner had gone to the stake for less audacious utterances* For nine > 
months after the failure with the Enquesta, Perez remained in the 
Manifesfcaeion, pouring out these wild outcries* At the end of them 
an order came from the Holy Office at Madrid to the three Inquisi¬ 
tors at Saragossa to take possession of his person and remove him to 
their own prison in the old Moorish palace of the Aljaferia. 

The Inquisitor-General of Spain was his old friend the Archr 
bishop of Toledo. In Madrid the Inquisition had been well.disposed; 
towards him, and once he had thrown himself on its protection* Had 
he submitted voluntarily, he would probably have been safe from 
serious injury, and an impartial decision would have been arrived at. 
The Inquisition, be it remembered, was no slave of the Crown, and,* 
though a cruel guardian of orthodoxy, would not have looked toot 
narrowly at the fretful words of a man whom the Archbishop believed 
to have been ill used. The judges of Arragon were by this time 
satisfied that Perez was not entirely the martyr which he pretended 
to be, and that the king had something to say for himself. Philip,, 
who appears to Protestant Europe a monster of inj ustice, was in Spain 
respected and esteemed. The Grand Justiciary did not wish 4 to > 
quarrel with the Grown in a case so doubtful, still less to quarrel with 
the Holy Office, and was preparing quietly to comply. But Perez* 
would not have it so, and preferred' to trust to popular jealousy. A> 
mob is always ready to listen when it is told that liberty is«in 
danger. A story was circulated^ in « Saragossa that the Marquis * of 
Almenara had bribed the prisoners in the Manifestacion-to send’ in a; 
false account of Perez’s language,tfcat the Inquisition was a i m i n g a> 
right which did not belong to it, that- the ^ be* 

trayed, thatthe Arragonese wereiobetoade slaves ofthe Castilians. 
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Symptoms showed i^Xk/M^i^§^dihe Justidary* 

aud Don Inigo, after a, night’s cKmferencefagreed that Perez Bhould 
“be removed at once and without notice Up the * Inquisition prison. 
At noon on the $4th of May* 1591, he was quietly placed in a 
'carriage at the Manifestaeion Gate. A knot of young men tried to 
stop the horses, and clamoured for the Constitution ; but they were 
told that it was coed de fey, an affair of religion, a^nd that/ they must 
mind their own business. The carriage reached the Aljaferia without 
interruption, and Perez was in the Inquisitor’s bands. *- ©ut on the 
instant Saragossa'was in arms* The alarm hell boomed« eat* P*e 
market-place swarmed with a furious multitude shouting 
Fueros! Libertad, Libertad!’ Their plans had* been already laid. 
Half the mob went to attack the Aljaferia, the others to the house of 
Philipps representative, the Marquis of Almenara, He, too, it is 
likely, had remembered that Perez was the friend of the Princess of 
Eboli, and had thrown himself into the quarrel with some degree of 
personal animosity. He was now to expiate his eagerness# ©[© was 
urged to fly. The Mendozas, he answered, never fled. The palace 
door was dashed in. The Justiciary, who had hurried to protect ham,* 
was thrown down and trampled on. Don Inigo was seized, d!ragge4 
out, and borne away among cries of ‘Muera, muera! Kill him, kill 
him ! ’ Stripped naked, his clothes torn off, his arms almost forced 
out of their sockets, struck and pelted with stones, he was at’to 
rescued by a party of police, who carried him into the city prison. 
There, a fortnight after, he died of his injuries, so ending his lawsuit 
with the widow of Ruy Gomez. t 

The Inquisitors at the Aljaferia had a near escape ofthe same 
fate. The walls were strong and the gates massive. But the fierce 
people brought faggots in cartloads, and raised a pile which would 
have reduced the palace and all in it to dust and ashes. The In¬ 
quisitors, they said, had burnt others; they should now burn them¬ 
selves unless Perez was instantly released. The Inquisitors would 
have held out, but the Archbishop of Saragossa, Almenara’s brother, 
insisted that they must yield. Perez, four hours only after they had 
got him, was given back to his friends, and borne away in triumph. 

But the mob had risen for the rights of Arragon, and not, after 
all, for a prisoner of whose innocence even they were unconvinced.! 
Perez imagined himself a national hero. He had expected that the 
Cortes would take up his case, that he would be allowed to preseat 
himself at the bar, and detail the story of his wrongs in Philips own 
presence. The leaders of the people had formed m coder estimate of 
his merits. They contented themselves with taking him baok to the 
Manifestaeion. The officials of the province went up*to Madrid> to 
deliberate with the court What was next to he done* t ; > h > 

■ For Perez personally there was no enthusiasm; lithe Inquisition 
would acknowledge the Fueros, he could be surrendered without diffi* 
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culty. The Inquisition made the necessary concessions, and Perez’s 
own supporters now advised him to submit unreservedly. But this 
he did not dare to do; he tried to escape from the Manifestacion and 
failed. He appealed again to the mob. Broad sheets were printed 
and circulated declaring that the officials were betraying the Fueros,. 
and though the chiefs of the first insurrection had withdrawn, the 
multitude could still be wrought? upon. Unfortunately for Arragon 
the Grand Justiciary, Bon Juan de Lanuza, a wise and prudent man, 
suddenly died. Had he lived a few weeks longer he might have 
saved his country, but it was not so to be. The nomination of his 
successor belonged to the king, but the office had by custom become 
hereditary in the Lanuza family; his son, a generous hot-headed 
youth, claimed to act without waiting for the king’s sanction, and, 
fatally for himself, was ruled or influenced by his uncle, Bon Martin, 
who was Perez’s most intimate ally. The officials had returned from 
the court. The Council of Saragossa had decided that Perez should 
be restored to the Holy Office. The removal was to be effected on the 
following morning, the 24th of September; but when the morning 
came the mob were out again. The Manifestacion was broken open, 
the council room was set on fire, and Perez was set at liberty. It 
was understood, however, that be was not to remain any longer at 
Saragossa to be a future occasion of quarrel. He was escorted a 
league out of the city on the road to the Pyrenees, and he was made 
to know that if he returned he would not be protected. He did 
return ; he pretended that the roads were unsafe, but he came back 
in Becret, and in the closest disguise, and lay concealed in Bon 
Martin’s house till it could be seen how the king would act. 

Constitutional governments which cannot govern are near their 
end. When the intelligent and the educated part of the population 
are superseded by the mob, they cannot continue zealous for forms of 
freedom which to them are slavery. The mob has usurped the power; 
if it can defend its actions successfully, it makes good the authority 
which it has seized; if it fails, the blame is with itself. The Arragon 
executive had protected Perez on his arrival in the province, they had 
given Mm the means of making an open defence, and, so far as their 
own council could decide in his cause, they had pronounced him 
acquitted. But there were charges against him which could not be 
openly pleaded, and Ms innocence was not so clear that it would be 
right as yet to risk a civil war in a case so ambiguous. The judges 
considered that enough had been done. The mob and the young 
justiciary thought otherwise, and with them the responsibility rested. 

PMlip was in nq hurry. Ten thousand men were collected quietly 
on the frontier under Bon Alonzo de Vargas. The sentiments of the 
principal persons were sounded, and it was ascertained that from those 
who could offer serious resistance there was none to be anticipated. 
Liberty had lost its attractions when it meant the protection of 
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criminals by the town rabble. That the mob had shaken themselves 
clear of Perez made little difference to Philip, for they had taken him 
by force out of prison. The middle-class citizens, who still prized their 
. constitution, believed, on the other hand, or at least some of them 
believed, that the king had no longer an excuse for interfering with 
them. Riilip'Bo far respected their alarm that before he ordered the 
advance of the troops he sent out a proclamation that the Constitution 
would not he disturbed; and possibly, if there had been no opposition, 
he would have found his course less clear. But the more eager spirits 
could not be restrained; the nobles held aloof; the young justiciary, 
however, was ardent and enthusiastic—-he was compromised besides, 
for he had taken office without waiting for the king’s permission. The 
invasion was an open breach of the Fueros. He called the citizens 
of Saragossa to arms, and sent appeals for help to Barcelona and 
the other towns. 

There was no response—a sufficient proof either that the province 
was indifferent, or that the cause was regarded as a bad one. Lanuza 
led out a tattered multitude of shopkeepers and workmen to meet the 
Castilians; but, though brave enough in a city insurrection, they had 
no stomach for fighting with a disciplined force. They turned and 
scattered without a blow, and Alonzo de Vargas entered Saragossa, 
the 12th of November, 1591. 

The modem doctrine, that political offences are virtues in disguise, 
was not yet the creed even of the most advanced philosophers. The 
Saragossa rabble had resisted the lawful authorities of the province. 
They had stormed a prison; they had murdered the king’s repre¬ 
sentative ; fatallest of all, they had taken arms for liberty, and had 
wanted courage to fight for it. The justiciary was executed, and 
fifteen or twenty other persons. The attack on the Aljaferia was an 
act of sacrilege, and the wrongs of the Inquisition were avenged more 
■severely. A hundred and twenty-three of the most prominent of the 
mob were arrested. Of these seventy-nine were burnt in the market 
place. The ceremony began at eight in the morning. It closed at 
night, when there was no light but from the blazing faggots ; the last 
figure that was consumed was the effigy of Antonio Perez, the 
original cause of the catastrophe. The punishment being concluded, 
the Constitution was abolished. The armed resistance was held to 
have dispensed with Philip’s promises, and the Fueros of Arragon 
were at an end. 

Perez himself escaped on the night on which the Castilians 
entered, and made his way through the Pyrenees to Pau. He pub¬ 
lished a narrative of his sufferings—that is, his .own version of them, 
with the further incriminating documents which the Protestant world 
at once received with greedy acclamations. Much of it was true; 
much might have worn another complexion, if the other side had 
been told. But Philip never condescended to reply. Perez was 
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takea upby Henry the Fourth, pensioned, trusted, and employed so 
long as the war with Spain continued. He was sent into England. 
He was received by Elizabeth; entertained by Essex, and admitted 
Into acquaintance by Francis Bacon—not with the approval of 
Bacon’s mother, who disliked him from the dpt. He was plausible; 
he was polished; he was acute. He had been so long intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Spanish secrets, that his information was always useful 
and often of the highest value. But he was untrue at the heart. 
Even his own Relation is in many points inconsistent with itself, and 
betrays the inward hollowness; while his estimate of his own merits 
went beyond what his most foolish friends could believe or acknow¬ 
ledge. Gradually he was seen through both in Paris and London. 
When peace came he was thrown aside, and sank into neglect 
and poverty. He attempted often, but always fruitlessly, to obtain 
bis pardon from Philip the Third, and eventually died miserably in a 
Paris lodging, a worn-out old man of seventy-two, on the 3rd of 
November, 1611. 

So ends the story of a man who, if his personal merits alone were 
concerned, might have been left forgotten among the unnumbered 
millions who have played their chequered parts on the stage of the 
world. Circumstances, and the great religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century, converted Philip in the eyes of half Europe into a 
malignant demon. The darkest interpretations were thrown upon 
every unexplained action which he committed ; and Antonio Perez 
became the hero of a romance fitter for a third-rate theatre than the 
pages of accredited history. The imaginative features of it have 
now disappeared, but there remains an instructive picture of Philip’s 
real character. He said that he had been guided throughout by no 
motive save concern for the public welfare, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he was saying anything except what he believed to be 
true ; yet be so acted as to invite suspicion in every step which he * 
took. 

Escovedo, as his conduct was represented, deserved to be punished, 
perhaps to be punished severely. To prosecute him publicly would 
have been doubtless inconvenient ; and Philip, without giving him 
an opportunity of defending himself undertook the part of a secret 
providence, and allowed him to be Struck in the dark without ex¬ 
plaining his reasons. Providence does not permit vain mortals, even 
though they be Catholic kings, to usurp a jurisdiction which is 
reserved for itself. It punished Philip by throwing him into the 
power of an unscrupulous intriguer, who had, perhaps, in some measure 
really misled him on the extent of Escovedo’s faults. > 

He tried to extricate himself, but he was entangled in the net 
which his own hands had woven; and, when Perez refased to assist 
him, and preferred to keep him struggling at his mercy, lie was 
driven to measures which could be represented to the world as a base 
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persecution of the instrument of his own crimes. Thus out of an 
unwise ambition to exercise the attributes of omniscience, the poor 
king laid himself open to groundless accusations, and the worst 
. motives which could be supposed to have actuated him were those 
which found easiest credit. 

But tHe legend of the loves of Philip the Second and the 
Princess of Eboli was not of Spanish growth. The Retycipn of Perez 
was read in the Peninsula, but it did not shake the confidence with 
which Philip was regarded by his subjects. The Fueros of Arragon 
perished, but they perished only because Constitutional Liberties 
which degenerate into anarchy are already ripe for an end. 


J. A. Fbotjob. 
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THE PAST AND FUTURE OF 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

The two great Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have a past so 
interwoven with the national history, a present so influential, and a 
future so full of promise, that it can be matter neither of surprise nor 
complaint that the recent efforts to give them freer scope and wider 
development should have been discussed in a spirit of unsparing criti¬ 
cism. It would have been disappointing if this had been otherwise ; 
for no administrative statutes can really bring about effective reforms 
in the absence of a keen and active interest in the minds of those who 
have to work thejn. The one danger which might have defeated the 
hopes entertained by some of us of a great University revival, would have 
been the acceptance of the new statutes with indolent acquiescence 
in their letter and quiet indifference to their spirit. This fear, if 
there were ever any grounds for it, may be cheerfully dismissed in the 
face of the eager controversies raised within both Universities, and of 
such comments as those of Mr. Bryce in a recent number of the 
Fortnightly Review , and of many other writers who have handled 
the subject in the Press. It is a rather striking fact—due possibly 
to the cultivation of a more impulsive temper on the Isis than on the 
shores of the placid Cam—that the most energetic remonstrances, 
though impartially aimed at both Commissions, have come from Oxford 
men, who, however familiar they may be with their own University, 
have certainly overlooked much that is contained in the»scheme for 
the reorganisation of Cambridge. Certainly they have not yet shown 
any rational ground for applying to Cambridge, at any rate, their 
rather gloomy forecasts of the future of the Universities. When the 
Act of 1877 was passed, there were many important differences in 
the constitution of the two Universities which called for different 
treatment, and there are probably few men entitled to speak with 
confidence on the sufficiency of both sets of statutes. For myself I 
feel wholly unqualified to discuss the policy of the Oxford Commission, 
and shall strive to limit what I have to say as closely as possible to 
the case of my own University. 

The powers conferred by the Universities Act upon the two 
Commissions which it constituted were large beyond any former 
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precedent. In terms they were wide enough to cover any reasonable 
change in educational machinery and endowment, and apy reasonable 
transfer of income from the colleges to the University. Enthusiasts 
like Mr. Bryce have drawn the inference that these powers should 
have been used to make something like a tabula rasa of each Univer¬ 
sity as it has existed for several centuries, to create—or it is said to 
restore—a mighty school, where some twenty or thirty thousand boys 
from sixteen to nineteen years of age might obtain a cheap education, 
and for this purpose to treat the whole income of the colleges— 
amounting at Cambridge to more than 350,000J. and at Oxford to a 
still larger sum—as a fund held exclusively for University as dis¬ 
tinguished from College objects. A revolution so imposing as this 
seems to have been regarded by both Commissions as wholly beyond 
any sober interpretation of tbe authority conferred upon them, even • 
if its desirability had been free from question. In truth the powers 
conferred, large as they undoubtedly were, were practically limited by 
the general scope of the Act of Parliament itself, and not less by the 
necessity of paying due regard to the past history of the Universities 
and their colleges. The function of the Commissioners was to develope 
active existing institutions; not to destroy them and, whether under 
pretence of revival or otherwise, to create new organisations more to 
the taste of theoretical reformers. Whether the growth of the 
Universities had or had not always been in the best direction, it was, 
so to speak, from the first the genuine continuous growth of a living 
organism ; and nothing could well be imagined more fetal than to 
knock the life out of it at a blow, and then with the dead fragments 
(of which little except material wealth would have remained) to build 
up a new framework and try to give it a new vitality. Such at least 
were the views which prevailed, and the Cambridge statutes indicate 
plainly enough the determination to make the future organisation of 
the University the legitimate outcome of its past history. 

A brief sketch of that history will suffice to show where the Com¬ 
missioners found the suggestion of the reforms which they strove to in¬ 
troduce, and where zealous administrators within the University will 
doubtless look for guidance in the task which falls upon them of 
translating into efficient work the enactments contained in the clauses 
of their statutes. 

It is only in the very earliest of its records that the University shows 
any trace of an organisation such as reformers of Mr. Bryce's school 
seem anxious to establish. From the reign of Henry the Third, off per¬ 
haps from an earlier date, the University of Cambridge had consisted of 
nothing more than a group of associated Professors to whose lecture- 
rooms students occasionally crowded, it is supposed, in thousands. 
Those who attended the teaching of the Professors provided for their 
own lodging and subsistence as best they could, and it was not long 
before their wants were met by tbe establishment of hostels or board- 
Vol. XIII.—No. 75. 3 1 
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ing-houses for their special accommodation. The first advance—-if one 
may be permitted to call it an advance—upon this rudimentary con¬ 
dition was made in the reign of Edward the First, when the second 
stage of University development commenced. The originator was 
Hugo de Balsham, then Bishop of Ely. With the pious design of 
providing religious discipline for a select body of University students 
the Bishop, under the sanction of royal letters patent, endowed a 
small number of scholars who were to live with the brethren of the 
Hospital of St. John. The scheme was not a success, as the religious 
brethren and the University students soon fell out. The good bishop, 
being a sensible as well as a munificent man, straightway obtained 
authority to separate the dissentients and establish his scholars in a 
house of their own. This was Peterhouse, the first college founded 
in Cambridge. The example was gradually followed by other bene¬ 
factors, and by the time of Elizabeth the University had approximated 
to its modem form. Hostels had been entirely superseded or absorbed, 
and the colleges which supplanted them had become an essential 
element of the University, with the function not merely of providing 
for the temporal and spiritual wants of their own Fellows and Scholars, 
but of taking a more or less active part in the education of University 
Btudents, who were allowed the privilege of residence within their 
walls without being members of their corporations. The Master, 
Fellows, and Scholars of a college were intended to be, and for some 
centuries were, a body of monastic students enjoying the advantages 
and assisting in the work of the University, bound by conditions— 
though not like actual monks by vows—of celibacy, and to some 
extent of poverty, and required as a rule in due time to take Holy 
Orders. They were allowed rooms and commons and received stipends, 
never large, even on the scale of value which money then possessed, 
and now appearing ludicrously small. They were students rather than 
teachers, though by slow degrees the practice of receiving and instruct¬ 
ing outside students grew, until after another century or so it became 
the rule for every undergraduate who matriculated in the University 
to enter at one or other of the colleges, for the sake of the instruction 
and discipline there to be obtained. When this second stage of develop¬ 
ment had been completed, the University came to be regarded as an 
associated part of a common institution with the colleges, rather than 
an independent and self-sustaining body. The granting of degrees 
remained its exclusive right, and examinations with that view were 
conducted by its officers. Professors still delivered lectures to such 
students as desired to attend, but they found rivals in college tutors, 
and later on in private tutors, and the University officials were, with 
few exceptions, members of‘the College Foundations, and felt the 
college tie incomparably closer than that which bound them to the 
University. 

The third stage of progress developed itself insensibly, and almost 
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as it were by accident. As time went on, the college revenues grew 
apace with the general increase of wealth, and after providing the 
modest allowances contemplated by founders and benefactors for the 
needs of frugal students, there remained a vast surplus of income with¬ 
out any specific appropriation. The upshot of this pleasant state of 
things was saatural and perhaps inevitable. The Fellows, not seeing 
what else to do with the annual balances, divided them amongst them¬ 
selves. The practice, which began no doubt with the distribution of 
insignificant sums, soon became a custom, and the custom grew into 
what was deemed a right on the part of the Masters and Fellows to 
their annual dividends. In course of time the right was recognised 
by college statutes, and finally sanctioned by parliamentary enact¬ 
ments, until in modern times the title of a College Fellow has beoome 
as well established and rests possibly on as good a foundation as tb© 
title of any landholder to the rental of his estate. With all this the 
University had no direct concern, but its status was largely affected 
by the increasing wealth and importance of the College Foundations, 
and the more so because the income of the University always 
remained small, never much exceeding 20,000 1. apart from fees, while 
the aggregate revenues of the colleges swelled to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. The power of rewarding University success rested with the 
colleges, and was freely used ; a fellowship was the goal to which 
every promising student aspired, and the University examinations were 
looked upon chiefly as stepping-stones to college advancement. As a 
necessary consequence the college became the dominating power, and 
the University proper a mere adjunct of the collegiate system, by 
which it had been practically supplanted. 

Thus in the course of many centuries the great seat of learning on 
the Cam had passed through three distinctive phases. In the first, 
the University stood alone; in the second, the colleges and the 
University were associated on something like equal terms ; the third 
phase was that of college predominance over a subordinate University. 
Until within the last thirty or forty years there was little indication 
either of further evolution or of any tendency to revert to an earlier 
condition. And yet the purely material and' accidental cause which 
had done so much to efface the influence of the University was no 
natural or necessary element in its history. If the colleges had 
happened to remain poor while the University grew in wealth, the 
changes would certainly have been in the opposite direction, and 
there was nothing in the nature of things to prevent the University 
recovering some of its old authority and usefulness, if only the 
ways and means could be found for the purpose. Opinion was at one 
time much divided in Cambridge on the question whether it was 
desirable or feasible to restore to tbe University a portion of the 
vitality which it had lost literally for lack of sustenance; and the 
controversy was brought to a definite point in 1850 under the Chancel* 

3 i 2 
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lorship of the late Prince Consort, by the issuing of a Royal Commis¬ 
sion to inquire into the state, discipline, studies, and revenues of 
our University of Cambridge, and of all and singular the colleges in 
our said University/ v 

This Commission marks the commencement of the fourth stage of 
University development, in the midst of which we find ourselves at 
present. The then Commissioners—five of the most prominent men 
in Cambridge—all concurred in a Report published in 1852, the author¬ 
ship of which was no doubt rightly ascribed to George Peacock, Dean of 
Ely, and one of the Professors of the University, with the aid of the 
Secretary, Mr, Bateson, who afterwards became Master of St. John’s 
and a member of the Commission of 1877. So strongly indeed had Dr. 
Peacock’s vigorous initiative impressed itself upon the Report, that it 
was often familiarly referred to as the Report of Peacock’s Commission. 
It was a very powerful document. It contained a masterly analysis 
of the forces at work within the University, and, for its date, a 
remarkably bold and thorough scheme of reform. In all subsequent 
controversies on University affairs approval or disapproval of Dr. 
Peacock’s Report has been the essential party test. Those who ap¬ 
proved were classed as University reformers, those who disapproved as 
University conservatives. This at least was the broad line of division, 
though in such local, no less than in national politics, minor sub-' 
divisions of opinion may be traced by those who are interested in the 
investigation. 

To comprehend the many vexed questions which since that time 
have occupied the minds of Fellows and Professors in Cambridge, and 
ranged them in order of battle in the Senate House, nothing is so 
serviceable as a study of this Report; and no apology, I hope, is 
needed for introducing here a slight outline of its able narrative and 
its vigorous recommendations. This is what it says :— 

The University had an income of about 20,000?. from fees and 
rather more than 20,000?. from property, the greater part of which 
was appropriated for the endowments of professors and for other 
special trusts; while the colleges enjoyed revenues considerably ex¬ 
ceeding 300,000?. a year. 

The educational staff of the University consisted of over thirty 
professors, with incomes largely varying in amount, some quite in¬ 
significant, and the average being not much more than 400?. a year. 

The colleges had each its educational staff, besides a large number 
of unemployed fellows, the non-resident fellows averaging then as 
now fully half of the whole number. The aggregate number of 
college tutors and lecturers, which has since risen to about 150, even 
then passed 100. 

The University Professors delivered courses of lectures, of which a 
certain proportion were extremely interesting, and a much smaller 
proportion were well attended, though not always by undergraduate 
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students. Notwithstanding some brilliant exceptions the fact re¬ 
mained that the teaching provided by the University exercised a very 
minute influence on the training of her students. 

The instruction supplied by college tutors and lecturers covered 
a much larger area, but it was almost exclusively confined to divinity, 
classics, and mathematics, and was given under conditions which 
made it very inadequate even within its own range to the wants of 
the best class of students. 

Outside altogether of the entire official hierarchy was the system 
of private tuition, and to this almost all the most advanced students 
owed at least nine-tenths of the education which they received. To 
such an extent had private tuition then superseded the public teach¬ 
ing of the University and the college, that no one aiming at high 
honours trusted to the guidance of University or college instructors 
after his first long vacation. 

The University and the colleges between them lodged, boarded, and 
^controlled the undergraduates, levied fees upon them, and gave them 
their degrees; but every student who desired work and distinction 
found and paid for his own education in such manner as he pleased. 

The interests of research were no better cared for than those of 
education. The only way in which a university can foster research is 
by offering at least the means of subsistence to those among her 
students who are best fitted for a life of study, and this the University 
wholly failed to do. Men with a natural bent and capacity for 
University life were forced to leave because their University offered 
them no suitable career. A fellowship clogged with the conditions of 
celibacy and holy orders, with or without a college lectureship, and 
cheered by a remote possibility of succeeding to an ill-paid professor¬ 
ship, was all that Cambridge had to offer to her most brilliant 
students, and the result was that the best even of those who, in spite 
of discouragement, were faithful to science, sought in other places of 
learning the means of pursuing it, which their own University was un¬ 
able to bestow. 

The cause of the collapse of the University system was not far to 
seek. Want of funds lay at the root of it. There were many 
subjects for which no munificent founder had provided a professor, 
and the University was too poor to supply the deficiency. For the 
like reason the material needs of the professors, in the shape of 
laboratories, museums, and apparatus, were inadequately met. Even 
the library was starved on an annual pittance from the University 
chest, wholly unequal to its wants. Then the thirty professors were 
not enough, without the aid of other teachers,' to give anything 
which could be called education on the scale which was required. 
All that a professor was expected to do, and, in general, all that it 
was possible for him to de, was to deliver his course of public 
lectures, sometimes to empty benches, at others to a mixed assem- 
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Mage of students of every grade of mental calibre and trained 
proficiency* Class instruction was impossible, and, with few excep¬ 
tions, the professor had no more personal knowledge of his students, 
and no more notion of the progress they were making, than a 
lecturer at the Koyal Institution has of his promiscuous audience. 
This, of course, was not education ; for, however valuable public 
addresses may be as stimulants to inquiry and guides to study, they 
form only one side of education, and need to be reinforced by 
personal instruction given by competent teachers entrusted with the 
training of groups of students, not too numerous for personal ac¬ 
quaintance, and sufficiently uniform in attainments to work together 
without impeding each other’s progress. 

The remedy proposed by Dr. Peacock’s Report was shortly this : 
Endow a body of public lecturers to work in subordination to the 
professors, and give the needed teaching to suitably assorted classes 
of students ; and, with a view to the orderly and effective working of 
the whole, let the details of the machinery be placed under the control 
of a General Board of Studies, on which both the Professoriat and the 
Senate shall be duly represented. For the means, let these be supplied 
by a contribution from each college to the University of one-fifth of 
its fellowship dividends. 

The defects of college instruction were due to other causes. 
There was no lack of funds to pay a sufficient staff, but the methods 
pursued precluded, as a rule, any effective classification of students. 
The strong and the weak, the proficient and the ignorant, were 
taught in the same class-room, and it was impossible for the teaching 
to be adapted to all. As a matter of fact, the best students suffered 
most, and consequently deserted the college lecture for the rooms of 
the private tutor. This classification difficulty might have been to 
some extent got over in the largest of the colleges by better arrange¬ 
ments ; but in most colleges it was impracticable to find students 
enough of nearly equal attainments to occupy the time of a tutor or 
lecturer. Even in Trinity and St. John’s it was only in a few 
subjects that the formation of such classes was feasible. It was, in 
general, only possible to do this successfully by taking the whole 
undergraduate body of the University as the area of selection; and 
this, again, implied the necessity of creating an adequate University 
staff, and an efficient controlling authority. Some mitigation of the 
evil was expected from a fruitful suggestion of grouping together 
the smaller colleges for educational purposes—a scheme out of which 
the useful system of inter-collegiate lectures has since been evolved. 
The Report contained many subsidiary recommendations which it 
would occupy too much space to recapitulate, but among them were 
proposals that special Boards of Studies, subordinate to the General 
Board, should be constituted in the various departments of study, 
that serious gaps in the Professorial should be filled up, and that the 
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stipends of the poorer professorships should be raised at least to 
subsistence-point. 

Although the functions of the Commission of 1850 were purely 
'consultative, without a shred of executive power, the appearance of 
this Report marked a new epoch in University politics. 

Its recommendations on the subject of college contributions were 
not favourably received. The members of some colleges were willing 
to submit to a certain measure of taxation ; but the great majority 
of them, swayed by that potent form of esprit de corps which is 
known in Cambridge as college feeling, resented the proposal to 
apply any portion of their means to University purposes. 

Failing this resource, the scheme of the Commission became 
impracticable in its entirety for want of funds; and at first the 
unpopularity of the financial project prevented justice being done to 
its main provisions. But the University soon recovered from this 
prejudice, and its subsequent history is little more than a series of 
attempts to give effect to all the important recommendations of the 
Report, so far as that could be done without calling upon the colleges 
to furnish pecuniary aid. Dr. Peacock’s whole scheme of reform was, 
in fact, gradually accepted in one particular after another, with the 
sole exception of the financial proposals, which were essential to give 
it any real vitality. Even in this respect an effort, unhappily 
abortive, was made to overcome the reluctance of the colleges. 
Some sanguine people had imagined that a third, at any rate, of the 
governing body of each college would be willing to contribute to 
some extent to the wants of the University. With this idea an 
Executive Commission was appointed by Act of Parliament in 1856, 
with powers of making new statutes for the University and the 
several colleges, subject to a veto in each governing body by a 
majority of two-thirds. Two of the members of Dr. Peacock’s Com¬ 
mission were included in this Commission also, and statutes were 
framed providing, among other things, for a limited (and, it may be 
added, an inadequate) taxation of the colleges for University pur¬ 
poses. Even this modest project was vetoed in all the colleges 
except Trinity, Peterhouse, Christ’s, and Sidney Sussex, and 
they only accepted it on the hopeless condition that every other 
college should do the like. The result was that the taxation clause 
became a dead letter, and the University remained as poor as 
ever. 

University reformers, supported as they generally have been by a 
majority of the Senate, were not discouraged by this refusal from 
doing all that could be done without pecuniar^ support. In the 
interval between the statutes passed by the Commission of 185fi and 
those which have recently come into operation, an amount of progress 
was made, not unimportant in itself, but especially significant, as 
showing the readiness of the University to move as far and as fast 
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as the colleges would allow in the direction pointed out by Dr. 
Peacock. By carefully husbanding the narrow resources of the 
University, it was found practicable in the course of about fivenand- 
twenty years to raise the incomes of many of the poorer professorships 
to 5001. a year; and partly from the University chest, but mainly 
by the liberality of benefactors, several new chairs were ^created in 
subjects which had previously been left untaught. The special 
Boards of Studies recommended by the Report were constituted with 
very serviceable results; and, after considerable delay, a Studies 
Syndicate was appointed in 1875 with all except the executive powers 
proposed to be given to the General Board of Studies. During the 
same period the colleges had begun to act upon the suggestion that 
they should combine together for educational purposes. Nearly half 
of the college lecturers had thrown open their class-rooms, in some 
instances to the students of a group of adjacent colleges, in others 
to the whole University. This system of inter-collegiate lectureships, 
as they were termed, did great service in bringing to the front many 
teachers, who proved themselves worthy to rank with the most dis¬ 
tinguished professors. Students flocked to hear them in large 
numbers, so large, indeed, that in general the instruction given was 
almost of necessity in the form of professorial lectures. The system 
was less successful in supplying the desideratum of sound catechetical 
work, and for want of any supervising control failed altogether to 
introduce any effective classification of students. The attendance on 
these lectures—other than those, already referred to, of a distinctly 
professorial character—was far too small to give worthy occupation to 
first-class teachers, and the stipends were, in many cases, too niggardly 
to attract men of the right stamp. Half the number, better selected, 
better paid, and working with other University instructors under a 
common organisation, would "probably have achieved double the 
result. 

To complete the scheme of the Report, three steps still remained 
to be taken : 1. The appointment and endowment of a large body of 
public lecturers or, to use the synonym which has since been pre¬ 
ferred, of University readers. 2. The association with the University 
staff of the most distinguished men among the inter-collegiate 
lecturers, and their recognition as University lecturers. 3. The 
constitution of a General Board, with executive powers for the orga¬ 
nisation of University education by the hands of the three proposed 
grades of teachers—professors, readers, and University lecturers. 

The Studies Syndicate of 1875 addressed itself at once to these 
important questions, and, fin 1876, issued a Report recommending 
the appointment of University Readers and the recognition of 
University lecturers. 

When the Report came before the Senate the consideration of 
the Readership project was withdrawn, from the impossibility at that 
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time of providing the necessary funds (probably not less than 
10,0002. n year) for the suitable endowment of the new offices. The 
proposal to incorporate in the University staff the most distinguished 
-inter-collegiate lecturers, on the condition of working under the 
control of the Boards of Studies, was carried. Even this ultimately 
failed of effect, because the offered boon of University recognition 
was too unpractical to tempt the best of the lecturers to give up the 
almost absolute independence to which they had become accustomed. 
If the position of a University lecturer had been made a step in the 
ladder of promotion, first to a readership and ultimately to a pro¬ 
fessorship, the result would doubtless have been different. This, at 
least, was the view of the Studies Syndicate, who, in a subse¬ 
quent report, expressed their conviction (since amply confirmed by 
experience) that it would be difficult to secure the efficient working 
of the inter-collegiate system, unless it were stimulated and supple¬ 
mented by the institution of University Readerships, when it could be 
harmonised into one connected scheme with the other departments of 
University teaching. 

The Senate soon gave evidence that it shared the same opinion, 
for no long time elapsed after the passing of the Universities Act 
of 1877 before graces were passed recommending the attention of the 
Commissioners to the proposals for the appointment of Readers, and 
suggesting a statute for the constitution of a General Board. 

It was impossible for the University, without the power of 
drawing upon college funds, to do more in the way of reform than 
it actually did. And yet the result of all its efforts was small 
enough. The nucleus of a great reform was supplied by the system 
of inter-collegiate lectures. There was prospect of good to come 
from the Boards of Studies, but no satisfactory arrangement of 
University work was possible without the contemplated staff of 
Readers ; and, what was perhaps the gravest defect of all, the difficulty 
of retaining the right men for the work of the University was 
increasing year by year. That the want of any satisfactory career 
has been constantly driving away the very men whom it was all- 
important to keep is a simple fact of which the memory of every one 
familiar with the Ufiversity will supply abundant examples. Here 
are two or three pictures which will be recognised at once. 

A brilliant student, while yet an undergraduate, gave the most 
unmistakable proof that he was destined to be a leader in science. 
Cambridge had nothing but a fellowship to offer him, and before 
long his services were secured by a Scottish University. He is now 
one of the foremost men—it would scarcely be wrong to say the 
foremost man—in Europe in more than one of the most progressive 
sciences. But the benefit of his labour and the glory of his name 
.are lost to Cambridge. 

Another man, formed by nature for science and devoted to it, 
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wasforoed to leave a University in which no career conld be found, 
and waste on a profession powers which were meant for higher 
purposes. But the love of science was too strong to be stifled, and, 
in spite of the demands of the law, he pursued his investigations 
until he had completed a work perfect in method and mathematical 
skill, and of Buoh value to all maritime countries that, c without it, 
it would be well-nigh impossible to navigate the great iron castles 
which have superseded the ships of a generation ago. His appro¬ 
priate work was done, but it was not work at or for Cambridge, as it 
should have been ; and if his double labours had not worn him out 
before his time, no one can tell how many more he might not have 
added to the victories of science. 

In some well-known instances the University was able, after 
the waste of a score of years, to reclaim the services of other like 
men, who had been compelled in the meantime to give themselves 
sometimes to an uncongenial professional life, at others to scientific 
work, it is true, but work away from their own University. Those 
are not, perhaps, the most grievous cases, where only half a life has 
been lost. It cannot, indeed, often happen that a professorship can 
be, even tardily, created for a man who, if the University had been 
suitably organised, need never have been driven out into the world; 
and though it is possible to take account of those who have been 
won back, no one can reckon the number who have finally abandoned 
their natural course and been lost, not only to the University, but to 
learning and science. 

No reform, which failed to cure an evil that was sapping the 
strength of the University, could be welcomed as sufficient; and, 
for a reform such as this, the University was powerless without 
financial help. Even the advance that was secured had only 
been won inch by inch by hard fighting in the Senate House. 
Although the reformers during the last quarter of a century have 
generally had a majority in their local Parliament, a very considerable 
minority, sometimes almost equalling the majority, had steadily 
resisted every proposal to give real efficiency to University, as dis¬ 
tinguished from College teaching; and as soon as any project was 
seen to involve the necessity of applying to the colleges for pecuniary 
assistance, the tables were instantly turned—the conservative minority 
became the majority for the time being, and the proposal was sum¬ 
marily rejected or, more commonly, withdrawn as hopeless. There 
was much that was plausible to be said in favour of the right of the 
colleges to hold their own property if they chose; but the College 
conservatives felt that they were bound to show something better 
than dry technical right, and strove vigorously to prove that the 
coUeges were morally justified in their refusal to contribute, on the 
ground that any project which, like Dr. Peacock’s scheme, proposed 
to get real educational work out of University teachers, was a mere 
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cbimaera, because the professorial system always bad been and always 
must be a sortof ornamental adjunct to, rather than an essential 
element in, the system of Cambridge education# As it Was pointedly 
- put by one of the ablest supporters of this paradox: 4 For some reason 
or other the professorial system as a whole has failed to supply an 
efficient tdhching power in Cambridge, and unless the whole course 
of University study is essentially changed, 1 see no probability that 
the professoriat will do in the future what it has not done in the 
past.’ 

So far as statements of this character related to the past, they 
undoubtedly contained a large measure of truth. The work of the 
professoriat had been somewhat of an ornamental character, and 
even those who loved it best could scarcely say that it had supplied, 
an efficient teaching power in the University. No one bad recognised 
this more fully than Dr. Peacock, himself a professor ; but instead of 
adopting the despairing view of these modem reactionaries, he dis¬ 
cerned the cause of the comparative failure, and pointed out the means 
of restoration. And they were plain enough to all unprejudiced eyes. 
To render the University staff a real educational element three 
things were wanted. It must be made numerically strong enough to 
cope with the work to be done. It must, by adequate endowments 
and graduated promotion, offer a sufficiently attractive career to 
satisfy the generally modest aspirations of scientific ambition# And, 
lastly, it must cease to be a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and must 
be organised into one harmonious and co-operating body. 

It was to this end that the efforts, not only of the Peacock 
Commission, but of the reforming majority of the Senate, had been 
steadily directed, and nothing was wanting to success but the means 
of providing for the necessary outlay. These means the Universities 
Act of 1877 supplied, for the express purpose of giving greater 
efficiency to University teaching; and any statutes framed under 
that Act must of necessity have given effect to its leading object# 
Indeed, it was scarcely concealed that the desponding suggestion of the 
hopelessness of University reform was directed rather against the policy 
of the Act of Parliament than against the machinery of any statutes 
passed under its authority. As an objection, the time for its considera¬ 
tion ceased when the royal assent was given to the Universities Act# 
Still it has done, and may yet do, good service as a beacon, pointing out 
both to the framers and the administrators of University statutes the 
rocks which have threatened, and may still threaten, danger of ship¬ 
wreck. It would be idle to shut one’s eyes to the fact that itisatnuch 
more delicate, and in some sense more difficult, task to put a new spirit 
into an old institution than to create a new foundation* There is 
the unlearning of old habits and customs, as well as the learning of 
new duties to be secured; and it must be conceded that something 
of this sort will have to be compassed before the objects of the Act 
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of 1877, or of the new Cambridge statutes, can be said to have been 
achieved* Those who have studied the University statutes carefully— 
more carefully, at any rate, than some who have criticised them— 
will eee that they are framed with the view Of facilitating the 
transition from the past regime to the future. 

They were directed mainly to three ends: 1, The incfbase of the 
University staff of teachers; 2, Its organisation in three grades 
under a central control; and 3, The supply of funds to effect these 
purposes. 

Under the first head provision is made fora few new chairs in 
subjects which had been strangely neglected; but the main addition 
to the strength of the staff is furnished by a body of readers who are 
to rank next to the professors, and by the assimilation of a number 
of inter-collegiate lecturers into the system under the title of 
University lecturers. 

The statutes provide that the ultimate number of readers shall not 
be less than twenty, to be appointed at the earliest time when funds 
are available. 

The University lecturers combining College and University func¬ 
tions would probably not be less numerous, and no maximum limit is 
imposed on either class, so that the University is left free to increase 
its staff, so far as its funds will allow, to any extent which may be 
requisite to secure complete efficiency. 

By these arrangements, even on the minimum scale, the numeri¬ 
cal strength of the University staff will be more than doubled, and 
will surely suffice not merely to supply lectures as heretofore from the 
rostrum, but to furnish the class instruction which has hitherto been 
wanting. 

Indirectly this addition to the staff will offer to the lovers of 
science a definite career with regular promotion, sufficient, it may be 
hoped, to stop the waste of zeal and genius from which the University 
has so long and so seriously suffered. And if more men of the right 
stamp are thus retained, the interests of research may be trusted to 
take care of themselves. The demands on the time of professors and 
even of readers need not be so severe as to deprive them of ample 
leisure for original work, and when leisure, opportunity, and genius 
are combined, there is little danger that the congenial task of inves¬ 
tigation will be neglected. 

Under the second head, the plan of the statutes is of the simplest. 
They classify the teachers into three grades—professors, readers* and 
lecturers; and they give to one central body the administrative con¬ 
trol of the whole, pointing out in clear terms the ends to which the 
controlling power is to be directed. These ends are shortly: economy 
of strength by due division of labour, and efficiency of work by suit¬ 
able classification of students. The past failure of the University 
system was quite as much due to neglect of such details as to insuffi- 
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cieney of strength. The number of teachers plight be indefinitely 
increased, and yet no solid impression made, if each one were left to 
pursue his own course without consultation with the rest, and to leave 
chance to gather round him such casual pupils as might come, without 
the opportunity of that continuing relation between teacher and taught 
which is necessary to generate confidence op the one side and interest 
on the other. The function of the General Board is to remedy all 
this, and in the language of the statutes to issue ‘ regulations and in¬ 
structions iu respect to the subjects and character of lectures . . * the 
subordination when necessary of readers and lecturers to professors » . . 
the arrangements to be made for the distribution of students among 
the different teachers, so as to secure classes of suitable size, and to 
group separately the more and less advanced students, and any other 
matters affecting the method of instruction to be pursued with a view 
of providing suitable and efficient education in all subjects of Univer¬ 
sity study for all Btudents, whether more or less advanced, who may 
require it.’ That this function will be discharged with tact and 
wisdom there is no reason to doubt, and when that is done the pro¬ 
blem of University organisation will have been solved. 

Under the third head the enactments of the statutes amount to 
this: The University will ultimately be enriched from college sources 
by 30,000/. a year, of which 25,000/. will be taken in the shape of 
money contributions and 5,000/. in fellowships attached to most of 
the professorships as an increase to their endowment. The sufficiency 
of this increment of income under careful management for the work¬ 
ing of the statutory scheme is not doubtful. The fresh outlay on 
stipends over and above the annexed fellowships would amount to 
about 15,000/. a year, leaving an income of 10,000/. to meet a 
variety of miscellaneous demands, including the interest and sinking 
fund on loans for new buildings, further contributions to the library, 
the better maintenance of laboratories and museums, and certain 
other incidental matters. 

It was neither possible nor necessary that this large demand 
should be made at once upon the colleges. The Act of Parliament 
had expressly saved the rights of existing fellows, and it would only 
be by the gradual disappearance of these vested interests that a 
college would find itself in possession of a sufficient surplus to provide 
its full contribution without serious derangement of its finances, 
and interference with its work. The levy of the maximum amount 
is, therefore, postponed till 1894, and in the meantime contributions 
are to be taken rising from 6,000/. in 1883,12,000/. in 1885,10,000/. 
in 1888, and 24,000/. in 1891, to the full 30,000/, in 1894. It is 
believed, however, that this scale of augmentation will, with due 
economy in miscellaneous expenditure, enable the educational machi¬ 
nery of the statutes to come very shortly into operation on a consider¬ 
able scale, and to attain its full development a few years later. 
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Two things will probably strike every one who considers these 
statutes—one that the general scheme does not contain a particle of 
originality, and the other that its success must depend entirely on 
the efficiency with which it is worked. This is neither more her less 
than the truth. Mr. Bryce quarrels with them because they do not 
introduce a violent revolution, and if a violent revolution eras wanted 
he is right in complaining. But though they do not revolutionise 
they must give an enormous impetus to the great and progressive revo¬ 
lution—or, as I should prefer to call it, development—which began 
with Dr. Peacock, and has ever since been progressing as best it could 
in the University. The simple fact is that given as premisses the past 
history of Cambridge and the powers of the Act of 1877, the statutes 
almost dictated themselves. So far as I can see, the only credit which 
can be claimed by the Commission is that of not having closed their 
eyes to the truth which stared them in the face. 

By means of the power of drawing upon college wealth, the new 
statutes have provided machinery for the restoration of University 
efficiency which had so long been fruitlessly aimed at by University 
reformers, and this is all that they can be said to have done. 

It may be hoped too that this has been effected without inflicting 
any real injury on the college foundations. The unfortunate inci¬ 
dence of a great wave of agricultural depression at the very time when 
this new burden was cast upon the colleges, has undoubtedly made 
the immediate pressure more severe than had been anticipated, but 
after a very careful investigation the Privy Council were apparently 
satisfied that nothing was taken which the colleges could not fairly 
bear to lose, or which the University did not absolutely require. 

It is not less obvious that the good to be looked for from the 
statutes will be due at least as much to those who will administer 
as to those who have framed them. Even a very indifferent system 
will yield good fruit in the hands of able and zealous men, and the 
best would certainly come to grief if worked without tact and sym¬ 
pathy. Probably there is no clause in the statutes upon which so much 
depends as that which regulates the constitution of the General 
Board, Who will of necessity be masters of the situation. It was 
needful that it should contain a sufficiently vigorous element free 
from the bias of past associations, which could scarcely be wholly absent 
from the old professoriat. It was not less necessary that the pro- 
feseoriat itself should be strongly represented, as without their cordial 
co-operation the smooth working of the new machinery would be a 
thing to despair of. It is from their body that the answer must 
come, and assuredly will come, to the suggestion that 6 there is no 
probability that the professoriat will do in the future what it has not 
done in the past.’ The statute gives to the professoriat bo consider¬ 
able a representation on the General Board as cannot but prevent the 
control of the latter being exercised with harshness or borne with 
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reluctance, while the foreign ingredient added should prove strong 
enough to insure the due exercise of its important powers. 

That they will be so utilised by strong men at Cambridge as to 
carry to its fullest development the determined struggle so long 
sustained for the restoration of University efficiency is a belief which 
I hope to. retain, until the result shall have silenced controversy. 
Those who have worked so well under great discouragement in the 
past will scarcely fail now that the sun shines upon their efforts. 
When they have completed their task, the credit of the victory 
will be almost exclusively their own. ^ 

There are some who have doubted—possibly there are some who 
yet doubt—whether the end proposed by the statutes will ever be 
actually attained. I believe the fear is groundless. Failure is only 
possible on two hypotheses: first, that the working of the machinery 
should fall into the hands of a reactionary party; and secondly, that 
they would use their position to defeat the objects of the statutes. The 
first of these suppositions is exceedingly improbable, and the second 
must strike any one who knows Cambridge as simply impossible. 
Except on the one dispute—now finally set at rest—concerning 
college contributions, the party of progress in University matters 
has always held the lead, and even if for a time their opponents 
should command a majority, a man must be very cynical to doubt 
that they would loyally further the purposes of the statutes, however 
little they may have desired to see them passed. 

One word more is due to Mr. Bryce’s aspirations. There is much 
in them which demands sympathy. Every one would rejoice to see 
the culture of the University influencing thousands every year where 
it now reaches only to hundreds; and there is no reason why we 
should not expect to see it, though not exactly by the process of 
trenchant legislation. At this moment there is going on an active 
and self-sustained movement in both Universities, which may well 
result in all or almost all that Mr. Bryce desires, though in a form 
which will not interfere with the old arrangements for resident 
students. No statutes are needed to help this effort at University 
extension, and the best thing that can be wished for it is that it may 
be left to work out its own purpose its own healthy methods 
unimpeded by officious aid. 

But this is a very different thing from inviting a multitude of 
boys, some three years younger than the present class of under¬ 
graduates, to gain a cheap education at Cambridge. Such a project 
would be impossible, unless study at the University was forbidden 
to adults. So long as grown men are allowed to enter the lists, 
immature boys will not come, for the simple reason that they would 
be hopelessly handicapped in the race. AH the honours and all the 
rewards would be carried off by the men, and the boys would soon 
find it to their advantage to seek education and distinction where 
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they would be free from such fatal competition. But suppose the 
other alternative. Let men above the age of nineteen be excluded, 
and the standard of University culture must inevitably fall. Instead 
of complaining, as in the past, that Cambridge could grow giants in 
knowledge, but could not keep them, we should have to lament 
that her best productions were promising pigmies. Hie notion of 
a University of resident boys becomes an anachronism as soon as a 
country has so far advanced in prosperity as to possess a class who 
can afford the time to carry the period of education a few years 
further on in life. They may be called a privileged class—and so in 
the highest sense they are. They are the class whose privilege it is 
to enjoy facilities for study which are not granted to all ; and for 
this very reason they are the class from which a University may 
hope to collect the most capable minds for the advancement of 
science in the days to come. Whatever else it does or leaves un¬ 
done, no University can afford to neglect the training of those 
students from whom the greatest results are to be looked for. Leas 
favoured youths may well be cared for at the same time, but not 
under conditions which would displace the strongest and most pro¬ 
mising; and, therefore, not as the staple of the body of resident 
undergraduates. 

In conclusion, J may add—though it can scarcely be necessary— 
that in what I have said I have spoken for myself alone, and not in 
any sense as a member of the late Commission. In the face of the 
pessimist views which have been so freely circulated, it seemed desir¬ 
able that the facts on which the future of Cambridge depends should 
be put before the world a little more carefully than they have been by 
some critics of the recent statutes, and this I have endeavoured to do. 
Whether my inferences from these facts are sound or not is a matter 
of much less importance. 


G. W. Hemming. 




THE SUBJECTIVE DIFFICULTIES TN 
RELIGION ; 

Or, Does Unbelief come chiefly from something- in Religion 

OR IN OURSELVES ? 1 

In these later days we hear much about the difficulties Connected 
with Christianity, and even with Theism itself, of which Christianity 
is daily more and more found to be the sole effectual shield. Those 
who dwell upon them, whether with a morbid satisfaction or a needless 
alarm, would do well to reflect on a remark of Cardinal Newman’s, 
to this effect, viz. that a hundred difficulties need not produce a 
single doubt. Nature is full of difficulties, and most men, except 
those who would stumble at a straw, know how to pursue their way 
notwithstanding. We have heard of f an apology for the Bible; ’ but 
Nature makes no apology. She says, ‘Learn of me, and you shall 
have bread; ignore me, and you shall starve.* There are subjects 
higher than Nature, the very greatness of which would make a true 
intelligence anticipate that with them many difficulties must be 
intertwined; while the thoughtless alone could have expected, or 
even desired, the absence of such. A superficial age fancies that the 
wonderful is the incredible, or that the great ideas which for ages have 
awed or charmed mankind can be pushed aside by 4 points ’ cleverly 
manipulated, or by a 4 rough and ready * cross-questioning, impertinent 
if directed against an ancient philosophy, and one which apparently 
assumes that the religion it interrogates is a ‘ character well known 
to the police.* It is after a different fashion that the difficulties 
found or fancied in serious matters of belief have to be dealt with. 
They imply defect, doubtless; but there remains the question whether 
that defect exists in the creed, or in the intelligence challenged by 
that creed. It is certain that the first teachers of that creed ac¬ 
knowledged the difficulties connected with belief, for they went further 
and affirmed that it is impossible for the merely natural man, with¬ 
out divine aid, to accept, or, at least, ‘ spiritually to disoern,’ truths 

1 The following remarks, as they reply to but popular objections, do not profess 
scientific exactitude of expression. I trust that there is nothing m their tone to give 
offence. It would be an insincerity to vindicate the cause of religious faith in the 
language natural when one is only putting forth theoretic views. 

Vol. XIII.—No. 75. 3 K 
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divine. It is equally certain* on the other hand* that they regarded 
those difficulties as arising both from the blameless limitations of 
min’s intellect, and also* too frequently* from a defective moral condi¬ 
tion ; for they asserted that there is such a thing as * an evil heart of 
unbelief; ’ that it is with the heart man believes; that the believing 
heart is under the influence of a grace descending fronf Him who is 
the Supreme Truth—a grace that belongs especially to the humble and 
the purd, that may be intercepted by even a single serious and un¬ 
repented sin, and that may, after having been possessed, be forfeited 
when trifled with or abused. 

But this is not all. They affirmed not only that faith—a faith 
not superseding reason but strengthening ’ and directing it—was 
possible to man, and was his deepest necessity, but much more, viz. 
that it was his great initiatory spiritual gift. As the optic nerve 
expands into the retina, so faith was regarded as the nearer and 
rudimental part, exercised on earth, of a power destined to be developed 
after a glorified fashion in heaven, there passing into Beatific Vision. 
Such a power could neither have been regarded as a thing inconsider¬ 
able, nor as one but accidentally connected with man’s appreciation 
of Truth Revealed. It is a thing dishonestly unreasonable, while deal¬ 
ing with revelation to ignore the hypothesis on which it rests. On 
that hypothesis faith is a transcendent spiritual power crowning our 
intellectual being, as our intellect crowns our animal being; and 
where it has its perfect work, religion shows itself so plainly to reason 
enlightened and emancipated that not to believe seems a thing self- 
willed and unreasonable. Such a claim was a strong one, doubtless ; 
but its ‘ right divine ’ was attested by its victory. The Faith con¬ 
quered the world; and the world, thus conquered, bore the yoke of 
truth as lightly as a garland. A civilisation such as the old empires, 
which had degraded the moral more than they exalted the political 
status of man, never dreamed of, planted pure feet on the earth, and 
placed it in connection with higher worlds. Divine truth seemed to 
have become part of man’s natural heritage, and 6 arts unknown be¬ 
fore ’ passed centuries in singing its praise and picturing its calendars. 

For ages, though heresies sprang up, as had been predicted, 
respecting the definitions of truth, yet doubt as to the divine claims 
of religion, both natural and revealed, would have been regarded 
as a pitiable blindness. Men lived in the midst of a great light, its 
own sufficing evidence; and to turn from it would then have appeared 
a thing as witless as we should now regard the repudiation of induc¬ 
tive science with all its splendid results. But this could not last for 
ever. It was forbidden by the very greatness of a religion which, 
while ruling man, had remembered that he who rules should be as he 
who serves, and, while directing, had also liberated the faculties of 
man, and thus consciously prepared for truth a militant condition, 
and a series of trials different from those of the early persecutions but 
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not less severe. Religion, apart from the special blessings she had 
conferred, had also, with an ungrudging wisdom, preserved and trans¬ 
mitted gifts which, though immeasurably humbler, were yet a part of 
man’s inheritance, viz. the ancient languages, with their noblest intel¬ 
lectual monuments. The highest inspirations of classic genius were by 
her exalted to an office of which they^ had not dreamed. Her school¬ 
men completed what the Fathers had begun. Aristotle conversed 
with St. Thomas Aquinas, and Virgil passed the golden branch <m 
to Dante’s hand. Had such bequests never come to be abused, the 
Christian estimate of fallen human nature would have been proved a 
fallacious one. It was certain from the first that the arts of the 
early world, the 5 Juventas Mundi,’ though grafted on the Christian 
stock, would endeavour once more to ( wanton in youthful prime,’ and 
on a pagan soil. The same thing was certain as regards the early 
dialectic science. The little bird was sure, when the eagle on whose 
back it had mounted had reached her utmost elevation, to take its 
little flight and twitter a span or two higher. 

Another nurseling of authentic religion was no less likely to turn 
against her after a time, and for a time—that is, material science, or 
rather the rash award of those who occasionally profess to speak in her 
name. The connection between Faith and Science is not the less 
certain because indirect; truth is akin to truth, .though they have 
their 6 family quarrels ; ’ and the most spiritual of religions has proved 
far more auspicious to the knowledge of material things than any of 
those pagan religions which, while preserving many truths derived 
from patriarchal times and the primeval revelation, grew corrupted 
through material instincts. Unlike them, Christianity sustained the 
original doctrine of a Creator. The visible universe was proclaimed 
not to have existed eternally. It was not an emanation from the 
Divine, nor the Protean clothing of elemental divinities. It was a 
creation, and the creation of One whose action was ever orderly, and 
who was known to man as the Supreme Law-giver. A Christian 
intelligence could hardly doubt that God’s material universe must so 
far resemble His moral universe as to be grounded upon laws, the 
general permanence of which was attested, not contested, by the occa¬ 
sional occurrence of miracles vouchsafed only when required by His 
Creation’s moral ends* The Christian instinct believed also that God, 
who rewards the strenuous use of His gifts, not the hiding away of 
them in a napkin, had included in the heritage of man that know¬ 
ledge of the material creation which, in whatever degree it tody 
enlarges his intellect, must increase his appreciation of the Creator’s 
greatness, and of the creature’s comparative insignificance* Rut here 
again, on the Christian hypothesis, the littleness of pride was sure 
at times to abuse the gift. The greatest men of science have asserted 
as strongly as the theologians that humility is tile precondition of 
knowledgebut the smaller men among their followers have often been 

3i2 
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th$ hMmy and as Diogenes ‘ trampled on the pride of Pla to with a 
greater pride,’ so they have now and then surpassed the superstitious 
credulity of a beggar-woman by the scientific credulity with which 
they have resounded, as if it had been a demonstrated certainty, 
the latest theory of some scientific improvisator©. These nimble 
spirits assure the theologian disposed to stand by the ordinary 
interpretation of a text, until it has been proved that the less 
obvious one is yet the right one, that the inspired record has been 
confuted by science, and they affirm this without waiting to learn 
from Theology what is, or is not, included in the term ‘ inspiration,’ 
or from Science what is her final utterance on newly discovered 
facts. The ‘ border warfare * on the limit ground of religion and 
science may last long, but it is certain to end in a deeper appreciation 
of that Divine Truth with which scientific truth can never he at war 
while scientific error may be, though only for a time. But our theme 
is a different one; we are concerned with the subjective difficulties 
men make for themselves, not the objective difficulties they find. 

They are numerous, and they are clamorous. To many thinkers, 
as to many statesmen, religion has changed into the ‘Religious 
Difficulty.’ It has become a controversy. And here it must be re¬ 
marked that the conditions of controversy, however inevitable, are 
by necessity less favourable to the elucidation of truth on the subject 
of religion than on subjects of less moment and less dignity. The ob¬ 
jector is free to put forward the whole of what he deems his case; the 
defender of religion, while replying tp objections, has often to leave un¬ 
noticed the larger part of what he knows to be deepest and highest in 
the truth he defends, lest he should seem either to preach where he should 
argue, or, in arguing, to assume what, however certain, his adversary is 
not yet logically bound to concede. The laws of discussion compel him 
also to address almost exclusively the logical faculty in his opponent ; 
yet he knows that the office of logic, in such subject-matter of 
thought, though a high, is a subordinate one—rather that of detect¬ 
ing sophisms and methodising inquiry than that of demonstrating 
truths—and consequently, that when, he has confuted his opponent’s 
errors logically, he has not necessarily a claim on his full assent, though, 
in proportion as that opponent has a candid temper and a philosophic 
mind, the ‘ sensation of positiveness ’ which is sometimes strongest 
where faith is weakest may have undergone diminution, and he may 
have learned an excellent lesson, viz. to be sceptical as to aoepticienu 
The logical faculty is but a part of man’s understanding, which is but 
a part of his intellect, itself a part only of his total being; notwith¬ 
standing, it is to this logical faculty that controversy mainly ad¬ 
dresses itself; while, on the other hand, it is the total being of man, 
intellectual, moral ,%nd spiritual, not a fragment of his mind, that 
receives the sacred challenge of Divine Truth. Intuitive reason sits 
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in a higher court than the 6 faculty judging according to sense,’ and 
pronounces with certainty—‘ securus matters of which 

the inferior faculty takes a limited cognisances dealing in fact but 
with their superficial phenomena. It would be absurd if in studying 
geometry a student were to demand mathematical demonstration on 
condition of •confining himself to diagram and compass, and of dis¬ 
carding the intuitive part of man’s intellect, acknowledging none of 
those axioms and postulates which admit of no argument, because 
they underlie all demonstration, and are certain without it. Equally 
unphilosophical must it be to exclude the intuitive when grappling 
with the problem of a God. Yet this is, in a great part, required in 
argumentative discussion by the essential, nature of controversy. The 
highest truth in matters theological belongs to a region above the 
polemical, as Theology has ever been the first to confess* This 
may also be said of scientific truth; but in another important 
respect these two orders of truth materially differ. If the in¬ 
tuitions of geometry do not admit of argument, neither do they re¬ 
quire it, for they address the reason alone. But the intuitive element 
in religion belongs both to man’s reason and also to that moral mind 
which includes the co-operation of the Will. To demand therefore, as 
controversy does, not only such a demonstration of religion as yields 
certainty to reason at once moral and speculative, and brings peace to 
‘men of good will,’ but one that forcibly excludes all alternative 
* views ’ open to man’s free-will and insurgent fancy—this is, in a great 
part, surreptitiously to remove the theme of discussion from its 
higher grounds of thought and place it on lower grounds. The 
unbelievers say, sometimes perhaps unconsciously, of the believers, 

6 Their gods are gods of the hill country, but our gods are gods of 
the plain; ’ they demand battle on the lower level; and in accepting 
their challenge the defenders of religion fight at disadvantage. All 
admit that it would be unfair to demand an exclusively logical de¬ 
monstration as to the existence of Conscience, i.e, one forbidding all 
appeal to interior emotion, since conscience is, ex hypotlmi , a moral 
power, addressing our whole moral nature with all its aspirations 
and sympathies, its hopes*and fears, though it is by no means con¬ 
fined to the region of sentiment, and does not reject the witness 
derived from experience and expediency. It cannot surely be less 
unjust to deal after this narrow and arbitrary fashion with religion, 
which ever proclaims that, although in its relations with man’s reason 
it invariably respects the rules of logic, so far as they admit of ajuSt 
application, its empire is coextensive with, and its demonstration 
addressed to, the total nature of man. 

Let us take another illustration. The material beauty of the 
earth, apart from all utilitarian considerations, witnesses to its 
Creator, because it reveals that law of loveliness to which He lias sub¬ 
jected creation. But beauty is discerned through the imagination; 
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aa$ thus a faculty which in its perversions is often signally opposed 
l0;jp^igion, has, notwithstanding, a grave office in attestation of her 
c lai ms. Again, unhelped by the affections, it would be impossible to 
grasp the ideas of honour or patriotism. How much higher, then, 
must not be the place in connection with religion assigned to the 
.affections of man! Apart from their insight even tyuman things 
cannot be understood. The nobler a character is, the less can it be 
interpreted by a coldly critical observation. 

You must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.* 

A great poet describes a beautiful character as 4 one that never 
can be wholly known,* and the loftiest have often been those most 
subject to misinterpretation. How quickly the eye of love detects 
the need that cannot be expressed I How often sympathy thus does 
what genius without it could never do! Still more powerful than 
either the imagination or the affections is the moral being of man 
in sharpening that eye which deals with what is super-sensuous. Long 
before those memorable words had been uttered, ‘ If any man will do 
God's will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God,’ the 
best pagan teachers had proclaimed loudly that it was to the pure 
heart and the righteous life that the vision of Truth was accorded. 
It is easy to suggest that such assertions respecting those indirect 
but vital relations which subsist between man's intellect and his 
imagination, affections, and moral instincts, are but an attempt on 
the part of religious apologists to elude the tests'of philosophy. The 
converse is the truth. The assertion is the assertion of philosophy. 
Nay, and this is remarkable, such a statement may be advanced even 
respecting man's appreciation of mere material nature, and will then 
be unchallenged by those who forget how much more eminently it 
must apply to that which lies beyond nature. Mr. Carlyle maintains, 
with no less truth than eloquence, that nature has. no meaning to the 
mere physical or the mere intellectual observer. He writes thus:— 

Without hands a man might have feet, and could still walk: hut, consider it— 
without morality intellect were impossible for him : a thoroughly immoral man 
could not know anything at all ! To know a thing, what we call knowing, a man 
must first love the thing, sympathise with it: that is, be virtuously related with it. 
If he have not the justice to put down his own selfishness at every turn, the courage 
to stand by the dangerous-true at every turn, how shall he know P His virtues, all 
of them, lie recorded in his knowledge. Nature , with her truth, remain* to the bad, 
to the selfish, and the pusillanimous, for ever a sealed book: what such can know 
of Nature is mean, superficial, email; for the usee of the day merely. But does 
hot the very fox know something of Nature P Exactly so: it knows where the 
geese lodge.* 

If Nature requires for her right interpretation the service of ‘ all * 
a man's virtues, the supernatural may certainly claim, as it has ever 
’Wordsworth. * Carlyle’s Nero-Worship, p. 99. 
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done, that of humiUty. It must require, however, many others also— 
the ‘ single eye’ of the Gospel, for divine truth comes home at once 
to the simple, hut has no meaning for the so^histijeatod nature ; zeal 
-and perseverance, for the search is often arduous $ purity* for it is the 
‘clean of heart ’ that ‘ see; God; ’ reverence, or else the inquirer will 
overrun an 4 trample down truth in his quest after knowledge. Above 
all it requires a devout heart; for as a heart seduced from the right 
leads the intellect into error, so a heart faithful to the jrfght leads it 
to truth. Men sometimes imagine that such statements apply only 
to revealed religion. They are true not less in relation to Theism* 
To suppose that this principle applies to human knowledge on all 
moral subjects, and even on the highest and fairest material subjects, 
and yet that when cited in connection with man’s appreciation of 
religion, whether natural or revealed, it is but a pretence and a pre¬ 
text, this is to declaim, not to reason. 

It is the whole vast and manifold being of man—his-mind and 
his heart, his conscience and his practical judgment, his soul and his 
spirit—that Divine Truth challenges. The sceptic, when proud of his 
scepticism, insists upon the mighty and manifold problem being pre¬ 
sented to his logical faculty alone, and wonders why he can make so 
little of it. In place of dilating his being to embrace the largest of 
truths, he contracts it to a lance’s point, and pushes it forth in 
oppugnancy. He does not perceive that this mental attitude is one 
that violates not merely the philosophic conditions under which alone 
the knowledge he seeks could be his, but also those under which only it 
professes to be cognisable. He makes this demand because he insists 
on gaining his knowledge of things divine in no degree by way of 
gift, but exclusively as his own discovery : that is, not as religion but 
as science. He assumes that because religion, like nature, has its 
science, it therefore is science, and is nothing more. As well might 
he assume that nature is nothing more than natural philosophy. 
If he came forth to the threshold of his house, he would be bathed 
in the sunbeams. He has another way of ascertaining whether a 
Bun exists. He retires to the smallest and darkest chamber in Ms 
house, closes the shutter, and peers through a chink. 

The indevout inquirer too often forgets also that even if it were to 
a single intellectual faculty that divine truth presents itself, still the 
aspect which it wears when seen would depend largely upon the per¬ 
cipient himself. Without any fault in itself it might to him appear 
either repulsive or uninteresting. The scientific plate from which 
the ordinary eye turns vyith dislike is to the eye of the scientist 
beautiful. This is because his point of view is that of science. Now, 
a man’s point of view, when he contemplates the gripat religions 
problem, is predetermined by a11 the antecedents of his life, by all 
its accidents, and much more by all its acts, evil or good, remembered 
or forgotten. To the mind of man in all the best ages religion has 
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been a matter of piercing significance. To that of some particular 
individual it may present but a blank or a distortion. That the fault 
belongs to religion is his assumption only. Me is therefore bound 
in reason to distrust that assumption. In another matter also the 
over-hasty inquirer is apt to run too fast to a conclusion. ‘ The 
truth at least of natural religion is a thing .in itself discoverable, as 
believers affirm,’ he says; 4 therefore, if they speak the truth, I should 
have succeeded long since in discovering it.’ But what is in its 
nature discoverable is not certain to be discovered by each man, and 
under all circumstances. The law of gravitation is discoverable: 
even the peasant may be acquainted with it, not indeed by discovery, 
but by a thoroughly reasonable deference to the consentient testi¬ 
mony of philosophers. A man of education and ability may refuse 
such deference, and he may also wholly fail, from a hundred causes, 
in his attempts to ascertain, by his own efforts alone, whether the 
calculations through which that law is known are correct. How 
much more may he not fail to discover for himself those divine truths 
which, when received as a part of his heritage, he despised! A great 
philosophical writer has borne witness on this subject. Coleridge thus 
sets forth the results of his long and profound meditations:— 

I became convinced that religion, as both the corner-stone and the key-stone of 
morality, must have a moral origin; so far at least that the evidence of its doctrines 
could not, like the truths of abstract science, he wholly independent of the will. 
It were therefore to he expected that its fundamental truth (he speaks of Theism) 
would he such as might be denied, though only by the fool, and even by the fool 
from the madness of the heart alone! . . . The understanding meantime suggests, 
the analogy of experience facilitates the belief. Nature excites and recalls it as by 
a perpetual revelation. Our feelings almost necessitate it; and the law of conscience 
peremptorily commands it. The arguments that at all apply to it are in its favour ; 
and there is nothing against it hut its own sublimity. It could not be intellectually 
more evident without becoming morally less effective; without counteracting its 
own end by sacrificing the life of Faith to the cold mechanism of a worthless, 
because compulsory, assent. 4 

If Coleridge believed that Theism did not admit of a strict 
demonstration through that ‘sciential reason the objects of which 
are purely theoretical ,’ apart from the inquirer’s ‘ good will,’ and in 
spite of his hostile temper, this was, in his estimate, but because 
religion stands above such demonstrations. ‘ I believe,’ he says, 4 the 
notion of God is essential to the human mind; that it is called 
forth into distinct consciousness principally by the conscience, and 
auxiliarily by the manifest adaptation of means to ends in the out¬ 
ward creation.’ 5 

By some this will be stigmatised as ‘mysticism.’ Why should 
men feel aggrieved by all that constitutes the greatness of humanity ? 
Those who object to mysteries in religion, whether natural or revealed, 

4 BiograpMa ZUeraria, part if. p. 308. 

. * Literary Remain*, vol. i. pp. 890-91, 
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object to religion’s belonging to the infinite, or else to man’s 
being permitted to have any dealings with the infinite. The finite 
intelligence is of course not able t o comprehend in its fulness the 
infinite. Is it, then, an injury to man that he is raised high enough 
to apprehend, at least in a fragmentary way, such portions of it as are 
nearest tovhim and most needful ? If such knowledge sometimes 
strikes upon difficulties, is that strange ? Where the finite and the 
infinite intersect there must needs be apparent contradictions—that is, 
there must be truths so large that, as Coleridge remarks, to our petty 
intelligence they can only express themselves approximately and in the 
form of converse statements mutually supplemental, notwithstanding 
what at first sight seems mutual opposition. What mysteries prove is 
that man’s mind has, by God’s aid, reached its highest, and that God 
is higher still. The philosopher who thinks that to him there should 
be no mysteries does not think that there should be none to the peasant. 
Yet the intellectual difference between man and man must be small 
compared with that between man and God. 

Those who demand definitions on all occasions, after that * stand 
and deliver ’ fashion more common among peremptory than profound 
thinkers, forget that it is more often through careful description than 
through definition that the most vital, and also the most practical, 
part of our knowledge reaches us. If our knowledge of things divine 
remained, even when at its highest, restricted within the limit of 
exact definitions, a new charge would be brought against it, viz. that 
it was not a divine truth revealed to us, so far as our smallness can 
receive it, but merely one of the petty systems shaped by the human 
understanding—its creation at once and its plaything. Were it indeed 
no more than this it would include nothing that defies an exhaustive 
analysis. It is a special 4 note ’ of divine truth, that although, when 
presented to man, it does not contradict the higher reason, yet it 
transcends that mechanical faculty which exults only in the work of 
its own hands. Religion is given to us as our help, not our boast. 
It can lift us, but we cannot bring it down. It is a truth immeasur¬ 
ably above us, with which we are allowed to have relations :—we cannot 
therefore inspect it as if it were a map outspread beneath us. 
We are surely little tempted to complain merely because We 
are allowed glimpses of more than we can measure, and not per¬ 
mitted to see, as a whole, a truth which professes to show us but its 
utmost parts, those immediately needful for us. Such complaints 
do not proceed from reason, which, just because it expects proportion 
in all things, does not expect authentic religion to be without diffi¬ 
culties to a finite intelligence. They proceed .rather from petty 
conceptions of things the largest man deals with. 

It is the lawless in man, not the clearsighted, which revolts from 
mystery. Mystery implies obedience in the form of docility. Such 
is the first moral habitude which authentic religion might have been 
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expected to demand. It is the claim which nature makes. Bo far as 
our mutural life is cast in a divine mould, as distinguished from that 
portion of it which is artificial and conventional, it makes upon us, 
in its initiatory stages, the same demand made by religion. It is 
through a sympathetic and joyous docility that we learn to walk, to 
speak, to exercise and direct our first affections, to reach out to the 
rudiments of all wisdom. The process is one from faith to know¬ 
ledge. It is but mechanical and technical knowledge that is won 
on other conditions. Sciolists quarrel with religion for being in analogy 
with nature, and for eternalising the youth of our heart. This is a 
temper the more childish the less it is childlike—one that reaches 
decrepitude before it reaches intellectual manhood; one that never 
attains that heroic strength which copes resolutely with the great acts 
and sufferings of life and death. 

Reason knows that man becomes dwarfed the moment he loses 
hold of God, and that the bond between him and God—religion— 
ceases to be religion if it discards its sovereign attributes. If it 
declines from doctrinal truth and becomes but literature or art, it 
can do nothing more for man. It can serve him only on condition 
of ruling him; and it can rule him only through the ‘obedience of 
faith,’ which accepts mysteries because, though it sees, it yet knows 
that in the present preparatory stage of man’s existence, it has to see 
4 as through a glass darkly.’ Reason perceives that it must be the 
function of religion to challenge what is deepest in man at once with 
a potent voice, and a gentle one, thus eliciting a belief which 
would be barren if it did not blend with and work through love. 
Reason sees that if religion included no mystery it would inspire 
no reverence; that in the absence of reverence all its divine truths 
would for us become shrivelled up into withered forms and polemical 
disputations ; that pride would be inflamed, the heart hardened, and 
a wider gulf than nature’s set between God and man. Reason acknow¬ 
ledges that it is worthy of God that, in His dealings with man, 
whethef through natural religion or revelation. He should both show 
Himself and shroud Himself—disclose Himself to men of good will, 
who can walk humbly and bravely in His light, and veil Himself from 
those to whom the revelation abused would prove but a woe. God 
shows Himself, and He shrouds Himself, alike in His Word and in 
His works. 6 The heavens are His garment; ’ and it is the dffice of 
a garment both to indicate and to conceal what it invests. 

Reason knows her own limits. When the subject-matter lies 
wholly within those limits, as in science, truth is proved by reason ; 
in matters capable of man’s apprehension in part, and yet partially 
beyond those limits, it is proved to reason. In the former case reason 
assorts; in the latter she confesses: in the former case she judges 
alone ; in the latter she sits among assessors. When reaching her 
conclusions on revealed religion, she listens without jealousy to the 
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whisper of faith, remembering that, of all Clod’s creatures on earth, 
one alone is capable ofreceiving a challenge so high—His reasonable 
creature, man. When forming her judgment on the great Theistic 
problem, reason does not decline as irrelevant the witness of con- 
' science. She knows that while conscience affirms a law, and therefore 
a law-giv^f, it is yet so far from asserting its own divine sufficiency 
that it acknowledges it cannot give man strength faithfully to obey 
that law. It calls itself but a voice—a voice crying in a wilderness; 
and its power and its weakness alike point to One greater than itself. 
Reason knows that it is but declamation to set up morality in place 
of religion. Gratitude, loyalty, honour, prudence, benevolence, the 
sympathies alike and the aspirations of humanity, all these have a 
place in morality; and, like conscience, they declare that they 
possess interests in the question whether man haB a Creator and a 
Judge. If he has, then man’s moral duties must be all of them duties 
to Him. It is not reason that refuses to take counsel with such advisers. 
While bowing to faith in what is beyond her ken, but yet congruous 
with all her holiest instincts, reason offers up her 6 reasonable sacrifice,’ 
and receives her reward. It is this—that she is herself received as a 
subject and citizen into the luminous and measureless kingdom of 
Theism; all the verities of that kingdom, the existence of God, His 
unity, wisdom, love, justice. His providence, omnipresence, and omni¬ 
potence, all His attributes, as numerous as the faculties of all creatures 
capable of knowing Him, becoming thenceforth a portion of her heri¬ 
tage, and having their place in her teaching. Theism having become 
practical-— i.e. devotional—the true Theist learns that, from the first, 
Christianity was implied in it; and that the doctrine of a Providence 
pointed to that of the Incarnation. 

Reason detects at once the unreasonableness of the charges most 
commonly brought against faith. She sees nothing unreasonable in the 
belief that an endowment or power should exist, as distinct from the 
mathematical faculty as the latter is from the experimental, one able, 
not when obliterating the inferior faculties, but when supplementing 
and raising them, to elicit a new and spiritual ‘discernment,’ a power 
august and helpful to man when meditating on supernatural things 
and eternal interests. The denial of this faculty on grounds purely 
a priori, ot from prejudice, is among the paradoxical notes of a time 
when many proclaim, on the flimsiest evidence, the existence of 
faculties by which we can recognise remote material objects without 
aid from the senses, or converse with departed souls who revisit earth 
to play tricks under tables. For some persons the supenrntnmX retains 
its charm, provided it can be dissociated from the glory of God or the 
good of man. 

Reason has no sympathy , with a common allegation alarming to 
men at once proud and easily frightened—vix. that faith means 
belief on compulsion. A man may profess, but obviously cannot 
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exercise faith on compulsion ; and, if lie simulates it, religion inex¬ 
orably esteems him but as one who adds hypocrisy to unbelief. To 
exercise faith is to believe Divine truth not only with as great a 
freedom as reason uses in other matters, but with freedom of a more 
absolute order. When reason believes, on the testimony of sense, in 
the material objects around us, the mind is chiefly passivepand exer¬ 
cises little more freedom than a mirror that reflects them. When a 
finer faculty deals with a geometric problem, the intellect is, no 
doubt, active; but, if it discerns the truth at all, it does so by intuition, 
and must needs accept it. In neither of these cases is there either 
merit or demerit, for whether the truth be discerned or remains undis¬ 
cerned, the confession or denial of it is alike involuntary. But when 
man believes divine truth, on divine faith, he believes voluntarily 
as well as reasonably, and therefore meritoriously. It is the special 
dignity of (rod’s rational creature that that union with his Creator for 
which he was made is effected neither passively on his part, nor involun¬ 
tarily, but through a personal co-operation with grace, which, though 
a humble, is also the highest exercise of his most (xod-like power— 
free will. In mere intellect there is often, as in the animal part of 
our being, something that resembles mechanism—witness our in¬ 
voluntary ‘association of ideas.’ In our ordinary and worldly life 
there is also an element of bondage, for we act, though only within 
certain limits, under the suasion of downward-tending inclinations, 
and with a preference determined in part by the balance of earthly 
interests. But soul remains free; and the will, the spiritual within 
us, when it is a ‘good will’ becomes the highest expression of our 
freedom, lifting the reason into its loftiest sphere, and delivering the 
heart from the thraldom of inferior motives. The obedience of this 
nobler will to grace is the ‘ fiat ’ which unites man with <3rod; and 
faith, the light of the soul, is the child of that union. The Creator’s 
primal ‘Fiat lux’ was an act of supreme authority; the creature’s 
‘ Fiat voluntas tua’ is anact of humility, and irradiates the world within. 

Faith, so far from being belief on compulsion, is, in the highest 
sense, the spirit’s act, and an eminently reasonable act, though 
also more than reasonable. There is no difficulty in recognising 
this truth except to those who have been entangled by sophisms, and 
cannot discern what is divinely simple. The unbeliever unconsciously 
assumes that the frank acceptance of a creed is much the same sort 
of thing whether that creed be true or false. He thus implicitly 
implies that truth does not exist; for if it exists it must wield a 
moral power. Religion affirms the contrary—viz. that objective truth 
does exist, and that God's reasonable creature was created in a dignity 
so high, and after his fall renewed by a grace so admirable, that his 
well-being consists in communion with Truth, whose claim he has 
been made capable of recognising :—‘ Deus, qui human® substantiae 
dignitatem mirabiliter condidisti, et mirabilius reformasti.’ The 
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creature challenged by the Truth is also a creature formed ‘in the 
image of God; * and to that challenge he responds,* This is flesh of my 
flesh and bone of my bone/ Enough has come to him in the way of 
- evidence, not of course to make any creed, but fco make a true creed, 
credible:—belief is consequently reasonable; but the mind is not 
therefore •compelled to believe: a moral motive is presented to a 
man ‘of good will/ and faith, which is morally bound to crown 
reason, supervenes upon it because the will is in vital sympathy with 
the true and is not held back by ‘ invincible * hindrances. It is plainly 
illogical to say that this, religion’s statement respecting the nature 
and genesis of faith, is unsound, merely because creeds that mix error 
with truth are sometimes accepted. Such creeds are accepted* not 
by divine faith, but, at best, by mere human faith; and creeds wholly 
corrupt are accepted by that blind credulity which ‘believes a lie.’ 
True Faith is not the less true because it is imitated by false faith, 
just as Virtue is not rendered null because hypocrisy is common. 
The perfect freedom of divine faith is a fundamental hypothesis of 
theology; faith would otherwise lose all that nobility which authentic 
religion has ever claimed for it; while unbelief would involve no more 
responsibility than erroneous judgments on scientific or historical 
subjects. A man may esteem Caesar a bad general, and yet be only 
mistaken; but if he repudiates the laws of conscience, he is acknow¬ 
ledged by all grave reasoners to stand guilty unless he has the excuse 
of an ignorance not connected with the will. If moral faith be thus 
a duty, and yet be free, why should religious faith be branded as 
compulsory merely because it too is a duty ? 

Reason does not sanction another charge brought against religion, 
—viz. that it is all * bribery and corruption,’ and that its votaries 
believe only to gain enjoyment, or shun suffering, in a future life. 
This is at best a misconception, and sometimes not without a touch 
of the spiteful. Religion does not reserve her rewards for the next 
world exclusively; or, rather, those who dwell in the temporal world 
dwell also in the eternal, eternity not being a prolongation of time, 
but a vaster sphere clasping a smaller one, and reaching with its 
penetrating influences to beings enclosed at once within both. It is 
a commonplace of theology that the Christian seeks the Cross, and com¬ 
monly finds it, while yet the consolations of religion not only exist for 
those who dwell upon earth, but are granted in their higher degree*'to 
those who have most of suffering. Moreover, the desire of heaven is 
not a form of selfishness. On the contrary, it is the only effectual 
cure for selfishness. The selfish man makes himself the centre of his 
universe, loving little besides, except so far as the love of others can 
minister to self-love: but heaven is not an improved earth for specious 
basen ess; it is the ‘ Beatific Vision ’ which draws the beholder into itself 
renewing the creature after the divine iinage, while it also makes Mm 
realise that merely relative and dependent character which belongs 
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to al'eidsietiod. In that Vision self-love’ k lost, vrhile 
true ^|ibkdiMility, far from biing even merged, is developed! to 
the utmost* The desire of heaven, that is the love of God and 
the belief that the highest good must consist in the contemplation and 
fruition of the Uncreated Good, is not founded on any calculation 
of interests, but is a primary spiritual instiact* The converse fear is 
also a primary instinct of our spiritual being, and one of whidh the 
animal nature seems incapable. It is the fear of an eternal exile from 
the supreme Good and the supreme Love—an exile self-inflicted by an 
eternal hate. If it be objected that the promised reward of righteous¬ 
ness, whether in the present or a future life, destroys the disinterest¬ 
edness of religion, it may suffice to reply that the cavil might be 
raised equally against virtue, since c virtue is its own reward/ and 
against disinterestedness itself, since disinterestedness is man’s sole 
protection from many of his heaviest cares. Who would affirm that 
filial love means but the child’s selfish desire for parental protection, 
and thatparental love is but the parent’s intention to enj oy his children’s 
reverence, or their aid in his old age ? Fame and power are among 
the rewards of good actions done for man’s behoof; yet it is not true 
that those actions are done chiefly, or need be done at all, c for pay.’ 
Those who look only at the wrong side of the tapestry can see nothing 
save the stuck-out ends of threads; but they are not philosophers on 
that account. A world in which there existed no connection between 
happiness and excellence would he a world in which happiness must 
chiefly spring from, and gravitate towards, evil—a belief which would 
implicitly deny the existence of a Creator Himself at once all-blessed 
and all-good. The aspiration after a love for God wholly disinter¬ 
ested has seldom been expressed with such ardour as in the celebrated 
Hymn of St. Francis Xavier who, notwithstanding, believed the 
Saviour’s promise that the humblest good action shall 6 not lack its 
reward;’ and those who disclaim all religious fear, on the ground 
that ‘ perfect love casteth out fear,’ are claiming for themselves 
perfection—let us hope, without observing that they are doing so. 

Another popular charge against religion, while one that reason 
repudiates, is one that vanity and weakness are especially influenced 
by—viz. the charge that faith is feebleness. Reason perceives that if 
faith exists at all, it must, on the contrary, he a strenuous energy. To 
it belongs not only the gift of spiritual discernment, hut that of 
daring. It is the great spiritual venture, launching forth ‘inSearch 
of new worlds beyond the deep;’ ‘ Like virtue it is a Virile gift. 
One of the failings which chiefly produces lack of faith is lack of 
courage. Faith is a power; od as, in history, it has wrestled with all 
the powers of this world, so, in the history of a scml^ it wrestlCs with 
Powers Unseen. Man, even mbsequottt to the Fall^ k, r except where ; 
a second IfcR has drawn him down beneath ttta level^falfen nature, 
a religious being—one who has the strength that ehdurcB long kneel- 
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mg, as well as the fewer of fitting or lyingsfcill. He has a soul, as 
well as a mind and a body. Keligion is -a -strong soul’s commerce 
with God, as scientihc thought is the strong mind’s commerce with 
-philosophic truth, and fruitful labour is the strong hand’s commerce 
with nature. That sacred commerce belongs to the soulatonce 
through thS submission and the dauntless energy of &ith. The entire 
and final loss of that faith is to the soul what imbecility is to our 
mental, and torpor to our animal being; It is the barrenness of a 
soul that has not energy to bring forth truth. It is no error of 
strength : it is the restless feebleness either of the worlds premature 
senility, or of malady itself a temporary senility. < 

Whenever, yielding thus to spiritual weakness, man has relaxed 
his grasp upon truth once his, he has soon after been found running 
upon the downward trails of the old pagan philosophies—a circum¬ 
stance full of significance. The most irrational of these was the theory 
which accounted for the universe in its present form by a * fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms.’ Of course it Would be absurd to impute such 
a theory to those who believe in Evolution, for that theory admits 
that, outside what it accounts for, there remain three problems still 
unsolved—viz. the origin of the first matter, of life, and of law, 
including the laws connected with Evolution. To the theist these 
three problems are solved by that which 6 Evolution,’ if it does hot 
teach, yet does not deny—viz. the existence of a Divine Creator. 
Matter cannot be eternal; but Grod, if a man takes in the idea at all, 
cannot be thought of as other than eternal. He who is the Eternal 
Existence has created the first matter; He who has life in Himself 
has created life; and He who is the Supreme Lawgiver has subjected 
matter and life to the laws they obey. But all evolutionists are not 
tbeists; and the atheistic form of Evolution, abjuring the support 
which a philosophic evolution derives from Theism, involves in a mere 
pretentious form an absurdity quite as great as a fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms—viz. the dogma that a Matter self-subsisting, and quickened 
by a Life never imparted, obeys a Law never imposed upon it. 
Again, the most abject of the ancient philosophies Was the cynical, 
which selected the tub for its temple. But not less cynical is 
that modem materialism (Carlyle would have called it 6 hog-wash ’) 
which, disbelieving in the existence of soul, makes man a mere 
animal, and educes whatever he thinks or feels out of a perishable 
material organisation. If man were indeed but the most intellectual 
of animals, he would be the worst, since he would be the only animal 
that sins. Among the forms of modem cynicism may be classed that 
of ‘ Agnosticism,’ which does not deny that a -Gjod may exist, but 
affirms that, even on that supposition, man must remain ignorant of 
His existence, adding that knowledge on that subject, or the kindred 
subject of man’s immortality, is needless, such themes being amongst 
those respecting which a healthy mind will feel no distress. The 
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diseaaedlimb feels no distress when the period of mortification has set 
in, and that of dissolution is imminent; and yet mortification is not 
thought a healthy condition. The paganism of old times, till its 
season of mortification had arrived, would have despised a contented 
Agnosticism; for with the hopes and the yearnings derived from a 
belief in immortality was interwoven whatever was great £n the arts 
or acts of antiquity. The child is no agnostic; like the peasant 
he is ignorant of many things irrelevant; but he 4 delightedly believes* 
in things divine. 4 Agnostic ’ is a Greek word, signifying much the 
same as a time-honoured one derived from the Latin—viz. 4 Igno¬ 
ramus ; ’ and one hardly sees why the invention of this new term 
should be considered as so great a flight of modern philosophy. Con¬ 
temporaneously with these metaphysical systems there have too often 
been put forward ethical theories, which it would be unjust to charge 
upon any large school of thought, but which notwithstanding carry with 
them unequivocal warnings to several. They have vindicated suicide, 
infanticide, the putting to death of persons in hopeless disease, and 
much besides of a character worse still, which painfully recalls the lowest 
ages of paganism. The books propounding them have been publicly 
sold in the streets, and defended in the courts of justice. Surely a 
boastful age is not without cause for misgivings, and may one day 
find cause to be grateful for humiliations ! 

One would have thought that the primary mathematical truths 
at least must ever occupy an unassailable place; but those who are 
old-fashioned enough still to believe in the universal and absolute 
character of geometry are now named as the followers of a special 
‘ intuitional school * by persons who ascribe, astonishing as the 
statement may seem, our knowledge of abstract, as of physical 
science, to experience, not to reason, and who affirm that in other 
planets a larger experience may contradict the assertions which it 
makes in ours, such as that two and two must invariably amount to 
the same as three and one, and that the angles of a triangle must in 
every case be equal to two right angles! Once more, personal identity 
might be supposed proof against cavil ; but passages c may be found in 
recent books of high pretension, which mean—if they possess a 
coherent meaning—that man’s moral existence is but an on-flowing 
irresponsible stream of sensations, thoughts, and purposes, not ruled 
by any independent and personal will, but necessarily winding in the 
channel moulded for them by irresistible motive and external cir¬ 
cumstance. Scarcely less strange are the conclusions of a certain new 
philosophy which regards itself as the high-water mark of all philo¬ 
sophic systems. It informs us that it was but an extravagance of 
the human race, in its childhood, which made man turn his attention 
to things divine; that the same race, only a little wiser in its youth, 

• Several snob passages are quoted in a remarkable boob, Mr. Kirkman’e Philosophy 
without Atnmptior.t. 
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had then made a study of moral and metaphysical subjects; but 
that, mature at last, it has now discovered that the proper object of 
investigation and interest is material nature. Fraudulent nomen¬ 
clature is one of those fine arts in which false science, is an adept. 
It deserves a sterner censure than most errors, though one confined 
to those who invented it, and not extended to those who, themselves 
ensnared, use it unwittingly. It has its alluring side. It praises 
‘truth,’ but truth in its tongue means but a portion of what it 
means elsewhere, viz. truth discovered, revealed truth being 
remorselessly ignored. It praises the love of truth; but it loves 
truth so little that it prefers the Bearch after truth to the possession 
and use of truth, alleging often that the very claim to revealed truth 
is an unworthy one, because it implies a restriction on inquiry. It 
praises ‘ culture; ’ but the term, in its cant sense, excludes those 
thinkers of our time, though highest in art, science, and letters, who 
have remained believers in the Bible, and includes in its brevet pro¬ 
motion all who believe in the latest theory of Biblical criticism* It 
boasts its ‘ free-thought; ’ but the 6 thought ’ thus lauded is not 
deep; and the ‘freedom’ does not include a freedom from that 
presumption which most impedes sound thought, or even from 
that cowardice which trembles at the charge of ‘ obscurantism/ 
Fraudulent nomenclature has also its cautious side. Working its 
way through books and journals read by believers as well as by un¬ 
believers, it is skilful not to shock: besides its strong meat for men, 
it has milk for those who are still but babes in unbelief, draws dis¬ 
tinctions between atheism and ‘ dogmatic atheism,’ and asserts that 
to admit a God is not to admit a personal God, but only a Force 
that may exist impersonally, like the law of gravitation. Theists, 
of course, ascribe to God, but in a transcendent sense as well as 
degree, attributes such as love, wisdom, justice, holiness, power, which, 
in a sense and degree immeasurably lower, exist in man also, simply 
because man was made in God’s image :—the new nomenclature, 
inverting the truth, has the assurance to stigmatise such an ascrip¬ 
tion, in the absence of which the term God would represent no idea, 
and make no appeal either to the moral reason or the human heart, 
as man’s creation of a God after his own image, and nicknames it 
‘ anthropomorphism.’ The new philosophy last referred to has car¬ 
ried this new nomenclature to its utmost extreme. It does not deny 
a ‘ Grand Etre; ’ it only denies that he is God. The ‘ Grand Etxe’ 
is Humanity: the individuals of the human race perish and vanish, 
but Humanity remains: it is to be worshipped; and an elaborate 
system of rites and festivals has been instituted for that worship l 
This system is certainly original, for it combines atheism with idola¬ 
try, viz. worship, the highest it has to give, of that which is not 
God ; and it unites both with a practice as anomalous in the eye of 
reason as of faith, viz. the adoration of that which has no actual 
Vol. XIII.—No. 75. 3 L 
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existence, since, apart from the individuals it supposes to pass into 
nothingness, Humanity is but a collective name. 

A word on the ideal end of this philosophy. Assuming its even¬ 
tual prevalence and the success of its aims, man would have finally 
put aside all hope of attaining knowledge respecting things divine, and 
also all belief in the soul’s immortality. On the other hand, he would 
have perfected his knowledge of nature, and his mastery over the 
material universe. Let us assume also that he had banished diseases, 
improved civil government, and lengthened human life. What does 
the triumph amount to ? The narrowing of man’s being by the ex¬ 
tinction of its spiritual part and the enlarged possession of all those 
things which, apart from things spiritual, are nothings. The human 
affections, if we believed that the objects of them must moulder for 
ever in the dust, would either shrivel up like dead leaves, or survive 
but to mock us ; and we should envy the animal races among which 
they are, as for such they should be, evanescent; Unfountained 
from above, the higher moral virtues would decay for lack of a mean¬ 
ing ; and the imaginative arts would dwindle in sympathy with that 
decline. Our perfected knowledge of physical science, when nothing 
remained to be known, would waken neither our energies nor our 
admiration ; nay, possibly, when we had learned how to 4 put a girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes,’ our last discovery might be that 
our planet had shrunk to an asteroid and our palace to a prison. If 
a human aspiration remained, the victories of our material knowledge 
would but intensify our grief at the invincible barrier between us and 
all moral knowledge. Barbaric races live in a twilight region of 
intellect, clasped by a boundless horizon of twilight hope:— 4 per¬ 
fected ’ humanity would dwell in a blinding glare of knowledge 
respecting matters barren to the soul and to the heart, encompassed 
by the very blackness of darkness respecting all those which are 
precious to the spirit. The contrast would make the loss intole¬ 
rable. Man would walk upon an earth all ashes, and under a heaven 
all iron. The ideal of the Positivist philosophy would be the nearest 
realisation of that hell which Christian philosophy, by no means 
bound to interpret literally Biblical expressions one of which is 
obviously metaphorical, has found it difficult to define. And yet this 
vast despair would be but a misplaced, stunted, and vitiated fragment 
of the boundless Christian hope, which includes in its heaven, not 
lost in a Vision and Fruition mightier yet, the perfection of every 
knowledge, separated from the error mixed with earthly knowledge, 
and graduated aright amid the hierarchy of the knowledges; and 
includes not less the perfection of every high and pure affection, 
cleansed from mortal dross, separated from what was temporary in its 
purpose, and exalted, not lowered, by just subordination in the hier¬ 
archy of love. 

At a time when ‘Progress’ is the cry, and 6 We will charge you 
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with reaction’ is the threat, it may be well to remark that there is 
such a thing as progress neither upward nor onward* but downward, 
and such a thing as reaction in favour practically of ages both 
remoter and blinder than those condemned on the ground that they 
were 4 dark ages.’ In defence of such progress is raised another 
popular ciyV 6 Beware of tradition,’. 4 Beware of prepossessions.’ 
This is also a cry to which reason can give but a limited consent. 
Whatever knowledge has been attained, or will ever be attained, 
must needs be transmitted by parents to their children, and therefore 
must reach remote generations largely as a tradition, without on 
that account forfeiting the benefit of that evidence, whether external 
or internal, by which it is authenticated. Humanity itself is a tra¬ 
dition, and cannot separate itself from the conditions of an historical 
existence; and though philosophy, no less than reMgion, protests 
against 4 traditions of men} it condemns by that term only those 
local and partial traditions of the clique, the school, or the nation, 
which make null a larger truth at once attested by reason, and 
brought home by the universal consent of men, as part of the human 
heritage, to individual man, at a period when he is as yet too young 
adequately to test, though yet he feels, its reasonableness. Moral 
prepossessions we must have, because the best thoughts of the best 
ages, when sifted by time, mould our beings from the first, and 
because, if we had not moral prepossessions, we should have immoral. 
Should 4 Agnosticism ’ last long enough to become a tradition, the child 
born in that sect will start with prepossessions, such as that 4 truth ’ 
is what each of us troweth, or has discovered, and that 4 liberty ’ con¬ 
sists in our having always an undisputed choice between alternatives, 
not in our willingly and gladly, and by no means on compulsion, 
believing the true and doing the right. If we discarded 4 prepossessions,’ 
we should enter on the study of morals without the admission of any 
responsibility on our part, and to that of history without any prefer¬ 
ence for the just ruler above the tyrant. Man could never have 
made a beginning of natural philosophy if he had not come to it 
with that high prepossession, the idea of law ; and, as Bacon reminds 
us, the 4 prudens interrogatio ’ is necessary if we would elicit from 
nature more than the fool’s answer. If prepossessions are thus pre¬ 
conditions for natural and for moral philosophy, are they intrusive in 
religion ? 

As superficial is another allegation often made, viz. Religion but 
solves the riddles of existence by resolving them into another riddle 
as inexplicable. Were it true that it only resolved the many into 
one, it would so far have followed the aspiration of philosophy, which 
is to resolve phenomena into laws, and lawB into a single law, and 
which knows that the ultimate ground of all must remain inexpli¬ 
cable to science, since, if capable of being explained into aught beside, 
it would not be the ultimate. But this is the least part of the 
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sophism* Religion does not substitute riddles for riddles. She an¬ 
swers a thousand painful riddles, each of them a Sphinx ready to 
devour us, by lifting them into a higher region; and aha resolves 
them, as has been well said by Auguste Nicolas, 7 into one sun-like 
mystery, which, if itself too bright to be scanned with undazzled eyes, 
yet irradiates the whole world besides. The ages andcnations bear 
witness to that mystery; it is the mystery of power and of healing, 
of life and of love. The knowledge of God ratifies conscience and 
enlightens it; consecrates reason while humbling it; sets the will 
free by teaching it to substitute for the thraldom of petty motives 
a glad submission to a holy law. It is the mother of progressive 
wisdom and of spiritual civilisation; it gives man the power to act 
righteously and to bear patiently; it changes an anarchy of warring 
passions into a royal commonwealth of graduated powers. For ages it 
has dried the eyes of the widow and guided the orphan’s feet. Yet 
these are but its lesser gifts, for its higher boast is that it creates an 
inner world of sanctity and peace, a ‘ hidden life ’ of the creature 
with the Creator, the pledge of a glorified life with Him. The spleen 
of an ungrateful and hasty time may fancy that it can sweep such 
gifts away; but a true philosophy will rebuke a revolt so self-destruc¬ 
tive and so dishonourable. Whatever the theorist may affirm or 
deny, Christianity professes to be essentially a life, the life of indi¬ 
vidual man, and of social man; and, despite the scandals produced 
by those who have but taken religion’s name in vain, human 
experience has attested her claim. We live in an experimental 
age: a sceptic would do well to become an experimentalist, and test 
religion by living it. Amid his inquiries he should include a careful 
one as to whether he has been a sincere and a reverent inquirer. 
We have been told, and not untruly, that ‘ honest doubt ’ has in it much 
of faith. But doubt is not honest when it is proud, when it is reckless, 
when it is as confident as if thoughtless negation were solid conviction, 
or as apathetic as if Divine truth would be less of a gain to man than 
the 6 struggles that elicit strength.’ It is in the light, not the dark¬ 
ness, that men struggle ; and it is the Christian life that claims the 
name of a warfare. The warrior must have solid ground beneath his feet. 

Alas! the defender of religion must ever end with a confession. 
If all those who believe had but been true to their trust, religion 
must in every age have shone abroad with a light that would long since 
and finally have conquered the world to itself. It is an eye keener than 
ours that sees how far each man has used his wealth of faith rightly, 
or come by his poverty honestly. If in many a case unbelief means 
a defective will,, in how many is it not the malady of a bewildered 
time! How many a one who is tossed from doubt to doubt may yet, 
in the depths of his being, resemble St. Augustine when he was 
drawing nigh to the truth, and knew it not 1 God alone knew that 

1 Etudes PhiloBophiqves, 
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in him the love of the good and of the true had never ceased, and 
that, however dry and barren might be the surface of his soul, there 
still remained, far down, the dews of past grace—and the tears of 
■Monica. Almost to the last in what strange confusions did not that 
great soul remain, reserved as it was for a career so arduous and an ex¬ 
piation so noBle, from the moment that peace of heart had fitted him 
for the militant life of the Christian, that the -darkness which paralyses 
strength had been chased, and that a Divine light had * given the 
battle to his hands.’ His conversion came quickly at last. Yet the 
process had been slow. He had learned that the enemies of religion 
disputed chiefly with the creations of their own fancy; that their 
difficulties were but those found no less abundantly throughout the 
course of nature than in the lore supernatural; that their warfare was 
one against the heart of man, with all its hopes and its aspirations, 
all that can give security to joy and a meaning to pain. Yet still he 
wavered. Few things earthly helped more to his conversion than 
the philosophy of Plato, yet just before it he seemed on the point 
of committing his life in despair to that of Epicurus. So strongly 
does man contend against man’s greatness; so perseveringly does 
he flee from his good! But the happy hour came, and the ages 
have found cause to rejoice. In becoming a Christian, St. Augustine 
became also a true Theist—that is one who not only believes in God, 
but loves Him and adores; for love, like humility and faith, if? 
learned at the foot of the Cross. 


Aubrey de Verb. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO THE ART 'OF 
SINGING. 

It must have struck every intelligent frequenter of the concert-rooms 
to what hopeless straits an enthusiastic admirer of any particular 
singer is put when asked to give his reasons for appreciating the 
merits of his favourite. The answer, if one is given, is often couched 
in vague generalities, and in some cases may be said to amount to 
literally nothing at all. The artist has a good voice, one is told, a 
clear enunciation, has performed certain tours deforce with success, 
and even (for such reasons have ere this been given) his general 
appearance and deportment are pleasing. 

Why should this incapacity to give a reason for liking a thing 
exist ? The explanation is clear enough to those who have turned 
their attention to the phenomenon, and lies in the fact that an 
audience taken collectively knows little or nothing of the art of 
singing, and even were the very executant who is the object of 
applause interrogated as to the cause of his or her success, in but few 
cases probably would a satisfactory explanation be forthcoming, for 
although he or she may have received such education in the art as is 
usually afforded, that education does not take into account the fact 
that explanation may sometimes be required. 

There exists, indeed, no complete and intelligent system of vocal 
training. Pupils are not required to reason ; suffice it if, after years 
of toil, by hook or by crook, rightly or wrongly, they acquire the 
power to produce certain effects. It may be pointed out as an ex¬ 
traordinary fact that while singing is the most widely diffused of all 
arts, no art is more in its infancy with regard to the principles on 
which it is taught. I will not stop to offer an explanation of the 
anomaly. A fine voice will go a long way with an uncritical 
audience; and there are many singers, I fear, who set a higher value 
on the apparent satisfaction of others than on the absolute conscious¬ 
ness of having satisfied themselves. 

Thanks to Garcia and others, we have now a sufficiency of works 
dealing with the mechanism of the voice, the action of each organ in 
the production of sound, and the like, but there is as yet no adequate 
system for the application of the principles of vocal rendering, no 
agreement between professors as to the manner of teaching those 
principles, and consequently pupils are bewildered by the apparently 
endless variety and incongruity of the methods offered them. 
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In Signor Crivelli’s Art of Singing lie says:— 

In some of the principal musical institution® of Europe a pupil is passed from 
class to class under different professors, who, regardless of naturally established 
laws, have written or adopted in practice various methods of singing, each contra¬ 
dicting the other; so that, at last, the pupil often ends by destroying every vocal 
excellence, anctin a short time finds himself unable to sing at all. 

These words coming from such a source speak volumes in illus¬ 
tration of the chaotic state of education in the art of singing. To 
show further, however, the inadequacy of our present mode of teaching 
singing, I will point out, as shortly as possible, some of its most 
glaring defects. 

1. Singing is now usually taught almost entirely apart from 

ivords, while of course it is in connection with words that the voice 
has to be used thereafter. * 

2. It is taught in connection with only a few vowels, whereas the 
voice has to be sustained on every vowel contained in the language. 

3. All languages are treated upon the Italian model , as if there 
were no distinction in pronunciation. 

It has often been said that singing is a higher form of speech, but 
who that calls to mind the endless solfeggi to be found in the gene¬ 
rality of vocal tutors, with their continual reiteration of one or two 
vowels, would suppose that it was any form of speech at all, much less 
a higher form ? 

The first study in learning singing is usually that of sustaining 
notes, but as to the manner in which this study is to be accomplished, 
alas I singing-masters differ widely. Some insist that sounds should 
be sustained with 4 equal strengths; ’ some by * s welling notes; ’ while 
others maintain that 4 the power of swelling notes is the result of all 
other studies ’ and consequently should not be attempted until a later 
period in the course. The emission and sustension of sound are sub¬ 
jects of extreme difficulty to singers, and even those of the greatest 
celebrity often fail in this respect. How few there are who can at 
will fix the organs so as to produce sustained sounds on any part of 
the vocal range with any vowel in different degrees of strength, and 
with the necessary steadiness and purity. This ought to be within 
the capacity of trained singers, but, except in very rare instances, is 
not; nor can we wonder when we remember that the young student 
begins his education by trying to sustain sounds as long as the 
breath will allow, before he has learnt to shape the mouth into the 
various positions necessary to insure steadiness in the various degrees of 
intensity. It is impossible to produce steady and even sounds without 
a corresponding steadiness in the fixing and expansion of the mouth. 

Another important oversight in the usual vocal course of study is 
shown in the want of adequate exercises for the Btudy of light and 
shade. Most singers fail in this respect, and chiefly for the reason* 
I think, that pupils are taught to sing in indefinite degrees of strength. 
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whereas they are called upon by the requirements of vocal music to 
sing in five, if not seven, degrees of strength, each of which should 
be definitely distinguished and studied carefully. 

The subject of light and shade embraces the very elements of 
vocal expression and artistic effect, and certainly needs more detailed 
and systematic treatment than it generally receives. r 

And here I should like to call attention to what seems, indeed, 
a strange omission in our present mode of vocal education; for 
while masters talk profoundly about the functions of the glottis, 
pharynx, and larynx, we may be excused for wondering that little 
is said about the mouth. But this is the case nevertheless, as a 
cursory glance through most of the well-known works on singing 
will show. 

The mouth, a visible organ whose movements are of the utmost 
importance in the production of sound, has, in these erudite effusions, 
to give place to the organs of the throat, which, though no doubt 
equally important, are not visible to the student, who is therefore 
only capable of exercising control over them according to his estimate 
of the hind of sound he wishes to produce. This power of control is 
obviously then only gained unconsciously and by practice. 

There is not a sound uttered by the human voice that does not 
require to be moulded and governed by the mouth. Pitch, intensity, 
and quality are regulated by it. 

In the following synopsis the reader will observe the various 
movements, positions, and expansions of the mouth necessary in the 
execution of sounds of different intensities, and in their relation with 
light and shade. 



Simple vowels are formed by definite positions of the mouth. 

A compound vowel is formed by two different positions of the 
mouth and a movement of the mouth as it leaves one vowel to form 
the other. In order to sing in the English language pupils will re¬ 
quire to practise on fifteen different vowels. 

Eight Simple Vowels. Seven Compound Vowels. 


ii as in far 1 

& *= ee 1 

as in 

may 

a 

„ fare 

He 

n 

aisle 

d 

„ Ml 

de 

n 

moil 

e 

„ feel 

ei 

it 

my 

e 

„ fer 

to 

a 

mew 

6 

„ fore 

ed 

it 

mound 

6 

„ food. 

66 

tt 

mow 

e 

(Italian) 




) The first letter & in the English alphabet is a compound vowel, containing the 
Italian vowel e, as in«Segno,’ * Sereno,’ and the vowel 6 as in ‘ feel.’ The first vowel 
< e * (Italian) is not to be recognised in any word in the English language as a simple 
vowel, but is found in union with the vowel * hence its insertion. 
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The eight simple vowels require, each, one definite position of the 
mouth. The seven compound vowels require, each, two positions and 
a movement of the mouth. 

There are four ways of sustaining sounds:— 

1st, w^th equal strength, thus:— . 

2nd, with gradual increase of strength, thus:— 

3rd, with gradual decrease of strength, thus:— II-—** 

4th, with gradual increase and decrease of strength combined, 
thus:— 

These modes differ from each other as to the flow of the breath. The 
first is sustained with equal intensity of the breath; the second Is sus¬ 
tained with gradual increase of intensity; the third with gradual 
decrease of intensity; and the fourth is sustained with gradual increase 
and subsequently decrease of intensity. 

‘ Intensity of sound depends upon the quantity of air used in pro¬ 
ducing a pure vibration.’ 2 

Any note within easy compass can be sustained with equal strength 
in each of five degrees, thus:— 

1st 2nd 3rd 4th 6th 


It can also be increased or decreased between each degree, and it 
can also be increased and decreased between each degree, thus afford¬ 
ing thirty variations of unequal strength, viz. ten of gradual increase, 
ten of gradual decrease, and ten of both combined. 

These, with the five equal strengths, altogether make thirty-five 
variations, arising from a corresponding* number of modifications in 
the manner of using the breath. 

These thirty-five variations, if sustained consecutively with the 
fifteen vowels already named, will demand for each variation, fifteen 
different positions of the mouth, that is, eight definite or un¬ 
altered positions, and seven different movements; and not only this, 
but each vowel will in each variation undergo a real, though almost 
imperceptible, modification in its character, owing to the fact, that as 
sounds increase and decrease in intensity, the mouth accordingly in¬ 
creases and decreases in its expansion. We see, therefore, that in the 
execution of any note, there may be thirty* five times fifteen, that 
is, five hundred and twenty-five, modifications of positions and move¬ 
ments of the mouth, a number that is again multiplied by every 
difference in the pitch of a note. 

The point we have now referred to—that of difference of pitch— 
introduces at once further considerations. 

It is more difficult to sustain sounds in some part of the voice than 
in others. This difficulty arises: first, from difference of strength 
between one part of the vocal range and another; second, difference of 

* Garcia’s Treatise on tki Art of Singing* 
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quality; third, inability to form vowels of the same shade thirooghout 
the whole range. Every semitone in the vocal range has its own in 1 
dependent characteristics, and its requirements differ more or less m> 
each of the three points mentioned, from the requirements of any semi¬ 
tone above or below it. It is in its way a new creation; iteis a little 
province which has to be managed by thl singer as cautiously and 
carefully as if it were a great kingdom. 

The knowledge of how to manage every semitone in a vocal range, 
that is, how to fix the vocal organs at once in perfect harmony with* 
each other, so as to insure a good vibrating position, in order to sus¬ 
tain sounds in any of the various ways enumerated, is, indeed, one of 
the vocalist’s most valuable desiderata. In sustaining a sound on any 
semitone of the vocal range, in the thirty-five ways mentioned in con¬ 
nection with fifteen vowels, we have found five hundred and twenty-five 
modifications resulting therefrom; and, further, that every subsequent 
variation in pitch would demand five hundred and twenty-five further 
modifications of the breath and mouth. 

If a singer could be found with a vocal range containing nineteen 
semitones, on each of which it would be possible to sustain a note in 
all the variations already mentioned, the number of modifications 
resulting would thus amount to no less than 9,975. 3 



Indeed, the number of possible modifications, changes, and 
mouldings of the vocal organs in connection with sustained sounds, 
would, if taken in further detail, swell far beyond our power of cal¬ 
culation, especially when we remember that sound, when sustained 
with the mouth in the position of each of the fifteen vowels named, 
is capable of further changes as to quality, 4 that the thirty-five 
variations of sustained sounds are also capable of further extension as 
to strength, and that this calculation is exclusive of the various 
actions and movements of the articulating organs in pronouncing 
consonants._ 

In considering the foregoing, there will be seen the abundant 
material for expression at the disposal of the singer, when once the 
requisite control over the breath and the mouth has been gained. 

And furthermore, we see the importance of accustoming pupils to 
the practice of singing with all the varied positions and movements 

• The modifications of position, and the movements of the mouth, would amount 
to fifteen for every one modification of the breath. 

* For example, if a sound is sustained with the mouth in the position ot as 
in «far,’ but the tongue be thickened at the hade, the quality will be altered, 
although the position of the mouth may remain the same. 
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of the mouth necessary to form various iuteowties of sound, as well 
as with all the vowels of the language in which they will have to sing. 

If it were only possible to convince our teachers of singing of the 
possibility of teaching pupils to sing artistically without the aid of 
anatomical knowledge, and if the principles of vocal rendering were 
taught more carefully and more extensively, it would really be a 
valuable thing for our future vocalists. 

To show that the former is unnecessary, we have only to'observe 
what Nature does in little children who have never been taught to 
sing, many of whom can give most perfect specimen^ of natural 
and artistic singing; and I have heard very young children use 
the Legato mode as naturally as breathing, while, on the other hand, 
there are many singers who for years have Struggled bravely, yet have 
failed fully to master the process. 

From boys and girls as they play in the streets, or as they call 
out to one another, there can be heard the most perfect examples of 
pure sound, brought forth with a correctness, and sustained with a 
steadiness of vibration, which many a vocalist might envy. 

Indeed Nature’s teaching is most valuable, for there is not a sound 
uttered by any animal, whether bird or beast, by the sea, wind, 
or any other portion of this great world, but that the vocalist can 
learn something from it, which will be of advantage to him, when Using 
his own voice in the expression of thought and feeling. 

I was much struck with this fact one day, while on a visit to the 
Zoological Gardens, where I heard, from different animals, illustra¬ 
tions of nearly all the principal subjects belonging to the repertoire 
of technical vocalisation. 

The little White-crested Laughing Thrush gave, in Legato mode, 
a continual repetition of the major 2nd on the octave above:— 



Another small bird, named the 6 Great Barbet,’ uttered a plaintive 
wail on the notes £ and C with Portamento :■— 





The strange trumpeting of the elephant gave with crescendos the 
notes— 


c -c < < < > 
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The lion’s perfect roar rang out in Marcato mode on 



and, last, the baby hippopotamus sounded, with evenly sustained and 
perfect intonation, the same note on the octave below. 

Each of these creatures not only produced perfect sounds and 
intervals, but each did so according to the laws of vocal art, and with 
expression peculiar to its own feeling. 

Here there were heard illustrations of, not only musical intervals, 
but—that which concerns the vocalist still more—sounds produced 
with regular and irregular vibrations, pure and imperfect intonations, 
and the different modes of rendering. 

Nature, acting automatically, commits no fault; but when she 
becomes connected with conscious intelligence, her intuition appears 
to be dulled and corrupted. 

Thus some young singers possess a natural feeling for artistic 
delivery, and though entirely untrained, yet produce and execute sounds 
correctly and artistically. But even these, from their very ignorance of 
the fact that their untutored singingis truly artistic in its naturalness, 
are too often found, when once they commence vocal studies, aiming 
at something they ought not to attempt, and consequently in danger 
of destroying that which, before they began to study, was valuable in 
their singing. 

The human voice, as a musical instrument, claiinB and deserves 
the highest culture, for in all the range of the fine arts where is there 
one that, in power of expression, and directly influencing human 
feeling, can compare with the wonderful power of the human voice in 
song? 

Its capacity in this direction is indeed limited only by the mental 
capacity which the singer possesses, and the skill with which the 
voice is used. 

What, then, are the essential requirements of a good singer ? 
Together with an ear capable of distinguishing pitch, and a power of 
distinct articulation, every good singer must possess mind and 
imagination, and he must be sympathetic, with a large heart, one 
that can ‘ rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.’ 

Carlyle, in speaking of the great philosopher Goethe, says : 6 He 
sees through every pore of his skin.’ We can say of the truly great 
vocal artist, that he not only sees, but also feels, through every pore 
of his skin. 

Then next let us ask, what subjects of study are necessary for the 
pupil in regard to the technical part of his art? These can be 
summed up as follows 
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1. Vowels and consonants. 

2. The production and sustension of sounds in connection with 
the same. 

3. Variation of intensity (Light and Shade). 

4. The modes. 

5 . Fusibility (a great subject). 

6. Ornamentation. 

7. Rendering of vocal music, including phrasing, and the appli¬ 
cation of all previous studies. 

With all this the vocal student needs not only a thorough know¬ 
ledge of harmony and pianoforte playing, but the active intelligence 
and mental culture only to be gained by education outside his own 
special vocation. 

The ultimate result of all acquired technical mastery is * control.* 
Control has to be exercised in all directions and at all times, not only 
in regard to innumerable difficulties with the voice itself, but with 
respect to the feelings, moods, and passions necessary to give true 
and faithful interpretation to the sentiment expressed; for it is an 
ever-recurring difficulty to public singers and actors, that they must 
simulate moods under conditions antagonistic to them. 

It is certainly a matter of regret that there should not be estab¬ 
lished in England some system more adequate to impart to the vocalist 
a thorough knowledge of the principles of his art. 

When will vocal students be taught to make good their acquaintance 
with the materials required to be used before proceeding to put them 
together ? When will be realised those excellences for which the 
old Italian singers were so celebrated, of whose praises Madame Seiler 
and others remind us ? At our musical institutions, where a large 
number of students attend regularly for vocal instruction, some sys¬ 
tematic plan of tuition ought certainly to be adopted. The forma¬ 
tion of classes, with efficient teachers and the aid of a black¬ 
board, the students taking notes for themselves while the different 
subjects are gone through and explained, might be of much use. 
The mere verbal knowledge gained on the principal points in class 
would considerably help the students, when being taught afterwards 
individually by the master, to apply them to their own particular 
voices. And now that the great scheme of the Royal College of Music 
is before the public, it surely is more than ever important that pro¬ 
fessors should agree on a harmonious system of instruction. 

To assist the introduction of this method of teaching, I would 
suggest that prizes be given for the greatest executive skill in each 
of such subjects as the best rendering of prolonged sustained sounds 
in connection with words, the best execution ’ of the modes, <&c. 
Probably this would have some influence towards systematising the 
teaching of academical professors, and it would at least necessitate 
thorough acquaintance on their part with English pronunciation. 
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Indeed, it is a misfortune for English students to be placed for vocal 
instruction under the guidance of masters whose aooeht is foreign, and 
who possess but a limited acquaintance with the English language. 
There are many pupils who receive lessons in this way with anything 
but satisfactory results. 

It is obvious, however, that no rules can be laid down^rith suffi¬ 
cient minuteness to relieve the teacher of the responsibility of inde¬ 
pendent judgment ; and it is of the utmost importance that whatever 
is taught should be carefully explained, whilst nothing can be taught 
without time. The length of the lessons given at some of our 
musical institutions seems to be inadequate, some being from a 
quarter of an hour to half an hour only. I have known pupils come 
from distant parts to take lessons, and the total amount of individual 
teaching they received each week amounted to less than one hour . 
In receiving individual lessons, too, the pupil as a rule obtains but 
little explanation. It is the simple 4 do this;’ but how, the pupil 
has to find out for himself, at the cost of much valuable time, and 
much injury to the voice by excessive practice. 

There are indeed works for the use of the vocal student, which 
contain useful hints and explanations of some of the great principles 
of vocalisation, and foremost among them Manuel Garcia’s Treatise 
on the Art of Singing . But in the majority of ‘ Singing Tutors,’ 
‘Vocal Arts,’ and ‘Singing Primers,’ which fill our music shops, 
and find their way to many of our schools, there is one great error to 
be found—that instead of teaching the principles of the art, which 
it would be safe to apply to any kind of voice, they lay down 
hard and fast rules for the cultivation of all voices really suitable 
only for a few, and which, if adopted by all, would prove very 
injurious. 

Human voices vary. Indeed, there are scarcely two to be found 
that are in all points alike; and while there exists so much difference 
in voices, there can be little hope of their proper cultivation, if it is 
to be conducted according to rules that do not allow for their individual 
differences. 

Admitting, therefore, that the principles of the vocal art can 
be explained, and many of its difficulties studied and overcome in 
class, the application of its principles in detail must necessarily be 
entrusted to individual teaching. 

What is to be deplored is, that students of singing are still 
left to get at artistic truths somehow or other, as best they can, 
and to work them out for themselves, after much perplexity, and 
after wear and tear of the vocal organs over difficulties that might, 
as already said, have been avoided by a properly graduated course of 
study. 

With a right system, there is no reason why the young girl who 
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learns singing at an ordinary school should not be trained to sing, as 
far as her capacities extend, in as refined and artistic a manner as the 
prima donna. 

Our hopes, however, for a reform in this important matter 
are fixed upon our public institutions, for with them alone lies the 
power. 


Mabgabet Watts Hughes. 
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THE LAW A RESPECTER OF PERSONS , 


Than tliat the law is no respecter of persons no greater fallacy exists. 

The law locks up the man or woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common, 

But lets the greater villain loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 

Nothing could better illustrate this than the different manner in 
which large and small debtors are dealt with under the English law. 
The big sinner, who in a wild chase after wealth has 4 burst up ’ and 
ruined scores and hundreds of families, is provided by law, at the 
expense of his creditors, with every facility for whitewashing himself, 
as it is called, and starting afresh. An elaborate machinery is pro¬ 
vided by which he may avoid even the slur of bankruptcy, and go 
into liquidation. If, being made bankrupt, he does not pay ten shil¬ 
lings in the pound, for the look of the thing it is provided that he 
may be made to make up that composition out of future earnings ; 
but in practice this unwelcome check upon recklessness is a dead 
letter. True, provision is made for the punishment, at the cost of 
the creditors, of a fair list of fraudulent practices, but even if a 
bungling knave, through lack of wit or study, deliberately walks into 
the net spread out in his sight, the law makes his punishment so 
costly to his creditors that they will think once, twice, and three 
times before endeavouring to bring it about. Accordingly, if after 
squandering every farthing he could lay hands on, recruiting his 
finances by actual or potential swindling, paying two or three shillings 
in the pound on liabilities amounting to thousands or tens of thousands 
of pounds, he is discharged, plunges once more into speculation, 
makes ten times the amount he had lost, and eases his conscience by 
repaying to his creditors the sums of which he had previously fleeced 
them, he is trumpeted forth as a paragon of honest integrity, an ex¬ 
ample to all mankind. The poor wretch, on the other hand, at best 
barely able to keep his head above water, who in time of illness or 
lack of work runs up a bill with his grocer or baker to keep himself 
or his family from starvation, by English law practically remains the 
slave of his debt to the last day of his life. He must pay, or bolt, or 
struggle on with a millstone of debt round his neck in an atmosphere 
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of county courts, costs/ wcui^s, ^ iinpaomia^eiit, until death 
wipes out his score. Between she and.,seven thousand of these 
. wretched miscreants repent of thejr extravagances every year in 
the gaols of merry England* Some of thc«e-^thirty-fleven in one 
year, for example—are committed for sums ranging from Is* to 5s. 9 
to which, Jby the way, costs hare to be added amounting to 5s* $d. 
every time they are sent to prison; for imprisonment does not wipe 
out the debt, and tbe creditor only risks his 5s. Sd. in procuring 
it. In nearly half the cases the debts for which these misguided 
spendthrifts are imprisoned are less than 40$., and so importantldoes 
the law consider it to punish them, that in one year for which we 
have a return bearing on the point (1870), it cost the public 7107. 10s. 
to maintain in one prison debtors of this class whose united indebted:- 
ness was 8497.14s. 10c7., while the cost to which the whole country was 
put in feeding persons imprisoned for sums under 40s. would have 
paid a dividend of 11s. in the pound on the aggregate debts on 
account of which they were locked up. Over three-fourths of the 
entire corps of our gaol-bird debtors are guilty in sums of less than 
57., and over 90 per cent, in sums of lees than 107. To put the 
matter more plainly, taking the number of persons annually impri¬ 
soned for debt in England and Wales at 6,500—the average of 
the last three years for which we have returns exceeded 6,700—we 
should find the debts on account of which they were sent to prison divide 
themselves roughly in somewhat the following fashion: Imprisoned 
for sums of from Is. to 5s. between thirty and forty; for debts not 
exceeding 40s. about 3,000; for debts not exceeding 57. over 5,000 ; 
for debts not exceeding 107. 5,850 ; and for debts between 107. and 
507. 650. According to the report of the Parliamentary Committee 
on the abolition of imprisonment for debt, the average amount for 
which these debtors are sent to gaol is under 27. 16s. The total 
indebtedness, therefore, on account of which the whole 6,500 are 
locked up is about 18,0007., and the cost to the country of maintaining 
them in prison is at least 9,0007. If a man has the means of paying 
and conceals it, or refuses to give it up, I have not the smallest 
objection to his being made to pay by any means in your power, but 
poor and rich should be dealt with alike. That they are not, is 
tolerably clear from the fact that in one year for which we have a 
return bearing on the point only nine persons were sent to prison 
ifor non-payment under judges’ orders of sums over 5007. If the 
proof required of ability to pay and refusal to do so were the same in 
both cases, it would argue great honesty in the big debtor and great 
dishonesty in the small. But the process by which the judge satis¬ 
fies himself is very different in the two cases > and while we may 
rest fairly satisfied that the gentlemen who refused to pay 5007. or 
over might have disbursed had they chosen, it is difficult to imagine 
the thirty-seveh under-56. defaulters incurring 5s. 6cL of expenses, 
Vol. XIIL—No. 75. 3 M 
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md going two or three weeks to prison, father than produce these 
isnotmts if they had them* 

In theory imprisonment for debt in England was abolished in 
1868, and practically it is abolished for the big debtor. His present 
liberty and future immunity from responsibility are carefully secured 
by the Bankruptcy Act. As we have seen, he is occasionally sent to 
prison for refusing to do something that it is in his power to do, but 
before sending him there for contempt the judge takes ample care to 
satisfy himself that he is punishing him for refusing to do what is 
within his power. In the case of the small debtor also imprisonment 
for debt has in theory been abolished for a dozen years or more. It 
was not seemly that England should remain almost the last country 
to retain such a relic of barbarism. Theoretically the 6,500 petty 
debtors who each year go to gaol are sent there for contempt of court, 
but the contempt is really a pharisaical legal fiction. The debtor 
summoned in a large proportion of cases does not turn up, or is repre¬ 
sented by his wife, the reason being that he cannot appear in court with¬ 
out losing a day’s work or possibly his situation. The creditor makes an 
affidavit or produces other evidence in support of his estimate of the 
debtor’s ability to pay, and the court, almost as a matter of course, 
orders the debtor to pay such sum or such instalments of his wages 
as upon this statement seem fair. In considering a man’s ability 
to pay, the court would require to take into account not merely his 
wages and his family, but other demands which he may have upon 
him—it may be other judgment-debts which he must also pay under 
penalty of durance,vile. But the last is a circumstance of which the 
judge at present takes no cognisance. He gives the order as a matter 
of course upon the information before him, suspending it for a time 
which seems to him reasonable to enable the debtor to pay ; and if the 
latter does not -pay within that time, without further ceremony he 
goes to prison. A clerk or working man may have come to London 
from the country, leaving unpaid some disputed account for bread or 
clothes. Months afterwards the debt may be sold to a debt-collector 
and sued for in the Ideal county court. The man is summoned, but 
he has no means to enable him to travel down and dispute the debt. 
Judgment goes by default, and ex parte evidence being given to the 
effect that the man has no family and earns so much per week (while 
in point of fact he may earn much less and be the sole support of 
aged parents), the court makes an order which, judging from the 
evidence before it, is equitable enough. That order is sent to 
London, and, if the debtor cannot comply with it, he is marched off 
to prison for a period not exceeding forty days. Or the lynx-eyed 
Agent of some loan society marks a man as holding a comfortable 
situation and pesters him with proffers of bans. It is a paying busi¬ 
ness this; the interest charged, according to evidegae given by Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr before the Select Committee $Si Imprisonment 
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for Debt (Question 463), ranging* from three or four hundred to 
as many thousand per cent, per annum, and it is consequently well 
pushed. In a weak moment the *man yieldfl to the temptation and 
accepts a loan. Haying paid the origin!! amount several times 
over, he finds himself getting deeper and deeper into d|bt and is 
county-courted. In* the case of a greater debtor, if the judge did 
not find a short cut out of the difficulty the Bankruptcy Act would 
speedily get the unfortunate out of the toils. But the poorman must 
pay or go to prison. Again, Mr. Kerr told the same committee (Ques¬ 
tion 434) that he might have produced a drawer full of letters of com¬ 
plaints regarding tea sold in the country and sued for in his court. 
A traveller goes to the country and gets an order from some woman 
who keeps a small shop for tea on trial or to be paid for if sold. The’ 
tea is sent by a city carrier and turns out unsaleable rubbish, and the 
woman refusing to pay is summoned before the Commissioner’s court. 
The traveller swears to the debt being due for goods sold and de¬ 
livered, and the woman being unable to come up and give her ver¬ 
sion of the transaction, judgment goes by default, an order for payment 
is made, and she must either pay or go to prison, not of course for 
debt, but for contempt of court, which to her means very much the 
same thing. Unless, indeed, she has the good fortune to have got 
into debt to some one else for 501., when (coming in that case within 
the class of respectable persons) she can petition for liquidation and 
set incarceration at defiance. 

Now I know very well that hard cases make bad law, and I am 
perfectly aware that against these cases could be*put others of men 
earning two or three pounds a week and owing debts to struggling 
hucksters whom they have cajoled into giving them credit, whose 
spare cash goes in drink, and whom apparently no power short of 
imprisonmen|| can induce to pay their debts. But the same class of 
cases are to be found among our larger debtors. There are many 
men owing hundreds of pounds to any tradesman who will trust them, 
getting their meat on credit, and their wines on credit, and their 
dress and pictures and jewellery on credit; borrowing money from 
everyone who will lend it them, and earning good professional incomes, 
who never pay a debt so long as they can avoid it. We never send 
such a man to prison. We allow him to petition for liquidation or 
become bankrupt, and to arrange with his creditors as best he can. 
If he has not gone too far, it is the simplest thing in the world f&r 
him to run up such debts as will enable ’ him to secure a majority of 
friendly creditors. If he is a bachelor he has only to marry when 
things begin to look hopeless and settle so many huudredsa year 
upon his wife, and when the crash comes she wjll rank for the 
capitalised value of her annuity. A majority of friendly creditors, 
and he is safe from bankruptcy and sure of bis discharge; or, atwotst^ 
be can always get rid of his obligations on making up 10*. id the 
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pound. The tradesmen suffer; but what business is that of ours? 
The'law very properly answers, None at all; and refuses to incur the 
obloquy and expense of imprisoning the debtor on the chance of in¬ 
ducing him to make a better arrangement with the butchers, jewel¬ 
lers, friends, and tailors who have trusted him. 

Why should the law not take the same view of the case, 
whether a big or a small debtor is concerned ? Because, as it stands, 
it is a flagrant respecter of persons. While imprisonment for debt 
pure and simple existed, it was a rough-and-ready—a very rough-and- 
ready—-check on fraud. If a man owed you money you wer%allowed 
to clap him in gaol as a means of persuading him to produce what 
was due, if he was able. Or you were allowed to imprison him, and 
he was kept a prisoner until he made surrender of all his possessions 
for the benefit of his creditors and satisfied a judge that he had not 
been guilty of fraud, or, if he had trenched rather closely upon it, 
until he had expiated his sins by a sufficient period of incarceration. 
The Debtors Act of 1869 put the matter on a much more rational 
footing. It abolished all civil imprisonment for debt, and it enume¬ 
rated a number of practices which it pronounced to be frauds and 
punishable criminally. Unfortunately, in practice the cost of punish¬ 
ing these frauds, and the onus of instituting prosecutions for them 
being thrown upon the creditors, the majority of them escape un¬ 
punished ; but the theory of the Act of 1869 is unassailable. 

Again, under the Bankruptcy Act an attempt was made to induce 
insolvent persons to wind up before their estates were utterly worthless, 
by requiring payment of a minimum dividend as the condition entitling 
them to discharge from their debts. Unfortunately again, the 
minimum was fixed at 10s. in the pound, a figure far too high when 
the expense of bankruptcy proceedings is taken into account. And, 
again, the duty of granting or refusing this discharge was thrown 
upon the body of creditors, thereby creating a motive for the manu¬ 
facture of friendly and fictitious creditors. But the theory was good, 
and whatever defects ^experience may have shown in the working of 
the law in the respects I have named, they are all to the advantage 
of the big debtor. The President of the Board of Trade very properly 
proposes reform in these particulars. But why should he not take 
advantage of the occasion to apply to the poor debtor the same 
measure which we apply to the rich—to abolish in his case imprison¬ 
ment for debt in reality as well as in name; to constitute those mal¬ 
practices frauds in his case which the law declares to be frauds in 
the case of his big brother; and to punish them as crimes in big 
debtor and in small alike ? Why, if it is politic that the large 
debtor be allowed to purge himself of his liabilities and start afresh, 
should the poor debtor be condemned to remain in debt until he has 
paid to the utmost farthing ? 

I ask these questions, not as a theorist, but as a practical man; 
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for during the last three sessions I have, by as many Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment bearing on. distinct branches of the subject, which I have 
succeeded in carrying, placed the poor man and the rich in Scotland 
on precisely the same footing; and, as a firm believef in the doctrine 
that the law should be no respecter of persons, I should like Jo see the 
same equaMty of treatment to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects 
extended to the sister countries. For depend upon it that, so long 
as we have class laws, we shall have bad laws. General legislation, 
based on general principles and applicable to all classes, may involve 
individual hardships and injustices; but if it does so to any extent, 
the need of a remedy will be felt by all classes, and a remedy will 
be demanded and devised. Separate legislation—I don’t speak of 
points of detail, but of points of principle—separate legislation for 
different classes will inevitably involve injustices, and these injustices 
will be difficult to remedy, because, while they press upon one class, 
they work to the real or supposed advantage of another, which will 
fight to maintain its advantage, and cares nothing for hardships to 
which its members are not exposed. For this reason Mr. Bass, who 
session after session laboured to accomplish for England what I have 
succeeded in bringing about for Scotland, laboured in vain, although 
a select committee endorsed his views; and for this reason, I believe, 
every private member who attempts the task will fail. This is pre¬ 
eminently a matter for Government to deal with. But such is the 
opposition which any proposal for a reform of the law so as to make it ap¬ 
plicable alike to rich and poor would evoke, that even Mr. Chamberlain 
has shrunk from venturing on anything bo revolutionary. In the 
114th clause of his Bill, it is true, machinery is provided which 
would enable county court judges to take cognisance of the entire 
extent of a petty insolvent’s debts before making an order. But that 
order would ftill constitute a lien on the debtor’s future earnings, 
inability to comply with it would still expose him to imprisonment 
on the fiction of contempt of court, and he would have no right to 
discharge except upon compliance with the ^terras prescribed by a 
judge who is directed to order payment of the debts (and costs) 6 in 
full, or to such an extent as appears practicable.’ To make up for 
this exclusion from the advantages of ordinary bankruptcy, Mr. 
Chamberlain-—byway of a sop to the poorer debtor-—proposes to 
protect against seizure lOi. worth of his household goods and 101. 
worth of ‘ the tools and implements of his trade.’ To protect a man’s 
goods from seizure for the payment of his debts, while leaving Ms 
person liable to imprisonment for debt, is a novel, but to my mind a 
most illogical, proposal. The American law, from which the idea of 
protecting household goods and tools is borrowed, is much more con¬ 
sistent. It protects the debtor’s person as well. But any exceptional 
protection of property in the case of a particular class is vicious m 
principle and illusory in operation. When a poor man’s credit is 
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-and, through illness let us say, he can earn no money, he must 
p&m <k sell both tools and furniture to buy bread. Again, why 
s&dtid tfce artisan whose 10 L is invested in tools be privileged above 
ftiSh&eigbbour, say the greengrocer, whose capital is sunk in a stock- 
in-trade equally necessary to enable him to earn a living ? What is 
the use of protecting furniture against the tradesman crfSitor when 
through the operation of the law of distress, which the Government 
Bill leaves untouched, it remains at the mercy of the landlord ? On 
what principle can you protect one man’s furniture and tools from 
seizure for a debt admittedly incurred in their purchase, wMe you 
allow his neighbour’s cash, accumulating in a savings bank for a 
similar purchase, to be appropriated in payment of a disputed debt 
for which he has been adjudged liable ? The fact is that if once you 
stray from the path of definite principle in legislation, you lose your¬ 
self in a maze of anomalies and injustices. 

Well, how did I, a private member, succeed in procuring one 
debt-law, alike for pooT and rich, in Scotland ? Chiefly, I believe, 
because the Scotch law on the subject of imprisonment for debt was 
more harsh, illogical, and anomalous than that of England, and 
because, the mysteries of Scottish law being couched in an un¬ 
familiar language, English members practically left the settlement 
of the question in the hands of the Scottish law officers and members 
of the select committees to which my measures were referred. In 
this way impartial inquiry led to immediate legislation; while in 
respect to the English law the report of a very strong select com¬ 
mittee has for ten years remained a dead letter. 

What then was the state of matters in Scotland before 1880? 
Imprisonment for civil debt still existed, and close on one thousand 
debtors every year went to prison. Not exactly for debt, either, 
but for rebellion against the command of the sovereign promulgated 
through her courts in refusing to pay sums by them ordered to be 
paid. You had the same theory of contempt, only more picturesque, 
more ancient, and less subtle, for there was no pretext of investigating 
the debtor’s ability to pay. But even in the seventeenth century, 
when the Scottish Parliament passed the Act which till two years ago 
regulated the custody of debtors, the national shrewdness enabled it 
to see that if the creditor chose to resort to imprisonment to force 
payment of his debt, he, and not the public, should bear the expense 
of keeping the debtor in prison. Accordingly, when the creditor 
handed him over to the gaoler, he had to deposit 10s. as security 
for his keep. If the debtor was without means, the incarcerating 
creditor was compelled to allow him a daily aliment^the exact su!m 
being left to the discretion of the court-varying from Ad. to fid. 
or la.; and if he got tired of paying that allowance, the gaoler 
thereupon set the debtor free. We had a sanctuary, too, in Edin¬ 
burgh, into which if the debtor could escape (and pay certain fees 
to the bailie of Holyrood) he was secure against arrest. 
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But in one respect th* <aM Scottish kv of the 

present law ofEnglaneL ;Tbe*eexkted a crude bankruptcy las for the 
poor called ceaeio bonorwm % m& in theory the poor debtor as well as 
the rich was entitled to liberation on surrendering all Ms possessions 
to his creditors; only in his ease it required amonthorsix weeks to 
comply with the prescribed,tens and get out of gaob*~*aud it cost 
money, too. If he knew tie law, and had reserved she or seven 
pounds of his creditors’ money to meet contingencies* he could be 
sure of his liberation on making honest surrender (csssio) of the few 
pence <y shillings that remained when he came up for examination. 
But if he had been weak enough to waste this indispensable cash in 
paying off some of his debts, and had left himself destitute, them 
was nothing for him but to remain in prison as long as his creditor 
chose to keep him there. When, he had secured his examination 
and release, he was protected against further arrest, but he Was not 
freed from any portion of his liabilities. There was no whitewashing 
for him. 

A further anomaly existed. Fifty years ago the abuse of the 
power of imprisoning for small sums had been found to be so 
flagrant that an Act of Parliament was passed altogether abolishing 
imprisonment for sums of less 81. 6s. 8d. (a hundred pounds Scofcs)^ 
and preventing the addition of separate debts under that amount, 
with a view to rendering imprisonment competent. Imprisonment, 
therefore, for ordinary debts under 81. 6s. 8d. remained absolutely 
abolished; and as the credit given to the working classes by indi¬ 
vidual shopkeepers rarely or never exceeded that sum, they were 
free from all fear of imprisonment or examination, or any proceedings 
for recovery of the sums due by them other than might be directed 
against their household possessions or their wages. Debtors ijr 
anything over a certain minimum sum, varying from 501. to 1002., 
could petition for bankruptcy, obtain liberation if imprisoned, and 
get a discharge, whatever dividend they paid. But the debtor 
belonging to the intermediate class, the debtor for sums above 
81. 6s. 8d. and under 501. or 100J., was the debtor who went to 
prison. ; ■ ■ 

In Scotland, therefore, ordinary debtors were divided into three 
classes : 1. Those for sums not exceeding 81. 6s. 8<£, Who etfuM 
not be imprisoned nor brought up for examination with aviewto 
expose fraud, but who could get no discharge from the li&bilify to 
pay their debts. 2. Those for sums between 81. 6s: 8d. and 50L <xr 
100L, of whom many hundreds went to prison each year. Who WcWe 
absolutely in their creditor’s power unless they possessed money 
enough to pay for a petition for cee&io. These, if they had necessary 
funds to meet expenses, were examined, and' on surrender of all their 
possessions, whatever these might amottnt to, were liberated and 
protected against further arrest— unless, indeed, there seemed to the 
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judge to have been some fraud, when be adjourned the case so as to 
give the debtor the benefit of another month or two’s imprisonment, 
subject, of course, to the incarcerating creditor’s supreme pleasure, 
and at his expense. This class of debtors could obtain protection 
against arrest, and were subject to punishment lor fraud in the rough- 
and-ready fashion I have indicated, but remained liable ti' pay tbeir 
debts in full. 3. There was the respectable debtor, whose case came 
under the respectable bankruptcy law, who never went to prison, or, 
at all events, only for a few days ; who was judicially examined as 
to his affairs, and was alimented out of his (creditors’) estate, and 
having come out of the matter as well or as badly as possible, and 
paid a dividend as high or as low as chance might decree, was 
practically entitled to bis discharge at the end of two years. 
Theoretically, the common law of Scotland was wide enough to 
punish any frauds disclosed in bankruptcy examinations; but practi¬ 
cally it never, or, to speak accurately, 4 hardly ever,’ did so. Here 
was the state of things which existed, according to a report adopted 
in 1875 by that eminently sedate and respectable body, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Edinburgh. From the instances which they enume¬ 
rate in detail the reporters say:— 

. . . It will appear that a trader, if so inclined, may carry on business to the 
extent of thousands a year, without keeping a cash hook, day hook, or ledger, or 
any set of hooks from which a balance may he struck; or, if he prefers it, he may 
keep a cash book, and omit to enter to the debit whatever receipts he pleases. He 
may put away his goods (although, as this is a statutable offence, he had better he 
careful); he may he unable to give his trustee any assistance in tracing how his 
goods were disposed of; he may buy on credit, and sell immediately by auction at 
a loss for cash, and be unable to tell what he did with the money ; and he may go 
on at this rate from month to month till he reduces his estate to Is. per pound ; 
and, finally, he may detail all this before a judge in open court, for the information 
of any one desirous to learn what are the facilities for such operations, and the 
impunity with which they may be carried on, with the knowledge also that next 
morning’s newspapers will extend the benefit to their readers over the length and 
breadth of the land. 

As the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce was never known to 
joke, we may accept this as a serious, though a vigorous, picture of 
the state of things which existed in Scotland. It was probably even 
worse than exists in England at the present day. I believe success¬ 
ful prosecutions for fraudulent bankruptcy do sometimes occur in the 
latter country, while in Scotland they were so rare that one witness 
who gave evidence before a select committee over which I presided in 
1880 had only known of one such case in twelve years, and another 
did not think that in twenty-two years there bad been more than 
three or four. 

Such was the state of matters when Lord Watson, then Lord 
Advocate in Lord BeaconSfieid’s Government, in response to com¬ 
plaints to him from almost every commercial body in Scotland, 
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introduced a Bill applying to Sootland those provisions of the 
English Debtors Act intended for the punishment of fraudulent 
bankruptcy. Owing to the dissolution of 1880, this Bill came to 
nothing, and before Parliament re-assembled, Lord Watson had been 
promoted to the tipper House. His proposal had, however, been 
long enough before the public to elicit a threat of opposition on the 
ground that it did not proceed on the same lines as the English Act, 
which not only provided for the punishment of frauds, but abolished 
imprisonment for debt, in practice for the wealthier and in theory 
for the poorer classes. It seemed to me a pity that the matter 
should be allowed to drop, and accordingly I, in 1880, introduced a 
Bill abolishing imprisonment for debt in Scotland and providing 
for the punishment of frauds. This was referred to a select com¬ 
mittee. The objection was at once raised that, if you abolished 
imprisonment for debt, no means would be left for compelling the 
debtor below the range of the Bankruptcy Act to surrender his 
property. He would virtually be freed from all compulsion, would 
be subject to no examination, and might commit every species of 
commercial fraud with even greater impunity than his more im¬ 
portant confrere . This objection we met by a simple and obvious 
expedient. At that time the only mode of compelling such a debtor 
to disgorge was to imprison him civilly until he consented to do 
so. The creditor could release him when he chose, but as long as he 
chose to keep him locked up, the debtor’s only remedy was to apply 
for cessio bonorum, or liberation on surrender of all his property. 
If he preferred to remain in prison, he could not bfe forced to 
give up property which every one might know to be in his possession. 

The obvious remedy was to place in the creditor’s hand the ini¬ 
tiative—to allow him to apply for a decree ordering the surrender 
of the debtor’s property, and to make such a decree equivalent to a 
transfer of the debtor’s property to a trustee appointed by the creditors 
and the court. Instead of imprisoning the debtor to induce him to 
give up bis property, the judge ordered it to be given up, and, if 
necessary, taken from him. On the creditor’s initiative, and not his 
own, he was made liable to examination. The process was not con¬ 
fined to persons who had debts over 81. 6s. 8d., but was extended to all 
classes of minor debtors; and the same practices which were declared 
to be fraud, and were made criminal on the part of a large debtor, 
were made frauds, criminally punishable, when committed by a patty 
rogue. As to the malpractices which were declared to be cnmes, we 
took as our basis the Irish Debtors Act, passed after the Eog^ish 
had been in operation some years and experience of its defects had 
been gained; and feeling it to be an absurdity tb punish a man for 
mutilating, falsifying, or destroying his books while he was allowed 
to evade all difficulties by keeping no books at all, we made it a 
statutory crime in traders with liabilities over 200 L net to have kept 
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siieb- hooks or accounts as, according to the fiscal cdume -of ; my 
bdsiooss or trade in which they were engaged, were’ to 

exhibit or explain their transactions. Theoretic^ly, xiost^ if not all, 
the specific malpractices which we made sUtntoryoffences bad,in 
Scotland, been crimes at common law; but while, as such, the bans of 
proving criminality lay with the prosecutor, the Bebtors (Scotland) 
Act shifted the presumption of guilt to the insolvent, and left him 
to prove if he could that his sins of omission or commission had 
been unconnected with any intent to defraud his creditors. 

In England, as I have said, the initiative and the expense of prose¬ 
cution for bankruptcy frauds falls on the unfortunate creditors, whose 
interest it is, therefore, to say as little as possible about them. In 
Scotland, being now crimes, it is the duty of public prosecutors to 
deal with such cases as they would with other crimes—to inquire 
into the charge and, while refusing to lend themselves to mere 
vexatious prosecutions, to prosecute real breaches of the law in the 
public interest and at the public expense. The duty 04 reporting to 
them cases of fraudulent bankruptcy, whether large or small, is im¬ 
posed upon the trustee and the judge before whom the examinations 
are conducted, and it is competent to any creditor or any member of 
the public to give information as in a case of ordinary crime. The 
result of the passing of the Scottish Act has been that, although it 
only came into operation two years ago, and although at first the 
Grown authorities were very chary in putting it into force, and I 
received numerous complaints that it was likely to turn out a dead 
letter, it is now beginning to be worked with more vigour. Under 
the elastic provisions of the Act, prosecutions have taken place before 
sheriffs, with and without juries, and before the high court of justiciary. 
The criminals have been big debtors in bankruptcy or sequestration 
cases, and small in cessio cases. In no case, so far as I know, has a prose¬ 
cution under the Act resulted in failure, and within the last eighteen 
months more fraudulent debtors in Scotland have been punished 
as criminals than, according to the evidence before our committee of 
1B80, had been punished in the preceding twenty-two years. As 
the facilities for their punishment, and the familiarity of the public 
and public prosecutors with the provisions of the Act increase, I 
think there is every reason to believe that we shall find prosecutions 
for fraudulent bankruptcy increase also. 

But there remained another anomaly to rectify. If it was politic 
to grant the big debtor a discharge from his liabilities on compliance 
with certain conditions and formalities, there seemed no reason why 
the smaller debtor should be debarred from the same advantage; 
At the same time, the theory of the English law which refuses a 
bankrupt his discharge unless he pays a minimum dividend appeared^ 
if rendered effective, calculated to prove a wholesome check on 
reckless trading. Accordingly, in 1881, I introduced a measure 
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to effect these objects/and it is now law. trader it tl^ poor 
debtor becomes entitled to his discharge on the same conditions as 
the rich, hut by means of a less elaborate and costly process; and 
in neither the one case nor the other will a discharge be granted 
unless the debtor has paid a minimum dividend of 0s. in the pound, 
or has proved, to the satisfaction of the judge to whom h®applies for 
it, that his failure to do so has arisen from circumstances for Which 
he cannot fairly be held responsible. This differs from the$ridn 
Of the English law in two respects. First, the minimum & 6s, 
instead of 10s., because it was felt that, assuming the deterioti^lon 
and expense of winding up an estate to be 5s. in the pound* 
refused to grant a discharge to a bankrupt who had stopped While 
hisestate Was worth 1 5s, in the pound, one of two things must happen: 
either discharges must practically cease to be granted, or the pro~ 
vision as to non-responsibility must be strained so as to allow all 
sorts of cases to escape. In the second place, following the example 
of the Irish Bankruptcy Act, the court is made the judge as to 
whether, when the minimum dividend has not been paid, a discharge 
should be granted; and the granting or refusal of a discharge being 
taken out of the hands of the creditors, the inducement to manu¬ 
facture fictitious friendly creditors for the purpose of controlling the 
bankruptcy is done away with. The consequence is that, while in 
England I am informed this provision has remained a dead letter, 
in Scotland it has within the last year been enforced in a number of 
instances. 

Until a few months ago civil imprisonment still remained com¬ 
petent for non-payment of debts for the support of natural depen¬ 
dents—parents, wives, children, and especially illegitimate children* 
It was of the most barbarous and illogical type, untempered by 
the right to liberation on surrender of goods, inaccessible as a remedy 
to creditors without the funds necessary to keep the debtor in prison, 
and resorted to as a means of gratifying vindictive feeling, en¬ 
forcing marriage, or compelling payment of lawyers’ costs (which 
in such cases are held to form part of the debt in connection with 
which they are incurred). As the English law regards such debts 
from a standpoint entirely different from that in which they were 
or are regarded by the law of Scotland, I need not dwell on tie 
manner in which the select committee, to which my Bill on the 
subject was referred, dealt with them. Suffice it to say that,axMn^ 
not out of contracts, but out of natural and common law, they were 
treated as constituting an entirely distinct class of obligation, wilful 
neglect to implement which amounted to an offence against law and 
society that it Was the duty of the State to puhish. Such neglect 
has accordingly been made punishable on order bya judge by limited 
periods, of imprisonment at the public expense, and the arbitrarypoweT 
with which the creditor was previously armed has been abolished. 
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The jgoint, however, to which I desire to call attention is -not 
the abolition of an almost unique relic of past centuries in the shape 
of imprisonment for debt in Scotland, but the fact that within the 
last three years our law has undergone a change which places the 
rich insolvent and the poor on precisely the same footing so, far as 
freedom from arrest, punishment of debt-frauds as crimes? and privi¬ 
lege of discharge is concerned; and this has been done principally 
by the institution of a cheap and summary form of bankruptcy, for 
which the name of cessio has been retained, applicable to small 
estates. Sequestration, or bankruptcy proper, and cessio are made 
interchangeable. Proceedings in cessio may—if the judge thinks 
the estate such as to require the more elaborate machinery for its 
disposal—be transferred to sequestration; and, on the other hand, 
proceedings begun in sequestration may, when the estate is small, he 
transferred to cessio . It costs 50 1. or M. to make a man bankrupt 
in the ordinary fashion, and a mere fraction of that sum to obtain 
decree of cessio ; and whether a transfer is made or not, the petition¬ 
ing creditor’s expenses are borne by the estate. The result is that 
the cheaper method, although yet barely two years in existence, is 
becoming more and more widely resorted to, and anyone who chooses 
to look at the bankruptcy notices in the Scottish press, will observe 
that the number of petitions for cessio bear a very large proportion 
to those for sequestration. This would serve to show that the intro¬ 
duction of a cheap form of bankruptcy meets a want of the creditor 
class as well as the debtor. 

Of course there has been some little outcry about the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. No reform was ever achieved without some 
outcry from prejudiced and interested parties. When a trader through 
his own imprudence has incurred a bad debt, it is a great solace to him 
to reflect that he can punish his debtor. If the law allowed him ko 
exact a satisfaction for his loss in scourging or kicking his debtor, and 
an Act were passed depriving him of that luxury, it would evoke an 
outcry in certain quarters. The ancient , Roman law did permit the 
families of insolvent debtors to be sold as slaves, and themselves to 
be hewn into pieces and divided amongst their creditors; and I 
don’t doubt but that, when these effective remedies were abolished, 
there was a certain amount of grumbling and complaint. But it 
probably soon died out, as it has long since died out respecting the 
abolished imprisonment for petty debts in Scotland and large ones in 
England. And for this reason, that no injustice has been done. 
There can be no injustice in modifying the means provided by law 
for the enforcement of debts arising out of voluntary contract. The 
creditor enters into the contract with his eyes open, and where he 
does not think the powers entrusted to him for tlie recovery of his 
debt sufficiently strong, he can refuse to enter into it. The law 
incurs no responsibility for the creation of the obligation, and the 
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legislature is absolutely free to enforce it by Whatever means seems 
best in the general interest. The person giving credit in order to 
secure himself against wrong has but to mete out that credit 
according to his estimate of the means which the law places at his 
disposal for the recovery of his debt in each particular case. 

The question, therefore, of abolishing imprisonment for debt is not 
a Question of justice or injustice, but of policy and humanity. Th$t 
question has been decided in favour of abolition in almost every 
civilised country in the world, and the same verdict has been 
pronounced upon it in England, although, in the case of the smaller 
debtor, by an unworthy subterfuge it has been rendered null and 
void. I appeal to a Government who profess to believe in equal. 
, rights for great and small at least to place all classes of the com¬ 
munity on the same footing. If we must have imprisonment for 
debt, let us at least apply it in cases where the gain to the creditor 
will be in some degree commensurate with the cost to the State. If 
we must hold future earnings responsible till every debt is paid, at 
least let us apply the rule to the merchant as well as the miner, to 
the lawyer as well as the labourer. Or, as we cannot go back, I 
appeal to them, in amending their Bankruptcy Bill, to place all classes 
on the same footing in England as has been done in Scotland. Abolish 
imprisonment for innocent debt under whatever guise; allow credit 
to regulate itself on the same principles for high and low; free 
the statute book from the reproach of providing one law for the rich 
and another for the poor, and save the nation from the disgrace of 
maintaining a system which, while each year sending forth thousands 
of large debtors free and irresponsible to commence a new career, 
undercover of a transparent hypocrisy, sends thousands of smaller 
ones to gaol, and wrecks their lives and prospects for debts, the entire 
Aggregate of which amounts to a mere fraction of the loss inflicted 
#n his creditors by many a single enterprising bankrupt. 


Citakles Cameron. 
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FRANCE AND CHINA . 

Lookers-on proverbially see most of the game; and there is not much 
ground for surprise if the French, intent on realising the schemes 
over which they have meditated in the Indo-Chinese peninsula in one 
form or another during the last century, fail to perceive all the con¬ 
sequences of their present action in Tcnquin, or to accurately measure 
the danger of a contest with the power of China. But if France is 
showingiierself blind to facts, and inclined to embark upon a policy 
of adventure in the purest sense of the word, that is no reason why 
those who are concerned in watching the progress of events in the far 
East, and the development from their state of torpof of the mighty 
power and unlimited resources of the Chinese people, should be back¬ 
ward in assigning its true significance to a complication that promises 
to bring the name and authority of Europeans into disrepute. 
Although criticism on the subject of colonial extension may come 
with a bad grace from an Englishman, I shall yet devote myself to 
the task of showing here that in this particular instance France is 
attempting not only an enterprise of doubtful advantage, but one in 
which I have not the least doubt she will ultimately fail, and f|p 
with ignominy. The French Government has apparently been seize<| 
with a mania for colonial empire. In Madagascar, on the coast of 
Africa—nay, in the interior of the Lark Continent—among the 
archipelagoes of the Pacific, and lastly in an outlying dependency of 
China, it is bent on the same task—the creation of vast colonial 
possessions by Presidential decree, and instantaneously as at the beck 
of some magician’s wand. Each of these undertakings has its diffi¬ 
culties ; but of them all there is not one requiring the same tact, deter¬ 
mination, and display of force as the last, if it is to be successfully 
accomplished. Great care on the part of the French representatives 
in allaying its susceptibilities, and in promising to respect the rights 
it has acquired ftom antiquity, might perhaps have induced the Pekin 
Government to remain passive while the marauders of the Songcoi 
were being chastised, or until that river had been*tumed into a safe 
avenue for trade. But not merely havef’the French failed to display 
that tact; they have absolutely shown not the ^ 
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respect Chinese susceptibilities in ■ t^e matter at all. The recent 
declaration—not less impolite than imp<^iticr— of M. Challemel 
Lacour denying succinctly any rights on the part of China in Ann am 
, has swept aVay whatever cobwebs there may have been in tbe minds 
of the young Emperor's advisers as to the intentions of France in 
Tonquin; qpd Chinese acquiescence in any form in tbe plans of our 
neighbours is henceforth an utter impossibility. Tbe breach between 
China and France being thus clearly marked out, and not to be closed 
up save by the withdrawal of the French, it becomes necessary to 
consider what Franca hopes to gain in Tonquin, and how she proposes 
to obtain her objects. On the other hand, it will be essential also tp 
ascertain the grounds and extent of China's pretensions, and the 
available force with which she can sustain them. 

The ambitious plans of France in this quarter of Asia are not the 
birth of yesterday, and, if they admitted of being successfully carried 
out in the way in which her present rulers have approved, it would 
be difficult for us to challenge her right to extend her influence in 
that region where she has obtained some foothold. If there is 
adverse criticism of French action in the following pages, it is not 
because the conquest of Cochin China might lead to the introduction 
of French influence into the politics of Burmah and Siam, or to the 
further complication, by the appearance of a Fourth Great Power in 
the arena, of the great Asiatic question—which, plainly put, is how 
six hundred millions of Asiatics are to bo kept, if not absolutely 
in a state of subordination to the interests of England and other 
European countries, at least so as to recognise a community of interest 
with them. The French have in every way as much right as any 
other people to find and to use such vents for their energy in unde¬ 
veloped and promising regions as they may require and can obtain. 
TJieir settlement in Lower Cambodia was certain with due encourage* 
ment to prove tbe means of the extension of tbeir authority up the 
Mekong to the confines of Burmah and China. The growth of their 
dominion might have been slow, but it would have been certain, and it 
would not have attracted the hostility of the .Chinese. But so tardy a 
development did not suit the views either of those in power at Paris, 
or of the adventurous explorers who have dilated upon the incalculable 
sources of wealth that await French traders on tbe road through 
Tonquin into Yunnan. The quicker method has, therefore, been 
resorted to of asserting French predominance in the councils of 
Annam, and of entrusting to the officers and soldiers of the Republic 
the duty of making the Tuduc’s authority respected in tbe n^hem 
district of Tonquin. But the advantage of rapidity has only been 
obtained at the cost of the bitter opposition of China; and as the 
French have not bven utilised it, but remain precisely where the y 
were twelve months ago; they have not even derived from their change 
of plans the profit they anticipated. The opposition of China, as soon 
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m itehall find expression in acts, will raise a muehj&rger question 
'tinea the mere addition of another tributary kingdom to l^je ^oases- 
stein of France, or even than the approach of the tricolour to the 
t^inese and Indian frontiers. No petty feeling of jealousy impels 
us to deprecate the measures of France in Annans, but a lively con¬ 
cern lest the interests of England and of Europeans genially should 
be permanently injured in China through the reckless and ilhoon- 
sidered acts of a country which has comparatively little at stake. 
Neither our knowledge of what France has done in the past in her 
method of colonisation, nor her manner of proceeding on the present 
occasion inspires confidence as to her successfully executing so dangerous 
an undertaking as that of wresting a vassal state from its dependence 
on China. The smallness of the votes asked for, the meagre character 
of the reinforcements sent, and of the military preparations, prove 
^either that the French Ministry does not comprehend the nature of 
the task it aims at accomplishing, or that the French people are to 
be blinded to its true character until they find themselves pledged 
to a struggle of power with China. On either supposition such an 
enterprise does not promise well at the very commencement; and in 
the event of French defeat or failure it will be the other Europeans, 
and particularly Englishmen, in China who will suffer from the con¬ 
sequences of Chinese triumph and European discomfiture. It is for 
this reason, and for no other, that we have a direct interest in the 
progress of the Tonquin difficulty; and France is morally bound to 
pay heed to the remonstrances of those who will have to suffer for her 
folly. 

The missionaries of Home were the pioneers of French influence 
and dominion in Eastern Asia. Had they been supported by the 
Weight of a secular authority, there is no saying what splendid 
triumphs they might not have been the means of obtaining for the 
French nation. In Annam they succeeded in establishing the hier¬ 
archy of their Church, and the Bishops and Abbes of Cochin China 
contribute some of the most interesting epistles to the celebrated 
Lettree Edifiantes. It was their mission to spread the truths of 
Christianity; and it has been no part of Jesuit teaching to throw 
doubt on the capacity of that great Order’s members to propagate its 
objects by taking a leading part in the management of secular affairs. 
Towards the end of the last century an opportunity presented ifcselffor 
active intervention in the policy of the country. The ruler of Annam 
was deposed by a popular insurrection, and his» authority was oast off 
by all his subjects outside the citadel of Hu6. On the advice of the 
Soman Catholic Bishop Adran he sent his son with that ecclesiastic 
to Paris to entreat the aid of Louis the Sixteenth to re*establish 3|is 
authority. His request was granted. A supply of arms, and the 
loan of a few officers and of some ships of war, sufficed to restore his 
sovereignty, when the grateful king accepted the terms of a treaty. 
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concluded at Versailles in 1787, by which the peninsula of Tourane 
and the island of Polo Condore were ceded to Fiance. The outbreak 
of the French Revolution prevented the execution of these clauses, 
and the places mentioned did not become French even in name. 
Although the French never quite lost sight of their, pretensions in 
this quar|ar, where they seemed to have a dear, field of action, 
nothing was done towards realising the designs of BishopAdran until 
after the Anglo-French expedition to Pekin. The French . ap¬ 
peared at Hue, and reparation was exacted for a long list ef outrages 
committed on Christians since the beginning of the centu^> ^ 
Emperor of Annam was called upon to fulfil the stipulationa of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and after discussion the district of Saigon, on the 
Donnai and near the mouth of the great river Mekong, was ceded to 
France instead of the peninsula of Tourane, which would have placed 
the Annamese capital at the mercy of the French. No sooner were 
they established at Saigon than they set about extending their au¬ 
thority into the neighbouring states, and they did so with such effect 
that in the course of a very short time they were the masters of the 
whole of Lower Cambodia. Three years later, in 1864, the King of 
Upper Cambodia accepted the protection of France, and thus was the 
beginning of what was hoped would prove a flourishing dependency 
established in the valley of the Mekong. It need only be said on this 
point that Saigon has disappointed the expectations raised as to its 
future. Large sums were expended on its development under the 
Empire, but it remains an unhealthy and stagnant settlement, from 
which commerce and prosperity have kept aloof. 

Probably the disappointment thus occasioned spurred the French 
into activity in the direction of the capital of Annam and of the Gulf 
of Tonquin. The discovery in 1866-7 by the mission of M. Doudart 
de Lagree, who gave his life to the cause of geographical research, 
that the Mekong was unnavigable, showed that that stream was not to 
be the means of tapping the fertile and undeveloped region ot south¬ 
western China and its border lands; while the discovery at the same 
time of the navigability of a stream flowing into the Gulf of Tonquin 
supplied a further motive to turn their attention in that direction. 
This stream was, it need hardly be said, the Songcoi, or 6 Principal * 
river of Tonquin, the Red River of the Chinese. It was not, howevOr* 
until the years 1870-3 that the journeys of the energetic traveller 
M. Dupuis attracted marked attention to this route into Yunna%by 
which he conveyed a supply of arms to the Chinese authorities, then 
on the point of restoring order in that province. Although M. 
Dupuis did not receive from French officials all the support and coun¬ 
tenance he desired andprobably deserved, the effect of his journeys was 
to hasten the progress of the measures which had heea.oommeneedfbr 
the complete subordination of the Annam ruler to . French internets. 
Negotiations were begun ^with the Court of HM for a firadh treaty; 
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a personal outrage on a French officer, 
hasdt, whohad been appointed envoy for the occasi^ 
conclusion of a treaty,it really contributed to themorepi^ 
mmt of the question by obliging the French.to present an 
The treaty was at once signed* and the Tuduc recognised in 1374 the 
protectorate of France* The nominal effect of this treatje^as to place 
Ann am at the complete dependence of France, to assert there the pre¬ 
dominance of her trade and her policy, and to lay down a series of 
regulations which would have the effect of opening Tonquin and the 
Songcoi to foreign commerce under the segis of France. Mine years 
have nearly elapsed since those events happened, and the French find 
themselves very little advanced on the path to success, and in face ' 
of difficulties which were never contemplated, but which have not 
even yet fully revealed themselves* 

This brief narrative of events will make the objects of French 
policy in Tonquin sufficiently plain. They desire in the first place 
to oust Chinese influence from Hue, and indeed they consider that 
they have done so by the terms of the treaty of 1874, whieh they only 
began to put in force last year. And in the second they hope to 
obtain in the Songcoi that easy and direct trade route into southern 
China which they were disappointed of twenty years ago by the dis¬ 
covery that the Mekong was unnavigable. And I may be permitted 
to say that these objects appear to be perfectly natural, and as 
justifiable as any similar proceedings ever are by ambitious govern¬ 
ments or energetic and expanding nations. But are they practi¬ 
cable ? Will France be able to carry out her projects ? That is the 
whole question; and it is to that point, and not to any minor issues, 
that we have to devote the best attention we can. 

The French claim the right to act as they are doing in Tonquin 
under the provisions of the treaty with Annam. They assert that 
that instrument set aside the rights of China, and established those of 
France in her place. The Chinese were neither directly nor indirectly 
a consenting party to that treaty. They were ignorant of its stipula¬ 
tions until the French began in the early part of last year to take 
measures to give them effect. In 1874 the condition of the Chinese 
Empire, although steadily improving, was very different from what 
it is now, and the French may be excused for supposing that they 
were not required to give much heed to the shadowy claims of Pekin. 
But at the same time having no desire to irritate the Chinese, whose 
assent was necessary to the institution of frade with Ymman, they 
studiously kept the Treaty of Hud secret, and did nothing to dissipate 
the idea that Annam was the tributary of the Dragon Throne. There 
was no interruption in the ordained relations. The TributeEmbassy 
moaned China and visited Pekin in 1876; and M, Dupuis has placed 
it formally on record that ‘there can be no doubt as to the reality of 
China’s suz^rain rights over Annam.’ The assurances given by M. 
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doiibtr being Mt as to the intention of the French Government to do 
nothing to injure the self-esteem Or the interest® of This 

prudent attitude of conciliation towards the Celestial Empire has been 
abandoned by the present French Ministry* There fe no moTe talk 
of respecting the rights of China, and the ruler ofAnnamis accused 
of breach-of faith by M. Challemel Labour for continuing to recognise 
the suzerainty of the sovereign from whom his predecessors sought 
inspiration at a more remote period than European history cares to 
contemplate. This declaration might pass for little in itself, but 
it acquires the greatest importance when taken in connection with 
the latest act on the part of those in power at Hud. Far from being 
t impressed with a sense of the overwhelming power of France, the 
Tuduc has during the last few months manifested an intention to resist 
her pretensions, and his emissaries have been declaring to the Chinese 
their desire to maintain the long-established relations with Bekin, at 
the very moment that French officers thought their influence para¬ 
mount at his capital. At the very time that M. Challemel Lacohr 
was making his famous announcement in the Chamber as to the 
perfidy of Annam, the representative of France was taking a hurried 
departure from Hue. 

There is consequently an end to the idea that France will find in 
the Annamese ruler a willing tool towards realising her schemes of 
aggrandisement; and if those schemes are to be carried on, they will 
have to be accomplished against the will of the people and potentate 
in whose interests the world was asked to believe that they were to 
be undertaken. The French are thus deprived of the simple method 
of proceeding which it was thought would disarm the suspicions Of 
the Chinese, at the same time that it enabled them to declare that 
they were only giving effect to the lawful authority of the Tuduc in 
his northern province. They will he obliged to revert to the proposal 
of conquest pure and simple of M. de Came, if they are to do any¬ 
thing with effect; and it is impossible to see how, if they persist in 
the adventure, they can possibly avoid a collision with the power of 
China. We may feel reasonably certain that the Annamese have not 
ventured to show their antipathy to the French so plainly without 
some definite assurance of support from China; and we may see in 
the boldness of the Tuduc and his people the conviction that that 
support sriH be neither halfhearted nor in vain. The fighting in, 
Tonquin affords further evidence in the same direction. The French 
have had as opponents there not the Black Flag marauders* but the 
troops and officials of the ruler of Annam. The latest newswe re¬ 
ceived from the Songeoi was to the effect that the French com¬ 
mandant, Captain Rivibre, had been obliged to attack Namdinh in 
order to keep open his communications with the ses ; and at that place 
be had only to encounter the regular forces of theTuduc. Nothing 
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Whatever hs§ yetbeen done towards the chastisOTjaat of tha Black 
flag tiiaranderg who hold the upper course of the Soagcoi and the 
toad into Yunnan, while the French find themselves engaged on the 
very threshold of their enterprise in a conflict of authority with 
Annam, and in open hostilities with a portion of its troops. If the 
French are to carry out their enterprise at all, thdy will have to 
devote themselves to the difficult and expensive task of conquering 
Annam, and of reducing it to the position of a subject province. It 
is not impossible that such an undertaking might prove both suc¬ 
cessful and remunerative ; but if it is to be so, the French must 
understand that it is a very serious business, which would require an 
army of twenty thousand men and a liberal expenditure. The 
insignificance of the reinforcements sent to Captain Bividre show an 
utter inability to comprehend the difficulty of the task, and argue a 
want of knowledge or a height of faith calculated to invite disaster. 
The inadequacy of the force employed by France is shown by the 
difficulty which Captain Bivi&re already experiences in maintaining 
his communications, while the open defiance of the Annamese will 
scarcely allow even sanguine Parisians to believe that there is a very 
exalted opinion of the power of their country in this quarter of Asia. 
When the arrival of fresh troops is followed by a fresh ebullition of 
national antipathy, even the blindest can scarcely fail to see that the 
work of pacification or of conquest is not making any satisfactory 
progress. Such has been the case in Tonquin ; and the French can 
hardly show themselves indifferent to its true significance. The 
obligation rests upon them either to at once abandon the expedition, 
or to prosecute it in such a manner and with such a display of force 
as will secure their objects and sustain the reputation of Europe. If 
they will only look the plain facts in the face, and take our criticism 
in the sense in which it is intended, they will recognise that it is not 
the prospect of their success which displeases or appals us, but a very 
real concern at the consequences of their failure, which for many 
reasons appears to be the far more probable result of their operations. 

If the French have not been able either to overcome the local 
difficulties or to overawe the petty government of Annam, it will be 
readily understood how much more difficult it will be for them to 
vanquish opposition when to the resources of the Tuduc are added those 
of the Chinese. It is typical of the increased and more accurate 
knowledge of China in this country that, although the Chinese have 
as yet taken no overt step towards the assertion of their rights, there 
is a remarkable unanimity of opinion as to their intention to do so ; 
and there can be no doubt that this view is a correct one. The 
authority of a Chinese emperor over his tributary states is one of 
a peculiar character, and does not convey to the European mind 
much of the reality of power. But although it may be vaguely 
defined and loosely applied* it possesses an importance in the eyes 
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of Chinese statesmen that is not to be lightly estimated. There has 
been no symptom at Pekin daring recent years of any desire to 
-curtail its responsibilities, or to draw in the advanced outposts of 
the empire. The recovery of the imperial authority has been 
followed by the vigorous assertion of dormant claims and historic 
rights that wfluld have been allowed to lapse by any people less im¬ 
pressed than the Chinese are with their importance and by the bitter 
experiences of the past. Having made their authority respected in 
most of the border provinces, and in remote dependencies which re¬ 
pudiated and cast off the connection, they are not likely to tolerate 
or to regard with indifference the violent severance of the link 
binding the Tuduc to Pekin, when both that prince and his people 
. desire its maintenance. To do so would, indeed, leave them open to the 
double charge of being indifferent to their own dignity, and of being 
false to a faithful dependent in distress. There can, therefore, be 
no reasonable doubt that the Annamese will find in China a staunch 
and vigorous supporter of their efforts to prevent the protectorate of 
France ever being carried into practical effect. It is only necessary 
to consider, in conclusion, the chances of whether that support would 
be effective or not. 

The Chinese army on paper has a nominal strength of nearly 
one million men; but travellers are never tired of telling us that this 
force has no real existence. We shall not here claim for it any great 
efficiency, it being sufficient for the present purpose to point out 
what are the undoubted facts, that the Chinese have no difficulty in 
placing an army in the field at any threatened point, while their 
garrisons in Pechihli, Mongolia, and Central Asia were never as 
numerous as they are at this moment. There are weak spots and 
some shortcomings in the military organisation of China; yet there 
is no question that the emperor’s representatives can, for the simple 
and sufficient reason that they have done it, place an army of fifty 
thousand fairly efficient and well-armed soldiers in the field at any 
given spot without the least difficulty, and without weakening their 
garrisons. If this fact is fairly mastered, it will be seen to be a great 
deal. It may be doubted whether, so far as numbers go, any other 
empire in Asia could in a time of trouble do the same. Fifty 
thousand men at Pakhoi and on the Kwangsi frontier would imperil 
the safety of a much larger body of men than Captain Bivi&re has 
any immediate prospect of finding under his orders* But, formidable 
as such a force would be, the measure of Chinese opposition must net 
be assumed at any fixed number of fifty thousand ram, or of twice 
that number.* *For a point of vital importance there is practically 
no limit to the number of men China might feel disposed and be able 
to throw away* Her naval power has steadily increased also* nod, 
under foreign leading her ironclads and fast-sailing gunboats should 
ba uble to give a good account of themselves in the rivers and in the 
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ihafiows off the coast. A war with Chinawill 
be no child's play fra? the best equipped and most determined of 
nations; and if France were to endeavour to hold her own in Tonquin 
against such an assailant, she would have to send many armies and 
fleets to the East, and to station a permanent garrisonof twenty 
thousand men in Annam. * • - 

There are some who think an expedition to Pekin is the sure and 
easy way to bring China to reason, and to extract from the Chinese 
Government whatever concessions and favours may be desired by 
grasping foreigners. It is more than twenty-two years since such a 
proceeding was successfully carried out by the allied forces of Eng¬ 
land and France; but while the grand result is remembered, the 
details are forgotten. A reference to the attack on the Taku forts 
and to the affairs on the Peiko may be suggested to those who imagine 
that a Chinese force is similar in character to the typical Asiatic 
rabble. Yet at that time not merely did the Chinese possess no 
modem weapons, but their fortifications were undefended in the rear 
and on the flank, and had only to be turned. Their principal rivers, 
and particularly the approaches to the capital, are now protected by 
forts built after the most approved models, and armed, with Krupp’s 
heaviest ordnance. The Chinese have carried out some of the most 
necessary military reforms in the disciplining and arming of their 
troops; and they have to a great extent procured the services of 
foreign officers, or adopted the teaching of foreign knowledge. More¬ 
over, proof has been furnished by a succession of remarkable cam¬ 
paigns that these improvements have had practical effect, and exist 
in something more than in name. If France is blind to these facts, 
and disposed to echo the foolish scepticism prevalent in the Treaty 
ports, German opinion has, with its sound common sense, rejected 
past delusions, and has not felt any hesitation in expressing the 
belief that China may on some future critical occasion prove itself a 
useful ally to the Fatherland. 

The French people are following a very short-sighted policy in 
allowing themselves to be drawn into such unprofitable and inter¬ 
minable enterprises as the occupation of Tonquin is most likely to 
prove. They cannot succeed there without a lavish expenditure of 
men and treasure; and the reward of even the most complete success 
mil probably be inadequate and disappointing to them. But the 
essential condition of success in every affair of life % to employ 
means proportionate to the result, and this the French are certainly 
not doing in their operations in Xndo-China. They have a most diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous operation on hand; they are acting as !f they bad 
only to destroy some African village, instead of to subject more than 
five millions of people, and to check the pretensions of the proudest 
and most despotic Government in Asia. A war 
any 'European Bower, save for some principle in which all Europeans 
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are equally concerned, can be nothing short of calamitous to the 
general interest. The country that would imperil the security of the 
present fortunate good understanding by prosecuting an ambitious 
scheme at the cost of China accepts a grave responsibility by incurring 
the disapproval of those with whom it is in this matter morally 
bound to aft in concert. It is often said that China is not making 
sufficiently rapid progress; but while it may be doubted whether she 
would herself benefit by any acceleration in the adoption of Western 
improvements, it is quite certaiu that European nations would not 
y. derive any advantage from such a course, while it might entail for 
them the greatest peril. A successful foreign war is the one thing 
that would above all others restore the anti-foreign feeling to a dm* 
gerous height. It would certainly be followed by the making of 
many unpleasant demands bn this country, and on others engaged in 
Chinese trade. It would lead to the general modification of China’s 
foreign policy, and it could hardly fail to produce a most disturbing 
influence on her external relations generally, and with England in 
particular. These would be some of the disastrous effects of a war in 
which China were victorious; and if ever there was a near prospect 
of a campaign having such a result, it is in the case of Tonquin, 
where the possibility of war stares France in the face without her 
being able apparently to realise its dangers, or to exercise sufficient 
restraint to prevent herself being drawn into a collision with China. 
The more intelligent Frenchmen cannot suspect our good faith or 
doubt our good-will; but if they are not to be consenting parties to 
a national calamity they must at once do their utmost to suspend the 
irregular warfare on the Songcoi, and to allay the gathering indigna¬ 
tion of China. 

Demetrius Charles Botjlgeb, 
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SOCIAL REFORM. 

The last Liverpool election was fought and won largely on the lines 
of ( Social Keform.’ I have been often asked to explain what I mean 
by this term; and I will try to do so as concisely as possible in this 
article. 

I premise by observing that questions of mere party politics have 
not the interest they possessed in foimer years for the mass of the 
British people. Political rights have been widely extended, civil 
and religious equality have been practically secured, the great battle 
of Free Trade has been fought and won, and though it is true 
that important reforms have still to be carried, involving a more 
complete and just representation of the people, yet it must be 
granted that there are no great wrongs of a political kind to be 
redressed in England, and no burning questions on the carpet which 
stir the pulse of the people. 

We are in a period of* slack water ’ so far as politics are con¬ 
cerned, and yet it is equally true that party strife was never more 
eager, or more injurious to the work of Parliament, than it iB and 
has been for some years. The waste of the nation’s time is excessive. 
Legislation is hindered and almost put a stop to by barren contro¬ 
versy or by foolish and undignified recrimination. The reputation of 
Parliament is on the wane, and people are ceasing to regard it as 
a great legislative machine, and are coming to think of it rather as a 
huge debating society. 

One might almost conclude from the sterile and profitless talk in 
Parliament that no serious work remained to be done ; that the nation 
was contented and prosperous, and could get on well enough without 
legislation at all. I fear that some of our politicians are under this 
delusion. Bred up in the lap of plenty, engrossed either with politics 
or pleasure, they see and know little of the condition of the masses. 
The great ocean of human misery that surges in the heart of our 
great cities is unheeded by them; they scarcely know of its 
existence. Peace, order, and security prevail, and the richer classes 
are too apt to think that this is the best of all possible worlds, and 
' that England is the happiest of countries* I venture to doubt the 
soundness of this opinion, England may be the paradise of the 
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rich, oftbe poor it certainly is not. It is a country of each violent 
contrasts as have never been witnessed since the days of Home under 
the .Caesars ; such accumulations of wealth in single hands have not 
been known since then, nor such seething , masses of human degra¬ 
dation and misery aB are to be found in the'metropolis and in all out 
great townlj 

These facts are of the gravest import. They present problems 
that demand the closest attention of the Legislature, they aro < tonfold 
more important than those which occupy the time and attention of 
most politicians, and if they are not dealt with by means of 
prudent far-seeing legislation, they may be forced on our attention 
amid the storm of popular discontent, and have to be rudely solved 
under democratic pressure from beneath. 

Our country is still comparatively free from Communism and 
Nihilism and similar destructive movements, but who can tell how 
long this will continue? We have a festering mass of human 
wretchedness in all our great towns, which is the natural hotbed 
of such anarchical movements; all the great continental countries are 
full of this explosive material. Can we depend upon our country 
keeping free from the infection, when we have far more poverty in 
our midst than the neighbouring European nations ? I believe that 
we owe our exemption from social disorder very much to the untiringf 
labour of a multitude of Christian philanthropists, who, in all our 
large towns, are struggling to alleviate human suffering. 

Politicians little know how much they owe to these self-sacrificing 
labourers, what numbers of soldiers and policemen they enable us to 
dispense with, how they keep alive in the hearts of multitudes some 
sense of duty to God and some measure of respect for their fellow- 
men. But the problem cannot be solved by private effort alone; its 
magnitude is appalling, it demands the help of the State, and the 
object of this paper is to point out in what direction State help 
can be effectually rendered. 

Should, however, proof be demanded of the existence of such a 
mass of destitution and misery in our midst, I reply in the first place 
that my personal acquaintance with the poor of Liverpool fully hears 
out my assertion so far as that city is concerned. We have large 
tracts of Liverpool given over to the reign of squalor, filth, and rags— 
we have extensive areas inhabited by a dense population, where 
scarcely one well-dressed or respectable-looking person is to ha seen. 
The women are filthy in their habits, the children covered with dirt 
and half-clothed, the men when not at work are usually drinking. In 
the public-house. In these dreary regions there is nothingto 
delight the eye or refine the taste: the abject wretehedneasthat 
meats one on all sides is so depressing that none will visit these 
elums except on errands of religion or philanthropy. , 

Thank God, ihere is a noble hand of seM-denying workers *?an 
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here, andwere it not for them the social ecmdiiien^ 
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be have in Liverpool 2,500 < courts,’ as they are called, inhabited 
it % supposed by 150,000 people. The sanitary condition of these 
confined and unhealthy culs-de-aac is very bad and the death-rate ex¬ 
cessive, and the want of appliances for decency so great? that it is 
scarcely possible to conceive of respectable family life existing in their 
midst. There are occasionally to be found decent and well-conducted 
families even in these cheerless abodes, but the general aspect of the 
people is lamentable and is a disgrace to our age and a danger to 
the State. No doubt Liverpool is exceptionally situated, as it con¬ 
tains a large Irish population of the poorest class, who came over after 
the famine in 1847 and gravitated through utter poverty into the 
lowest parts of the town. Many of these people lived a respectable 
life in the rural districts of Ireland, but when they came to Liverpool 
they succumbed to the pestilential atmosphere they had to breathe. 
Indeed, it would be almost a miracle for people to maintain their self- 
respect in many parts of our city, so foul are the language and habits 
of the people, and matters would have been much worse but for 
the great temperance movement headed by Father Nugent. This 
corruption of manners is by no means confined to tber Irish; very 
many of the English are quite as bad, and there is a considerable re¬ 
siduum of drunken degraded Scotch and other nationalities. The 
casual labour along the docks, and the absence of suitable employ¬ 
ment for women, aggravate the difficulty in Liverpool, and the ex¬ 
cessivedrunkenness of large sections of the population of both sexes 
make their moral or material elevation almost impossible. I have 
no wish to cast any reflections upon the activity of the churches or the 
benevolent agencies in our midst. Few towns exhibit more abundant 
efforts for the good of the masses. There is a large volunteer army 
of religious workers, and matters are decidedly improved from what 
they were some years ago. The Corporation has also done much to 
improve the sanitary condition of the town, but the execrable social 
conditions amid which the poorest part of the population live defeat 
all attempts to apply a thorough remedy, and they will defeat them 
so long as these conditions exist. 

I have dwelt upon the state of Liverpool as best known to myself, 
but the game description applies in more or less degree to all the 
great cities of the empire. Each of them * possesses a pestilential 
deposit of human debasement and abject poverty. All that I have 
said of Liverpool holds good in a vastly greater degree of the 
metropolis. There we see such extremes of wealth and poverty as 
the world nowhere else exhibits ; the area of destitution is enormous, 
and the number of people who are half-clothed, half-fed, and gteeped 
in wretchedness would amount to several great armies. X rjuote 
firour an admirable bode by Mx« Francis ^P«ek* r«se^^ the 

following 
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> Many families in London and in the linage proi^n6ial towns hafe only one 
single room, in which parents and children of all ages tpd both sexes work, five, 
and steep. It is impossible to conceive that children brought up thus can fail to 
become unhealthy in body and depraved in mind and morals. In a for larger 
number of cases than would be believed by those who have not Studied the 
subject the domestic conditions in which these families life hire appalling ' i such 
as would%ot be permitted to continue for a single year, but fear the selfish in¬ 
dolence of the well-to-do classes, who carefully avert their attentiOn from the 
consideration of so unpleasant a subject. But,however concealedy the condition 
of things which does exist is not less horrible than dangerous. Nor society 
avoid the baneful consequences by merely refusing to look the evil ih ; 'the face. 
Often indeed has a terrible retribution overtaken individuals of those 'very’ehtsses 
of society that liad the power to help to remedy the evil, hut would not'n'ib ItMn 
time, as some of their dearest and fairest children have been swept oft* by diseases 
originating in the fever-haunted dens which their own selfish indifference had 
permitted to exist. 

Passing through our large towns, a little away from some of the leading 
thoroughfares, terrible spectacles of misery may be witnessed; courts and alleys, 
where the air is deadly foul, where overcrowding poisons the blood, and where the 
wretched inhabitants are so enervated that they have neither power nor inclination 
to struggle upward. 

The following quotation is from a report by the Rev. Archibald 
Brown, a well-known minister in the East-end of London :— ; ■ 

Any practical worker among the lowest class of London’s poor knows only too 
well that decency forbids a published account of the manners and morals of tens 
of thousands. A precarious income of a few shillings a week, obtained as casual 
dock labourer, or some similar employment, renders it impossible for the family to 
rent more than one room. In the fetid atmosphere of this room, delicacy, self- 
respect, and modesty languish and die, and no wonder either. Both sexes of all 
ages are huddled together for sleep on an indescribably filthy e shake-down ’ The 
garments of the da}* are the covering for the night, with perhaps the one differ¬ 
ence of being over them instead of on them. This crowding together is the death 
of decorum and the source of untold depravity. 

Just after the receipt of several letters suggesting that surely some of the 
scenes described by our missionaries were overcoloured, we went for several hours 
among the people of our districts. Immediately, on returning home, we wrote the 
following in our diary, while the facts and scenes were fresh in our memory. In 
no way dp we deal with the question of the merits of the cases; we simply record 
a condition of life existing in our midst:— 

i I have spent the whole of this morning in Bow Common, or rather in two 
streets of this great district. The scenes I have personally witnessed haunt me. 

‘In No.— E— Street, I found Mrs, Q,-- surrounded with hundreds of 

match boxes. The floor was covered with them, save where a heap of; rags was 
lying, this being the “shake-down” for the night. The husband ia blind, so can 
earn nothing; and the wife having a crippled hand, through working in white 
lead, is obliged to obtain help. She is paid 2}d. per gross of boxes. Out of this 
she pays a girl Id. per gross to help her. Paste and fire they have to flnd. ^ 

‘ In No. — of the same street, I called on a young wife and me&ber of three 
children. Not a scrap of furniture was in the room. A small fijfe w^ hi the 
grate, fed by some of the flock out of the mattress they lie op &t njght . Thn 
sanitary arrangements in the back yard were so indescribably filthy, that, though 
I sin tolerably hardened, I sickened, and had to lekve. If -Was'enough to bilkl a 
plague; Next door fe another of my cases. The mother Is dead and the father 
Qox^unprive. I ftMmd ttoe little chfLdrenhy themdrives. - None bad any stockings 
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or show. ‘ Martha,” a bright little girl of ten; bad just Slashed sorubfeiBg the 
floor, aad was about commencing the same kindly action on her little sister. 
In the same house, upstairs, in a room filled with smoke, was a wretched firmly. 
The father had left early in the morning to tiy and find a job at the docks. ^he 
mother, who is in ill-health, was sitting on a box, and two or three young boys, 
black as negroes, were squatting on the floor. One boy, about five years of age, 
was standing in front of the fire as naked as he was bora, but for an Aid shawl 
cast over him. In an adjoining room, destitute of all furniture, two elder lads 
sleep. The ceiling has fallen, down, and I could see daylight through it In wet 
weather the state of mingled wet and dirt can be imagined. In another street, 
close at hand, the houses are being done up, so all the tenants have been turned 
out. At the top, however, of an otherwise empty house-—a large one—I found 
the most miserable case of all. The husband had gone to try and find some work. 
The mother, twenty-nine years of age, was sitting on the only chair in the place, 
in front of a grate destitute of any fire. She, was nursing a baby only six weeks 
old, that had never had anything hut one old rag round it. The mother had 
nothing but a gown on, and that dropping to pieces; it is all she has night or day. 
There were six children under thirteen years of age. They were'barefooted, and 
the few rags on them scarcely covered their nakedness. In this room, where was 
an unclothed infant, the ceiling was in holes. An old bedstead was in the room, 
and seven sleep in it of a night, the eldest girl being on the floor.' 

These pictures are appalling, and, to deepen the sense of the 
magnitude of the problem, I would remark that we have over and 
above the poverty-stricken masses here referred to an army of 900,000 
State paupers in Great Britain, and perhaps half a million of people 
more or less dependent upon State relief in Ireland. 

There are not so many classed as paupers in the latter country; 
but considering the vast number of applications under the ‘ Arrears 
Act,’ and the numerous families in the West of Ireland needing 
special help to prevent starvation, I think this statement is within 
the mark. 

We have, therefore, nearly one and a half million paupers in the 
United Kingdom, besides a prodigious mass of people just one degree 
removed from pauperism, many of whom are only kept by private 
charity from sinking into the pauper class. 

I believe that the number of people who are on the verge of 
pauperism, and are more or less dependent upon charity for their 
support, is nearly as great as that of absolute paupers ; and it is 
probably within the mark to say that we have in the United Kingdom 
two to three millions of the pauperised class, or at all events of people 
who are unable to support themselves decently; a great part, pro¬ 
bably the greater part of them, are drunken and profligate in their 
habits, and it would be difficult to say whether misfortune or folly has 
done most to produde this deplorable result. 

How, the point to which I wish to call attention is that the hulk of 
this human deposit of vice and poverty is hereditary ; it has come 
down from past centuries and goes on little changed or ameliorated 
by the growing wealth and progress of the country. Though the 
average income of the middle class and respectable artisan class has 
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mom than doubled within this century, tbelowest stratum is as foul 
and beggarly as in guy period of our history, 

Perhaps its actual magnitude may not be quite sogreat as it once 
was, certainly its relative size is less, for the classes above ttye lowest 
have greatly increased, but the pressing question is how to cleanse the 
Augeau*stable of this moral filth which underlies ornr modern civil isa- 
tion. I repeat that most of the evil is hereditary, lt is bequeathed 
from parent to child; the habits of the young are formed amid such 
depraving influences that they can scarcely grow up different {lom their 
parents, and the conclusion has been gradually forced upon zna that we 
shall never break the hereditary entail of pauperism and erime in this 
country until we take four more stringent means to save the cMtebren. 

In all our large cities there are hordes of little ragged urchins 
who live on the streets, earning money by trades closely akin to beg¬ 
ging. At night they sleep in pestilential fever-dens or low lodging- 
houses, where they see and hear everything that is vile ; they grow up 
devoid of moral sense, and drift in most cases into the wretched 
modes of life their parents pursued. I have been much brought in 
contact with this class of children through a rescue work carried on in 
Liverpool during the past ten years. We have a home for destitute 
children where we train them for a few months and then emigrate 
them to Canada. None who have not come in contact with the 
refuse of our cities could believe what cruelty these children often suffer 
from drunken parents ; they sometimes come into our home a mass 
of sores and bruises and covered with vermin, and more like 
mere animals than human beings. They often tremble when they 
hear that ‘father’ is coming to see them, and cry out with terror 
when 6 mother ’ insists upon taking them away. It has been deeply 
impressed on my mind that unless we can get powers from the State 
to protect these children from the corrupting influences at home, we 
must resign ourselves to a never-ending stream of human degradation 
in our midst. It is true that the Education Act has done something 
to civilise these waifs and strays; most of them are now in attendance 
at some school. In a ragged school of 1,000 children that I am 
acquainted with, we found that the great majority of the children 
could read, which was not the case a few years ago. 

It is computed that in Liverpool out of 80,000 or 90,000 children 
of school-going age, only some 1,500 have not been reached by our 
indefatigable School Board; but the home influences are o wretched 
that probably 10,000 or more of these children are neither properly 
fed, clothed, nor housed, and are surrounded by such evil associations 
at home, that there is small chance of their leadingafterwards a use¬ 
ful life, and we can predict, with certainty, that many of them will 
enter our prisons, penitentiaries, and workhouses. 

I have no doubt whatever, that if an investigation were made 
into the causes that produce the frightful crop of 80,000 fallen 
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womenmidi© be on the streets of London, it would bk fou&d that 
the debasing influences of earlylife accounted for most df i& / ; i 
Xi believe the time is at hand when the country will not tolerate 
thja state of things any longer. All the signs of the times proclaim 
that an era of social reform is at hand ; new principles of legislation 
will he introduced, and fresh powers will be asked and obtained' to 
Btem the tide of misery. I believe that the direction in which these 
powers must be sought lies in the more strict enforcement of parental 
obligations . We have far too long considered that children were the 
property of their parents, who were free to abuse, starve, or corrupt 
them, as they thought proper. We have forgotten that the State, 
which hears the consequences, should have a voice in the matter. We 
accepted this principle in part when compulsory education was 
adopted, which was vehemently opposed by the then advocates of ‘ the 
liberty of the subject.’ We require now a further extension of this 
principle; we wish to make it obligatory on a parent to feed, clothe, 
and bring up his child in a decent manner ; we wish to make it a crime 
before the law for a drunken father to spend half his weekly wages in 
the public-house, and to starve his family on the remainder. I know 
that this view will encounter vehement protests from the doctrinaire 
opponents of State interference, but it may surprise some of them to 
learn that our freeborn offspring in America have already introduced 
this principle into their statute book. The descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts have made it a misdemeanour to 
neglect the proper care or up-bringing of children, and give exten¬ 
sive powers to charitable societies to take such children from their 
unworthy parents and deal with them as the State thinks best. I 
quote the last edition of this Act, revised last year as follows :— 

[Acts of 1882, Chapter 181.] 

§ 3. Whenever it shall he made to appear to any court or magistrate that 
within his jurisdiction any child under fourteen years of age, by reason of 
orphanage, or of the neglect, crime, drunkenness or other vice of his. parents, is 
growing up without education or salutary control, and in circumstances exposing 
him to lead an idle and dissolute life, or is dependent upon public charity, such 
court or magistrate shall, after notice to the state board of health, lunacy, and 
charity, commit such child, if he has no known settlement in this Commonwealth, 
to the custody of said board, and if he has a known settlement, then to the over¬ 
seers of the poor of the city or town in which he has such settlement, except in 
the city of Boston, and if he has a settlement in said city, then to the directors of 
public institutions of said city, until he arrives at the age of twenty-one years, or 
for any less time; and the said board, overseers, and directors are authorised to 
make all needful arrangements for the care and maintenance of children so com¬ 
mitted in some state, municipal or town institution, or in some respectable family, 
and to discharge such children from their custody whenever the object of their 
commitment has been accomplished. 

The State of New York has the following provisions in its penal 
code:— .. . , ■ 
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4 288. Unl&vfutty omitting to provide far child.—A person who wilfully omits, 
without lawful excuse, to perform a duty by law imposed upon him to furnish 
food, clothing, shelter, or medical attendance to a minor, is ‘guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanour. 1 

§ 389. Endangering Ufk or health of child .—A person who:, haying the care or 
custody of a minor, either—- 

1. Wilfally causes or permits the minor’s life to be ettdatfgered, or its health to 
be injured, or its morals to become depraved; or 

2. Wilfully causes or permits the minor to be placed in such a situation, or to 
engage in such an occupation, that its life is endangered, or its health is likely to 
be injured, or its morals likely to be impaired; 

Is guilty of a misdemeanour. 1 * 

§ 290. Keepers of concert saloons, Src. —A person who admits to, or aBows to 
remain in any dance-house, concert saloon, theatre or other place of entertainment, 
owned, kept, or managed by him, where wines or spirituous or malt liquors are 
sold or given away, any child, actually or apparently under the age of fourteen 
years, unless accompanied by a parent or guardian, is guilty of a misdemeanour. 1 

§ 291. Children not to beg, fyc ,—A male child actually or apparently under the 
age of sixteen years, or a female child actually or apparently under the age of 
fourteen years, who is found— 

1. Begging or receiving or soliciting alms, in any manner or under any pretence; 
or 

2. Not having any home or other place of abode or proper guardianship ; or, 

3. Destitute of means of support, and being either an orphan, or living ©r 
having lived with or in custody of a parent or guardian who has been sentenced 
to imprisonment for crime, or who has been convicted of a crime, against the 
person of such child, or has been adjudged an habitual criminal; or 

4. Frequenting the company of reputed thieves or prostitutes, or a house of 
prostitution or assignation, or living in such a house either with or without its 
parent or guardian, or frequenting concert saloons, dance-houses, theatres or other 
places of entertainment, or places where wines, malt or spirituous liquors are sold, 
without being in charge of its parent or guardian ; or 

5. Coming within any of the descriptions of children mentioned in § 292, must 
be arrested and brought before a proper court or magistrate, as a vagrant, dis¬ 
orderly, or destitute child. Such court or magistrate may commit the child to any 
charitable, reformatory or other institution authorised by law to receive and take 
charge of minors, or may make any disposition of the child such as now is or 
hereafter may be authorised in the cases of vagrants, truants, paupers, or disorderly 
persons. 

Under these laws charitable societies -are incorporated in many of 
the American States, which search out cases of neglected children and 
bring them before the magistrates, and place large numbers in training 
institutions, or find them good homes with the farmers in the far 
West. In passing, I may remark that am I informed that 51,000 
poor children have been taken from New York and emigrated to the 
far West in the past twenty-five years. 2 

1 Punishment of Misdemeanour. 

15. A person convicted of a crime declared to be a misdemeanour, for which no 
other punishment is specially prescribed by this oode, or by any other statutory pro¬ 
vision in force at the time of the conviction and sentence, is punishable by imprison¬ 
ment in a penitentiary, or county gaol, for not more than one year, or by a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars. 

* I understand from an interesting letter in the Times of April 18, from Mr. 
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Did we possess such powers in this country, whet * mass of 
neglected children would come under their operation! We here pro¬ 
bably fourfold as many neglected children in the United Kingdom as 
there are in America. What a revolution such laws would work in 
our midst if vigorously enforced ! What a revelation they would 
foake as to the conditions in which multitudes of our poor struggle 
through life ! Taking the pauperised and degraded class as three 
millions, there axe probably three-quarters of a million children under 
fourteen years of age belonging to it. Many of these are already in 
public institutions ; some 70,000 are being brought up in work- 
houses or district schools, some 25,000 in certified industrial or re¬ 
formatory schools, and a vast number in orphanages or other institu¬ 
tions supported by private charity. I cannot obtain statistics of the 
latter class, but suspect that if all could be reckoned there would be 
found fully 150,000 children in Great Britain and Ireland brought up 
in institutions at the public expense. 3 It is owing to this that juvenile 
commitments for crime have largely diminished, and the nation is to 
be congratulated upon having done so much, but I repeat there is still 
a large number of juveniles growing up amid conditions destructive 
of morality, 

I have little doubt that if the truth could be ascertained, there 
would be found from half a million to three-quarters of a million of 
children so destitute and neglected, that according to the laws 
existing in America they would become wards of the State. The 
first thought that strikes one is the hopeless magnitude of the pro¬ 
blem. Suppose we had the power of taking these children from their 


Tallack, that considerable abuses have arisen on account of the children being re¬ 
moved from New York before they had been properly trained and disciplined. 

8 In addition to the above, there are in round numbers about 250,000 pauper 
children in the United Kingdom receiving outdoor relief, so that we may say, 
speaking broadly, that the total number of children dependent upon charity is about 
400,000. The exact Poor Law figures are as follows, being extracted from the 
reports issued fey the] Inspector appointed to visit the Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools of Great Britain and Ireland, and from the Reports of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Boards for England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 


Total number of Children under Sentence of Detention in Reformatory and 
Industrial Sehools in Great Britain. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

19,037 

4,656 * 

23,693 


In Ireland, 


936 

213 

1,149 

19,973 

4^869 

24,842 

1 

| 

Children under Sixteen in England and Wales, 

Able-bodied 


Not able-bodied 

15,663 


88,590 indoor 

172,607 


84,626 outdoor 

Total 


261*386 
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wretched haunts, it would cost over ten millioas a year to keep them 
in public institutions, and would just double .the existing cost of 
pauperism in this country, for the average cost of bringing up 
children in existing institutions is about 20/. per: ,head annually, so 
that already the nation pays, either by rates or private charity, 
about three millions a year to save its neglected and orphaned 
children. It could not be expected to pay ten millions more, 
especially as much of that money would be extracted from the 
decent struggling poor to maintain the children of their drunhea and 
degraded neighbours. Besides, there is a just and growing dislike to 
rearing children in public institutions. No fact is better attested than 
the superiority of family training; the children, even in the best in* 
stitutions, grow up very ignorant of the common duties of life, arid 
little fitted to grapple with the difficulties or temptations of the world. 
Workhouse children, especially girls, do not turn out nearly so well 
as the children of the decent poor, and Scotland has acted on this 
belief, and disposed of her pauper children by boarding them out 
among respectable poor people, with excellent results. Edinburgh 
has gone so far as to break up her large orphan and charitable insti¬ 
tutions, and send the children back to private life, as long experience 
has testified that 6 institution children 7 turn out so very poorly. 

With all this experience to guide us, it would never do to dream 
of erecting a huge system of State barracks to hold our swarms of 
neglected children. I could not face this problem bad I not a better 
remedy to offer. 

I point to that Greater Britain beyond the seas, the home of pro- 


In Scotland 

there were classed as dependants on the 1st of January, 1882, 36,712, of whom 
3,802 were orphans and 2,147 deserted, and out of which numbers 6,247 were boarded 
out on the 14th of May, 1882, viz. 2,127 with relatives, and 3,120 with strangers. 

In Ireland 

on the 7th of January, 1882, there were in the workhouses 11,412 healthy workhouse 
children under fifteen, and 2,332 orphans or deserted out at nurse; and in addition 
there were 68,368 persons in the receipt of outdoor relief throughout Ireland, which 
of necessity must represent a large number of children. 

To sum up, there were — 

In Great Britain and Ire\ 

Children in industrial schools .... 

Pauper children in England and Wales . 

„ Scotland .... 

,, workhouses in Ireland 

„ at nurse in Ireland 

Children wholly dependent npon the State 

In addition to the above must be reckoned the large number* of children repre¬ 
sented by the 58,358 persons in the receipt of outdoor relief throughout Ireland. 
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. . 24,842 

. 261,386 
. 36,712 

. . 11,412 

2,332 

. . . 336,684 
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spefous peoples, honest, industrious, and virihoue, whe*e human life is 
not wiinped and confined as it is in this little Island; 

America, Australia, New Zealand, and our Other colonies, know 
little of those painful social problems that distract us; they are not 
encumbered with hopeless deposits of hereditary poverty, they know 
nothing of that heritage of despair which is the only pattfmony that 
masses of our people are bom to. Human life in those new countries 
is buoyant and sanguine, human effort is stimulated to the utter¬ 
most by the hope of reward; every one who is not Wilfully idle expects 
to better his condition, a cheerful hum of busy and prosperous life 
meets one in all these growing countries, the atmosphere of hope is 
contagious, and the depression of our hereditary poor gives place to 
energy and hope, when the bracing ozone of a new country is in¬ 
haled. 

One cannot but ask why have we allowed this deposit of human 
wretchedness to remain festering in our midst, like a moral cesspool, 
when it might have been converted into rich alluvial soil in our vast 
colonies, bearing the golden fruit of countless happy homes. The 
reply given, we fear, must be that the doctrine of laissez-faire, so 
sedulously taught by our earlier economists, tied the hands of the 
State from any interference with what are called c natural laws.’ It 
was held that human sin and misery were the legitimate product of 
all old societies, and that we must not meddle with the laws of 
nature. This detestable philosophy of selfishness is now dying out; 
we axe finding that even self-interest demands the eradication of the 
ulcer, but above all we are feeling that ^Christianity teaches the care 
of our poor helpless brethren 6 who have fallen among thieves/ We 
are scandalised, and rightly so, at the contrast between the religion 
we profess and the national life we lead ; we wish to yoke together the 
ethics of Christianity and the maxims of State policy, and I feel con¬ 
vinced that in State-aided emigration, on philanthropic principles, 
lies the real practical remedy for the chief evils that afflict our nation. 

What we really need is a bridge to span the gulf which lies 
between the destitution of our great cities and the virgin fields of 
Canada and Australia. 

It is true that this bridge has already been crossed by multitudes 
of thriving emigrants; it is true that the great Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
munities beyond the seas are the product of the emigrant ships that 
left otir shores without State aid; but these were the bone and muscle 
of our country, the young, the strong, the vigorous, who could help 
themselves. The destitute and degraded masses have never contributed 
much to the work of colonisation; without means, without hope or 
energy, they have rotted in our midst from generation to generation, 
and will continue to do so if left to themselves. But another question 
arises here. What use could the colonies make of these wretched 
people if they were sent there? Their habits are fixed for life, 
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they have no knowledge of useful trades, nor do they posies 
physical strength and energy to cope with the new conditions of 
existence, - .■ >>''■•!■■ ■ 

life is no child’s play in the colonies. JPec^e. ^ork h^rder than 
they do at home, and these demoralised creature^ with. enisebled 
frames and mendicant habits, would be a nuisance to .the sturdy 
farmers of the New World. Our only hope lies in reecui^thechil- 
dren; this is the main scope of my argument. We eannqt rid our¬ 
selves of our adult pauperism, but we can save the children if we 
resolve to.do so; there is a boundless field in the colonies for pJatttiag 
out these neglected little ones: We have tested it and found it a 
perfect mine of wealth in Canada, and no way has ever been devised 
so inexpensive and so fruitful of good results as this emigration 
scheme. ■ ■ , '■> 

Since Miss Eye commenced in 1869, some 10,000 poor children 
have been sent to Canada, and, with few exceptions, have been 
absorbed into the healthy rural life of that colony, and are now doing 
far better than could have been brought about by any agency in the 

old country. .^ 

I am intimately acquainted with the Liverpool scheme, which has 
rescued 1,200 children in the last ten years. Probably 95 per cent, 
of these are now leading happy lives abroad. The very few failures 
that have occurred have taken place with children too old and too 
demoralised to be safely sent abroad. When the age is not oyer 
and sufficient training, say three to six months, can ; be given in a 
Christian institution before planting out, success is almqst c^t^in. 
There will .be fewer failures than in ordinary middle-class families in 
this country. We find fan more homes in Canada offering than we 
can supply with children. The farmers often lose their own children, 
by their early marriage and settlement in life, and are anxious to 
have the cheerful company of a child. They find also early use even 
for a child among the cows and poultry and the work of a farmyard. 
Children are in fact a treasure in a thinly-populated country like 
Canada, instead of a burden as they oftep, are pt home. We take 
effectual guarantees against ill-treatment, and require regular 
•attendance at school and church, and specified wages after a certain 
age. The children are regularly visited every year and reported 
upon by the farmers who take them, as well ashy the adjacent r cl^fgy- 
meu. I believe the. children experience more comfort, apd^'f^e 
treated with as much kindneps as in the average ^mes, o£. pur 
respectable artisans; in many cases they are adopted, and made 
heirs by farmers who are childless, and the contrast to the utter 
misery in which we find them here is almost unagical. But the 
rescued children are after all but a drop in the bucket. For 
every feundred we take away there are a. thousand left-behind, eqmd^ 
miserable and uncared for, and the question H wish to put is. Cap we 

3 o 2 ^ ‘ " ' " 
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not, by means of laws such as the United States possess, rescue 
thrift children of drunkards and bad women, and give them a happy 
career in Canada in place of a lodgment in our prisons, workhouses, 
or asylums, to which they are obviously destined at home? . Ought 
the State which has to pay the penalty of this neglect to wait 
patiently until the evil is done? Is it to have such an cfterstrained 
regard for parental rights, when it has to bear the melancholy con¬ 
sequences ? Nay, is it right, from a moral and Christian standpoint, 
to permit the little ones to grow up to a future of certain misery, 
when it has the power to save them if it choose to exert it ? 

I am fully alive to one great objection : it is said, by dispossessing 
these dissolute parents of their offspring you encourage them to be 
still more vicious, you remove one more restraint upon self-indul¬ 
gence; tbey will only too readily throw their children upon the 
State, and spend in drunkenness and vice the money that should go 
to support their offspring. There is much force in this view. I 
would not too easily absolve parents from their duties, and would 
make neglect of children a penal offence, and only resort to compul¬ 
sory emigration after exhausting all other means of making the 
parents do their duty. In the last resort, I would lay the cost of 
emigrating on the parent, and extract it, where possible, by legal 
process. 

But in the adjustment of these rival obligations, I would turn the 
Beale in favour of the child. It is far more important, after all, to 
save the child than to punish the parent. The hope of a better future 
lies in the one direction; the evil in the other is temporary and will 
pass away, or greatly abate, as that corrupt generation dies out. It 
is the clear interest of the State to protect itself against a fresh crop 
of criminals and paupers, and this duty it should discharge, even 
though weighted with some lesser drawbacks. 

Further, the cost of the emigration scheme is far less than that 
of training at home. We reckon that 151. per head covers all ex- 
penses, including a few months’ preparatory training, outfit, passage, 
&c. The average cost of each child in the Metropolitan workhouse 
schools is nearly 251. per annum. About 11,000 pauper children 
are brought up in these large establishments, at a cost to the rate¬ 
payers of London of 250,000£. per annum. Probably each child is 
kept on the average five years, costings, say, 120£. in all. We could 
rescue and plant out for life eight children for the expense that our 
poor-law guardians spend upon each child. We insure a fax better 
prospect in after life, and we do something to relieve the intolerable 
pressure in our overcrowded cities. Had our pauper authorities 
pewnitted it, agencies such as Miss Rye’s, Miss McPherson’s, 
or ours in Liverpool, would have gradually drained away most of 
these pauper children; but, with a blindness that is incomprehensible, 
they have preferred hording them together at vast expense, and re- 
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fused, until quite lately, to allow emigration to be tried. The time 
will come when this suicidal policy will be held up to ridicule by 
some future satirist, as Dickens exposed the ‘ Bumbles 9 of his day. 

A system of officialism is interested in keeping up all these insti- 
tutions, and so long as it is allowed to dominate, the emigration 
scheme wifi be tabooed. All sorts of imaginary evils will be at¬ 
tributed to it, and currency given even to deliberate misrepresenta¬ 
tions. The writer of this article can state that what he has written 
of the Liverpool experiment is strictly correct. He has conversed 
with many eye-witnesses from Canada, who have visited the children 
on the spot, and have fully confirmed all the reports of our excellent 
matron. 

The Local Government Board, under its able President, Sir 
Charles Dilke, has recently removed the interdict upon the emigra¬ 
tion of pauper children, and I trust the time will soon come when 
those dreary barracks will be emptied of their little prisoners, who 
will thus taste the sweets of natural family life on the soil of Canada 
or our other colonies. There is, however, one condition I would insist 
upon—the neglected children of our slums and workhouses must be 
depauperised before they can be received into good and respectable 
homes. Decent people cannot be expected to take repulsive children, 
using bad language and telling lies, to live as inmates of their house¬ 
holds. They must be made lovable and attractive, and this is really 
the kernel of the whole question. I attach, therefore, the utmost im¬ 
portance to preparatory training under a kind and Christian matron. 
The great success of our work has sprung from that circumstance. 
There are many ladies specially fitted for training children; it is a 
natural gift; and the work must be confided to Buch, or it will prove 
a failure. Once or twice, well-intentioned attempts were made to 
introduce corrupted girls into Canada, in order to rescue them, and it 
nearly wrecked the whole scheme. It would not be difficult to excite 
a prejudice against all child-emigration, if it were conducted inju¬ 
diciously. The children must be sent young, and only after careful, 
affectionate training. The best age is from six to twelve. We can 
place any number of little girls even at six years old. Such girls are 
just the class we need most to save. They suffer most from the absence 
of home life. Girls depend upon personal affection more than boys. 
Nothing is more certain than that training, even in the best managed 
institutions, is unwholesome for girls; and what are we to say of the 
crowds that frequent the streets of our great cities, quite uncared for, 
*Nafaring and seeing everything vile, and certainly growing up to a 
dark and ruined future? The crowds of fallen women come mostly 
from this class; and surely it is a crying shamA that happy homes 
await such girls beyond the seas, and we have no - power to transfer 
them to these, but leave them to prey and to be preyed upon in the 
Slums of our great towns. The surplus of female population in Great 
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Britain is one of our greatest difficulties. The wages of female 
labour lire miserably low. There are thousands of poor ^es^eetable 
women in Loudon wearing themselves out to earn a living, or, as Miss 
*%e calls it, a « dying/ of' five shillings per, week, at stitching twelve 
er fourteen hours a day# Can we not do something to relieve this 
hopeless uross of female poverty? Every hundred girls we emigrate, 
to that extent relieves the strain at home, and furnishes the coloniee 
with muoh-wanted female servants, and afterwards with good wives 
♦and mothers- In all our colonies women are scarce, men predominate. 
Women are prized there as they are underrated through superabun- 
dance here. What can be a truer work of philanthropy than to 
rectify this disparity of sexes, and to transfer to happier shores these 
neglected female children, who are in danger of perishing at home, 
but might become happy, honest mothers of a stalwart race of colonists 
abroad ? 

r The neglected children of our towns are in many cases orphaned 
of one parent or both. Few persons are aware of the vast numbers of 
widows in our midst—the great mortality among sailors accounts for 
much of it. Over four thousand British seamen including fishermen 
Were drowned last year, most of them leaving widows and families, 
Liverpool id full of sailors’ widows. I have been in the habit of meet- 
-ingaweekly class of three hundred poor widows for some years past. 
Many of them have to live on less than five shillings perweek, and often 
-have to bring up children by eking out that slender allowance from 
charity. - The children roam about the streets when the mother is 
from home, and much j uvenile depravity comes from this source. I 
regard these semi-orphan children as just the class most suitable for 
emigration. From no fault of their own, the poor mothers are quite 
unafele to train them properly,andwhenthey can be emigrated along 
with their families with a fair chance of success, it is highly desirable. 

T will sum up in a few words what might be done for the State 
fy a large system of juvenile emigration. Our hereditary pauper 
m ©osts the State 10,000,000^ yearly, and probably as much more 
libapelt in private charity. Grime, which springs mainly from this 
«Jasa^#ost6a,bout 5,000,000^ ay ear, making ademand upon the nation 
M^OOiOOGL annually, or nfore than the interest of our national 
debt, or about the cost of our army and navy. By rescuing the 
dbildren of that class we should probably stop in 
generatfonmore than half of this outlay. Nowv what would be the coat 
.ofr emigrating, say, 50^000 children a year? or put it at the utmost 
100,000 children ? At 161. per head it would amount to 1,500,0002. 
annually, .and the saving to the State might ultimately asuonnt to 
15|O0O,OOOL annually, > > , ,, , 

- “rS-em well aware that no such vast scheme is possible at present, 
hut Hrhere- can be no harm in presenting iin » striking mannerihe 
economical aspect of this great question* Were im possible he put an 
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end M one generation te even half our hereditary pauperism and 
crime, we might well incur some temporary risk ed inconvenience 

State officialism, however, must not conduct this experiment ; it is 
the humanising influence of loving hearts that alone will malm it suc¬ 
cessful. All that I ask the State to do is to remove veatatious restrictions 
and to giv^some encouragement. By arrangement withthe Canadian 
Government, a system of pauper emigration may be carried out with 
adequate inspection to prevent abuses* Those various charitable 
societies which have Bprung up may be permitted to take away not 
only pauper but reformatory children, and the Education Boards 
should be authorised to strengthen their machinery, so as to bring 
within their care the neglected children of our towns who are evi¬ 
dently going to ruin. 

They should he permitted and encouraged to dispose of these poor 
waifs through emigration agencies of a trustworthy kind. A certain 
amount of aid could be given by Government to supplement private 
efforts, hut the main stress must continue to be laid upon private 
unselfish philanthropy. I should advise that, as the work expands, 
a wise, but not meddlesome, system of State supervision he exercised, 
for, no doubt, abuses would creep in if not carefully watched. 

But the field for benevolent action is almost boundless, and no 
needless or vexatious interference of the red-tape description should 
be permitted to hamper individual effort. 

I have devoted this article to one particular branch of social 
reform, but there are other departments scarcely less clamant. The 
Legislature is far behind public opinion in dealing with the temper¬ 
ance question. Had the aim of Government been to make us a 
nation of drunkards, it could hardly have devised a better system than 
we possess. We waste about 130,000,0002. annually on intoxicating 
drink, probably one-third of which might be saved in a few years, if 
the Legislature would give the same amount of attention to this 
subject which it does to the affairs of Egypt, the Transvaal, or 
Afghanistan. But Parliament is too much taken up with * la haute 
politique’ to find time for more than an afternoon in the session to 
discuss such trivial matters. It is true that they lie at the founda¬ 
tion of the national well-being, but they do not supply material for 
party warfare. The time may come when the neglect of these social 
questions will exact a terrible vengeance on the wealthier classes. 
Anciept Borne fell from her total neglect of social reforms; the first 
French revolution was the penalty of neglecting the masses ; the 
modern dynamite conspiracies are the consequence of past ages of 
misgovernment and neglect of the poor. If we do not drain away 
the foul sewage that stagnates at the base of ottr social fabric, we 
inevitably prepare terrible disasters for our descendants. In these days 
of popular rights and unlimited licence of speech and pen, it is never 
safe to oount upon immunity because the * dumb, driven cattle ’ have 
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notm&de a mighty noise. It is far better to anticipate the thunder¬ 
bolt by drawing off the electric fluid. It is foolish to wait until the 
volcano is in motion before we legislate. We have acted on this 
principle in Ireland, and we see the results. Good legislation, when 
it comes too late, loses all its grace. It is accepted without grati¬ 
tude as an extorted right. Let us be wise in time, and not allow the 
slumbering democracy under our feet to extort boons without grati¬ 
tude, which far-seeing statesmanship should offer freely before they 
are demanded. 


Samuel Smith. 
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and thus, when called on by the j udges to direct Perez to make a full 
confession, he felt that it was better to consent. 

This explanation seems* sufficient, without looking for sinister 
- motives. The order was written, and Perez was required to obey. 

It might have been thought that he would have seen in such an 
order the easiest escape from bis troubles. To speak was to be 
acquitted (at least morally) of a worse crime than of having been a 
too faithful servant. But it is likely that he did feel it would be 
difficult for him to make out a satisfactory ease. He could produce 
the king’s instructions, and could describe the motives in general 
terms. But State reasons for irregular actions are always looked 
askance at, and loyal subjects are inclined to excuse their sovereigns 
at the expense of their advisers. Perez might naturally fear that he 
would be accused of having misled the king, perhaps through malice. 
This view was taken of the case by the Archbishop of Toledo. 4 Senor,’ 
he said to the confessor when he heard of this fresh command, ‘ either 
I am mad or this whole affair is mad. If the king bade Perez kill 
Escovedo, why does he ask for the causes ? The king knew them at 
the time. Perez was not Escovedo’s j udge. He placed before the king 
certain despatches. The king directed a course to be taken upon 
them, and Perez obeyed. Now after twelve years, without his papers, 
with so many persons gone who could have given evidence, he is 
asked for explanations. Give him back his papers, bring back five 
hundred persons now dead out of their graves ; and even then he will 
not be able to do it.’ 

The archbishop protested, the Nuncio protested. Juana de 
Coello and Perez’s children wept and clamoured’; but President 
Rodrigo, with the king’s orders in his hand, persisted that Perez should 
speak. Three times successively, in the course of a month, he was 
brought into court, and he remained stubborn. He says that he 
would not confess, because the king had personally ordered him to 
be silent, and that a written form could not supersede an immediate 
direction, without a private intimation that it was to be obeyed. 
This is evidently an insufficient explanation. He must have felt 
that if he detailed the causes for the murder he admitted the fact; 
and that if he admitted the fact he might be sacrificed. 

But the king was determined that the whole truth should be told at 
last, and that, as he could not tell it himself, it should be told by Perez. 
After a month’s resistance, the question was applied in earnest. 
Perez was tortured. He broke down under the pain, and told all. It 
was then that Dona Juana appealed to God against Diego de Chaves 
in the Dominican chapel. It was then that Dofi^a Gregoria dared 
President Rodrigo in his hall. What the king or the judges had in¬ 
tended to do next, is mere conjecture. Diego Martinez, when his master 
had spoken, confessed also. He was not punished, and Perez perhaps 
would not have been punished either. The judges might have been 
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Mth the exposure, But Perez did not ear^ to 
or Philip’s humours further. His wife was allowed to visit 4 him in 
jifct&m. He escaped disguised in her clothes. Horses Were waiting, 
he rode for his life to Arragon, and the next day was safe beydnd the : 
frontier. ’ : 

So ends the first part of the tragi-comedy. The neffc opened on 
another stage and with wider issues; , ^ . j 

The Fueros or ‘Liberties’ of Arragon were the only surviving 
remnant of the free institutions of the Peninsula. At the beginning ! 
Of the sixteenth ‘Century, the two Castiles, Valencia, Granada,’ and 
Arragon had; their separate administrations and their separate legis¬ 
latures. ' The great cities had their municipal corporations, while 
Portugal till within ten years had been an independent kingdom. 
One by one they had been absorbed. Arragon remained still free, 
but With a freedom which had been found inconvenient at Madrid, 
aind w&s unvalued by the most piowerfiil of the Arragonese nobles 
themselves. The tendency of the age was towards centralisation, and 
the tenure of the Fueros had been growing yearly more precarious. 
Isabella had 1 been impatient for a revolt which would give her an 
exciise fot extinguishing them. The Duke of Alva more lately, on 
some provocation, said that with three or four thousand of his old 
soldiers he would make the king’s authority supreme. Such as it 
was, however; the Constitution still subsisted, being supported chiefly 
by the populace'of the towns, who, as long as noise and clamour were 
sufficient, were the enthusiastic champions of their national privileges*. 
A council for the administration of the province sat at Madrid, but 
its powers were limited to advice. The Cortes met annually at Sara¬ 
gossa to vote the taxes, but the king could neither prorogue nor dis¬ 
solve them without their Own consent. A Committee of the Cortes 
carried on the government, and in the intervals of the sessions re¬ 
mained in office. The Arragonese had their own laws, their own 
judges, their own police, their own prisons; and no 4 alien ’ armed 
force was permitted within their boundaries. The Grand Justiciary, 
the highest executive officer, was nominated by the king, but could 
not be deprived by him. A Royal Commissioner resided in Saragossa, 
to observe and to report, to act in cases to which the Crown Watf a 
party, perhaps irregularly to distribute favours and influence opinion. 
But this was the limit of his interference. The Commissioner in the 
year ISDO was Inigo de Mendoza, Marquis of Almenara, the coiisitr 
and the chief antagonist Of the Princess df Eboli. r . 

Such was Arragon when Antonio Peatez sought an asylum in the 
la^d of his fathers. He professed to have been tdrtured till his limbs 
ivere disabled, but he was able to 1 ride without 4 resting till he had 
crossed the frontier and had reached C&latayud. He j made iio effort, 
perhaps iie^Was too weab, to go fWrther, and' he tdcik reffcge In St 
Dominicin convent. Within ten hoars* of bis arrival an ’eirpress 
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oame in from Madrid to a. 7 private gentlenaau, %>n Manual Zapata, 
with orders to take him, dead or alive, and send him back to hie . 
master. Perez says that when his flight was. ki^owa ,at the Court, 
.there, was general satisfaction., ‘Uncle Martin,’ the, palace jester, 
said to Philip the next morning, ‘Sir, all the world; rejoices at the 
escape of ^ptonio Perez; he cannot be very wicked; you should 
•rejoice too.’ Philip did, not rejoice at, all* He had put himself in 
the power of one qf his subjects, and he did not choose to remain any 
longer in so degrading a position. Whan he had been himself 
willing to submit his conduct to a judicial inquiry, Perez* who had 
less to fear if he had been acting uprightly, had shown,,so qauch 
unwillingness that he possibly may have now doubted, whether 
Escovedo’s conduct had not been properly represented to him* 
Perez had fled, carrying the compromising documents along. with. 
him; he was probably on his way to France, to delight Philip’s 
enemies with the sight of them, and with the tale of his own, 
wrongs. 

Anticipating pursuit, Perez had sent a friend, Gil de Mesa, to the 
Grand Justiciary, to signify his arrival, and to put himself under the 
protection of the law. Meanwhile, the town mob at Qalatayud rose in 
his defence, and when Don Manuel arrived at the monastery he found 
the priests and students in arms to protect their sanctuary. Fifty 
soldiers arrived immediately after from Saragossa. The orders of the 
Justiciary were to bring Perez at, once to the national prison of the 
Manifestacion, where he waB to be detained till the king could be 
communicated with. The reply was an order to the Marquis of 
Almenara to prosecute him immediately in the Court of Arragon on 
three charges. 

1. For having, caused the death of Escovedo, falsely pretending 

the king’s authority. , j * 

2. For having betrayed secrets of State and tampered with ciphered 
despatches. 

3. For having fled from justice when his conduct was being 
judicially inquired into. 

, If Perez had been wholly innocent, he would have felt that he had 
at last an opportunity of setting himself clear in the face of the world. 
The court would be open, the trial public, and, his defence could 
neither be garbled nor suppressed. His reluctance was as vebem«mt; 
as ever, and was not concealed by his affectation of a desire to spare 
his master. From Calatayud, and from Saragossa afterwards, he 
wrote letter upon letter both to Philip and to Diego de Chay€$ ft pro¬ 
testing his loyalty, entreating to be left in quiet with hi* and, 
children; indicating that he had the means of defending himself, but, 
hoping that he might not be forced to use them. . > The|^|e^m being, 
left unanswered, he took into his confidence a distinguished Ajragone^e 
•ecclesiastic, the, Prior of Gotor. He showed*, him vriie mysteriuga 
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papers which he had brought with him, with Philip’s notes upon 
them. ‘ HiB Majesty,’ he said, in his instructions to the Prior, 6 must 
know that I possess these documents. They contain confidential 
secrets affecting others besides Escovedo; let his Majesty judge 
whether it is desirable that evidences should be produced in court 
which touch the reputation of distinguished persons, «*vhich will 
create a scandal throughout Europe, and will reflect on the prudence 
and piety of his Majesty himself. Though the confessor has taken 
most of my papers from me, Providence has been pleased that I 
should retain these, and these will suffice for my defence. If brought 
to trial I shall certainly be acquitted, but I prefer to save the king’s 
reputation; my cause is now notorious, and it will not be wise to 
challenge the world’s opinion. I have been shorn like a lamb for 
eleven years, and I have held my peace. My blood has been shed. 
I have been tortured in a dungeon, and I have remained faithful. 
In eight or ten days I must give in my answer. Some people tell 
me that I ought rather to lose my head than speak; but if I am 
driven to it the truth must be told.’ 

The Prior went. Philip saw him more than once, and heard what 
he had to say. There couid be no doubt that Perez had the com¬ 
promising letters, for the Prior had seen them. Yet Philip’s courage 
did not fail him. After Perez’s flight the Court of Castile had given 
judgment against him. He was to be dragged through the streets 
and hanged. His head was to be cut off and exposed, and all his 
property was to be confiscated. The answer to the mission of the 
Prior of Gotor was the publication of his sentence. 

Perez thus driven to bay took up the challenge. He drew a 
memorial containing his own account of the causes of Escovedo’s 
murder. He attached to it such notes as sufficed to prove the king’s 
complicity, reserving others in case of future necessity ; and this was 
publicly presented as his reply to the Marquis of Almenara. The 
king had probably expected that the judges of Arragon would not 
lightly accept so grave a charge against their sovereign; that they 
would respect the sentence of the better informed Court of Castile, 
and would understand that there was something behind which was 
left unexplained. But Arragon was excited, and chose to show its 
independence. After the admission of the memorial Don Inigo sent 
word to the king, that if no further evidence were produced, Perez 
would certainly be acquitted. The king believed that he had other 
resources at his disposition by which complete defeat could be 
avoided, and at the last moment directed that the case before the 
Grand Justiciary should be abandoned. ‘If,’ said Philip, ‘it was 
possible to reply with the same publicity which Perez has given to- 
his defence, his guilt would be proved, and he would be condemned. 
Throughout this whole affair I have considered only the public good. 
The long imprisonment of Perez, the entire course which the cause 
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has taken, has had no other object. Abusing my clemency, and? 
afraid of the issue, he so defends himself that to answer him I must 
publish secrets which ought not to be revealed, and involve persons 
- whose reputation is of more oonsequenoe than the punishment of a. 
single offender. Therefore, I shall go no further with the prosecution- 
in the Couat of Arragon. ,1 declare Perez to have sinned worse than 
ever vassal sinned before against his sovereign—both in time, form, 
and circumstance; and I desire this my declaration to be entered 
with my notice of withdrawal. Truth, which I have always main¬ 
tained, must suffer no injury. And I reserve such rights as appertain,, 
or may appertain to me, of bringing the offender to account for his 
crimes in any other manner.’ 

The i other manner ’ was through the Court of Enquesta. In' 
the Constitution of Arragon, a special reservation excluded from pro¬ 
tection the king’B servants and officials—over these the law of the 
province had no more authority than the king was pleased to allow— 
and the king under this clause claimed to have Perez surrendered to 
himself. The local lawyers, however, interpreted * servants * to mean 
only servants in Arragon and engaged in the affairs in Arragon, not 
persons belonging to other countries or other provinces. Arragonese, 
who accepted Crown employment, undertook it with their eyes open 
and at their own risk, and might be supposed to have consented to- 
their exemption; such a case as that of Perez had not been contem¬ 
plated. But the king had one more resource. Though acquitted, 
the prisoner was still detained, as if the authorities were unsatis¬ 
fied of his real innocence. Perez had grown impatient, and, in his 
loose, vain way, had babbled to his companions in the Manifestacion, 
and his language bad been so extravagant that it bad been noted 
down and forwarded to the court. He had threatened to fly to France 
or Holland, when he would make the king repent of his treatment of 
him. He compared himself to Marius, who had been driven into 
exile and had returned to the consulship. He said that he would 
raise a revolt in Castile; he would bring in Henry the Fourth; he 
would make Arragon into a Free Republic like Venice. He spoke of 
Philip as another Pharaoh. He had ventured into more dangerous 
ground, and had called in question the mysteries of the faith. Some 
of these raBh expressions have been preserved, with the solemn reflec¬ 
tions on them of the king’s confessor. The impatient wretch had 
said, that if God the Father allowed the king to behave so disloyally 
to him he would take God the Father by the nose. The confessor 
observes, .‘This proposition is blasphemous, seandalouB, offensive to 
pious ears, and savouring of the heresy of the Vadiani, who affirmed 
that God was corporeal and had human members. Nor was it an 
excuse to say that Christ, being made man, had a nose, since the words 
were spoken of the First Person.* V.-, * 

Again, Perez had said, ‘ God is asleep in this affair of mine- 
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15uMe weeks »&o miracle for me,it >wMl r-go,'iM te^deiti^,*tkeu 

; ' ' ' ^ i,i \'i ■ • ; 1*> r ,*.i 

^ i^Ms pmpasition,’ the confessor rioted*- 

been accused of the greatest enormities; he has been tried by course 
of law and condemned to death, and he speaks as if he was without 
fault’ ■' ■ ’• . • ’ • • • * • " • 

Worse still. Perez had’ gone on, i God deeps l God sleeps! God 
is an idle tale; there cannot be a God !•’ r ^ s - 

* The confessor observes, f This proposition is heretics^ as if God / 
had no care for human things when the Bible and the Church affirm ; 
that Ho has; to say that there cannot be a God is heresy,for though, 
it be said in doubt, yet doubt is not allowed in matters of faith, we. 
must believe without doubt*’ ^ f ■*-u-v ^ 

- Lastly, Perez had said, 4 If things pass thus, I cannot believe ia> 
God.’ > ' * ^ *. ... ■ • . . ■ , ; 

The confessor i 4 This is blasphemous, scandalous, .and offensive, 
and savours of heresy also.’ 

; The confessor’s ears had no doubt been outraged. Many a poor 
sinner had gone to the stake for less audacious utterances* For nine > 
months after the failure with the Enquesta, Perez remained in the 
Manifesfcaeion, pouring out these wild outcries* At the end of them 
an order came from the Holy Office at Madrid to the three Inquisi¬ 
tors at Saragossa to take possession of his person and remove him to 
their own prison in the old Moorish palace of the Aljaferia. 

The Inquisitor-General of Spain was his old friend the Archr 
bishop of Toledo. In Madrid the Inquisition had been well.disposed; 
towards him, and once he had thrown himself on its protection* Had 
he submitted voluntarily, he would probably have been safe from 
serious injury, and an impartial decision would have been arrived at. 
The Inquisition, be it remembered, was no slave of the Crown, and,* 
though a cruel guardian of orthodoxy, would not have looked toot 
narrowly at the fretful words of a man whom the Archbishop believed 
to have been ill used. The judges of Arragon were by this time 
satisfied that Perez was not entirely the martyr which he pretended 
to be, and that the king had something to say for himself. Philip,, 
who appears to Protestant Europe a monster of inj ustice, was in Spain 
respected and esteemed. The Grand Justiciary did not wish 4 to > 
quarrel with the Grown in a case so doubtful, still less to quarrel with 
the Holy Office, and was preparing quietly to comply. But Perez* 
would not have it so, and preferred' to trust to popular jealousy. A> 
mob is always ready to listen when it is told that liberty is«in 
danger. A story was circulated^ in « Saragossa that the Marquis * of 
Almenara had bribed the prisoners in the Manifestacion-to send’ in a; 
false account of Perez’s language,tfcat the Inquisition was a i m i n g a> 
right which did not belong to it, that- the ^ be* 

trayed, thatthe Arragonese wereiobetoade slaves ofthe Castilians. 
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Symptoms showed i^Xk/M^i^§^dihe Justidary* 

aud Don Inigo, after a, night’s cKmferencefagreed that Perez Bhould 
“be removed at once and without notice Up the * Inquisition prison. 
At noon on the $4th of May* 1591, he was quietly placed in a 
'carriage at the Manifestaeion Gate. A knot of young men tried to 
stop the horses, and clamoured for the Constitution ; but they were 
told that it was coed de fey, an affair of religion, a^nd that/ they must 
mind their own business. The carriage reached the Aljaferia without 
interruption, and Perez was in the Inquisitor’s bands. *- ©ut on the 
instant Saragossa'was in arms* The alarm hell boomed« eat* P*e 
market-place swarmed with a furious multitude shouting 
Fueros! Libertad, Libertad!’ Their plans had* been already laid. 
Half the mob went to attack the Aljaferia, the others to the house of 
Philipps representative, the Marquis of Almenara, He, too, it is 
likely, had remembered that Perez was the friend of the Princess of 
Eboli, and had thrown himself into the quarrel with some degree of 
personal animosity. He was now to expiate his eagerness# ©[© was 
urged to fly. The Mendozas, he answered, never fled. The palace 
door was dashed in. The Justiciary, who had hurried to protect ham,* 
was thrown down and trampled on. Don Inigo was seized, d!ragge4 
out, and borne away among cries of ‘Muera, muera! Kill him, kill 
him ! ’ Stripped naked, his clothes torn off, his arms almost forced 
out of their sockets, struck and pelted with stones, he was at’to 
rescued by a party of police, who carried him into the city prison. 
There, a fortnight after, he died of his injuries, so ending his lawsuit 
with the widow of Ruy Gomez. t 

The Inquisitors at the Aljaferia had a near escape ofthe same 
fate. The walls were strong and the gates massive. But the fierce 
people brought faggots in cartloads, and raised a pile which would 
have reduced the palace and all in it to dust and ashes. The In¬ 
quisitors, they said, had burnt others; they should now burn them¬ 
selves unless Perez was instantly released. The Inquisitors would 
have held out, but the Archbishop of Saragossa, Almenara’s brother, 
insisted that they must yield. Perez, four hours only after they had 
got him, was given back to his friends, and borne away in triumph. 

But the mob had risen for the rights of Arragon, and not, after 
all, for a prisoner of whose innocence even they were unconvinced.! 
Perez imagined himself a national hero. He had expected that the 
Cortes would take up his case, that he would be allowed to preseat 
himself at the bar, and detail the story of his wrongs in Philips own 
presence. The leaders of the people had formed m coder estimate of 
his merits. They contented themselves with taking him baok to the 
Manifestaeion. The officials of the province went up*to Madrid> to 
deliberate with the court What was next to he done* t ; > h > 

■ For Perez personally there was no enthusiasm; lithe Inquisition 
would acknowledge the Fueros, he could be surrendered without diffi* 
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culty. The Inquisition made the necessary concessions, and Perez’s 
own supporters now advised him to submit unreservedly. But this 
he did not dare to do; he tried to escape from the Manifestacion and 
failed. He appealed again to the mob. Broad sheets were printed 
and circulated declaring that the officials were betraying the Fueros,. 
and though the chiefs of the first insurrection had withdrawn, the 
multitude could still be wrought? upon. Unfortunately for Arragon 
the Grand Justiciary, Bon Juan de Lanuza, a wise and prudent man, 
suddenly died. Had he lived a few weeks longer he might have 
saved his country, but it was not so to be. The nomination of his 
successor belonged to the king, but the office had by custom become 
hereditary in the Lanuza family; his son, a generous hot-headed 
youth, claimed to act without waiting for the king’s sanction, and, 
fatally for himself, was ruled or influenced by his uncle, Bon Martin, 
who was Perez’s most intimate ally. The officials had returned from 
the court. The Council of Saragossa had decided that Perez should 
be restored to the Holy Office. The removal was to be effected on the 
following morning, the 24th of September; but when the morning 
came the mob were out again. The Manifestacion was broken open, 
the council room was set on fire, and Perez was set at liberty. It 
was understood, however, that be was not to remain any longer at 
Saragossa to be a future occasion of quarrel. He was escorted a 
league out of the city on the road to the Pyrenees, and he was made 
to know that if he returned he would not be protected. He did 
return ; he pretended that the roads were unsafe, but he came back 
in Becret, and in the closest disguise, and lay concealed in Bon 
Martin’s house till it could be seen how the king would act. 

Constitutional governments which cannot govern are near their 
end. When the intelligent and the educated part of the population 
are superseded by the mob, they cannot continue zealous for forms of 
freedom which to them are slavery. The mob has usurped the power; 
if it can defend its actions successfully, it makes good the authority 
which it has seized; if it fails, the blame is with itself. The Arragon 
executive had protected Perez on his arrival in the province, they had 
given Mm the means of making an open defence, and, so far as their 
own council could decide in his cause, they had pronounced him 
acquitted. But there were charges against him which could not be 
openly pleaded, and Ms innocence was not so clear that it would be 
right as yet to risk a civil war in a case so ambiguous. The judges 
considered that enough had been done. The mob and the young 
justiciary thought otherwise, and with them the responsibility rested. 

PMlip was in nq hurry. Ten thousand men were collected quietly 
on the frontier under Bon Alonzo de Vargas. The sentiments of the 
principal persons were sounded, and it was ascertained that from those 
who could offer serious resistance there was none to be anticipated. 
Liberty had lost its attractions when it meant the protection of 
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criminals by the town rabble. That the mob had shaken themselves 
clear of Perez made little difference to Philip, for they had taken him 
by force out of prison. The middle-class citizens, who still prized their 
. constitution, believed, on the other hand, or at least some of them 
believed, that the king had no longer an excuse for interfering with 
them. Riilip'Bo far respected their alarm that before he ordered the 
advance of the troops he sent out a proclamation that the Constitution 
would not he disturbed; and possibly, if there had been no opposition, 
he would have found his course less clear. But the more eager spirits 
could not be restrained; the nobles held aloof; the young justiciary, 
however, was ardent and enthusiastic—-he was compromised besides, 
for he had taken office without waiting for the king’s permission. The 
invasion was an open breach of the Fueros. He called the citizens 
of Saragossa to arms, and sent appeals for help to Barcelona and 
the other towns. 

There was no response—a sufficient proof either that the province 
was indifferent, or that the cause was regarded as a bad one. Lanuza 
led out a tattered multitude of shopkeepers and workmen to meet the 
Castilians; but, though brave enough in a city insurrection, they had 
no stomach for fighting with a disciplined force. They turned and 
scattered without a blow, and Alonzo de Vargas entered Saragossa, 
the 12th of November, 1591. 

The modem doctrine, that political offences are virtues in disguise, 
was not yet the creed even of the most advanced philosophers. The 
Saragossa rabble had resisted the lawful authorities of the province. 
They had stormed a prison; they had murdered the king’s repre¬ 
sentative ; fatallest of all, they had taken arms for liberty, and had 
wanted courage to fight for it. The justiciary was executed, and 
fifteen or twenty other persons. The attack on the Aljaferia was an 
act of sacrilege, and the wrongs of the Inquisition were avenged more 
■severely. A hundred and twenty-three of the most prominent of the 
mob were arrested. Of these seventy-nine were burnt in the market 
place. The ceremony began at eight in the morning. It closed at 
night, when there was no light but from the blazing faggots ; the last 
figure that was consumed was the effigy of Antonio Perez, the 
original cause of the catastrophe. The punishment being concluded, 
the Constitution was abolished. The armed resistance was held to 
have dispensed with Philip’s promises, and the Fueros of Arragon 
were at an end. 

Perez himself escaped on the night on which the Castilians 
entered, and made his way through the Pyrenees to Pau. He pub¬ 
lished a narrative of his sufferings—that is, his .own version of them, 
with the further incriminating documents which the Protestant world 
at once received with greedy acclamations. Much of it was true; 
much might have worn another complexion, if the other side had 
been told. But Philip never condescended to reply. Perez was 
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takea upby Henry the Fourth, pensioned, trusted, and employed so 
long as the war with Spain continued. He was sent into England. 
He was received by Elizabeth; entertained by Essex, and admitted 
Into acquaintance by Francis Bacon—not with the approval of 
Bacon’s mother, who disliked him from the dpt. He was plausible; 
he was polished; he was acute. He had been so long intimately ac¬ 
quainted with Spanish secrets, that his information was always useful 
and often of the highest value. But he was untrue at the heart. 
Even his own Relation is in many points inconsistent with itself, and 
betrays the inward hollowness; while his estimate of his own merits 
went beyond what his most foolish friends could believe or acknow¬ 
ledge. Gradually he was seen through both in Paris and London. 
When peace came he was thrown aside, and sank into neglect 
and poverty. He attempted often, but always fruitlessly, to obtain 
bis pardon from Philip the Third, and eventually died miserably in a 
Paris lodging, a worn-out old man of seventy-two, on the 3rd of 
November, 1611. 

So ends the story of a man who, if his personal merits alone were 
concerned, might have been left forgotten among the unnumbered 
millions who have played their chequered parts on the stage of the 
world. Circumstances, and the great religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century, converted Philip in the eyes of half Europe into a 
malignant demon. The darkest interpretations were thrown upon 
every unexplained action which he committed ; and Antonio Perez 
became the hero of a romance fitter for a third-rate theatre than the 
pages of accredited history. The imaginative features of it have 
now disappeared, but there remains an instructive picture of Philip’s 
real character. He said that he had been guided throughout by no 
motive save concern for the public welfare, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he was saying anything except what he believed to be 
true ; yet be so acted as to invite suspicion in every step which he * 
took. 

Escovedo, as his conduct was represented, deserved to be punished, 
perhaps to be punished severely. To prosecute him publicly would 
have been doubtless inconvenient ; and Philip, without giving him 
an opportunity of defending himself undertook the part of a secret 
providence, and allowed him to be Struck in the dark without ex¬ 
plaining his reasons. Providence does not permit vain mortals, even 
though they be Catholic kings, to usurp a jurisdiction which is 
reserved for itself. It punished Philip by throwing him into the 
power of an unscrupulous intriguer, who had, perhaps, in some measure 
really misled him on the extent of Escovedo’s faults. > 

He tried to extricate himself, but he was entangled in the net 
which his own hands had woven; and, when Perez refased to assist 
him, and preferred to keep him struggling at his mercy, lie was 
driven to measures which could be represented to the world as a base 
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persecution of the instrument of his own crimes. Thus out of an 
unwise ambition to exercise the attributes of omniscience, the poor 
king laid himself open to groundless accusations, and the worst 
. motives which could be supposed to have actuated him were those 
which found easiest credit. 

But tHe legend of the loves of Philip the Second and the 
Princess of Eboli was not of Spanish growth. The Retycipn of Perez 
was read in the Peninsula, but it did not shake the confidence with 
which Philip was regarded by his subjects. The Fueros of Arragon 
perished, but they perished only because Constitutional Liberties 
which degenerate into anarchy are already ripe for an end. 


J. A. Fbotjob. 
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THE PAST AND FUTURE OF 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

The two great Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have a past so 
interwoven with the national history, a present so influential, and a 
future so full of promise, that it can be matter neither of surprise nor 
complaint that the recent efforts to give them freer scope and wider 
development should have been discussed in a spirit of unsparing criti¬ 
cism. It would have been disappointing if this had been otherwise ; 
for no administrative statutes can really bring about effective reforms 
in the absence of a keen and active interest in the minds of those who 
have to work thejn. The one danger which might have defeated the 
hopes entertained by some of us of a great University revival, would have 
been the acceptance of the new statutes with indolent acquiescence 
in their letter and quiet indifference to their spirit. This fear, if 
there were ever any grounds for it, may be cheerfully dismissed in the 
face of the eager controversies raised within both Universities, and of 
such comments as those of Mr. Bryce in a recent number of the 
Fortnightly Review , and of many other writers who have handled 
the subject in the Press. It is a rather striking fact—due possibly 
to the cultivation of a more impulsive temper on the Isis than on the 
shores of the placid Cam—that the most energetic remonstrances, 
though impartially aimed at both Commissions, have come from Oxford 
men, who, however familiar they may be with their own University, 
have certainly overlooked much that is contained in the»scheme for 
the reorganisation of Cambridge. Certainly they have not yet shown 
any rational ground for applying to Cambridge, at any rate, their 
rather gloomy forecasts of the future of the Universities. When the 
Act of 1877 was passed, there were many important differences in 
the constitution of the two Universities which called for different 
treatment, and there are probably few men entitled to speak with 
confidence on the sufficiency of both sets of statutes. For myself I 
feel wholly unqualified to discuss the policy of the Oxford Commission, 
and shall strive to limit what I have to say as closely as possible to 
the case of my own University. 

The powers conferred by the Universities Act upon the two 
Commissions which it constituted were large beyond any former 
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precedent. In terms they were wide enough to cover any reasonable 
change in educational machinery and endowment, and apy reasonable 
transfer of income from the colleges to the University. Enthusiasts 
like Mr. Bryce have drawn the inference that these powers should 
have been used to make something like a tabula rasa of each Univer¬ 
sity as it has existed for several centuries, to create—or it is said to 
restore—a mighty school, where some twenty or thirty thousand boys 
from sixteen to nineteen years of age might obtain a cheap education, 
and for this purpose to treat the whole income of the colleges— 
amounting at Cambridge to more than 350,000J. and at Oxford to a 
still larger sum—as a fund held exclusively for University as dis¬ 
tinguished from College objects. A revolution so imposing as this 
seems to have been regarded by both Commissions as wholly beyond 
any sober interpretation of tbe authority conferred upon them, even • 
if its desirability had been free from question. In truth the powers 
conferred, large as they undoubtedly were, were practically limited by 
the general scope of the Act of Parliament itself, and not less by the 
necessity of paying due regard to the past history of the Universities 
and their colleges. The function of the Commissioners was to develope 
active existing institutions; not to destroy them and, whether under 
pretence of revival or otherwise, to create new organisations more to 
the taste of theoretical reformers. Whether the growth of the 
Universities had or had not always been in the best direction, it was, 
so to speak, from the first the genuine continuous growth of a living 
organism ; and nothing could well be imagined more fetal than to 
knock the life out of it at a blow, and then with the dead fragments 
(of which little except material wealth would have remained) to build 
up a new framework and try to give it a new vitality. Such at least 
were the views which prevailed, and the Cambridge statutes indicate 
plainly enough the determination to make the future organisation of 
the University the legitimate outcome of its past history. 

A brief sketch of that history will suffice to show where the Com¬ 
missioners found the suggestion of the reforms which they strove to in¬ 
troduce, and where zealous administrators within the University will 
doubtless look for guidance in the task which falls upon them of 
translating into efficient work the enactments contained in the clauses 
of their statutes. 

It is only in the very earliest of its records that the University shows 
any trace of an organisation such as reformers of Mr. Bryce's school 
seem anxious to establish. From the reign of Henry the Third, off per¬ 
haps from an earlier date, the University of Cambridge had consisted of 
nothing more than a group of associated Professors to whose lecture- 
rooms students occasionally crowded, it is supposed, in thousands. 
Those who attended the teaching of the Professors provided for their 
own lodging and subsistence as best they could, and it was not long 
before their wants were met by tbe establishment of hostels or board- 
Vol. XIII.—No. 75. 3 1 
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ing-houses for their special accommodation. The first advance—-if one 
may be permitted to call it an advance—upon this rudimentary con¬ 
dition was made in the reign of Edward the First, when the second 
stage of University development commenced. The originator was 
Hugo de Balsham, then Bishop of Ely. With the pious design of 
providing religious discipline for a select body of University students 
the Bishop, under the sanction of royal letters patent, endowed a 
small number of scholars who were to live with the brethren of the 
Hospital of St. John. The scheme was not a success, as the religious 
brethren and the University students soon fell out. The good bishop, 
being a sensible as well as a munificent man, straightway obtained 
authority to separate the dissentients and establish his scholars in a 
house of their own. This was Peterhouse, the first college founded 
in Cambridge. The example was gradually followed by other bene¬ 
factors, and by the time of Elizabeth the University had approximated 
to its modem form. Hostels had been entirely superseded or absorbed, 
and the colleges which supplanted them had become an essential 
element of the University, with the function not merely of providing 
for the temporal and spiritual wants of their own Fellows and Scholars, 
but of taking a more or less active part in the education of University 
Btudents, who were allowed the privilege of residence within their 
walls without being members of their corporations. The Master, 
Fellows, and Scholars of a college were intended to be, and for some 
centuries were, a body of monastic students enjoying the advantages 
and assisting in the work of the University, bound by conditions— 
though not like actual monks by vows—of celibacy, and to some 
extent of poverty, and required as a rule in due time to take Holy 
Orders. They were allowed rooms and commons and received stipends, 
never large, even on the scale of value which money then possessed, 
and now appearing ludicrously small. They were students rather than 
teachers, though by slow degrees the practice of receiving and instruct¬ 
ing outside students grew, until after another century or so it became 
the rule for every undergraduate who matriculated in the University 
to enter at one or other of the colleges, for the sake of the instruction 
and discipline there to be obtained. When this second stage of develop¬ 
ment had been completed, the University came to be regarded as an 
associated part of a common institution with the colleges, rather than 
an independent and self-sustaining body. The granting of degrees 
remained its exclusive right, and examinations with that view were 
conducted by its officers. Professors still delivered lectures to such 
students as desired to attend, but they found rivals in college tutors, 
and later on in private tutors, and the University officials were, with 
few exceptions, members of‘the College Foundations, and felt the 
college tie incomparably closer than that which bound them to the 
University. 

The third stage of progress developed itself insensibly, and almost 
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as it were by accident. As time went on, the college revenues grew 
apace with the general increase of wealth, and after providing the 
modest allowances contemplated by founders and benefactors for the 
needs of frugal students, there remained a vast surplus of income with¬ 
out any specific appropriation. The upshot of this pleasant state of 
things was saatural and perhaps inevitable. The Fellows, not seeing 
what else to do with the annual balances, divided them amongst them¬ 
selves. The practice, which began no doubt with the distribution of 
insignificant sums, soon became a custom, and the custom grew into 
what was deemed a right on the part of the Masters and Fellows to 
their annual dividends. In course of time the right was recognised 
by college statutes, and finally sanctioned by parliamentary enact¬ 
ments, until in modern times the title of a College Fellow has beoome 
as well established and rests possibly on as good a foundation as tb© 
title of any landholder to the rental of his estate. With all this the 
University had no direct concern, but its status was largely affected 
by the increasing wealth and importance of the College Foundations, 
and the more so because the income of the University always 
remained small, never much exceeding 20,000 1. apart from fees, while 
the aggregate revenues of the colleges swelled to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. The power of rewarding University success rested with the 
colleges, and was freely used ; a fellowship was the goal to which 
every promising student aspired, and the University examinations were 
looked upon chiefly as stepping-stones to college advancement. As a 
necessary consequence the college became the dominating power, and 
the University proper a mere adjunct of the collegiate system, by 
which it had been practically supplanted. 

Thus in the course of many centuries the great seat of learning on 
the Cam had passed through three distinctive phases. In the first, 
the University stood alone; in the second, the colleges and the 
University were associated on something like equal terms ; the third 
phase was that of college predominance over a subordinate University. 
Until within the last thirty or forty years there was little indication 
either of further evolution or of any tendency to revert to an earlier 
condition. And yet the purely material and' accidental cause which 
had done so much to efface the influence of the University was no 
natural or necessary element in its history. If the colleges had 
happened to remain poor while the University grew in wealth, the 
changes would certainly have been in the opposite direction, and 
there was nothing in the nature of things to prevent the University 
recovering some of its old authority and usefulness, if only the 
ways and means could be found for the purpose. Opinion was at one 
time much divided in Cambridge on the question whether it was 
desirable or feasible to restore to tbe University a portion of the 
vitality which it had lost literally for lack of sustenance; and the 
controversy was brought to a definite point in 1850 under the Chancel* 

3 i 2 
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lorship of the late Prince Consort, by the issuing of a Royal Commis¬ 
sion to inquire into the state, discipline, studies, and revenues of 
our University of Cambridge, and of all and singular the colleges in 
our said University/ v 

This Commission marks the commencement of the fourth stage of 
University development, in the midst of which we find ourselves at 
present. The then Commissioners—five of the most prominent men 
in Cambridge—all concurred in a Report published in 1852, the author¬ 
ship of which was no doubt rightly ascribed to George Peacock, Dean of 
Ely, and one of the Professors of the University, with the aid of the 
Secretary, Mr, Bateson, who afterwards became Master of St. John’s 
and a member of the Commission of 1877. So strongly indeed had Dr. 
Peacock’s vigorous initiative impressed itself upon the Report, that it 
was often familiarly referred to as the Report of Peacock’s Commission. 
It was a very powerful document. It contained a masterly analysis 
of the forces at work within the University, and, for its date, a 
remarkably bold and thorough scheme of reform. In all subsequent 
controversies on University affairs approval or disapproval of Dr. 
Peacock’s Report has been the essential party test. Those who ap¬ 
proved were classed as University reformers, those who disapproved as 
University conservatives. This at least was the broad line of division, 
though in such local, no less than in national politics, minor sub-' 
divisions of opinion may be traced by those who are interested in the 
investigation. 

To comprehend the many vexed questions which since that time 
have occupied the minds of Fellows and Professors in Cambridge, and 
ranged them in order of battle in the Senate House, nothing is so 
serviceable as a study of this Report; and no apology, I hope, is 
needed for introducing here a slight outline of its able narrative and 
its vigorous recommendations. This is what it says :— 

The University had an income of about 20,000?. from fees and 
rather more than 20,000?. from property, the greater part of which 
was appropriated for the endowments of professors and for other 
special trusts; while the colleges enjoyed revenues considerably ex¬ 
ceeding 300,000?. a year. 

The educational staff of the University consisted of over thirty 
professors, with incomes largely varying in amount, some quite in¬ 
significant, and the average being not much more than 400?. a year. 

The colleges had each its educational staff, besides a large number 
of unemployed fellows, the non-resident fellows averaging then as 
now fully half of the whole number. The aggregate number of 
college tutors and lecturers, which has since risen to about 150, even 
then passed 100. 

The University Professors delivered courses of lectures, of which a 
certain proportion were extremely interesting, and a much smaller 
proportion were well attended, though not always by undergraduate 
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students. Notwithstanding some brilliant exceptions the fact re¬ 
mained that the teaching provided by the University exercised a very 
minute influence on the training of her students. 

The instruction supplied by college tutors and lecturers covered 
a much larger area, but it was almost exclusively confined to divinity, 
classics, and mathematics, and was given under conditions which 
made it very inadequate even within its own range to the wants of 
the best class of students. 

Outside altogether of the entire official hierarchy was the system 
of private tuition, and to this almost all the most advanced students 
owed at least nine-tenths of the education which they received. To 
such an extent had private tuition then superseded the public teach¬ 
ing of the University and the college, that no one aiming at high 
honours trusted to the guidance of University or college instructors 
after his first long vacation. 

The University and the colleges between them lodged, boarded, and 
^controlled the undergraduates, levied fees upon them, and gave them 
their degrees; but every student who desired work and distinction 
found and paid for his own education in such manner as he pleased. 

The interests of research were no better cared for than those of 
education. The only way in which a university can foster research is 
by offering at least the means of subsistence to those among her 
students who are best fitted for a life of study, and this the University 
wholly failed to do. Men with a natural bent and capacity for 
University life were forced to leave because their University offered 
them no suitable career. A fellowship clogged with the conditions of 
celibacy and holy orders, with or without a college lectureship, and 
cheered by a remote possibility of succeeding to an ill-paid professor¬ 
ship, was all that Cambridge had to offer to her most brilliant 
students, and the result was that the best even of those who, in spite 
of discouragement, were faithful to science, sought in other places of 
learning the means of pursuing it, which their own University was un¬ 
able to bestow. 

The cause of the collapse of the University system was not far to 
seek. Want of funds lay at the root of it. There were many 
subjects for which no munificent founder had provided a professor, 
and the University was too poor to supply the deficiency. For the 
like reason the material needs of the professors, in the shape of 
laboratories, museums, and apparatus, were inadequately met. Even 
the library was starved on an annual pittance from the University 
chest, wholly unequal to its wants. Then the thirty professors were 
not enough, without the aid of other teachers,' to give anything 
which could be called education on the scale which was required. 
All that a professor was expected to do, and, in general, all that it 
was possible for him to de, was to deliver his course of public 
lectures, sometimes to empty benches, at others to a mixed assem- 
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Mage of students of every grade of mental calibre and trained 
proficiency* Class instruction was impossible, and, with few excep¬ 
tions, the professor had no more personal knowledge of his students, 
and no more notion of the progress they were making, than a 
lecturer at the Koyal Institution has of his promiscuous audience. 
This, of course, was not education ; for, however valuable public 
addresses may be as stimulants to inquiry and guides to study, they 
form only one side of education, and need to be reinforced by 
personal instruction given by competent teachers entrusted with the 
training of groups of students, not too numerous for personal ac¬ 
quaintance, and sufficiently uniform in attainments to work together 
without impeding each other’s progress. 

The remedy proposed by Dr. Peacock’s Report was shortly this : 
Endow a body of public lecturers to work in subordination to the 
professors, and give the needed teaching to suitably assorted classes 
of students ; and, with a view to the orderly and effective working of 
the whole, let the details of the machinery be placed under the control 
of a General Board of Studies, on which both the Professoriat and the 
Senate shall be duly represented. For the means, let these be supplied 
by a contribution from each college to the University of one-fifth of 
its fellowship dividends. 

The defects of college instruction were due to other causes. 
There was no lack of funds to pay a sufficient staff, but the methods 
pursued precluded, as a rule, any effective classification of students. 
The strong and the weak, the proficient and the ignorant, were 
taught in the same class-room, and it was impossible for the teaching 
to be adapted to all. As a matter of fact, the best students suffered 
most, and consequently deserted the college lecture for the rooms of 
the private tutor. This classification difficulty might have been to 
some extent got over in the largest of the colleges by better arrange¬ 
ments ; but in most colleges it was impracticable to find students 
enough of nearly equal attainments to occupy the time of a tutor or 
lecturer. Even in Trinity and St. John’s it was only in a few 
subjects that the formation of such classes was feasible. It was, in 
general, only possible to do this successfully by taking the whole 
undergraduate body of the University as the area of selection; and 
this, again, implied the necessity of creating an adequate University 
staff, and an efficient controlling authority. Some mitigation of the 
evil was expected from a fruitful suggestion of grouping together 
the smaller colleges for educational purposes—a scheme out of which 
the useful system of inter-collegiate lectures has since been evolved. 
The Report contained many subsidiary recommendations which it 
would occupy too much space to recapitulate, but among them were 
proposals that special Boards of Studies, subordinate to the General 
Board, should be constituted in the various departments of study, 
that serious gaps in the Professorial should be filled up, and that the 
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stipends of the poorer professorships should be raised at least to 
subsistence-point. 

Although the functions of the Commission of 1850 were purely 
'consultative, without a shred of executive power, the appearance of 
this Report marked a new epoch in University politics. 

Its recommendations on the subject of college contributions were 
not favourably received. The members of some colleges were willing 
to submit to a certain measure of taxation ; but the great majority 
of them, swayed by that potent form of esprit de corps which is 
known in Cambridge as college feeling, resented the proposal to 
apply any portion of their means to University purposes. 

Failing this resource, the scheme of the Commission became 
impracticable in its entirety for want of funds; and at first the 
unpopularity of the financial project prevented justice being done to 
its main provisions. But the University soon recovered from this 
prejudice, and its subsequent history is little more than a series of 
attempts to give effect to all the important recommendations of the 
Report, so far as that could be done without calling upon the colleges 
to furnish pecuniary aid. Dr. Peacock’s whole scheme of reform was, 
in fact, gradually accepted in one particular after another, with the 
sole exception of the financial proposals, which were essential to give 
it any real vitality. Even in this respect an effort, unhappily 
abortive, was made to overcome the reluctance of the colleges. 
Some sanguine people had imagined that a third, at any rate, of the 
governing body of each college would be willing to contribute to 
some extent to the wants of the University. With this idea an 
Executive Commission was appointed by Act of Parliament in 1856, 
with powers of making new statutes for the University and the 
several colleges, subject to a veto in each governing body by a 
majority of two-thirds. Two of the members of Dr. Peacock’s Com¬ 
mission were included in this Commission also, and statutes were 
framed providing, among other things, for a limited (and, it may be 
added, an inadequate) taxation of the colleges for University pur¬ 
poses. Even this modest project was vetoed in all the colleges 
except Trinity, Peterhouse, Christ’s, and Sidney Sussex, and 
they only accepted it on the hopeless condition that every other 
college should do the like. The result was that the taxation clause 
became a dead letter, and the University remained as poor as 
ever. 

University reformers, supported as they generally have been by a 
majority of the Senate, were not discouraged by this refusal from 
doing all that could be done without pecuniar^ support. In the 
interval between the statutes passed by the Commission of 185fi and 
those which have recently come into operation, an amount of progress 
was made, not unimportant in itself, but especially significant, as 
showing the readiness of the University to move as far and as fast 
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as the colleges would allow in the direction pointed out by Dr. 
Peacock. By carefully husbanding the narrow resources of the 
University, it was found practicable in the course of about fivenand- 
twenty years to raise the incomes of many of the poorer professorships 
to 5001. a year; and partly from the University chest, but mainly 
by the liberality of benefactors, several new chairs were ^created in 
subjects which had previously been left untaught. The special 
Boards of Studies recommended by the Report were constituted with 
very serviceable results; and, after considerable delay, a Studies 
Syndicate was appointed in 1875 with all except the executive powers 
proposed to be given to the General Board of Studies. During the 
same period the colleges had begun to act upon the suggestion that 
they should combine together for educational purposes. Nearly half 
of the college lecturers had thrown open their class-rooms, in some 
instances to the students of a group of adjacent colleges, in others 
to the whole University. This system of inter-collegiate lectureships, 
as they were termed, did great service in bringing to the front many 
teachers, who proved themselves worthy to rank with the most dis¬ 
tinguished professors. Students flocked to hear them in large 
numbers, so large, indeed, that in general the instruction given was 
almost of necessity in the form of professorial lectures. The system 
was less successful in supplying the desideratum of sound catechetical 
work, and for want of any supervising control failed altogether to 
introduce any effective classification of students. The attendance on 
these lectures—other than those, already referred to, of a distinctly 
professorial character—was far too small to give worthy occupation to 
first-class teachers, and the stipends were, in many cases, too niggardly 
to attract men of the right stamp. Half the number, better selected, 
better paid, and working with other University instructors under a 
common organisation, would "probably have achieved double the 
result. 

To complete the scheme of the Report, three steps still remained 
to be taken : 1. The appointment and endowment of a large body of 
public lecturers or, to use the synonym which has since been pre¬ 
ferred, of University readers. 2. The association with the University 
staff of the most distinguished men among the inter-collegiate 
lecturers, and their recognition as University lecturers. 3. The 
constitution of a General Board, with executive powers for the orga¬ 
nisation of University education by the hands of the three proposed 
grades of teachers—professors, readers, and University lecturers. 

The Studies Syndicate of 1875 addressed itself at once to these 
important questions, and, fin 1876, issued a Report recommending 
the appointment of University Readers and the recognition of 
University lecturers. 

When the Report came before the Senate the consideration of 
the Readership project was withdrawn, from the impossibility at that 
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time of providing the necessary funds (probably not less than 
10,0002. n year) for the suitable endowment of the new offices. The 
proposal to incorporate in the University staff the most distinguished 
-inter-collegiate lecturers, on the condition of working under the 
control of the Boards of Studies, was carried. Even this ultimately 
failed of effect, because the offered boon of University recognition 
was too unpractical to tempt the best of the lecturers to give up the 
almost absolute independence to which they had become accustomed. 
If the position of a University lecturer had been made a step in the 
ladder of promotion, first to a readership and ultimately to a pro¬ 
fessorship, the result would doubtless have been different. This, at 
least, was the view of the Studies Syndicate, who, in a subse¬ 
quent report, expressed their conviction (since amply confirmed by 
experience) that it would be difficult to secure the efficient working 
of the inter-collegiate system, unless it were stimulated and supple¬ 
mented by the institution of University Readerships, when it could be 
harmonised into one connected scheme with the other departments of 
University teaching. 

The Senate soon gave evidence that it shared the same opinion, 
for no long time elapsed after the passing of the Universities Act 
of 1877 before graces were passed recommending the attention of the 
Commissioners to the proposals for the appointment of Readers, and 
suggesting a statute for the constitution of a General Board. 

It was impossible for the University, without the power of 
drawing upon college funds, to do more in the way of reform than 
it actually did. And yet the result of all its efforts was small 
enough. The nucleus of a great reform was supplied by the system 
of inter-collegiate lectures. There was prospect of good to come 
from the Boards of Studies, but no satisfactory arrangement of 
University work was possible without the contemplated staff of 
Readers ; and, what was perhaps the gravest defect of all, the difficulty 
of retaining the right men for the work of the University was 
increasing year by year. That the want of any satisfactory career 
has been constantly driving away the very men whom it was all- 
important to keep is a simple fact of which the memory of every one 
familiar with the Ufiversity will supply abundant examples. Here 
are two or three pictures which will be recognised at once. 

A brilliant student, while yet an undergraduate, gave the most 
unmistakable proof that he was destined to be a leader in science. 
Cambridge had nothing but a fellowship to offer him, and before 
long his services were secured by a Scottish University. He is now 
one of the foremost men—it would scarcely be wrong to say the 
foremost man—in Europe in more than one of the most progressive 
sciences. But the benefit of his labour and the glory of his name 
.are lost to Cambridge. 

Another man, formed by nature for science and devoted to it, 
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wasforoed to leave a University in which no career conld be found, 
and waste on a profession powers which were meant for higher 
purposes. But the love of science was too strong to be stifled, and, 
in spite of the demands of the law, he pursued his investigations 
until he had completed a work perfect in method and mathematical 
skill, and of Buoh value to all maritime countries that, c without it, 
it would be well-nigh impossible to navigate the great iron castles 
which have superseded the ships of a generation ago. His appro¬ 
priate work was done, but it was not work at or for Cambridge, as it 
should have been ; and if his double labours had not worn him out 
before his time, no one can tell how many more he might not have 
added to the victories of science. 

In some well-known instances the University was able, after 
the waste of a score of years, to reclaim the services of other like 
men, who had been compelled in the meantime to give themselves 
sometimes to an uncongenial professional life, at others to scientific 
work, it is true, but work away from their own University. Those 
are not, perhaps, the most grievous cases, where only half a life has 
been lost. It cannot, indeed, often happen that a professorship can 
be, even tardily, created for a man who, if the University had been 
suitably organised, need never have been driven out into the world; 
and though it is possible to take account of those who have been 
won back, no one can reckon the number who have finally abandoned 
their natural course and been lost, not only to the University, but to 
learning and science. 

No reform, which failed to cure an evil that was sapping the 
strength of the University, could be welcomed as sufficient; and, 
for a reform such as this, the University was powerless without 
financial help. Even the advance that was secured had only 
been won inch by inch by hard fighting in the Senate House. 
Although the reformers during the last quarter of a century have 
generally had a majority in their local Parliament, a very considerable 
minority, sometimes almost equalling the majority, had steadily 
resisted every proposal to give real efficiency to University, as dis¬ 
tinguished from College teaching; and as soon as any project was 
seen to involve the necessity of applying to the colleges for pecuniary 
assistance, the tables were instantly turned—the conservative minority 
became the majority for the time being, and the proposal was sum¬ 
marily rejected or, more commonly, withdrawn as hopeless. There 
was much that was plausible to be said in favour of the right of the 
colleges to hold their own property if they chose; but the College 
conservatives felt that they were bound to show something better 
than dry technical right, and strove vigorously to prove that the 
coUeges were morally justified in their refusal to contribute, on the 
ground that any project which, like Dr. Peacock’s scheme, proposed 
to get real educational work out of University teachers, was a mere 
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cbimaera, because the professorial system always bad been and always 
must be a sortof ornamental adjunct to, rather than an essential 
element in, the system of Cambridge education# As it Was pointedly 
- put by one of the ablest supporters of this paradox: 4 For some reason 
or other the professorial system as a whole has failed to supply an 
efficient tdhching power in Cambridge, and unless the whole course 
of University study is essentially changed, 1 see no probability that 
the professoriat will do in the future what it has not done in the 
past.’ 

So far as statements of this character related to the past, they 
undoubtedly contained a large measure of truth. The work of the 
professoriat had been somewhat of an ornamental character, and 
even those who loved it best could scarcely say that it had supplied, 
an efficient teaching power in the University. No one bad recognised 
this more fully than Dr. Peacock, himself a professor ; but instead of 
adopting the despairing view of these modem reactionaries, he dis¬ 
cerned the cause of the comparative failure, and pointed out the means 
of restoration. And they were plain enough to all unprejudiced eyes. 
To render the University staff a real educational element three 
things were wanted. It must be made numerically strong enough to 
cope with the work to be done. It must, by adequate endowments 
and graduated promotion, offer a sufficiently attractive career to 
satisfy the generally modest aspirations of scientific ambition# And, 
lastly, it must cease to be a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and must 
be organised into one harmonious and co-operating body. 

It was to this end that the efforts, not only of the Peacock 
Commission, but of the reforming majority of the Senate, had been 
steadily directed, and nothing was wanting to success but the means 
of providing for the necessary outlay. These means the Universities 
Act of 1877 supplied, for the express purpose of giving greater 
efficiency to University teaching; and any statutes framed under 
that Act must of necessity have given effect to its leading object# 
Indeed, it was scarcely concealed that the desponding suggestion of the 
hopelessness of University reform was directed rather against the policy 
of the Act of Parliament than against the machinery of any statutes 
passed under its authority. As an objection, the time for its considera¬ 
tion ceased when the royal assent was given to the Universities Act# 
Still it has done, and may yet do, good service as a beacon, pointing out 
both to the framers and the administrators of University statutes the 
rocks which have threatened, and may still threaten, danger of ship¬ 
wreck. It would be idle to shut one’s eyes to the fact that itisatnuch 
more delicate, and in some sense more difficult, task to put a new spirit 
into an old institution than to create a new foundation* There is 
the unlearning of old habits and customs, as well as the learning of 
new duties to be secured; and it must be conceded that something 
of this sort will have to be compassed before the objects of the Act 
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of 1877, or of the new Cambridge statutes, can be said to have been 
achieved* Those who have studied the University statutes carefully— 
more carefully, at any rate, than some who have criticised them— 
will eee that they are framed with the view Of facilitating the 
transition from the past regime to the future. 

They were directed mainly to three ends: 1, The incfbase of the 
University staff of teachers; 2, Its organisation in three grades 
under a central control; and 3, The supply of funds to effect these 
purposes. 

Under the first head provision is made fora few new chairs in 
subjects which had been strangely neglected; but the main addition 
to the strength of the staff is furnished by a body of readers who are 
to rank next to the professors, and by the assimilation of a number 
of inter-collegiate lecturers into the system under the title of 
University lecturers. 

The statutes provide that the ultimate number of readers shall not 
be less than twenty, to be appointed at the earliest time when funds 
are available. 

The University lecturers combining College and University func¬ 
tions would probably not be less numerous, and no maximum limit is 
imposed on either class, so that the University is left free to increase 
its staff, so far as its funds will allow, to any extent which may be 
requisite to secure complete efficiency. 

By these arrangements, even on the minimum scale, the numeri¬ 
cal strength of the University staff will be more than doubled, and 
will surely suffice not merely to supply lectures as heretofore from the 
rostrum, but to furnish the class instruction which has hitherto been 
wanting. 

Indirectly this addition to the staff will offer to the lovers of 
science a definite career with regular promotion, sufficient, it may be 
hoped, to stop the waste of zeal and genius from which the University 
has so long and so seriously suffered. And if more men of the right 
stamp are thus retained, the interests of research may be trusted to 
take care of themselves. The demands on the time of professors and 
even of readers need not be so severe as to deprive them of ample 
leisure for original work, and when leisure, opportunity, and genius 
are combined, there is little danger that the congenial task of inves¬ 
tigation will be neglected. 

Under the second head, the plan of the statutes is of the simplest. 
They classify the teachers into three grades—professors, readers* and 
lecturers; and they give to one central body the administrative con¬ 
trol of the whole, pointing out in clear terms the ends to which the 
controlling power is to be directed. These ends are shortly: economy 
of strength by due division of labour, and efficiency of work by suit¬ 
able classification of students. The past failure of the University 
system was quite as much due to neglect of such details as to insuffi- 
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cieney of strength. The number of teachers plight be indefinitely 
increased, and yet no solid impression made, if each one were left to 
pursue his own course without consultation with the rest, and to leave 
chance to gather round him such casual pupils as might come, without 
the opportunity of that continuing relation between teacher and taught 
which is necessary to generate confidence op the one side and interest 
on the other. The function of the General Board is to remedy all 
this, and in the language of the statutes to issue ‘ regulations and in¬ 
structions iu respect to the subjects and character of lectures . . * the 
subordination when necessary of readers and lecturers to professors » . . 
the arrangements to be made for the distribution of students among 
the different teachers, so as to secure classes of suitable size, and to 
group separately the more and less advanced students, and any other 
matters affecting the method of instruction to be pursued with a view 
of providing suitable and efficient education in all subjects of Univer¬ 
sity study for all Btudents, whether more or less advanced, who may 
require it.’ That this function will be discharged with tact and 
wisdom there is no reason to doubt, and when that is done the pro¬ 
blem of University organisation will have been solved. 

Under the third head the enactments of the statutes amount to 
this: The University will ultimately be enriched from college sources 
by 30,000/. a year, of which 25,000/. will be taken in the shape of 
money contributions and 5,000/. in fellowships attached to most of 
the professorships as an increase to their endowment. The sufficiency 
of this increment of income under careful management for the work¬ 
ing of the statutory scheme is not doubtful. The fresh outlay on 
stipends over and above the annexed fellowships would amount to 
about 15,000/. a year, leaving an income of 10,000/. to meet a 
variety of miscellaneous demands, including the interest and sinking 
fund on loans for new buildings, further contributions to the library, 
the better maintenance of laboratories and museums, and certain 
other incidental matters. 

It was neither possible nor necessary that this large demand 
should be made at once upon the colleges. The Act of Parliament 
had expressly saved the rights of existing fellows, and it would only 
be by the gradual disappearance of these vested interests that a 
college would find itself in possession of a sufficient surplus to provide 
its full contribution without serious derangement of its finances, 
and interference with its work. The levy of the maximum amount 
is, therefore, postponed till 1894, and in the meantime contributions 
are to be taken rising from 6,000/. in 1883,12,000/. in 1885,10,000/. 
in 1888, and 24,000/. in 1891, to the full 30,000/, in 1894. It is 
believed, however, that this scale of augmentation will, with due 
economy in miscellaneous expenditure, enable the educational machi¬ 
nery of the statutes to come very shortly into operation on a consider¬ 
able scale, and to attain its full development a few years later. 
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Two things will probably strike every one who considers these 
statutes—one that the general scheme does not contain a particle of 
originality, and the other that its success must depend entirely on 
the efficiency with which it is worked. This is neither more her less 
than the truth. Mr. Bryce quarrels with them because they do not 
introduce a violent revolution, and if a violent revolution eras wanted 
he is right in complaining. But though they do not revolutionise 
they must give an enormous impetus to the great and progressive revo¬ 
lution—or, as I should prefer to call it, development—which began 
with Dr. Peacock, and has ever since been progressing as best it could 
in the University. The simple fact is that given as premisses the past 
history of Cambridge and the powers of the Act of 1877, the statutes 
almost dictated themselves. So far as I can see, the only credit which 
can be claimed by the Commission is that of not having closed their 
eyes to the truth which stared them in the face. 

By means of the power of drawing upon college wealth, the new 
statutes have provided machinery for the restoration of University 
efficiency which had so long been fruitlessly aimed at by University 
reformers, and this is all that they can be said to have done. 

It may be hoped too that this has been effected without inflicting 
any real injury on the college foundations. The unfortunate inci¬ 
dence of a great wave of agricultural depression at the very time when 
this new burden was cast upon the colleges, has undoubtedly made 
the immediate pressure more severe than had been anticipated, but 
after a very careful investigation the Privy Council were apparently 
satisfied that nothing was taken which the colleges could not fairly 
bear to lose, or which the University did not absolutely require. 

It is not less obvious that the good to be looked for from the 
statutes will be due at least as much to those who will administer 
as to those who have framed them. Even a very indifferent system 
will yield good fruit in the hands of able and zealous men, and the 
best would certainly come to grief if worked without tact and sym¬ 
pathy. Probably there is no clause in the statutes upon which so much 
depends as that which regulates the constitution of the General 
Board, Who will of necessity be masters of the situation. It was 
needful that it should contain a sufficiently vigorous element free 
from the bias of past associations, which could scarcely be wholly absent 
from the old professoriat. It was not less necessary that the pro- 
feseoriat itself should be strongly represented, as without their cordial 
co-operation the smooth working of the new machinery would be a 
thing to despair of. It is from their body that the answer must 
come, and assuredly will come, to the suggestion that 6 there is no 
probability that the professoriat will do in the future what it has not 
done in the past.’ The statute gives to the professoriat bo consider¬ 
able a representation on the General Board as cannot but prevent the 
control of the latter being exercised with harshness or borne with 
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reluctance, while the foreign ingredient added should prove strong 
enough to insure the due exercise of its important powers. 

That they will be so utilised by strong men at Cambridge as to 
carry to its fullest development the determined struggle so long 
sustained for the restoration of University efficiency is a belief which 
I hope to. retain, until the result shall have silenced controversy. 
Those who have worked so well under great discouragement in the 
past will scarcely fail now that the sun shines upon their efforts. 
When they have completed their task, the credit of the victory 
will be almost exclusively their own. ^ 

There are some who have doubted—possibly there are some who 
yet doubt—whether the end proposed by the statutes will ever be 
actually attained. I believe the fear is groundless. Failure is only 
possible on two hypotheses: first, that the working of the machinery 
should fall into the hands of a reactionary party; and secondly, that 
they would use their position to defeat the objects of the statutes. The 
first of these suppositions is exceedingly improbable, and the second 
must strike any one who knows Cambridge as simply impossible. 
Except on the one dispute—now finally set at rest—concerning 
college contributions, the party of progress in University matters 
has always held the lead, and even if for a time their opponents 
should command a majority, a man must be very cynical to doubt 
that they would loyally further the purposes of the statutes, however 
little they may have desired to see them passed. 

One word more is due to Mr. Bryce’s aspirations. There is much 
in them which demands sympathy. Every one would rejoice to see 
the culture of the University influencing thousands every year where 
it now reaches only to hundreds; and there is no reason why we 
should not expect to see it, though not exactly by the process of 
trenchant legislation. At this moment there is going on an active 
and self-sustained movement in both Universities, which may well 
result in all or almost all that Mr. Bryce desires, though in a form 
which will not interfere with the old arrangements for resident 
students. No statutes are needed to help this effort at University 
extension, and the best thing that can be wished for it is that it may 
be left to work out its own purpose its own healthy methods 
unimpeded by officious aid. 

But this is a very different thing from inviting a multitude of 
boys, some three years younger than the present class of under¬ 
graduates, to gain a cheap education at Cambridge. Such a project 
would be impossible, unless study at the University was forbidden 
to adults. So long as grown men are allowed to enter the lists, 
immature boys will not come, for the simple reason that they would 
be hopelessly handicapped in the race. AH the honours and all the 
rewards would be carried off by the men, and the boys would soon 
find it to their advantage to seek education and distinction where 
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they would be free from such fatal competition. But suppose the 
other alternative. Let men above the age of nineteen be excluded, 
and the standard of University culture must inevitably fall. Instead 
of complaining, as in the past, that Cambridge could grow giants in 
knowledge, but could not keep them, we should have to lament 
that her best productions were promising pigmies. Hie notion of 
a University of resident boys becomes an anachronism as soon as a 
country has so far advanced in prosperity as to possess a class who 
can afford the time to carry the period of education a few years 
further on in life. They may be called a privileged class—and so in 
the highest sense they are. They are the class whose privilege it is 
to enjoy facilities for study which are not granted to all ; and for 
this very reason they are the class from which a University may 
hope to collect the most capable minds for the advancement of 
science in the days to come. Whatever else it does or leaves un¬ 
done, no University can afford to neglect the training of those 
students from whom the greatest results are to be looked for. Leas 
favoured youths may well be cared for at the same time, but not 
under conditions which would displace the strongest and most pro¬ 
mising; and, therefore, not as the staple of the body of resident 
undergraduates. 

In conclusion, J may add—though it can scarcely be necessary— 
that in what I have said I have spoken for myself alone, and not in 
any sense as a member of the late Commission. In the face of the 
pessimist views which have been so freely circulated, it seemed desir¬ 
able that the facts on which the future of Cambridge depends should 
be put before the world a little more carefully than they have been by 
some critics of the recent statutes, and this I have endeavoured to do. 
Whether my inferences from these facts are sound or not is a matter 
of much less importance. 


G. W. Hemming. 




THE SUBJECTIVE DIFFICULTIES TN 
RELIGION ; 

Or, Does Unbelief come chiefly from something- in Religion 

OR IN OURSELVES ? 1 

In these later days we hear much about the difficulties Connected 
with Christianity, and even with Theism itself, of which Christianity 
is daily more and more found to be the sole effectual shield. Those 
who dwell upon them, whether with a morbid satisfaction or a needless 
alarm, would do well to reflect on a remark of Cardinal Newman’s, 
to this effect, viz. that a hundred difficulties need not produce a 
single doubt. Nature is full of difficulties, and most men, except 
those who would stumble at a straw, know how to pursue their way 
notwithstanding. We have heard of f an apology for the Bible; ’ but 
Nature makes no apology. She says, ‘Learn of me, and you shall 
have bread; ignore me, and you shall starve.* There are subjects 
higher than Nature, the very greatness of which would make a true 
intelligence anticipate that with them many difficulties must be 
intertwined; while the thoughtless alone could have expected, or 
even desired, the absence of such. A superficial age fancies that the 
wonderful is the incredible, or that the great ideas which for ages have 
awed or charmed mankind can be pushed aside by 4 points ’ cleverly 
manipulated, or by a 4 rough and ready * cross-questioning, impertinent 
if directed against an ancient philosophy, and one which apparently 
assumes that the religion it interrogates is a ‘ character well known 
to the police.* It is after a different fashion that the difficulties 
found or fancied in serious matters of belief have to be dealt with. 
They imply defect, doubtless; but there remains the question whether 
that defect exists in the creed, or in the intelligence challenged by 
that creed. It is certain that the first teachers of that creed ac¬ 
knowledged the difficulties connected with belief, for they went further 
and affirmed that it is impossible for the merely natural man, with¬ 
out divine aid, to accept, or, at least, ‘ spiritually to disoern,’ truths 

1 The following remarks, as they reply to but popular objections, do not profess 
scientific exactitude of expression. I trust that there is nothing m their tone to give 
offence. It would be an insincerity to vindicate the cause of religious faith in the 
language natural when one is only putting forth theoretic views. 

Vol. XIII.—No. 75. 3 K 
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divine. It is equally certain* on the other hand* that they regarded 
those difficulties as arising both from the blameless limitations of 
min’s intellect, and also* too frequently* from a defective moral condi¬ 
tion ; for they asserted that there is such a thing as * an evil heart of 
unbelief; ’ that it is with the heart man believes; that the believing 
heart is under the influence of a grace descending fronf Him who is 
the Supreme Truth—a grace that belongs especially to the humble and 
the purd, that may be intercepted by even a single serious and un¬ 
repented sin, and that may, after having been possessed, be forfeited 
when trifled with or abused. 

But this is not all. They affirmed not only that faith—a faith 
not superseding reason but strengthening ’ and directing it—was 
possible to man, and was his deepest necessity, but much more, viz. 
that it was his great initiatory spiritual gift. As the optic nerve 
expands into the retina, so faith was regarded as the nearer and 
rudimental part, exercised on earth, of a power destined to be developed 
after a glorified fashion in heaven, there passing into Beatific Vision. 
Such a power could neither have been regarded as a thing inconsider¬ 
able, nor as one but accidentally connected with man’s appreciation 
of Truth Revealed. It is a thing dishonestly unreasonable, while deal¬ 
ing with revelation to ignore the hypothesis on which it rests. On 
that hypothesis faith is a transcendent spiritual power crowning our 
intellectual being, as our intellect crowns our animal being; and 
where it has its perfect work, religion shows itself so plainly to reason 
enlightened and emancipated that not to believe seems a thing self- 
willed and unreasonable. Such a claim was a strong one, doubtless ; 
but its ‘ right divine ’ was attested by its victory. The Faith con¬ 
quered the world; and the world, thus conquered, bore the yoke of 
truth as lightly as a garland. A civilisation such as the old empires, 
which had degraded the moral more than they exalted the political 
status of man, never dreamed of, planted pure feet on the earth, and 
placed it in connection with higher worlds. Divine truth seemed to 
have become part of man’s natural heritage, and 6 arts unknown be¬ 
fore ’ passed centuries in singing its praise and picturing its calendars. 

For ages, though heresies sprang up, as had been predicted, 
respecting the definitions of truth, yet doubt as to the divine claims 
of religion, both natural and revealed, would have been regarded 
as a pitiable blindness. Men lived in the midst of a great light, its 
own sufficing evidence; and to turn from it would then have appeared 
a thing as witless as we should now regard the repudiation of induc¬ 
tive science with all its splendid results. But this could not last for 
ever. It was forbidden by the very greatness of a religion which, 
while ruling man, had remembered that he who rules should be as he 
who serves, and, while directing, had also liberated the faculties of 
man, and thus consciously prepared for truth a militant condition, 
and a series of trials different from those of the early persecutions but 
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not less severe. Religion, apart from the special blessings she had 
conferred, had also, with an ungrudging wisdom, preserved and trans¬ 
mitted gifts which, though immeasurably humbler, were yet a part of 
man’s inheritance, viz. the ancient languages, with their noblest intel¬ 
lectual monuments. The highest inspirations of classic genius were by 
her exalted to an office of which they^ had not dreamed. Her school¬ 
men completed what the Fathers had begun. Aristotle conversed 
with St. Thomas Aquinas, and Virgil passed the golden branch <m 
to Dante’s hand. Had such bequests never come to be abused, the 
Christian estimate of fallen human nature would have been proved a 
fallacious one. It was certain from the first that the arts of the 
early world, the 5 Juventas Mundi,’ though grafted on the Christian 
stock, would endeavour once more to ( wanton in youthful prime,’ and 
on a pagan soil. The same thing was certain as regards the early 
dialectic science. The little bird was sure, when the eagle on whose 
back it had mounted had reached her utmost elevation, to take its 
little flight and twitter a span or two higher. 

Another nurseling of authentic religion was no less likely to turn 
against her after a time, and for a time—that is, material science, or 
rather the rash award of those who occasionally profess to speak in her 
name. The connection between Faith and Science is not the less 
certain because indirect; truth is akin to truth, .though they have 
their 6 family quarrels ; ’ and the most spiritual of religions has proved 
far more auspicious to the knowledge of material things than any of 
those pagan religions which, while preserving many truths derived 
from patriarchal times and the primeval revelation, grew corrupted 
through material instincts. Unlike them, Christianity sustained the 
original doctrine of a Creator. The visible universe was proclaimed 
not to have existed eternally. It was not an emanation from the 
Divine, nor the Protean clothing of elemental divinities. It was a 
creation, and the creation of One whose action was ever orderly, and 
who was known to man as the Supreme Law-giver. A Christian 
intelligence could hardly doubt that God’s material universe must so 
far resemble His moral universe as to be grounded upon laws, the 
general permanence of which was attested, not contested, by the occa¬ 
sional occurrence of miracles vouchsafed only when required by His 
Creation’s moral ends* The Christian instinct believed also that God, 
who rewards the strenuous use of His gifts, not the hiding away of 
them in a napkin, had included in the heritage of man that know¬ 
ledge of the material creation which, in whatever degree it tody 
enlarges his intellect, must increase his appreciation of the Creator’s 
greatness, and of the creature’s comparative insignificance* Rut here 
again, on the Christian hypothesis, the littleness of pride was sure 
at times to abuse the gift. The greatest men of science have asserted 
as strongly as the theologians that humility is tile precondition of 
knowledgebut the smaller men among their followers have often been 

3i2 
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th$ hMmy and as Diogenes ‘ trampled on the pride of Pla to with a 
greater pride,’ so they have now and then surpassed the superstitious 
credulity of a beggar-woman by the scientific credulity with which 
they have resounded, as if it had been a demonstrated certainty, 
the latest theory of some scientific improvisator©. These nimble 
spirits assure the theologian disposed to stand by the ordinary 
interpretation of a text, until it has been proved that the less 
obvious one is yet the right one, that the inspired record has been 
confuted by science, and they affirm this without waiting to learn 
from Theology what is, or is not, included in the term ‘ inspiration,’ 
or from Science what is her final utterance on newly discovered 
facts. The ‘ border warfare * on the limit ground of religion and 
science may last long, but it is certain to end in a deeper appreciation 
of that Divine Truth with which scientific truth can never he at war 
while scientific error may be, though only for a time. But our theme 
is a different one; we are concerned with the subjective difficulties 
men make for themselves, not the objective difficulties they find. 

They are numerous, and they are clamorous. To many thinkers, 
as to many statesmen, religion has changed into the ‘Religious 
Difficulty.’ It has become a controversy. And here it must be re¬ 
marked that the conditions of controversy, however inevitable, are 
by necessity less favourable to the elucidation of truth on the subject 
of religion than on subjects of less moment and less dignity. The ob¬ 
jector is free to put forward the whole of what he deems his case; the 
defender of religion, while replying tp objections, has often to leave un¬ 
noticed the larger part of what he knows to be deepest and highest in 
the truth he defends, lest he should seem either to preach where he should 
argue, or, in arguing, to assume what, however certain, his adversary is 
not yet logically bound to concede. The laws of discussion compel him 
also to address almost exclusively the logical faculty in his opponent ; 
yet he knows that the office of logic, in such subject-matter of 
thought, though a high, is a subordinate one—rather that of detect¬ 
ing sophisms and methodising inquiry than that of demonstrating 
truths—and consequently, that when, he has confuted his opponent’s 
errors logically, he has not necessarily a claim on his full assent, though, 
in proportion as that opponent has a candid temper and a philosophic 
mind, the ‘ sensation of positiveness ’ which is sometimes strongest 
where faith is weakest may have undergone diminution, and he may 
have learned an excellent lesson, viz. to be sceptical as to aoepticienu 
The logical faculty is but a part of man’s understanding, which is but 
a part of his intellect, itself a part only of his total being; notwith¬ 
standing, it is to this logical faculty that controversy mainly ad¬ 
dresses itself; while, on the other hand, it is the total being of man, 
intellectual, moral ,%nd spiritual, not a fragment of his mind, that 
receives the sacred challenge of Divine Truth. Intuitive reason sits 
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in a higher court than the 6 faculty judging according to sense,’ and 
pronounces with certainty—‘ securus matters of which 

the inferior faculty takes a limited cognisances dealing in fact but 
with their superficial phenomena. It would be absurd if in studying 
geometry a student were to demand mathematical demonstration on 
condition of •confining himself to diagram and compass, and of dis¬ 
carding the intuitive part of man’s intellect, acknowledging none of 
those axioms and postulates which admit of no argument, because 
they underlie all demonstration, and are certain without it. Equally 
unphilosophical must it be to exclude the intuitive when grappling 
with the problem of a God. Yet this is, in a great part, required in 
argumentative discussion by the essential, nature of controversy. The 
highest truth in matters theological belongs to a region above the 
polemical, as Theology has ever been the first to confess* This 
may also be said of scientific truth; but in another important 
respect these two orders of truth materially differ. If the in¬ 
tuitions of geometry do not admit of argument, neither do they re¬ 
quire it, for they address the reason alone. But the intuitive element 
in religion belongs both to man’s reason and also to that moral mind 
which includes the co-operation of the Will. To demand therefore, as 
controversy does, not only such a demonstration of religion as yields 
certainty to reason at once moral and speculative, and brings peace to 
‘men of good will,’ but one that forcibly excludes all alternative 
* views ’ open to man’s free-will and insurgent fancy—this is, in a great 
part, surreptitiously to remove the theme of discussion from its 
higher grounds of thought and place it on lower grounds. The 
unbelievers say, sometimes perhaps unconsciously, of the believers, 

6 Their gods are gods of the hill country, but our gods are gods of 
the plain; ’ they demand battle on the lower level; and in accepting 
their challenge the defenders of religion fight at disadvantage. All 
admit that it would be unfair to demand an exclusively logical de¬ 
monstration as to the existence of Conscience, i.e, one forbidding all 
appeal to interior emotion, since conscience is, ex hypotlmi , a moral 
power, addressing our whole moral nature with all its aspirations 
and sympathies, its hopes*and fears, though it is by no means con¬ 
fined to the region of sentiment, and does not reject the witness 
derived from experience and expediency. It cannot surely be less 
unjust to deal after this narrow and arbitrary fashion with religion, 
which ever proclaims that, although in its relations with man’s reason 
it invariably respects the rules of logic, so far as they admit of ajuSt 
application, its empire is coextensive with, and its demonstration 
addressed to, the total nature of man. 

Let us take another illustration. The material beauty of the 
earth, apart from all utilitarian considerations, witnesses to its 
Creator, because it reveals that law of loveliness to which He lias sub¬ 
jected creation. But beauty is discerned through the imagination; 
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aa$ thus a faculty which in its perversions is often signally opposed 
l0;jp^igion, has, notwithstanding, a grave office in attestation of her 
c lai ms. Again, unhelped by the affections, it would be impossible to 
grasp the ideas of honour or patriotism. How much higher, then, 
must not be the place in connection with religion assigned to the 
.affections of man! Apart from their insight even tyuman things 
cannot be understood. The nobler a character is, the less can it be 
interpreted by a coldly critical observation. 

You must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.* 

A great poet describes a beautiful character as 4 one that never 
can be wholly known,* and the loftiest have often been those most 
subject to misinterpretation. How quickly the eye of love detects 
the need that cannot be expressed I How often sympathy thus does 
what genius without it could never do! Still more powerful than 
either the imagination or the affections is the moral being of man 
in sharpening that eye which deals with what is super-sensuous. Long 
before those memorable words had been uttered, ‘ If any man will do 
God's will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God,’ the 
best pagan teachers had proclaimed loudly that it was to the pure 
heart and the righteous life that the vision of Truth was accorded. 
It is easy to suggest that such assertions respecting those indirect 
but vital relations which subsist between man's intellect and his 
imagination, affections, and moral instincts, are but an attempt on 
the part of religious apologists to elude the tests'of philosophy. The 
converse is the truth. The assertion is the assertion of philosophy. 
Nay, and this is remarkable, such a statement may be advanced even 
respecting man's appreciation of mere material nature, and will then 
be unchallenged by those who forget how much more eminently it 
must apply to that which lies beyond nature. Mr. Carlyle maintains, 
with no less truth than eloquence, that nature has. no meaning to the 
mere physical or the mere intellectual observer. He writes thus:— 

Without hands a man might have feet, and could still walk: hut, consider it— 
without morality intellect were impossible for him : a thoroughly immoral man 
could not know anything at all ! To know a thing, what we call knowing, a man 
must first love the thing, sympathise with it: that is, be virtuously related with it. 
If he have not the justice to put down his own selfishness at every turn, the courage 
to stand by the dangerous-true at every turn, how shall he know P His virtues, all 
of them, lie recorded in his knowledge. Nature , with her truth, remain* to the bad, 
to the selfish, and the pusillanimous, for ever a sealed book: what such can know 
of Nature is mean, superficial, email; for the usee of the day merely. But does 
hot the very fox know something of Nature P Exactly so: it knows where the 
geese lodge.* 

If Nature requires for her right interpretation the service of ‘ all * 
a man's virtues, the supernatural may certainly claim, as it has ever 
’Wordsworth. * Carlyle’s Nero-Worship, p. 99. 
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done, that of humiUty. It must require, however, many others also— 
the ‘ single eye’ of the Gospel, for divine truth comes home at once 
to the simple, hut has no meaning for the so^histijeatod nature ; zeal 
-and perseverance, for the search is often arduous $ purity* for it is the 
‘clean of heart ’ that ‘ see; God; ’ reverence, or else the inquirer will 
overrun an 4 trample down truth in his quest after knowledge. Above 
all it requires a devout heart; for as a heart seduced from the right 
leads the intellect into error, so a heart faithful to the jrfght leads it 
to truth. Men sometimes imagine that such statements apply only 
to revealed religion. They are true not less in relation to Theism* 
To suppose that this principle applies to human knowledge on all 
moral subjects, and even on the highest and fairest material subjects, 
and yet that when cited in connection with man’s appreciation of 
religion, whether natural or revealed, it is but a pretence and a pre¬ 
text, this is to declaim, not to reason. 

It is the whole vast and manifold being of man—his-mind and 
his heart, his conscience and his practical judgment, his soul and his 
spirit—that Divine Truth challenges. The sceptic, when proud of his 
scepticism, insists upon the mighty and manifold problem being pre¬ 
sented to his logical faculty alone, and wonders why he can make so 
little of it. In place of dilating his being to embrace the largest of 
truths, he contracts it to a lance’s point, and pushes it forth in 
oppugnancy. He does not perceive that this mental attitude is one 
that violates not merely the philosophic conditions under which alone 
the knowledge he seeks could be his, but also those under which only it 
professes to be cognisable. He makes this demand because he insists 
on gaining his knowledge of things divine in no degree by way of 
gift, but exclusively as his own discovery : that is, not as religion but 
as science. He assumes that because religion, like nature, has its 
science, it therefore is science, and is nothing more. As well might 
he assume that nature is nothing more than natural philosophy. 
If he came forth to the threshold of his house, he would be bathed 
in the sunbeams. He has another way of ascertaining whether a 
Bun exists. He retires to the smallest and darkest chamber in Ms 
house, closes the shutter, and peers through a chink. 

The indevout inquirer too often forgets also that even if it were to 
a single intellectual faculty that divine truth presents itself, still the 
aspect which it wears when seen would depend largely upon the per¬ 
cipient himself. Without any fault in itself it might to him appear 
either repulsive or uninteresting. The scientific plate from which 
the ordinary eye turns vyith dislike is to the eye of the scientist 
beautiful. This is because his point of view is that of science. Now, 
a man’s point of view, when he contemplates the gripat religions 
problem, is predetermined by a11 the antecedents of his life, by all 
its accidents, and much more by all its acts, evil or good, remembered 
or forgotten. To the mind of man in all the best ages religion has 
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been a matter of piercing significance. To that of some particular 
individual it may present but a blank or a distortion. That the fault 
belongs to religion is his assumption only. Me is therefore bound 
in reason to distrust that assumption. In another matter also the 
over-hasty inquirer is apt to run too fast to a conclusion. ‘ The 
truth at least of natural religion is a thing .in itself discoverable, as 
believers affirm,’ he says; 4 therefore, if they speak the truth, I should 
have succeeded long since in discovering it.’ But what is in its 
nature discoverable is not certain to be discovered by each man, and 
under all circumstances. The law of gravitation is discoverable: 
even the peasant may be acquainted with it, not indeed by discovery, 
but by a thoroughly reasonable deference to the consentient testi¬ 
mony of philosophers. A man of education and ability may refuse 
such deference, and he may also wholly fail, from a hundred causes, 
in his attempts to ascertain, by his own efforts alone, whether the 
calculations through which that law is known are correct. How 
much more may he not fail to discover for himself those divine truths 
which, when received as a part of his heritage, he despised! A great 
philosophical writer has borne witness on this subject. Coleridge thus 
sets forth the results of his long and profound meditations:— 

I became convinced that religion, as both the corner-stone and the key-stone of 
morality, must have a moral origin; so far at least that the evidence of its doctrines 
could not, like the truths of abstract science, he wholly independent of the will. 
It were therefore to he expected that its fundamental truth (he speaks of Theism) 
would he such as might be denied, though only by the fool, and even by the fool 
from the madness of the heart alone! . . . The understanding meantime suggests, 
the analogy of experience facilitates the belief. Nature excites and recalls it as by 
a perpetual revelation. Our feelings almost necessitate it; and the law of conscience 
peremptorily commands it. The arguments that at all apply to it are in its favour ; 
and there is nothing against it hut its own sublimity. It could not be intellectually 
more evident without becoming morally less effective; without counteracting its 
own end by sacrificing the life of Faith to the cold mechanism of a worthless, 
because compulsory, assent. 4 

If Coleridge believed that Theism did not admit of a strict 
demonstration through that ‘sciential reason the objects of which 
are purely theoretical ,’ apart from the inquirer’s ‘ good will,’ and in 
spite of his hostile temper, this was, in his estimate, but because 
religion stands above such demonstrations. ‘ I believe,’ he says, 4 the 
notion of God is essential to the human mind; that it is called 
forth into distinct consciousness principally by the conscience, and 
auxiliarily by the manifest adaptation of means to ends in the out¬ 
ward creation.’ 5 

By some this will be stigmatised as ‘mysticism.’ Why should 
men feel aggrieved by all that constitutes the greatness of humanity ? 
Those who object to mysteries in religion, whether natural or revealed, 

4 BiograpMa ZUeraria, part if. p. 308. 

. * Literary Remain*, vol. i. pp. 890-91, 
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object to religion’s belonging to the infinite, or else to man’s 
being permitted to have any dealings with the infinite. The finite 
intelligence is of course not able t o comprehend in its fulness the 
infinite. Is it, then, an injury to man that he is raised high enough 
to apprehend, at least in a fragmentary way, such portions of it as are 
nearest tovhim and most needful ? If such knowledge sometimes 
strikes upon difficulties, is that strange ? Where the finite and the 
infinite intersect there must needs be apparent contradictions—that is, 
there must be truths so large that, as Coleridge remarks, to our petty 
intelligence they can only express themselves approximately and in the 
form of converse statements mutually supplemental, notwithstanding 
what at first sight seems mutual opposition. What mysteries prove is 
that man’s mind has, by God’s aid, reached its highest, and that God 
is higher still. The philosopher who thinks that to him there should 
be no mysteries does not think that there should be none to the peasant. 
Yet the intellectual difference between man and man must be small 
compared with that between man and God. 

Those who demand definitions on all occasions, after that * stand 
and deliver ’ fashion more common among peremptory than profound 
thinkers, forget that it is more often through careful description than 
through definition that the most vital, and also the most practical, 
part of our knowledge reaches us. If our knowledge of things divine 
remained, even when at its highest, restricted within the limit of 
exact definitions, a new charge would be brought against it, viz. that 
it was not a divine truth revealed to us, so far as our smallness can 
receive it, but merely one of the petty systems shaped by the human 
understanding—its creation at once and its plaything. Were it indeed 
no more than this it would include nothing that defies an exhaustive 
analysis. It is a special 4 note ’ of divine truth, that although, when 
presented to man, it does not contradict the higher reason, yet it 
transcends that mechanical faculty which exults only in the work of 
its own hands. Religion is given to us as our help, not our boast. 
It can lift us, but we cannot bring it down. It is a truth immeasur¬ 
ably above us, with which we are allowed to have relations :—we cannot 
therefore inspect it as if it were a map outspread beneath us. 
We are surely little tempted to complain merely because We 
are allowed glimpses of more than we can measure, and not per¬ 
mitted to see, as a whole, a truth which professes to show us but its 
utmost parts, those immediately needful for us. Such complaints 
do not proceed from reason, which, just because it expects proportion 
in all things, does not expect authentic religion to be without diffi¬ 
culties to a finite intelligence. They proceed .rather from petty 
conceptions of things the largest man deals with. 

It is the lawless in man, not the clearsighted, which revolts from 
mystery. Mystery implies obedience in the form of docility. Such 
is the first moral habitude which authentic religion might have been 
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expected to demand. It is the claim which nature makes. Bo far as 
our mutural life is cast in a divine mould, as distinguished from that 
portion of it which is artificial and conventional, it makes upon us, 
in its initiatory stages, the same demand made by religion. It is 
through a sympathetic and joyous docility that we learn to walk, to 
speak, to exercise and direct our first affections, to reach out to the 
rudiments of all wisdom. The process is one from faith to know¬ 
ledge. It is but mechanical and technical knowledge that is won 
on other conditions. Sciolists quarrel with religion for being in analogy 
with nature, and for eternalising the youth of our heart. This is a 
temper the more childish the less it is childlike—one that reaches 
decrepitude before it reaches intellectual manhood; one that never 
attains that heroic strength which copes resolutely with the great acts 
and sufferings of life and death. 

Reason knows that man becomes dwarfed the moment he loses 
hold of God, and that the bond between him and God—religion— 
ceases to be religion if it discards its sovereign attributes. If it 
declines from doctrinal truth and becomes but literature or art, it 
can do nothing more for man. It can serve him only on condition 
of ruling him; and it can rule him only through the ‘obedience of 
faith,’ which accepts mysteries because, though it sees, it yet knows 
that in the present preparatory stage of man’s existence, it has to see 
4 as through a glass darkly.’ Reason perceives that it must be the 
function of religion to challenge what is deepest in man at once with 
a potent voice, and a gentle one, thus eliciting a belief which 
would be barren if it did not blend with and work through love. 
Reason sees that if religion included no mystery it would inspire 
no reverence; that in the absence of reverence all its divine truths 
would for us become shrivelled up into withered forms and polemical 
disputations ; that pride would be inflamed, the heart hardened, and 
a wider gulf than nature’s set between God and man. Reason acknow¬ 
ledges that it is worthy of God that, in His dealings with man, 
whethef through natural religion or revelation. He should both show 
Himself and shroud Himself—disclose Himself to men of good will, 
who can walk humbly and bravely in His light, and veil Himself from 
those to whom the revelation abused would prove but a woe. God 
shows Himself, and He shrouds Himself, alike in His Word and in 
His works. 6 The heavens are His garment; ’ and it is the dffice of 
a garment both to indicate and to conceal what it invests. 

Reason knows her own limits. When the subject-matter lies 
wholly within those limits, as in science, truth is proved by reason ; 
in matters capable of man’s apprehension in part, and yet partially 
beyond those limits, it is proved to reason. In the former case reason 
assorts; in the latter she confesses: in the former case she judges 
alone ; in the latter she sits among assessors. When reaching her 
conclusions on revealed religion, she listens without jealousy to the 
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whisper of faith, remembering that, of all Clod’s creatures on earth, 
one alone is capable ofreceiving a challenge so high—His reasonable 
creature, man. When forming her judgment on the great Theistic 
problem, reason does not decline as irrelevant the witness of con- 
' science. She knows that while conscience affirms a law, and therefore 
a law-giv^f, it is yet so far from asserting its own divine sufficiency 
that it acknowledges it cannot give man strength faithfully to obey 
that law. It calls itself but a voice—a voice crying in a wilderness; 
and its power and its weakness alike point to One greater than itself. 
Reason knows that it is but declamation to set up morality in place 
of religion. Gratitude, loyalty, honour, prudence, benevolence, the 
sympathies alike and the aspirations of humanity, all these have a 
place in morality; and, like conscience, they declare that they 
possess interests in the question whether man haB a Creator and a 
Judge. If he has, then man’s moral duties must be all of them duties 
to Him. It is not reason that refuses to take counsel with such advisers. 
While bowing to faith in what is beyond her ken, but yet congruous 
with all her holiest instincts, reason offers up her 6 reasonable sacrifice,’ 
and receives her reward. It is this—that she is herself received as a 
subject and citizen into the luminous and measureless kingdom of 
Theism; all the verities of that kingdom, the existence of God, His 
unity, wisdom, love, justice. His providence, omnipresence, and omni¬ 
potence, all His attributes, as numerous as the faculties of all creatures 
capable of knowing Him, becoming thenceforth a portion of her heri¬ 
tage, and having their place in her teaching. Theism having become 
practical-— i.e. devotional—the true Theist learns that, from the first, 
Christianity was implied in it; and that the doctrine of a Providence 
pointed to that of the Incarnation. 

Reason detects at once the unreasonableness of the charges most 
commonly brought against faith. She sees nothing unreasonable in the 
belief that an endowment or power should exist, as distinct from the 
mathematical faculty as the latter is from the experimental, one able, 
not when obliterating the inferior faculties, but when supplementing 
and raising them, to elicit a new and spiritual ‘discernment,’ a power 
august and helpful to man when meditating on supernatural things 
and eternal interests. The denial of this faculty on grounds purely 
a priori, ot from prejudice, is among the paradoxical notes of a time 
when many proclaim, on the flimsiest evidence, the existence of 
faculties by which we can recognise remote material objects without 
aid from the senses, or converse with departed souls who revisit earth 
to play tricks under tables. For some persons the supenrntnmX retains 
its charm, provided it can be dissociated from the glory of God or the 
good of man. 

Reason has no sympathy , with a common allegation alarming to 
men at once proud and easily frightened—vix. that faith means 
belief on compulsion. A man may profess, but obviously cannot 
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exercise faith on compulsion ; and, if lie simulates it, religion inex¬ 
orably esteems him but as one who adds hypocrisy to unbelief. To 
exercise faith is to believe Divine truth not only with as great a 
freedom as reason uses in other matters, but with freedom of a more 
absolute order. When reason believes, on the testimony of sense, in 
the material objects around us, the mind is chiefly passivepand exer¬ 
cises little more freedom than a mirror that reflects them. When a 
finer faculty deals with a geometric problem, the intellect is, no 
doubt, active; but, if it discerns the truth at all, it does so by intuition, 
and must needs accept it. In neither of these cases is there either 
merit or demerit, for whether the truth be discerned or remains undis¬ 
cerned, the confession or denial of it is alike involuntary. But when 
man believes divine truth, on divine faith, he believes voluntarily 
as well as reasonably, and therefore meritoriously. It is the special 
dignity of (rod’s rational creature that that union with his Creator for 
which he was made is effected neither passively on his part, nor involun¬ 
tarily, but through a personal co-operation with grace, which, though 
a humble, is also the highest exercise of his most (xod-like power— 
free will. In mere intellect there is often, as in the animal part of 
our being, something that resembles mechanism—witness our in¬ 
voluntary ‘association of ideas.’ In our ordinary and worldly life 
there is also an element of bondage, for we act, though only within 
certain limits, under the suasion of downward-tending inclinations, 
and with a preference determined in part by the balance of earthly 
interests. But soul remains free; and the will, the spiritual within 
us, when it is a ‘good will’ becomes the highest expression of our 
freedom, lifting the reason into its loftiest sphere, and delivering the 
heart from the thraldom of inferior motives. The obedience of this 
nobler will to grace is the ‘ fiat ’ which unites man with <3rod; and 
faith, the light of the soul, is the child of that union. The Creator’s 
primal ‘Fiat lux’ was an act of supreme authority; the creature’s 
‘ Fiat voluntas tua’ is anact of humility, and irradiates the world within. 

Faith, so far from being belief on compulsion, is, in the highest 
sense, the spirit’s act, and an eminently reasonable act, though 
also more than reasonable. There is no difficulty in recognising 
this truth except to those who have been entangled by sophisms, and 
cannot discern what is divinely simple. The unbeliever unconsciously 
assumes that the frank acceptance of a creed is much the same sort 
of thing whether that creed be true or false. He thus implicitly 
implies that truth does not exist; for if it exists it must wield a 
moral power. Religion affirms the contrary—viz. that objective truth 
does exist, and that God's reasonable creature was created in a dignity 
so high, and after his fall renewed by a grace so admirable, that his 
well-being consists in communion with Truth, whose claim he has 
been made capable of recognising :—‘ Deus, qui human® substantiae 
dignitatem mirabiliter condidisti, et mirabilius reformasti.’ The 
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creature challenged by the Truth is also a creature formed ‘in the 
image of God; * and to that challenge he responds,* This is flesh of my 
flesh and bone of my bone/ Enough has come to him in the way of 
- evidence, not of course to make any creed, but fco make a true creed, 
credible:—belief is consequently reasonable; but the mind is not 
therefore •compelled to believe: a moral motive is presented to a 
man ‘of good will/ and faith, which is morally bound to crown 
reason, supervenes upon it because the will is in vital sympathy with 
the true and is not held back by ‘ invincible * hindrances. It is plainly 
illogical to say that this, religion’s statement respecting the nature 
and genesis of faith, is unsound, merely because creeds that mix error 
with truth are sometimes accepted. Such creeds are accepted* not 
by divine faith, but, at best, by mere human faith; and creeds wholly 
corrupt are accepted by that blind credulity which ‘believes a lie.’ 
True Faith is not the less true because it is imitated by false faith, 
just as Virtue is not rendered null because hypocrisy is common. 
The perfect freedom of divine faith is a fundamental hypothesis of 
theology; faith would otherwise lose all that nobility which authentic 
religion has ever claimed for it; while unbelief would involve no more 
responsibility than erroneous judgments on scientific or historical 
subjects. A man may esteem Caesar a bad general, and yet be only 
mistaken; but if he repudiates the laws of conscience, he is acknow¬ 
ledged by all grave reasoners to stand guilty unless he has the excuse 
of an ignorance not connected with the will. If moral faith be thus 
a duty, and yet be free, why should religious faith be branded as 
compulsory merely because it too is a duty ? 

Reason does not sanction another charge brought against religion, 
—viz. that it is all * bribery and corruption,’ and that its votaries 
believe only to gain enjoyment, or shun suffering, in a future life. 
This is at best a misconception, and sometimes not without a touch 
of the spiteful. Religion does not reserve her rewards for the next 
world exclusively; or, rather, those who dwell in the temporal world 
dwell also in the eternal, eternity not being a prolongation of time, 
but a vaster sphere clasping a smaller one, and reaching with its 
penetrating influences to beings enclosed at once within both. It is 
a commonplace of theology that the Christian seeks the Cross, and com¬ 
monly finds it, while yet the consolations of religion not only exist for 
those who dwell upon earth, but are granted in their higher degree*'to 
those who have most of suffering. Moreover, the desire of heaven is 
not a form of selfishness. On the contrary, it is the only effectual 
cure for selfishness. The selfish man makes himself the centre of his 
universe, loving little besides, except so far as the love of others can 
minister to self-love: but heaven is not an improved earth for specious 
basen ess; it is the ‘ Beatific Vision ’ which draws the beholder into itself 
renewing the creature after the divine iinage, while it also makes Mm 
realise that merely relative and dependent character which belongs 
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to al'eidsietiod. In that Vision self-love’ k lost, vrhile 
true ^|ibkdiMility, far from biing even merged, is developed! to 
the utmost* The desire of heaven, that is the love of God and 
the belief that the highest good must consist in the contemplation and 
fruition of the Uncreated Good, is not founded on any calculation 
of interests, but is a primary spiritual instiact* The converse fear is 
also a primary instinct of our spiritual being, and one of whidh the 
animal nature seems incapable. It is the fear of an eternal exile from 
the supreme Good and the supreme Love—an exile self-inflicted by an 
eternal hate. If it be objected that the promised reward of righteous¬ 
ness, whether in the present or a future life, destroys the disinterest¬ 
edness of religion, it may suffice to reply that the cavil might be 
raised equally against virtue, since c virtue is its own reward/ and 
against disinterestedness itself, since disinterestedness is man’s sole 
protection from many of his heaviest cares. Who would affirm that 
filial love means but the child’s selfish desire for parental protection, 
and thatparental love is but the parent’s intention to enj oy his children’s 
reverence, or their aid in his old age ? Fame and power are among 
the rewards of good actions done for man’s behoof; yet it is not true 
that those actions are done chiefly, or need be done at all, c for pay.’ 
Those who look only at the wrong side of the tapestry can see nothing 
save the stuck-out ends of threads; but they are not philosophers on 
that account. A world in which there existed no connection between 
happiness and excellence would he a world in which happiness must 
chiefly spring from, and gravitate towards, evil—a belief which would 
implicitly deny the existence of a Creator Himself at once all-blessed 
and all-good. The aspiration after a love for God wholly disinter¬ 
ested has seldom been expressed with such ardour as in the celebrated 
Hymn of St. Francis Xavier who, notwithstanding, believed the 
Saviour’s promise that the humblest good action shall 6 not lack its 
reward;’ and those who disclaim all religious fear, on the ground 
that ‘ perfect love casteth out fear,’ are claiming for themselves 
perfection—let us hope, without observing that they are doing so. 

Another popular charge against religion, while one that reason 
repudiates, is one that vanity and weakness are especially influenced 
by—viz. the charge that faith is feebleness. Reason perceives that if 
faith exists at all, it must, on the contrary, he a strenuous energy. To 
it belongs not only the gift of spiritual discernment, hut that of 
daring. It is the great spiritual venture, launching forth ‘inSearch 
of new worlds beyond the deep;’ ‘ Like virtue it is a Virile gift. 
One of the failings which chiefly produces lack of faith is lack of 
courage. Faith is a power; od as, in history, it has wrestled with all 
the powers of this world, so, in the history of a scml^ it wrestlCs with 
Powers Unseen. Man, even mbsequottt to the Fall^ k, r except where ; 
a second IfcR has drawn him down beneath ttta level^falfen nature, 
a religious being—one who has the strength that ehdurcB long kneel- 
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mg, as well as the fewer of fitting or lyingsfcill. He has a soul, as 
well as a mind and a body. Keligion is -a -strong soul’s commerce 
with God, as scientihc thought is the strong mind’s commerce with 
-philosophic truth, and fruitful labour is the strong hand’s commerce 
with nature. That sacred commerce belongs to the soulatonce 
through thS submission and the dauntless energy of &ith. The entire 
and final loss of that faith is to the soul what imbecility is to our 
mental, and torpor to our animal being; It is the barrenness of a 
soul that has not energy to bring forth truth. It is no error of 
strength : it is the restless feebleness either of the worlds premature 
senility, or of malady itself a temporary senility. < 

Whenever, yielding thus to spiritual weakness, man has relaxed 
his grasp upon truth once his, he has soon after been found running 
upon the downward trails of the old pagan philosophies—a circum¬ 
stance full of significance. The most irrational of these was the theory 
which accounted for the universe in its present form by a * fortuitous 
concurrence of atoms.’ Of course it Would be absurd to impute such 
a theory to those who believe in Evolution, for that theory admits 
that, outside what it accounts for, there remain three problems still 
unsolved—viz. the origin of the first matter, of life, and of law, 
including the laws connected with Evolution. To the theist these 
three problems are solved by that which 6 Evolution,’ if it does hot 
teach, yet does not deny—viz. the existence of a Divine Creator. 
Matter cannot be eternal; but Grod, if a man takes in the idea at all, 
cannot be thought of as other than eternal. He who is the Eternal 
Existence has created the first matter; He who has life in Himself 
has created life; and He who is the Supreme Lawgiver has subjected 
matter and life to the laws they obey. But all evolutionists are not 
tbeists; and the atheistic form of Evolution, abjuring the support 
which a philosophic evolution derives from Theism, involves in a mere 
pretentious form an absurdity quite as great as a fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms—viz. the dogma that a Matter self-subsisting, and quickened 
by a Life never imparted, obeys a Law never imposed upon it. 
Again, the most abject of the ancient philosophies Was the cynical, 
which selected the tub for its temple. But not less cynical is 
that modem materialism (Carlyle would have called it 6 hog-wash ’) 
which, disbelieving in the existence of soul, makes man a mere 
animal, and educes whatever he thinks or feels out of a perishable 
material organisation. If man were indeed but the most intellectual 
of animals, he would be the worst, since he would be the only animal 
that sins. Among the forms of modem cynicism may be classed that 
of ‘ Agnosticism,’ which does not deny that a -Gjod may exist, but 
affirms that, even on that supposition, man must remain ignorant of 
His existence, adding that knowledge on that subject, or the kindred 
subject of man’s immortality, is needless, such themes being amongst 
those respecting which a healthy mind will feel no distress. The 
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diseaaedlimb feels no distress when the period of mortification has set 
in, and that of dissolution is imminent; and yet mortification is not 
thought a healthy condition. The paganism of old times, till its 
season of mortification had arrived, would have despised a contented 
Agnosticism; for with the hopes and the yearnings derived from a 
belief in immortality was interwoven whatever was great £n the arts 
or acts of antiquity. The child is no agnostic; like the peasant 
he is ignorant of many things irrelevant; but he 4 delightedly believes* 
in things divine. 4 Agnostic ’ is a Greek word, signifying much the 
same as a time-honoured one derived from the Latin—viz. 4 Igno¬ 
ramus ; ’ and one hardly sees why the invention of this new term 
should be considered as so great a flight of modern philosophy. Con¬ 
temporaneously with these metaphysical systems there have too often 
been put forward ethical theories, which it would be unjust to charge 
upon any large school of thought, but which notwithstanding carry with 
them unequivocal warnings to several. They have vindicated suicide, 
infanticide, the putting to death of persons in hopeless disease, and 
much besides of a character worse still, which painfully recalls the lowest 
ages of paganism. The books propounding them have been publicly 
sold in the streets, and defended in the courts of justice. Surely a 
boastful age is not without cause for misgivings, and may one day 
find cause to be grateful for humiliations ! 

One would have thought that the primary mathematical truths 
at least must ever occupy an unassailable place; but those who are 
old-fashioned enough still to believe in the universal and absolute 
character of geometry are now named as the followers of a special 
‘ intuitional school * by persons who ascribe, astonishing as the 
statement may seem, our knowledge of abstract, as of physical 
science, to experience, not to reason, and who affirm that in other 
planets a larger experience may contradict the assertions which it 
makes in ours, such as that two and two must invariably amount to 
the same as three and one, and that the angles of a triangle must in 
every case be equal to two right angles! Once more, personal identity 
might be supposed proof against cavil ; but passages c may be found in 
recent books of high pretension, which mean—if they possess a 
coherent meaning—that man’s moral existence is but an on-flowing 
irresponsible stream of sensations, thoughts, and purposes, not ruled 
by any independent and personal will, but necessarily winding in the 
channel moulded for them by irresistible motive and external cir¬ 
cumstance. Scarcely less strange are the conclusions of a certain new 
philosophy which regards itself as the high-water mark of all philo¬ 
sophic systems. It informs us that it was but an extravagance of 
the human race, in its childhood, which made man turn his attention 
to things divine; that the same race, only a little wiser in its youth, 

• Several snob passages are quoted in a remarkable boob, Mr. Kirkman’e Philosophy 
without Atnmptior.t. 
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had then made a study of moral and metaphysical subjects; but 
that, mature at last, it has now discovered that the proper object of 
investigation and interest is material nature. Fraudulent nomen¬ 
clature is one of those fine arts in which false science, is an adept. 
It deserves a sterner censure than most errors, though one confined 
to those who invented it, and not extended to those who, themselves 
ensnared, use it unwittingly. It has its alluring side. It praises 
‘truth,’ but truth in its tongue means but a portion of what it 
means elsewhere, viz. truth discovered, revealed truth being 
remorselessly ignored. It praises the love of truth; but it loves 
truth so little that it prefers the Bearch after truth to the possession 
and use of truth, alleging often that the very claim to revealed truth 
is an unworthy one, because it implies a restriction on inquiry. It 
praises ‘ culture; ’ but the term, in its cant sense, excludes those 
thinkers of our time, though highest in art, science, and letters, who 
have remained believers in the Bible, and includes in its brevet pro¬ 
motion all who believe in the latest theory of Biblical criticism* It 
boasts its ‘ free-thought; ’ but the 6 thought ’ thus lauded is not 
deep; and the ‘freedom’ does not include a freedom from that 
presumption which most impedes sound thought, or even from 
that cowardice which trembles at the charge of ‘ obscurantism/ 
Fraudulent nomenclature has also its cautious side. Working its 
way through books and journals read by believers as well as by un¬ 
believers, it is skilful not to shock: besides its strong meat for men, 
it has milk for those who are still but babes in unbelief, draws dis¬ 
tinctions between atheism and ‘ dogmatic atheism,’ and asserts that 
to admit a God is not to admit a personal God, but only a Force 
that may exist impersonally, like the law of gravitation. Theists, 
of course, ascribe to God, but in a transcendent sense as well as 
degree, attributes such as love, wisdom, justice, holiness, power, which, 
in a sense and degree immeasurably lower, exist in man also, simply 
because man was made in God’s image :—the new nomenclature, 
inverting the truth, has the assurance to stigmatise such an ascrip¬ 
tion, in the absence of which the term God would represent no idea, 
and make no appeal either to the moral reason or the human heart, 
as man’s creation of a God after his own image, and nicknames it 
‘ anthropomorphism.’ The new philosophy last referred to has car¬ 
ried this new nomenclature to its utmost extreme. It does not deny 
a ‘ Grand Etre; ’ it only denies that he is God. The ‘ Grand Etxe’ 
is Humanity: the individuals of the human race perish and vanish, 
but Humanity remains: it is to be worshipped; and an elaborate 
system of rites and festivals has been instituted for that worship l 
This system is certainly original, for it combines atheism with idola¬ 
try, viz. worship, the highest it has to give, of that which is not 
God ; and it unites both with a practice as anomalous in the eye of 
reason as of faith, viz. the adoration of that which has no actual 
Vol. XIII.—No. 75. 3 L 
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existence, since, apart from the individuals it supposes to pass into 
nothingness, Humanity is but a collective name. 

A word on the ideal end of this philosophy. Assuming its even¬ 
tual prevalence and the success of its aims, man would have finally 
put aside all hope of attaining knowledge respecting things divine, and 
also all belief in the soul’s immortality. On the other hand, he would 
have perfected his knowledge of nature, and his mastery over the 
material universe. Let us assume also that he had banished diseases, 
improved civil government, and lengthened human life. What does 
the triumph amount to ? The narrowing of man’s being by the ex¬ 
tinction of its spiritual part and the enlarged possession of all those 
things which, apart from things spiritual, are nothings. The human 
affections, if we believed that the objects of them must moulder for 
ever in the dust, would either shrivel up like dead leaves, or survive 
but to mock us ; and we should envy the animal races among which 
they are, as for such they should be, evanescent; Unfountained 
from above, the higher moral virtues would decay for lack of a mean¬ 
ing ; and the imaginative arts would dwindle in sympathy with that 
decline. Our perfected knowledge of physical science, when nothing 
remained to be known, would waken neither our energies nor our 
admiration ; nay, possibly, when we had learned how to 4 put a girdle 
round the earth in forty minutes,’ our last discovery might be that 
our planet had shrunk to an asteroid and our palace to a prison. If 
a human aspiration remained, the victories of our material knowledge 
would but intensify our grief at the invincible barrier between us and 
all moral knowledge. Barbaric races live in a twilight region of 
intellect, clasped by a boundless horizon of twilight hope:— 4 per¬ 
fected ’ humanity would dwell in a blinding glare of knowledge 
respecting matters barren to the soul and to the heart, encompassed 
by the very blackness of darkness respecting all those which are 
precious to the spirit. The contrast would make the loss intole¬ 
rable. Man would walk upon an earth all ashes, and under a heaven 
all iron. The ideal of the Positivist philosophy would be the nearest 
realisation of that hell which Christian philosophy, by no means 
bound to interpret literally Biblical expressions one of which is 
obviously metaphorical, has found it difficult to define. And yet this 
vast despair would be but a misplaced, stunted, and vitiated fragment 
of the boundless Christian hope, which includes in its heaven, not 
lost in a Vision and Fruition mightier yet, the perfection of every 
knowledge, separated from the error mixed with earthly knowledge, 
and graduated aright amid the hierarchy of the knowledges; and 
includes not less the perfection of every high and pure affection, 
cleansed from mortal dross, separated from what was temporary in its 
purpose, and exalted, not lowered, by just subordination in the hier¬ 
archy of love. 

At a time when ‘Progress’ is the cry, and 6 We will charge you 
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with reaction’ is the threat, it may be well to remark that there is 
such a thing as progress neither upward nor onward* but downward, 
and such a thing as reaction in favour practically of ages both 
remoter and blinder than those condemned on the ground that they 
were 4 dark ages.’ In defence of such progress is raised another 
popular ciyV 6 Beware of tradition,’. 4 Beware of prepossessions.’ 
This is also a cry to which reason can give but a limited consent. 
Whatever knowledge has been attained, or will ever be attained, 
must needs be transmitted by parents to their children, and therefore 
must reach remote generations largely as a tradition, without on 
that account forfeiting the benefit of that evidence, whether external 
or internal, by which it is authenticated. Humanity itself is a tra¬ 
dition, and cannot separate itself from the conditions of an historical 
existence; and though philosophy, no less than reMgion, protests 
against 4 traditions of men} it condemns by that term only those 
local and partial traditions of the clique, the school, or the nation, 
which make null a larger truth at once attested by reason, and 
brought home by the universal consent of men, as part of the human 
heritage, to individual man, at a period when he is as yet too young 
adequately to test, though yet he feels, its reasonableness. Moral 
prepossessions we must have, because the best thoughts of the best 
ages, when sifted by time, mould our beings from the first, and 
because, if we had not moral prepossessions, we should have immoral. 
Should 4 Agnosticism ’ last long enough to become a tradition, the child 
born in that sect will start with prepossessions, such as that 4 truth ’ 
is what each of us troweth, or has discovered, and that 4 liberty ’ con¬ 
sists in our having always an undisputed choice between alternatives, 
not in our willingly and gladly, and by no means on compulsion, 
believing the true and doing the right. If we discarded 4 prepossessions,’ 
we should enter on the study of morals without the admission of any 
responsibility on our part, and to that of history without any prefer¬ 
ence for the just ruler above the tyrant. Man could never have 
made a beginning of natural philosophy if he had not come to it 
with that high prepossession, the idea of law ; and, as Bacon reminds 
us, the 4 prudens interrogatio ’ is necessary if we would elicit from 
nature more than the fool’s answer. If prepossessions are thus pre¬ 
conditions for natural and for moral philosophy, are they intrusive in 
religion ? 

As superficial is another allegation often made, viz. Religion but 
solves the riddles of existence by resolving them into another riddle 
as inexplicable. Were it true that it only resolved the many into 
one, it would so far have followed the aspiration of philosophy, which 
is to resolve phenomena into laws, and lawB into a single law, and 
which knows that the ultimate ground of all must remain inexpli¬ 
cable to science, since, if capable of being explained into aught beside, 
it would not be the ultimate. But this is the least part of the 

3 L 2 
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sophism* Religion does not substitute riddles for riddles. She an¬ 
swers a thousand painful riddles, each of them a Sphinx ready to 
devour us, by lifting them into a higher region; and aha resolves 
them, as has been well said by Auguste Nicolas, 7 into one sun-like 
mystery, which, if itself too bright to be scanned with undazzled eyes, 
yet irradiates the whole world besides. The ages andcnations bear 
witness to that mystery; it is the mystery of power and of healing, 
of life and of love. The knowledge of God ratifies conscience and 
enlightens it; consecrates reason while humbling it; sets the will 
free by teaching it to substitute for the thraldom of petty motives 
a glad submission to a holy law. It is the mother of progressive 
wisdom and of spiritual civilisation; it gives man the power to act 
righteously and to bear patiently; it changes an anarchy of warring 
passions into a royal commonwealth of graduated powers. For ages it 
has dried the eyes of the widow and guided the orphan’s feet. Yet 
these are but its lesser gifts, for its higher boast is that it creates an 
inner world of sanctity and peace, a ‘ hidden life ’ of the creature 
with the Creator, the pledge of a glorified life with Him. The spleen 
of an ungrateful and hasty time may fancy that it can sweep such 
gifts away; but a true philosophy will rebuke a revolt so self-destruc¬ 
tive and so dishonourable. Whatever the theorist may affirm or 
deny, Christianity professes to be essentially a life, the life of indi¬ 
vidual man, and of social man; and, despite the scandals produced 
by those who have but taken religion’s name in vain, human 
experience has attested her claim. We live in an experimental 
age: a sceptic would do well to become an experimentalist, and test 
religion by living it. Amid his inquiries he should include a careful 
one as to whether he has been a sincere and a reverent inquirer. 
We have been told, and not untruly, that ‘ honest doubt ’ has in it much 
of faith. But doubt is not honest when it is proud, when it is reckless, 
when it is as confident as if thoughtless negation were solid conviction, 
or as apathetic as if Divine truth would be less of a gain to man than 
the 6 struggles that elicit strength.’ It is in the light, not the dark¬ 
ness, that men struggle ; and it is the Christian life that claims the 
name of a warfare. The warrior must have solid ground beneath his feet. 

Alas! the defender of religion must ever end with a confession. 
If all those who believe had but been true to their trust, religion 
must in every age have shone abroad with a light that would long since 
and finally have conquered the world to itself. It is an eye keener than 
ours that sees how far each man has used his wealth of faith rightly, 
or come by his poverty honestly. If in many a case unbelief means 
a defective will,, in how many is it not the malady of a bewildered 
time! How many a one who is tossed from doubt to doubt may yet, 
in the depths of his being, resemble St. Augustine when he was 
drawing nigh to the truth, and knew it not 1 God alone knew that 

1 Etudes PhiloBophiqves, 
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in him the love of the good and of the true had never ceased, and 
that, however dry and barren might be the surface of his soul, there 
still remained, far down, the dews of past grace—and the tears of 
■Monica. Almost to the last in what strange confusions did not that 
great soul remain, reserved as it was for a career so arduous and an ex¬ 
piation so noBle, from the moment that peace of heart had fitted him 
for the militant life of the Christian, that the -darkness which paralyses 
strength had been chased, and that a Divine light had * given the 
battle to his hands.’ His conversion came quickly at last. Yet the 
process had been slow. He had learned that the enemies of religion 
disputed chiefly with the creations of their own fancy; that their 
difficulties were but those found no less abundantly throughout the 
course of nature than in the lore supernatural; that their warfare was 
one against the heart of man, with all its hopes and its aspirations, 
all that can give security to joy and a meaning to pain. Yet still he 
wavered. Few things earthly helped more to his conversion than 
the philosophy of Plato, yet just before it he seemed on the point 
of committing his life in despair to that of Epicurus. So strongly 
does man contend against man’s greatness; so perseveringly does 
he flee from his good! But the happy hour came, and the ages 
have found cause to rejoice. In becoming a Christian, St. Augustine 
became also a true Theist—that is one who not only believes in God, 
but loves Him and adores; for love, like humility and faith, if? 
learned at the foot of the Cross. 


Aubrey de Verb. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO THE ART 'OF 
SINGING. 

It must have struck every intelligent frequenter of the concert-rooms 
to what hopeless straits an enthusiastic admirer of any particular 
singer is put when asked to give his reasons for appreciating the 
merits of his favourite. The answer, if one is given, is often couched 
in vague generalities, and in some cases may be said to amount to 
literally nothing at all. The artist has a good voice, one is told, a 
clear enunciation, has performed certain tours deforce with success, 
and even (for such reasons have ere this been given) his general 
appearance and deportment are pleasing. 

Why should this incapacity to give a reason for liking a thing 
exist ? The explanation is clear enough to those who have turned 
their attention to the phenomenon, and lies in the fact that an 
audience taken collectively knows little or nothing of the art of 
singing, and even were the very executant who is the object of 
applause interrogated as to the cause of his or her success, in but few 
cases probably would a satisfactory explanation be forthcoming, for 
although he or she may have received such education in the art as is 
usually afforded, that education does not take into account the fact 
that explanation may sometimes be required. 

There exists, indeed, no complete and intelligent system of vocal 
training. Pupils are not required to reason ; suffice it if, after years 
of toil, by hook or by crook, rightly or wrongly, they acquire the 
power to produce certain effects. It may be pointed out as an ex¬ 
traordinary fact that while singing is the most widely diffused of all 
arts, no art is more in its infancy with regard to the principles on 
which it is taught. I will not stop to offer an explanation of the 
anomaly. A fine voice will go a long way with an uncritical 
audience; and there are many singers, I fear, who set a higher value 
on the apparent satisfaction of others than on the absolute conscious¬ 
ness of having satisfied themselves. 

Thanks to Garcia and others, we have now a sufficiency of works 
dealing with the mechanism of the voice, the action of each organ in 
the production of sound, and the like, but there is as yet no adequate 
system for the application of the principles of vocal rendering, no 
agreement between professors as to the manner of teaching those 
principles, and consequently pupils are bewildered by the apparently 
endless variety and incongruity of the methods offered them. 
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In Signor Crivelli’s Art of Singing lie says:— 

In some of the principal musical institution® of Europe a pupil is passed from 
class to class under different professors, who, regardless of naturally established 
laws, have written or adopted in practice various methods of singing, each contra¬ 
dicting the other; so that, at last, the pupil often ends by destroying every vocal 
excellence, anctin a short time finds himself unable to sing at all. 

These words coming from such a source speak volumes in illus¬ 
tration of the chaotic state of education in the art of singing. To 
show further, however, the inadequacy of our present mode of teaching 
singing, I will point out, as shortly as possible, some of its most 
glaring defects. 

1. Singing is now usually taught almost entirely apart from 

ivords, while of course it is in connection with words that the voice 
has to be used thereafter. * 

2. It is taught in connection with only a few vowels, whereas the 
voice has to be sustained on every vowel contained in the language. 

3. All languages are treated upon the Italian model , as if there 
were no distinction in pronunciation. 

It has often been said that singing is a higher form of speech, but 
who that calls to mind the endless solfeggi to be found in the gene¬ 
rality of vocal tutors, with their continual reiteration of one or two 
vowels, would suppose that it was any form of speech at all, much less 
a higher form ? 

The first study in learning singing is usually that of sustaining 
notes, but as to the manner in which this study is to be accomplished, 
alas I singing-masters differ widely. Some insist that sounds should 
be sustained with 4 equal strengths; ’ some by * s welling notes; ’ while 
others maintain that 4 the power of swelling notes is the result of all 
other studies ’ and consequently should not be attempted until a later 
period in the course. The emission and sustension of sound are sub¬ 
jects of extreme difficulty to singers, and even those of the greatest 
celebrity often fail in this respect. How few there are who can at 
will fix the organs so as to produce sustained sounds on any part of 
the vocal range with any vowel in different degrees of strength, and 
with the necessary steadiness and purity. This ought to be within 
the capacity of trained singers, but, except in very rare instances, is 
not; nor can we wonder when we remember that the young student 
begins his education by trying to sustain sounds as long as the 
breath will allow, before he has learnt to shape the mouth into the 
various positions necessary to insure steadiness in the various degrees of 
intensity. It is impossible to produce steady and even sounds without 
a corresponding steadiness in the fixing and expansion of the mouth. 

Another important oversight in the usual vocal course of study is 
shown in the want of adequate exercises for the Btudy of light and 
shade. Most singers fail in this respect, and chiefly for the reason* 
I think, that pupils are taught to sing in indefinite degrees of strength. 
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whereas they are called upon by the requirements of vocal music to 
sing in five, if not seven, degrees of strength, each of which should 
be definitely distinguished and studied carefully. 

The subject of light and shade embraces the very elements of 
vocal expression and artistic effect, and certainly needs more detailed 
and systematic treatment than it generally receives. r 

And here I should like to call attention to what seems, indeed, 
a strange omission in our present mode of vocal education; for 
while masters talk profoundly about the functions of the glottis, 
pharynx, and larynx, we may be excused for wondering that little 
is said about the mouth. But this is the case nevertheless, as a 
cursory glance through most of the well-known works on singing 
will show. 

The mouth, a visible organ whose movements are of the utmost 
importance in the production of sound, has, in these erudite effusions, 
to give place to the organs of the throat, which, though no doubt 
equally important, are not visible to the student, who is therefore 
only capable of exercising control over them according to his estimate 
of the hind of sound he wishes to produce. This power of control is 
obviously then only gained unconsciously and by practice. 

There is not a sound uttered by the human voice that does not 
require to be moulded and governed by the mouth. Pitch, intensity, 
and quality are regulated by it. 

In the following synopsis the reader will observe the various 
movements, positions, and expansions of the mouth necessary in the 
execution of sounds of different intensities, and in their relation with 
light and shade. 



Simple vowels are formed by definite positions of the mouth. 

A compound vowel is formed by two different positions of the 
mouth and a movement of the mouth as it leaves one vowel to form 
the other. In order to sing in the English language pupils will re¬ 
quire to practise on fifteen different vowels. 

Eight Simple Vowels. Seven Compound Vowels. 


ii as in far 1 

& *= ee 1 

as in 

may 

a 

„ fare 

He 

n 

aisle 

d 

„ Ml 

de 

n 

moil 

e 

„ feel 

ei 

it 

my 

e 

„ fer 

to 

a 

mew 

6 

„ fore 

ed 

it 

mound 

6 

„ food. 

66 

tt 

mow 

e 

(Italian) 




) The first letter & in the English alphabet is a compound vowel, containing the 
Italian vowel e, as in«Segno,’ * Sereno,’ and the vowel 6 as in ‘ feel.’ The first vowel 
< e * (Italian) is not to be recognised in any word in the English language as a simple 
vowel, but is found in union with the vowel * hence its insertion. 
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The eight simple vowels require, each, one definite position of the 
mouth. The seven compound vowels require, each, two positions and 
a movement of the mouth. 

There are four ways of sustaining sounds:— 

1st, w^th equal strength, thus:— . 

2nd, with gradual increase of strength, thus:— 

3rd, with gradual decrease of strength, thus:— II-—** 

4th, with gradual increase and decrease of strength combined, 
thus:— 

These modes differ from each other as to the flow of the breath. The 
first is sustained with equal intensity of the breath; the second Is sus¬ 
tained with gradual increase of intensity; the third with gradual 
decrease of intensity; and the fourth is sustained with gradual increase 
and subsequently decrease of intensity. 

‘ Intensity of sound depends upon the quantity of air used in pro¬ 
ducing a pure vibration.’ 2 

Any note within easy compass can be sustained with equal strength 
in each of five degrees, thus:— 

1st 2nd 3rd 4th 6th 


It can also be increased or decreased between each degree, and it 
can also be increased and decreased between each degree, thus afford¬ 
ing thirty variations of unequal strength, viz. ten of gradual increase, 
ten of gradual decrease, and ten of both combined. 

These, with the five equal strengths, altogether make thirty-five 
variations, arising from a corresponding* number of modifications in 
the manner of using the breath. 

These thirty-five variations, if sustained consecutively with the 
fifteen vowels already named, will demand for each variation, fifteen 
different positions of the mouth, that is, eight definite or un¬ 
altered positions, and seven different movements; and not only this, 
but each vowel will in each variation undergo a real, though almost 
imperceptible, modification in its character, owing to the fact, that as 
sounds increase and decrease in intensity, the mouth accordingly in¬ 
creases and decreases in its expansion. We see, therefore, that in the 
execution of any note, there may be thirty* five times fifteen, that 
is, five hundred and twenty-five, modifications of positions and move¬ 
ments of the mouth, a number that is again multiplied by every 
difference in the pitch of a note. 

The point we have now referred to—that of difference of pitch— 
introduces at once further considerations. 

It is more difficult to sustain sounds in some part of the voice than 
in others. This difficulty arises: first, from difference of strength 
between one part of the vocal range and another; second, difference of 

* Garcia’s Treatise on tki Art of Singing* 
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quality; third, inability to form vowels of the same shade thirooghout 
the whole range. Every semitone in the vocal range has its own in 1 
dependent characteristics, and its requirements differ more or less m> 
each of the three points mentioned, from the requirements of any semi¬ 
tone above or below it. It is in its way a new creation; iteis a little 
province which has to be managed by thl singer as cautiously and 
carefully as if it were a great kingdom. 

The knowledge of how to manage every semitone in a vocal range, 
that is, how to fix the vocal organs at once in perfect harmony with* 
each other, so as to insure a good vibrating position, in order to sus¬ 
tain sounds in any of the various ways enumerated, is, indeed, one of 
the vocalist’s most valuable desiderata. In sustaining a sound on any 
semitone of the vocal range, in the thirty-five ways mentioned in con¬ 
nection with fifteen vowels, we have found five hundred and twenty-five 
modifications resulting therefrom; and, further, that every subsequent 
variation in pitch would demand five hundred and twenty-five further 
modifications of the breath and mouth. 

If a singer could be found with a vocal range containing nineteen 
semitones, on each of which it would be possible to sustain a note in 
all the variations already mentioned, the number of modifications 
resulting would thus amount to no less than 9,975. 3 



Indeed, the number of possible modifications, changes, and 
mouldings of the vocal organs in connection with sustained sounds, 
would, if taken in further detail, swell far beyond our power of cal¬ 
culation, especially when we remember that sound, when sustained 
with the mouth in the position of each of the fifteen vowels named, 
is capable of further changes as to quality, 4 that the thirty-five 
variations of sustained sounds are also capable of further extension as 
to strength, and that this calculation is exclusive of the various 
actions and movements of the articulating organs in pronouncing 
consonants._ 

In considering the foregoing, there will be seen the abundant 
material for expression at the disposal of the singer, when once the 
requisite control over the breath and the mouth has been gained. 

And furthermore, we see the importance of accustoming pupils to 
the practice of singing with all the varied positions and movements 

• The modifications of position, and the movements of the mouth, would amount 
to fifteen for every one modification of the breath. 

* For example, if a sound is sustained with the mouth in the position ot as 
in «far,’ but the tongue be thickened at the hade, the quality will be altered, 
although the position of the mouth may remain the same. 
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of the mouth necessary to form various iuteowties of sound, as well 
as with all the vowels of the language in which they will have to sing. 

If it were only possible to convince our teachers of singing of the 
possibility of teaching pupils to sing artistically without the aid of 
anatomical knowledge, and if the principles of vocal rendering were 
taught more carefully and more extensively, it would really be a 
valuable thing for our future vocalists. 

To show that the former is unnecessary, we have only to'observe 
what Nature does in little children who have never been taught to 
sing, many of whom can give most perfect specimen^ of natural 
and artistic singing; and I have heard very young children use 
the Legato mode as naturally as breathing, while, on the other hand, 
there are many singers who for years have Struggled bravely, yet have 
failed fully to master the process. 

From boys and girls as they play in the streets, or as they call 
out to one another, there can be heard the most perfect examples of 
pure sound, brought forth with a correctness, and sustained with a 
steadiness of vibration, which many a vocalist might envy. 

Indeed Nature’s teaching is most valuable, for there is not a sound 
uttered by any animal, whether bird or beast, by the sea, wind, 
or any other portion of this great world, but that the vocalist can 
learn something from it, which will be of advantage to him, when Using 
his own voice in the expression of thought and feeling. 

I was much struck with this fact one day, while on a visit to the 
Zoological Gardens, where I heard, from different animals, illustra¬ 
tions of nearly all the principal subjects belonging to the repertoire 
of technical vocalisation. 

The little White-crested Laughing Thrush gave, in Legato mode, 
a continual repetition of the major 2nd on the octave above:— 



Another small bird, named the 6 Great Barbet,’ uttered a plaintive 
wail on the notes £ and C with Portamento :■— 





The strange trumpeting of the elephant gave with crescendos the 
notes— 


c -c < < < > 
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The lion’s perfect roar rang out in Marcato mode on 



and, last, the baby hippopotamus sounded, with evenly sustained and 
perfect intonation, the same note on the octave below. 

Each of these creatures not only produced perfect sounds and 
intervals, but each did so according to the laws of vocal art, and with 
expression peculiar to its own feeling. 

Here there were heard illustrations of, not only musical intervals, 
but—that which concerns the vocalist still more—sounds produced 
with regular and irregular vibrations, pure and imperfect intonations, 
and the different modes of rendering. 

Nature, acting automatically, commits no fault; but when she 
becomes connected with conscious intelligence, her intuition appears 
to be dulled and corrupted. 

Thus some young singers possess a natural feeling for artistic 
delivery, and though entirely untrained, yet produce and execute sounds 
correctly and artistically. But even these, from their very ignorance of 
the fact that their untutored singingis truly artistic in its naturalness, 
are too often found, when once they commence vocal studies, aiming 
at something they ought not to attempt, and consequently in danger 
of destroying that which, before they began to study, was valuable in 
their singing. 

The human voice, as a musical instrument, claiinB and deserves 
the highest culture, for in all the range of the fine arts where is there 
one that, in power of expression, and directly influencing human 
feeling, can compare with the wonderful power of the human voice in 
song? 

Its capacity in this direction is indeed limited only by the mental 
capacity which the singer possesses, and the skill with which the 
voice is used. 

What, then, are the essential requirements of a good singer ? 
Together with an ear capable of distinguishing pitch, and a power of 
distinct articulation, every good singer must possess mind and 
imagination, and he must be sympathetic, with a large heart, one 
that can ‘ rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep with them that 
weep.’ 

Carlyle, in speaking of the great philosopher Goethe, says : 6 He 
sees through every pore of his skin.’ We can say of the truly great 
vocal artist, that he not only sees, but also feels, through every pore 
of his skin. 

Then next let us ask, what subjects of study are necessary for the 
pupil in regard to the technical part of his art? These can be 
summed up as follows 
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1. Vowels and consonants. 

2. The production and sustension of sounds in connection with 
the same. 

3. Variation of intensity (Light and Shade). 

4. The modes. 

5 . Fusibility (a great subject). 

6. Ornamentation. 

7. Rendering of vocal music, including phrasing, and the appli¬ 
cation of all previous studies. 

With all this the vocal student needs not only a thorough know¬ 
ledge of harmony and pianoforte playing, but the active intelligence 
and mental culture only to be gained by education outside his own 
special vocation. 

The ultimate result of all acquired technical mastery is * control.* 
Control has to be exercised in all directions and at all times, not only 
in regard to innumerable difficulties with the voice itself, but with 
respect to the feelings, moods, and passions necessary to give true 
and faithful interpretation to the sentiment expressed; for it is an 
ever-recurring difficulty to public singers and actors, that they must 
simulate moods under conditions antagonistic to them. 

It is certainly a matter of regret that there should not be estab¬ 
lished in England some system more adequate to impart to the vocalist 
a thorough knowledge of the principles of his art. 

When will vocal students be taught to make good their acquaintance 
with the materials required to be used before proceeding to put them 
together ? When will be realised those excellences for which the 
old Italian singers were so celebrated, of whose praises Madame Seiler 
and others remind us ? At our musical institutions, where a large 
number of students attend regularly for vocal instruction, some sys¬ 
tematic plan of tuition ought certainly to be adopted. The forma¬ 
tion of classes, with efficient teachers and the aid of a black¬ 
board, the students taking notes for themselves while the different 
subjects are gone through and explained, might be of much use. 
The mere verbal knowledge gained on the principal points in class 
would considerably help the students, when being taught afterwards 
individually by the master, to apply them to their own particular 
voices. And now that the great scheme of the Royal College of Music 
is before the public, it surely is more than ever important that pro¬ 
fessors should agree on a harmonious system of instruction. 

To assist the introduction of this method of teaching, I would 
suggest that prizes be given for the greatest executive skill in each 
of such subjects as the best rendering of prolonged sustained sounds 
in connection with words, the best execution ’ of the modes, <&c. 
Probably this would have some influence towards systematising the 
teaching of academical professors, and it would at least necessitate 
thorough acquaintance on their part with English pronunciation. 
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Indeed, it is a misfortune for English students to be placed for vocal 
instruction under the guidance of masters whose aooeht is foreign, and 
who possess but a limited acquaintance with the English language. 
There are many pupils who receive lessons in this way with anything 
but satisfactory results. 

It is obvious, however, that no rules can be laid down^rith suffi¬ 
cient minuteness to relieve the teacher of the responsibility of inde¬ 
pendent judgment ; and it is of the utmost importance that whatever 
is taught should be carefully explained, whilst nothing can be taught 
without time. The length of the lessons given at some of our 
musical institutions seems to be inadequate, some being from a 
quarter of an hour to half an hour only. I have known pupils come 
from distant parts to take lessons, and the total amount of individual 
teaching they received each week amounted to less than one hour . 
In receiving individual lessons, too, the pupil as a rule obtains but 
little explanation. It is the simple 4 do this;’ but how, the pupil 
has to find out for himself, at the cost of much valuable time, and 
much injury to the voice by excessive practice. 

There are indeed works for the use of the vocal student, which 
contain useful hints and explanations of some of the great principles 
of vocalisation, and foremost among them Manuel Garcia’s Treatise 
on the Art of Singing . But in the majority of ‘ Singing Tutors,’ 
‘Vocal Arts,’ and ‘Singing Primers,’ which fill our music shops, 
and find their way to many of our schools, there is one great error to 
be found—that instead of teaching the principles of the art, which 
it would be safe to apply to any kind of voice, they lay down 
hard and fast rules for the cultivation of all voices really suitable 
only for a few, and which, if adopted by all, would prove very 
injurious. 

Human voices vary. Indeed, there are scarcely two to be found 
that are in all points alike; and while there exists so much difference 
in voices, there can be little hope of their proper cultivation, if it is 
to be conducted according to rules that do not allow for their individual 
differences. 

Admitting, therefore, that the principles of the vocal art can 
be explained, and many of its difficulties studied and overcome in 
class, the application of its principles in detail must necessarily be 
entrusted to individual teaching. 

What is to be deplored is, that students of singing are still 
left to get at artistic truths somehow or other, as best they can, 
and to work them out for themselves, after much perplexity, and 
after wear and tear of the vocal organs over difficulties that might, 
as already said, have been avoided by a properly graduated course of 
study. 

With a right system, there is no reason why the young girl who 
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learns singing at an ordinary school should not be trained to sing, as 
far as her capacities extend, in as refined and artistic a manner as the 
prima donna. 

Our hopes, however, for a reform in this important matter 
are fixed upon our public institutions, for with them alone lies the 
power. 


Mabgabet Watts Hughes. 
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Than tliat the law is no respecter of persons no greater fallacy exists. 

The law locks up the man or woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common, 

But lets the greater villain loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 

Nothing could better illustrate this than the different manner in 
which large and small debtors are dealt with under the English law. 
The big sinner, who in a wild chase after wealth has 4 burst up ’ and 
ruined scores and hundreds of families, is provided by law, at the 
expense of his creditors, with every facility for whitewashing himself, 
as it is called, and starting afresh. An elaborate machinery is pro¬ 
vided by which he may avoid even the slur of bankruptcy, and go 
into liquidation. If, being made bankrupt, he does not pay ten shil¬ 
lings in the pound, for the look of the thing it is provided that he 
may be made to make up that composition out of future earnings ; 
but in practice this unwelcome check upon recklessness is a dead 
letter. True, provision is made for the punishment, at the cost of 
the creditors, of a fair list of fraudulent practices, but even if a 
bungling knave, through lack of wit or study, deliberately walks into 
the net spread out in his sight, the law makes his punishment so 
costly to his creditors that they will think once, twice, and three 
times before endeavouring to bring it about. Accordingly, if after 
squandering every farthing he could lay hands on, recruiting his 
finances by actual or potential swindling, paying two or three shillings 
in the pound on liabilities amounting to thousands or tens of thousands 
of pounds, he is discharged, plunges once more into speculation, 
makes ten times the amount he had lost, and eases his conscience by 
repaying to his creditors the sums of which he had previously fleeced 
them, he is trumpeted forth as a paragon of honest integrity, an ex¬ 
ample to all mankind. The poor wretch, on the other hand, at best 
barely able to keep his head above water, who in time of illness or 
lack of work runs up a bill with his grocer or baker to keep himself 
or his family from starvation, by English law practically remains the 
slave of his debt to the last day of his life. He must pay, or bolt, or 
struggle on with a millstone of debt round his neck in an atmosphere 
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of county courts, costs/ wcui^s, ^ iinpaomia^eiit, until death 
wipes out his score. Between she and.,seven thousand of these 
. wretched miscreants repent of thejr extravagances every year in 
the gaols of merry England* Some of thc«e-^thirty-fleven in one 
year, for example—are committed for sums ranging from Is* to 5s. 9 
to which, Jby the way, costs hare to be added amounting to 5s* $d. 
every time they are sent to prison; for imprisonment does not wipe 
out the debt, and tbe creditor only risks his 5s. Sd. in procuring 
it. In nearly half the cases the debts for which these misguided 
spendthrifts are imprisoned are less than 40$., and so importantldoes 
the law consider it to punish them, that in one year for which we 
have a return bearing on the point (1870), it cost the public 7107. 10s. 
to maintain in one prison debtors of this class whose united indebted:- 
ness was 8497.14s. 10c7., while the cost to which the whole country was 
put in feeding persons imprisoned for sums under 40s. would have 
paid a dividend of 11s. in the pound on the aggregate debts on 
account of which they were locked up. Over three-fourths of the 
entire corps of our gaol-bird debtors are guilty in sums of less than 
57., and over 90 per cent, in sums of lees than 107. To put the 
matter more plainly, taking the number of persons annually impri¬ 
soned for debt in England and Wales at 6,500—the average of 
the last three years for which we have returns exceeded 6,700—we 
should find the debts on account of which they were sent to prison divide 
themselves roughly in somewhat the following fashion: Imprisoned 
for sums of from Is. to 5s. between thirty and forty; for debts not 
exceeding 40s. about 3,000; for debts not exceeding 57. over 5,000 ; 
for debts not exceeding 107. 5,850 ; and for debts between 107. and 
507. 650. According to the report of the Parliamentary Committee 
on the abolition of imprisonment for debt, the average amount for 
which these debtors are sent to gaol is under 27. 16s. The total 
indebtedness, therefore, on account of which the whole 6,500 are 
locked up is about 18,0007., and the cost to the country of maintaining 
them in prison is at least 9,0007. If a man has the means of paying 
and conceals it, or refuses to give it up, I have not the smallest 
objection to his being made to pay by any means in your power, but 
poor and rich should be dealt with alike. That they are not, is 
tolerably clear from the fact that in one year for which we have a 
return bearing on the point only nine persons were sent to prison 
ifor non-payment under judges’ orders of sums over 5007. If the 
proof required of ability to pay and refusal to do so were the same in 
both cases, it would argue great honesty in the big debtor and great 
dishonesty in the small. But the process by which the judge satis¬ 
fies himself is very different in the two cases > and while we may 
rest fairly satisfied that the gentlemen who refused to pay 5007. or 
over might have disbursed had they chosen, it is difficult to imagine 
the thirty-seveh under-56. defaulters incurring 5s. 6cL of expenses, 
Vol. XIIL—No. 75. 3 M 
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md going two or three weeks to prison, father than produce these 
isnotmts if they had them* 

In theory imprisonment for debt in England was abolished in 
1868, and practically it is abolished for the big debtor. His present 
liberty and future immunity from responsibility are carefully secured 
by the Bankruptcy Act. As we have seen, he is occasionally sent to 
prison for refusing to do something that it is in his power to do, but 
before sending him there for contempt the judge takes ample care to 
satisfy himself that he is punishing him for refusing to do what is 
within his power. In the case of the small debtor also imprisonment 
for debt has in theory been abolished for a dozen years or more. It 
was not seemly that England should remain almost the last country 
to retain such a relic of barbarism. Theoretically the 6,500 petty 
debtors who each year go to gaol are sent there for contempt of court, 
but the contempt is really a pharisaical legal fiction. The debtor 
summoned in a large proportion of cases does not turn up, or is repre¬ 
sented by his wife, the reason being that he cannot appear in court with¬ 
out losing a day’s work or possibly his situation. The creditor makes an 
affidavit or produces other evidence in support of his estimate of the 
debtor’s ability to pay, and the court, almost as a matter of course, 
orders the debtor to pay such sum or such instalments of his wages 
as upon this statement seem fair. In considering a man’s ability 
to pay, the court would require to take into account not merely his 
wages and his family, but other demands which he may have upon 
him—it may be other judgment-debts which he must also pay under 
penalty of durance,vile. But the last is a circumstance of which the 
judge at present takes no cognisance. He gives the order as a matter 
of course upon the information before him, suspending it for a time 
which seems to him reasonable to enable the debtor to pay ; and if the 
latter does not -pay within that time, without further ceremony he 
goes to prison. A clerk or working man may have come to London 
from the country, leaving unpaid some disputed account for bread or 
clothes. Months afterwards the debt may be sold to a debt-collector 
and sued for in the Ideal county court. The man is summoned, but 
he has no means to enable him to travel down and dispute the debt. 
Judgment goes by default, and ex parte evidence being given to the 
effect that the man has no family and earns so much per week (while 
in point of fact he may earn much less and be the sole support of 
aged parents), the court makes an order which, judging from the 
evidence before it, is equitable enough. That order is sent to 
London, and, if the debtor cannot comply with it, he is marched off 
to prison for a period not exceeding forty days. Or the lynx-eyed 
Agent of some loan society marks a man as holding a comfortable 
situation and pesters him with proffers of bans. It is a paying busi¬ 
ness this; the interest charged, according to evidegae given by Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr before the Select Committee $Si Imprisonment 
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for Debt (Question 463), ranging* from three or four hundred to 
as many thousand per cent, per annum, and it is consequently well 
pushed. In a weak moment the *man yieldfl to the temptation and 
accepts a loan. Haying paid the origin!! amount several times 
over, he finds himself getting deeper and deeper into d|bt and is 
county-courted. In* the case of a greater debtor, if the judge did 
not find a short cut out of the difficulty the Bankruptcy Act would 
speedily get the unfortunate out of the toils. But the poorman must 
pay or go to prison. Again, Mr. Kerr told the same committee (Ques¬ 
tion 434) that he might have produced a drawer full of letters of com¬ 
plaints regarding tea sold in the country and sued for in his court. 
A traveller goes to the country and gets an order from some woman 
who keeps a small shop for tea on trial or to be paid for if sold. The’ 
tea is sent by a city carrier and turns out unsaleable rubbish, and the 
woman refusing to pay is summoned before the Commissioner’s court. 
The traveller swears to the debt being due for goods sold and de¬ 
livered, and the woman being unable to come up and give her ver¬ 
sion of the transaction, judgment goes by default, an order for payment 
is made, and she must either pay or go to prison, not of course for 
debt, but for contempt of court, which to her means very much the 
same thing. Unless, indeed, she has the good fortune to have got 
into debt to some one else for 501., when (coming in that case within 
the class of respectable persons) she can petition for liquidation and 
set incarceration at defiance. 

Now I know very well that hard cases make bad law, and I am 
perfectly aware that against these cases could be*put others of men 
earning two or three pounds a week and owing debts to struggling 
hucksters whom they have cajoled into giving them credit, whose 
spare cash goes in drink, and whom apparently no power short of 
imprisonmen|| can induce to pay their debts. But the same class of 
cases are to be found among our larger debtors. There are many 
men owing hundreds of pounds to any tradesman who will trust them, 
getting their meat on credit, and their wines on credit, and their 
dress and pictures and jewellery on credit; borrowing money from 
everyone who will lend it them, and earning good professional incomes, 
who never pay a debt so long as they can avoid it. We never send 
such a man to prison. We allow him to petition for liquidation or 
become bankrupt, and to arrange with his creditors as best he can. 
If he has not gone too far, it is the simplest thing in the world f&r 
him to run up such debts as will enable ’ him to secure a majority of 
friendly creditors. If he is a bachelor he has only to marry when 
things begin to look hopeless and settle so many huudredsa year 
upon his wife, and when the crash comes she wjll rank for the 
capitalised value of her annuity. A majority of friendly creditors, 
and he is safe from bankruptcy and sure of bis discharge; or, atwotst^ 
be can always get rid of his obligations on making up 10*. id the 
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pound. The tradesmen suffer; but what business is that of ours? 
The'law very properly answers, None at all; and refuses to incur the 
obloquy and expense of imprisoning the debtor on the chance of in¬ 
ducing him to make a better arrangement with the butchers, jewel¬ 
lers, friends, and tailors who have trusted him. 

Why should the law not take the same view of the case, 
whether a big or a small debtor is concerned ? Because, as it stands, 
it is a flagrant respecter of persons. While imprisonment for debt 
pure and simple existed, it was a rough-and-ready—a very rough-and- 
ready—-check on fraud. If a man owed you money you wer%allowed 
to clap him in gaol as a means of persuading him to produce what 
was due, if he was able. Or you were allowed to imprison him, and 
he was kept a prisoner until he made surrender of all his possessions 
for the benefit of his creditors and satisfied a judge that he had not 
been guilty of fraud, or, if he had trenched rather closely upon it, 
until he had expiated his sins by a sufficient period of incarceration. 
The Debtors Act of 1869 put the matter on a much more rational 
footing. It abolished all civil imprisonment for debt, and it enume¬ 
rated a number of practices which it pronounced to be frauds and 
punishable criminally. Unfortunately, in practice the cost of punish¬ 
ing these frauds, and the onus of instituting prosecutions for them 
being thrown upon the creditors, the majority of them escape un¬ 
punished ; but the theory of the Act of 1869 is unassailable. 

Again, under the Bankruptcy Act an attempt was made to induce 
insolvent persons to wind up before their estates were utterly worthless, 
by requiring payment of a minimum dividend as the condition entitling 
them to discharge from their debts. Unfortunately again, the 
minimum was fixed at 10s. in the pound, a figure far too high when 
the expense of bankruptcy proceedings is taken into account. And, 
again, the duty of granting or refusing this discharge was thrown 
upon the body of creditors, thereby creating a motive for the manu¬ 
facture of friendly and fictitious creditors. But the theory was good, 
and whatever defects ^experience may have shown in the working of 
the law in the respects I have named, they are all to the advantage 
of the big debtor. The President of the Board of Trade very properly 
proposes reform in these particulars. But why should he not take 
advantage of the occasion to apply to the poor debtor the same 
measure which we apply to the rich—to abolish in his case imprison¬ 
ment for debt in reality as well as in name; to constitute those mal¬ 
practices frauds in his case which the law declares to be frauds in 
the case of his big brother; and to punish them as crimes in big 
debtor and in small alike ? Why, if it is politic that the large 
debtor be allowed to purge himself of his liabilities and start afresh, 
should the poor debtor be condemned to remain in debt until he has 
paid to the utmost farthing ? 

I ask these questions, not as a theorist, but as a practical man; 
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for during the last three sessions I have, by as many Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment bearing on. distinct branches of the subject, which I have 
succeeded in carrying, placed the poor man and the rich in Scotland 
on precisely the same footing; and, as a firm believef in the doctrine 
that the law should be no respecter of persons, I should like Jo see the 
same equaMty of treatment to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects 
extended to the sister countries. For depend upon it that, so long 
as we have class laws, we shall have bad laws. General legislation, 
based on general principles and applicable to all classes, may involve 
individual hardships and injustices; but if it does so to any extent, 
the need of a remedy will be felt by all classes, and a remedy will 
be demanded and devised. Separate legislation—I don’t speak of 
points of detail, but of points of principle—separate legislation for 
different classes will inevitably involve injustices, and these injustices 
will be difficult to remedy, because, while they press upon one class, 
they work to the real or supposed advantage of another, which will 
fight to maintain its advantage, and cares nothing for hardships to 
which its members are not exposed. For this reason Mr. Bass, who 
session after session laboured to accomplish for England what I have 
succeeded in bringing about for Scotland, laboured in vain, although 
a select committee endorsed his views; and for this reason, I believe, 
every private member who attempts the task will fail. This is pre¬ 
eminently a matter for Government to deal with. But such is the 
opposition which any proposal for a reform of the law so as to make it ap¬ 
plicable alike to rich and poor would evoke, that even Mr. Chamberlain 
has shrunk from venturing on anything bo revolutionary. In the 
114th clause of his Bill, it is true, machinery is provided which 
would enable county court judges to take cognisance of the entire 
extent of a petty insolvent’s debts before making an order. But that 
order would ftill constitute a lien on the debtor’s future earnings, 
inability to comply with it would still expose him to imprisonment 
on the fiction of contempt of court, and he would have no right to 
discharge except upon compliance with the ^terras prescribed by a 
judge who is directed to order payment of the debts (and costs) 6 in 
full, or to such an extent as appears practicable.’ To make up for 
this exclusion from the advantages of ordinary bankruptcy, Mr. 
Chamberlain-—byway of a sop to the poorer debtor-—proposes to 
protect against seizure lOi. worth of his household goods and 101. 
worth of ‘ the tools and implements of his trade.’ To protect a man’s 
goods from seizure for the payment of his debts, while leaving Ms 
person liable to imprisonment for debt, is a novel, but to my mind a 
most illogical, proposal. The American law, from which the idea of 
protecting household goods and tools is borrowed, is much more con¬ 
sistent. It protects the debtor’s person as well. But any exceptional 
protection of property in the case of a particular class is vicious m 
principle and illusory in operation. When a poor man’s credit is 
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-and, through illness let us say, he can earn no money, he must 
p&m <k sell both tools and furniture to buy bread. Again, why 
s&dtid tfce artisan whose 10 L is invested in tools be privileged above 
ftiSh&eigbbour, say the greengrocer, whose capital is sunk in a stock- 
in-trade equally necessary to enable him to earn a living ? What is 
the use of protecting furniture against the tradesman crfSitor when 
through the operation of the law of distress, which the Government 
Bill leaves untouched, it remains at the mercy of the landlord ? On 
what principle can you protect one man’s furniture and tools from 
seizure for a debt admittedly incurred in their purchase, wMe you 
allow his neighbour’s cash, accumulating in a savings bank for a 
similar purchase, to be appropriated in payment of a disputed debt 
for which he has been adjudged liable ? The fact is that if once you 
stray from the path of definite principle in legislation, you lose your¬ 
self in a maze of anomalies and injustices. 

Well, how did I, a private member, succeed in procuring one 
debt-law, alike for pooT and rich, in Scotland ? Chiefly, I believe, 
because the Scotch law on the subject of imprisonment for debt was 
more harsh, illogical, and anomalous than that of England, and 
because, the mysteries of Scottish law being couched in an un¬ 
familiar language, English members practically left the settlement 
of the question in the hands of the Scottish law officers and members 
of the select committees to which my measures were referred. In 
this way impartial inquiry led to immediate legislation; while in 
respect to the English law the report of a very strong select com¬ 
mittee has for ten years remained a dead letter. 

What then was the state of matters in Scotland before 1880? 
Imprisonment for civil debt still existed, and close on one thousand 
debtors every year went to prison. Not exactly for debt, either, 
but for rebellion against the command of the sovereign promulgated 
through her courts in refusing to pay sums by them ordered to be 
paid. You had the same theory of contempt, only more picturesque, 
more ancient, and less subtle, for there was no pretext of investigating 
the debtor’s ability to pay. But even in the seventeenth century, 
when the Scottish Parliament passed the Act which till two years ago 
regulated the custody of debtors, the national shrewdness enabled it 
to see that if the creditor chose to resort to imprisonment to force 
payment of his debt, he, and not the public, should bear the expense 
of keeping the debtor in prison. Accordingly, when the creditor 
handed him over to the gaoler, he had to deposit 10s. as security 
for his keep. If the debtor was without means, the incarcerating 
creditor was compelled to allow him a daily aliment^the exact su!m 
being left to the discretion of the court-varying from Ad. to fid. 
or la.; and if he got tired of paying that allowance, the gaoler 
thereupon set the debtor free. We had a sanctuary, too, in Edin¬ 
burgh, into which if the debtor could escape (and pay certain fees 
to the bailie of Holyrood) he was secure against arrest. 
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But in one respect th* <aM Scottish kv of the 

present law ofEnglaneL ;Tbe*eexkted a crude bankruptcy las for the 
poor called ceaeio bonorwm % m& in theory the poor debtor as well as 
the rich was entitled to liberation on surrendering all Ms possessions 
to his creditors; only in his ease it required amonthorsix weeks to 
comply with the prescribed,tens and get out of gaob*~*aud it cost 
money, too. If he knew tie law, and had reserved she or seven 
pounds of his creditors’ money to meet contingencies* he could be 
sure of his liberation on making honest surrender (csssio) of the few 
pence <y shillings that remained when he came up for examination. 
But if he had been weak enough to waste this indispensable cash in 
paying off some of his debts, and had left himself destitute, them 
was nothing for him but to remain in prison as long as his creditor 
chose to keep him there. When, he had secured his examination 
and release, he was protected against further arrest, but he Was not 
freed from any portion of his liabilities. There was no whitewashing 
for him. 

A further anomaly existed. Fifty years ago the abuse of the 
power of imprisoning for small sums had been found to be so 
flagrant that an Act of Parliament was passed altogether abolishing 
imprisonment for sums of less 81. 6s. 8d. (a hundred pounds Scofcs)^ 
and preventing the addition of separate debts under that amount, 
with a view to rendering imprisonment competent. Imprisonment, 
therefore, for ordinary debts under 81. 6s. 8d. remained absolutely 
abolished; and as the credit given to the working classes by indi¬ 
vidual shopkeepers rarely or never exceeded that sum, they were 
free from all fear of imprisonment or examination, or any proceedings 
for recovery of the sums due by them other than might be directed 
against their household possessions or their wages. Debtors ijr 
anything over a certain minimum sum, varying from 501. to 1002., 
could petition for bankruptcy, obtain liberation if imprisoned, and 
get a discharge, whatever dividend they paid. But the debtor 
belonging to the intermediate class, the debtor for sums above 
81. 6s. 8d. and under 501. or 100J., was the debtor who went to 
prison. ; ■ ■ 

In Scotland, therefore, ordinary debtors were divided into three 
classes : 1. Those for sums not exceeding 81. 6s. 8<£, Who etfuM 
not be imprisoned nor brought up for examination with aviewto 
expose fraud, but who could get no discharge from the li&bilify to 
pay their debts. 2. Those for sums between 81. 6s: 8d. and 50L <xr 
100L, of whom many hundreds went to prison each year. Who WcWe 
absolutely in their creditor’s power unless they possessed money 
enough to pay for a petition for cee&io. These, if they had necessary 
funds to meet expenses, were examined, and' on surrender of all their 
possessions, whatever these might amottnt to, were liberated and 
protected against further arrest— unless, indeed, there seemed to the 
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judge to have been some fraud, when be adjourned the case so as to 
give the debtor the benefit of another month or two’s imprisonment, 
subject, of course, to the incarcerating creditor’s supreme pleasure, 
and at his expense. This class of debtors could obtain protection 
against arrest, and were subject to punishment lor fraud in the rough- 
and-ready fashion I have indicated, but remained liable ti' pay tbeir 
debts in full. 3. There was the respectable debtor, whose case came 
under the respectable bankruptcy law, who never went to prison, or, 
at all events, only for a few days ; who was judicially examined as 
to his affairs, and was alimented out of his (creditors’) estate, and 
having come out of the matter as well or as badly as possible, and 
paid a dividend as high or as low as chance might decree, was 
practically entitled to bis discharge at the end of two years. 
Theoretically, the common law of Scotland was wide enough to 
punish any frauds disclosed in bankruptcy examinations; but practi¬ 
cally it never, or, to speak accurately, 4 hardly ever,’ did so. Here 
was the state of things which existed, according to a report adopted 
in 1875 by that eminently sedate and respectable body, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Edinburgh. From the instances which they enume¬ 
rate in detail the reporters say:— 

. . . It will appear that a trader, if so inclined, may carry on business to the 
extent of thousands a year, without keeping a cash hook, day hook, or ledger, or 
any set of hooks from which a balance may he struck; or, if he prefers it, he may 
keep a cash book, and omit to enter to the debit whatever receipts he pleases. He 
may put away his goods (although, as this is a statutable offence, he had better he 
careful); he may he unable to give his trustee any assistance in tracing how his 
goods were disposed of; he may buy on credit, and sell immediately by auction at 
a loss for cash, and be unable to tell what he did with the money ; and he may go 
on at this rate from month to month till he reduces his estate to Is. per pound ; 
and, finally, he may detail all this before a judge in open court, for the information 
of any one desirous to learn what are the facilities for such operations, and the 
impunity with which they may be carried on, with the knowledge also that next 
morning’s newspapers will extend the benefit to their readers over the length and 
breadth of the land. 

As the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce was never known to 
joke, we may accept this as a serious, though a vigorous, picture of 
the state of things which existed in Scotland. It was probably even 
worse than exists in England at the present day. I believe success¬ 
ful prosecutions for fraudulent bankruptcy do sometimes occur in the 
latter country, while in Scotland they were so rare that one witness 
who gave evidence before a select committee over which I presided in 
1880 had only known of one such case in twelve years, and another 
did not think that in twenty-two years there bad been more than 
three or four. 

Such was the state of matters when Lord Watson, then Lord 
Advocate in Lord BeaconSfieid’s Government, in response to com¬ 
plaints to him from almost every commercial body in Scotland, 
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introduced a Bill applying to Sootland those provisions of the 
English Debtors Act intended for the punishment of fraudulent 
bankruptcy. Owing to the dissolution of 1880, this Bill came to 
nothing, and before Parliament re-assembled, Lord Watson had been 
promoted to the tipper House. His proposal had, however, been 
long enough before the public to elicit a threat of opposition on the 
ground that it did not proceed on the same lines as the English Act, 
which not only provided for the punishment of frauds, but abolished 
imprisonment for debt, in practice for the wealthier and in theory 
for the poorer classes. It seemed to me a pity that the matter 
should be allowed to drop, and accordingly I, in 1880, introduced a 
Bill abolishing imprisonment for debt in Scotland and providing 
for the punishment of frauds. This was referred to a select com¬ 
mittee. The objection was at once raised that, if you abolished 
imprisonment for debt, no means would be left for compelling the 
debtor below the range of the Bankruptcy Act to surrender his 
property. He would virtually be freed from all compulsion, would 
be subject to no examination, and might commit every species of 
commercial fraud with even greater impunity than his more im¬ 
portant confrere . This objection we met by a simple and obvious 
expedient. At that time the only mode of compelling such a debtor 
to disgorge was to imprison him civilly until he consented to do 
so. The creditor could release him when he chose, but as long as he 
chose to keep him locked up, the debtor’s only remedy was to apply 
for cessio bonorum, or liberation on surrender of all his property. 
If he preferred to remain in prison, he could not bfe forced to 
give up property which every one might know to be in his possession. 

The obvious remedy was to place in the creditor’s hand the ini¬ 
tiative—to allow him to apply for a decree ordering the surrender 
of the debtor’s property, and to make such a decree equivalent to a 
transfer of the debtor’s property to a trustee appointed by the creditors 
and the court. Instead of imprisoning the debtor to induce him to 
give up bis property, the judge ordered it to be given up, and, if 
necessary, taken from him. On the creditor’s initiative, and not his 
own, he was made liable to examination. The process was not con¬ 
fined to persons who had debts over 81. 6s. 8d., but was extended to all 
classes of minor debtors; and the same practices which were declared 
to be fraud, and were made criminal on the part of a large debtor, 
were made frauds, criminally punishable, when committed by a patty 
rogue. As to the malpractices which were declared to be cnmes, we 
took as our basis the Irish Debtors Act, passed after the Eog^ish 
had been in operation some years and experience of its defects had 
been gained; and feeling it to be an absurdity tb punish a man for 
mutilating, falsifying, or destroying his books while he was allowed 
to evade all difficulties by keeping no books at all, we made it a 
statutory crime in traders with liabilities over 200 L net to have kept 
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siieb- hooks or accounts as, according to the fiscal cdume -of ; my 
bdsiooss or trade in which they were engaged, were’ to 

exhibit or explain their transactions. Theoretic^ly, xiost^ if not all, 
the specific malpractices which we made sUtntoryoffences bad,in 
Scotland, been crimes at common law; but while, as such, the bans of 
proving criminality lay with the prosecutor, the Bebtors (Scotland) 
Act shifted the presumption of guilt to the insolvent, and left him 
to prove if he could that his sins of omission or commission had 
been unconnected with any intent to defraud his creditors. 

In England, as I have said, the initiative and the expense of prose¬ 
cution for bankruptcy frauds falls on the unfortunate creditors, whose 
interest it is, therefore, to say as little as possible about them. In 
Scotland, being now crimes, it is the duty of public prosecutors to 
deal with such cases as they would with other crimes—to inquire 
into the charge and, while refusing to lend themselves to mere 
vexatious prosecutions, to prosecute real breaches of the law in the 
public interest and at the public expense. The duty 04 reporting to 
them cases of fraudulent bankruptcy, whether large or small, is im¬ 
posed upon the trustee and the judge before whom the examinations 
are conducted, and it is competent to any creditor or any member of 
the public to give information as in a case of ordinary crime. The 
result of the passing of the Scottish Act has been that, although it 
only came into operation two years ago, and although at first the 
Grown authorities were very chary in putting it into force, and I 
received numerous complaints that it was likely to turn out a dead 
letter, it is now beginning to be worked with more vigour. Under 
the elastic provisions of the Act, prosecutions have taken place before 
sheriffs, with and without juries, and before the high court of justiciary. 
The criminals have been big debtors in bankruptcy or sequestration 
cases, and small in cessio cases. In no case, so far as I know, has a prose¬ 
cution under the Act resulted in failure, and within the last eighteen 
months more fraudulent debtors in Scotland have been punished 
as criminals than, according to the evidence before our committee of 
1B80, had been punished in the preceding twenty-two years. As 
the facilities for their punishment, and the familiarity of the public 
and public prosecutors with the provisions of the Act increase, I 
think there is every reason to believe that we shall find prosecutions 
for fraudulent bankruptcy increase also. 

But there remained another anomaly to rectify. If it was politic 
to grant the big debtor a discharge from his liabilities on compliance 
with certain conditions and formalities, there seemed no reason why 
the smaller debtor should be debarred from the same advantage; 
At the same time, the theory of the English law which refuses a 
bankrupt his discharge unless he pays a minimum dividend appeared^ 
if rendered effective, calculated to prove a wholesome check on 
reckless trading. Accordingly, in 1881, I introduced a measure 
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to effect these objects/and it is now law. trader it tl^ poor 
debtor becomes entitled to his discharge on the same conditions as 
the rich, hut by means of a less elaborate and costly process; and 
in neither the one case nor the other will a discharge be granted 
unless the debtor has paid a minimum dividend of 0s. in the pound, 
or has proved, to the satisfaction of the judge to whom h®applies for 
it, that his failure to do so has arisen from circumstances for Which 
he cannot fairly be held responsible. This differs from the$ridn 
Of the English law in two respects. First, the minimum & 6s, 
instead of 10s., because it was felt that, assuming the deterioti^lon 
and expense of winding up an estate to be 5s. in the pound* 
refused to grant a discharge to a bankrupt who had stopped While 
hisestate Was worth 1 5s, in the pound, one of two things must happen: 
either discharges must practically cease to be granted, or the pro~ 
vision as to non-responsibility must be strained so as to allow all 
sorts of cases to escape. In the second place, following the example 
of the Irish Bankruptcy Act, the court is made the judge as to 
whether, when the minimum dividend has not been paid, a discharge 
should be granted; and the granting or refusal of a discharge being 
taken out of the hands of the creditors, the inducement to manu¬ 
facture fictitious friendly creditors for the purpose of controlling the 
bankruptcy is done away with. The consequence is that, while in 
England I am informed this provision has remained a dead letter, 
in Scotland it has within the last year been enforced in a number of 
instances. 

Until a few months ago civil imprisonment still remained com¬ 
petent for non-payment of debts for the support of natural depen¬ 
dents—parents, wives, children, and especially illegitimate children* 
It was of the most barbarous and illogical type, untempered by 
the right to liberation on surrender of goods, inaccessible as a remedy 
to creditors without the funds necessary to keep the debtor in prison, 
and resorted to as a means of gratifying vindictive feeling, en¬ 
forcing marriage, or compelling payment of lawyers’ costs (which 
in such cases are held to form part of the debt in connection with 
which they are incurred). As the English law regards such debts 
from a standpoint entirely different from that in which they were 
or are regarded by the law of Scotland, I need not dwell on tie 
manner in which the select committee, to which my Bill on the 
subject was referred, dealt with them. Suffice it to say that,axMn^ 
not out of contracts, but out of natural and common law, they were 
treated as constituting an entirely distinct class of obligation, wilful 
neglect to implement which amounted to an offence against law and 
society that it Was the duty of the State to puhish. Such neglect 
has accordingly been made punishable on order bya judge by limited 
periods, of imprisonment at the public expense, and the arbitrarypoweT 
with which the creditor was previously armed has been abolished. 
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The jgoint, however, to which I desire to call attention is -not 
the abolition of an almost unique relic of past centuries in the shape 
of imprisonment for debt in Scotland, but the fact that within the 
last three years our law has undergone a change which places the 
rich insolvent and the poor on precisely the same footing so, far as 
freedom from arrest, punishment of debt-frauds as crimes? and privi¬ 
lege of discharge is concerned; and this has been done principally 
by the institution of a cheap and summary form of bankruptcy, for 
which the name of cessio has been retained, applicable to small 
estates. Sequestration, or bankruptcy proper, and cessio are made 
interchangeable. Proceedings in cessio may—if the judge thinks 
the estate such as to require the more elaborate machinery for its 
disposal—be transferred to sequestration; and, on the other hand, 
proceedings begun in sequestration may, when the estate is small, he 
transferred to cessio . It costs 50 1. or M. to make a man bankrupt 
in the ordinary fashion, and a mere fraction of that sum to obtain 
decree of cessio ; and whether a transfer is made or not, the petition¬ 
ing creditor’s expenses are borne by the estate. The result is that 
the cheaper method, although yet barely two years in existence, is 
becoming more and more widely resorted to, and anyone who chooses 
to look at the bankruptcy notices in the Scottish press, will observe 
that the number of petitions for cessio bear a very large proportion 
to those for sequestration. This would serve to show that the intro¬ 
duction of a cheap form of bankruptcy meets a want of the creditor 
class as well as the debtor. 

Of course there has been some little outcry about the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. No reform was ever achieved without some 
outcry from prejudiced and interested parties. When a trader through 
his own imprudence has incurred a bad debt, it is a great solace to him 
to reflect that he can punish his debtor. If the law allowed him ko 
exact a satisfaction for his loss in scourging or kicking his debtor, and 
an Act were passed depriving him of that luxury, it would evoke an 
outcry in certain quarters. The ancient , Roman law did permit the 
families of insolvent debtors to be sold as slaves, and themselves to 
be hewn into pieces and divided amongst their creditors; and I 
don’t doubt but that, when these effective remedies were abolished, 
there was a certain amount of grumbling and complaint. But it 
probably soon died out, as it has long since died out respecting the 
abolished imprisonment for petty debts in Scotland and large ones in 
England. And for this reason, that no injustice has been done. 
There can be no injustice in modifying the means provided by law 
for the enforcement of debts arising out of voluntary contract. The 
creditor enters into the contract with his eyes open, and where he 
does not think the powers entrusted to him for tlie recovery of his 
debt sufficiently strong, he can refuse to enter into it. The law 
incurs no responsibility for the creation of the obligation, and the 
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legislature is absolutely free to enforce it by Whatever means seems 
best in the general interest. The person giving credit in order to 
secure himself against wrong has but to mete out that credit 
according to his estimate of the means which the law places at his 
disposal for the recovery of his debt in each particular case. 

The question, therefore, of abolishing imprisonment for debt is not 
a Question of justice or injustice, but of policy and humanity. Th$t 
question has been decided in favour of abolition in almost every 
civilised country in the world, and the same verdict has been 
pronounced upon it in England, although, in the case of the smaller 
debtor, by an unworthy subterfuge it has been rendered null and 
void. I appeal to a Government who profess to believe in equal. 
, rights for great and small at least to place all classes of the com¬ 
munity on the same footing. If we must have imprisonment for 
debt, let us at least apply it in cases where the gain to the creditor 
will be in some degree commensurate with the cost to the State. If 
we must hold future earnings responsible till every debt is paid, at 
least let us apply the rule to the merchant as well as the miner, to 
the lawyer as well as the labourer. Or, as we cannot go back, I 
appeal to them, in amending their Bankruptcy Bill, to place all classes 
on the same footing in England as has been done in Scotland. Abolish 
imprisonment for innocent debt under whatever guise; allow credit 
to regulate itself on the same principles for high and low; free 
the statute book from the reproach of providing one law for the rich 
and another for the poor, and save the nation from the disgrace of 
maintaining a system which, while each year sending forth thousands 
of large debtors free and irresponsible to commence a new career, 
undercover of a transparent hypocrisy, sends thousands of smaller 
ones to gaol, and wrecks their lives and prospects for debts, the entire 
Aggregate of which amounts to a mere fraction of the loss inflicted 
#n his creditors by many a single enterprising bankrupt. 


Citakles Cameron. 
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FRANCE AND CHINA . 

Lookers-on proverbially see most of the game; and there is not much 
ground for surprise if the French, intent on realising the schemes 
over which they have meditated in the Indo-Chinese peninsula in one 
form or another during the last century, fail to perceive all the con¬ 
sequences of their present action in Tcnquin, or to accurately measure 
the danger of a contest with the power of China. But if France is 
showingiierself blind to facts, and inclined to embark upon a policy 
of adventure in the purest sense of the word, that is no reason why 
those who are concerned in watching the progress of events in the far 
East, and the development from their state of torpof of the mighty 
power and unlimited resources of the Chinese people, should be back¬ 
ward in assigning its true significance to a complication that promises 
to bring the name and authority of Europeans into disrepute. 
Although criticism on the subject of colonial extension may come 
with a bad grace from an Englishman, I shall yet devote myself to 
the task of showing here that in this particular instance France is 
attempting not only an enterprise of doubtful advantage, but one in 
which I have not the least doubt she will ultimately fail, and f|p 
with ignominy. The French Government has apparently been seize<| 
with a mania for colonial empire. In Madagascar, on the coast of 
Africa—nay, in the interior of the Lark Continent—among the 
archipelagoes of the Pacific, and lastly in an outlying dependency of 
China, it is bent on the same task—the creation of vast colonial 
possessions by Presidential decree, and instantaneously as at the beck 
of some magician’s wand. Each of these undertakings has its diffi¬ 
culties ; but of them all there is not one requiring the same tact, deter¬ 
mination, and display of force as the last, if it is to be successfully 
accomplished. Great care on the part of the French representatives 
in allaying its susceptibilities, and in promising to respect the rights 
it has acquired ftom antiquity, might perhaps have induced the Pekin 
Government to remain passive while the marauders of the Songcoi 
were being chastised, or until that river had been*tumed into a safe 
avenue for trade. But not merely havef’the French failed to display 
that tact; they have absolutely shown not the ^ 
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respect Chinese susceptibilities in ■ t^e matter at all. The recent 
declaration—not less impolite than imp<^iticr— of M. Challemel 
Lacour denying succinctly any rights on the part of China in Ann am 
, has swept aVay whatever cobwebs there may have been in tbe minds 
of the young Emperor's advisers as to the intentions of France in 
Tonquin; qpd Chinese acquiescence in any form in tbe plans of our 
neighbours is henceforth an utter impossibility. Tbe breach between 
China and France being thus clearly marked out, and not to be closed 
up save by the withdrawal of the French, it becomes necessary to 
consider what Franca hopes to gain in Tonquin, and how she proposes 
to obtain her objects. On the other hand, it will be essential also tp 
ascertain the grounds and extent of China's pretensions, and the 
available force with which she can sustain them. 

The ambitious plans of France in this quarter of Asia are not the 
birth of yesterday, and, if they admitted of being successfully carried 
out in the way in which her present rulers have approved, it would 
be difficult for us to challenge her right to extend her influence in 
that region where she has obtained some foothold. If there is 
adverse criticism of French action in the following pages, it is not 
because the conquest of Cochin China might lead to the introduction 
of French influence into the politics of Burmah and Siam, or to the 
further complication, by the appearance of a Fourth Great Power in 
the arena, of the great Asiatic question—which, plainly put, is how 
six hundred millions of Asiatics are to bo kept, if not absolutely 
in a state of subordination to the interests of England and other 
European countries, at least so as to recognise a community of interest 
with them. The French have in every way as much right as any 
other people to find and to use such vents for their energy in unde¬ 
veloped and promising regions as they may require and can obtain. 
TJieir settlement in Lower Cambodia was certain with due encourage* 
ment to prove tbe means of the extension of tbeir authority up the 
Mekong to the confines of Burmah and China. The growth of their 
dominion might have been slow, but it would have been certain, and it 
would not have attracted the hostility of the .Chinese. But so tardy a 
development did not suit the views either of those in power at Paris, 
or of the adventurous explorers who have dilated upon the incalculable 
sources of wealth that await French traders on tbe road through 
Tonquin into Yunnan. The quicker method has, therefore, been 
resorted to of asserting French predominance in the councils of 
Annam, and of entrusting to the officers and soldiers of the Republic 
the duty of making the Tuduc’s authority respected in tbe n^hem 
district of Tonquin. But the advantage of rapidity has only been 
obtained at the cost of the bitter opposition of China; and as the 
French have not bven utilised it, but remain precisely where the y 
were twelve months ago; they have not even derived from their change 
of plans the profit they anticipated. The opposition of China, as soon 
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m itehall find expression in acts, will raise a muehj&rger question 
'tinea the mere addition of another tributary kingdom to l^je ^oases- 
stein of France, or even than the approach of the tricolour to the 
t^inese and Indian frontiers. No petty feeling of jealousy impels 
us to deprecate the measures of France in Annans, but a lively con¬ 
cern lest the interests of England and of Europeans genially should 
be permanently injured in China through the reckless and ilhoon- 
sidered acts of a country which has comparatively little at stake. 
Neither our knowledge of what France has done in the past in her 
method of colonisation, nor her manner of proceeding on the present 
occasion inspires confidence as to her successfully executing so dangerous 
an undertaking as that of wresting a vassal state from its dependence 
on China. The smallness of the votes asked for, the meagre character 
of the reinforcements sent, and of the military preparations, prove 
^either that the French Ministry does not comprehend the nature of 
the task it aims at accomplishing, or that the French people are to 
be blinded to its true character until they find themselves pledged 
to a struggle of power with China. On either supposition such an 
enterprise does not promise well at the very commencement; and in 
the event of French defeat or failure it will be the other Europeans, 
and particularly Englishmen, in China who will suffer from the con¬ 
sequences of Chinese triumph and European discomfiture. It is for 
this reason, and for no other, that we have a direct interest in the 
progress of the Tonquin difficulty; and France is morally bound to 
pay heed to the remonstrances of those who will have to suffer for her 
folly. 

The missionaries of Home were the pioneers of French influence 
and dominion in Eastern Asia. Had they been supported by the 
Weight of a secular authority, there is no saying what splendid 
triumphs they might not have been the means of obtaining for the 
French nation. In Annam they succeeded in establishing the hier¬ 
archy of their Church, and the Bishops and Abbes of Cochin China 
contribute some of the most interesting epistles to the celebrated 
Lettree Edifiantes. It was their mission to spread the truths of 
Christianity; and it has been no part of Jesuit teaching to throw 
doubt on the capacity of that great Order’s members to propagate its 
objects by taking a leading part in the management of secular affairs. 
Towards the end of the last century an opportunity presented ifcselffor 
active intervention in the policy of the country. The ruler of Annam 
was deposed by a popular insurrection, and his» authority was oast off 
by all his subjects outside the citadel of Hu6. On the advice of the 
Soman Catholic Bishop Adran he sent his son with that ecclesiastic 
to Paris to entreat the aid of Louis the Sixteenth to re*establish 3|is 
authority. His request was granted. A supply of arms, and the 
loan of a few officers and of some ships of war, sufficed to restore his 
sovereignty, when the grateful king accepted the terms of a treaty. 
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concluded at Versailles in 1787, by which the peninsula of Tourane 
and the island of Polo Condore were ceded to Fiance. The outbreak 
of the French Revolution prevented the execution of these clauses, 
and the places mentioned did not become French even in name. 
Although the French never quite lost sight of their, pretensions in 
this quar|ar, where they seemed to have a dear, field of action, 
nothing was done towards realising the designs of BishopAdran until 
after the Anglo-French expedition to Pekin. The French . ap¬ 
peared at Hue, and reparation was exacted for a long list ef outrages 
committed on Christians since the beginning of the centu^> ^ 
Emperor of Annam was called upon to fulfil the stipulationa of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and after discussion the district of Saigon, on the 
Donnai and near the mouth of the great river Mekong, was ceded to 
France instead of the peninsula of Tourane, which would have placed 
the Annamese capital at the mercy of the French. No sooner were 
they established at Saigon than they set about extending their au¬ 
thority into the neighbouring states, and they did so with such effect 
that in the course of a very short time they were the masters of the 
whole of Lower Cambodia. Three years later, in 1864, the King of 
Upper Cambodia accepted the protection of France, and thus was the 
beginning of what was hoped would prove a flourishing dependency 
established in the valley of the Mekong. It need only be said on this 
point that Saigon has disappointed the expectations raised as to its 
future. Large sums were expended on its development under the 
Empire, but it remains an unhealthy and stagnant settlement, from 
which commerce and prosperity have kept aloof. 

Probably the disappointment thus occasioned spurred the French 
into activity in the direction of the capital of Annam and of the Gulf 
of Tonquin. The discovery in 1866-7 by the mission of M. Doudart 
de Lagree, who gave his life to the cause of geographical research, 
that the Mekong was unnavigable, showed that that stream was not to 
be the means of tapping the fertile and undeveloped region ot south¬ 
western China and its border lands; while the discovery at the same 
time of the navigability of a stream flowing into the Gulf of Tonquin 
supplied a further motive to turn their attention in that direction. 
This stream was, it need hardly be said, the Songcoi, or 6 Principal * 
river of Tonquin, the Red River of the Chinese. It was not, howevOr* 
until the years 1870-3 that the journeys of the energetic traveller 
M. Dupuis attracted marked attention to this route into Yunna%by 
which he conveyed a supply of arms to the Chinese authorities, then 
on the point of restoring order in that province. Although M. 
Dupuis did not receive from French officials all the support and coun¬ 
tenance he desired andprobably deserved, the effect of his journeys was 
to hasten the progress of the measures which had heea.oommeneedfbr 
the complete subordination of the Annam ruler to . French internets. 
Negotiations were begun ^with the Court of HM for a firadh treaty; 
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a personal outrage on a French officer, 
hasdt, whohad been appointed envoy for the occasi^ 
conclusion of a treaty,it really contributed to themorepi^ 
mmt of the question by obliging the French.to present an 
The treaty was at once signed* and the Tuduc recognised in 1374 the 
protectorate of France* The nominal effect of this treatje^as to place 
Ann am at the complete dependence of France, to assert there the pre¬ 
dominance of her trade and her policy, and to lay down a series of 
regulations which would have the effect of opening Tonquin and the 
Songcoi to foreign commerce under the segis of France. Mine years 
have nearly elapsed since those events happened, and the French find 
themselves very little advanced on the path to success, and in face ' 
of difficulties which were never contemplated, but which have not 
even yet fully revealed themselves* 

This brief narrative of events will make the objects of French 
policy in Tonquin sufficiently plain. They desire in the first place 
to oust Chinese influence from Hue, and indeed they consider that 
they have done so by the terms of the treaty of 1874, whieh they only 
began to put in force last year. And in the second they hope to 
obtain in the Songcoi that easy and direct trade route into southern 
China which they were disappointed of twenty years ago by the dis¬ 
covery that the Mekong was unnavigable. And I may be permitted 
to say that these objects appear to be perfectly natural, and as 
justifiable as any similar proceedings ever are by ambitious govern¬ 
ments or energetic and expanding nations. But are they practi¬ 
cable ? Will France be able to carry out her projects ? That is the 
whole question; and it is to that point, and not to any minor issues, 
that we have to devote the best attention we can. 

The French claim the right to act as they are doing in Tonquin 
under the provisions of the treaty with Annam. They assert that 
that instrument set aside the rights of China, and established those of 
France in her place. The Chinese were neither directly nor indirectly 
a consenting party to that treaty. They were ignorant of its stipula¬ 
tions until the French began in the early part of last year to take 
measures to give them effect. In 1874 the condition of the Chinese 
Empire, although steadily improving, was very different from what 
it is now, and the French may be excused for supposing that they 
were not required to give much heed to the shadowy claims of Pekin. 
But at the same time having no desire to irritate the Chinese, whose 
assent was necessary to the institution of frade with Ymman, they 
studiously kept the Treaty of Hud secret, and did nothing to dissipate 
the idea that Annam was the tributary of the Dragon Throne. There 
was no interruption in the ordained relations. The TributeEmbassy 
moaned China and visited Pekin in 1876; and M, Dupuis has placed 
it formally on record that ‘there can be no doubt as to the reality of 
China’s suz^rain rights over Annam.’ The assurances given by M. 
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doiibtr being Mt as to the intention of the French Government to do 
nothing to injure the self-esteem Or the interest® of This 

prudent attitude of conciliation towards the Celestial Empire has been 
abandoned by the present French Ministry* There fe no moTe talk 
of respecting the rights of China, and the ruler ofAnnamis accused 
of breach-of faith by M. Challemel Labour for continuing to recognise 
the suzerainty of the sovereign from whom his predecessors sought 
inspiration at a more remote period than European history cares to 
contemplate. This declaration might pass for little in itself, but 
it acquires the greatest importance when taken in connection with 
the latest act on the part of those in power at Hud. Far from being 
t impressed with a sense of the overwhelming power of France, the 
Tuduc has during the last few months manifested an intention to resist 
her pretensions, and his emissaries have been declaring to the Chinese 
their desire to maintain the long-established relations with Bekin, at 
the very moment that French officers thought their influence para¬ 
mount at his capital. At the very time that M. Challemel Lacohr 
was making his famous announcement in the Chamber as to the 
perfidy of Annam, the representative of France was taking a hurried 
departure from Hue. 

There is consequently an end to the idea that France will find in 
the Annamese ruler a willing tool towards realising her schemes of 
aggrandisement; and if those schemes are to be carried on, they will 
have to be accomplished against the will of the people and potentate 
in whose interests the world was asked to believe that they were to 
be undertaken. The French are thus deprived of the simple method 
of proceeding which it was thought would disarm the suspicions Of 
the Chinese, at the same time that it enabled them to declare that 
they were only giving effect to the lawful authority of the Tuduc in 
his northern province. They will he obliged to revert to the proposal 
of conquest pure and simple of M. de Came, if they are to do any¬ 
thing with effect; and it is impossible to see how, if they persist in 
the adventure, they can possibly avoid a collision with the power of 
China. We may feel reasonably certain that the Annamese have not 
ventured to show their antipathy to the French so plainly without 
some definite assurance of support from China; and we may see in 
the boldness of the Tuduc and his people the conviction that that 
support sriH be neither halfhearted nor in vain. The fighting in, 
Tonquin affords further evidence in the same direction. The French 
have had as opponents there not the Black Flag marauders* but the 
troops and officials of the ruler of Annam. The latest newswe re¬ 
ceived from the Songeoi was to the effect that the French com¬ 
mandant, Captain Rivibre, had been obliged to attack Namdinh in 
order to keep open his communications with the ses ; and at that place 
be had only to encounter the regular forces of theTuduc. Nothing 
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Whatever hs§ yetbeen done towards the chastisOTjaat of tha Black 
flag tiiaranderg who hold the upper course of the Soagcoi and the 
toad into Yunnan, while the French find themselves engaged on the 
very threshold of their enterprise in a conflict of authority with 
Annam, and in open hostilities with a portion of its troops. If the 
French are to carry out their enterprise at all, thdy will have to 
devote themselves to the difficult and expensive task of conquering 
Annam, and of reducing it to the position of a subject province. It 
is not impossible that such an undertaking might prove both suc¬ 
cessful and remunerative ; but if it is to be so, the French must 
understand that it is a very serious business, which would require an 
army of twenty thousand men and a liberal expenditure. The 
insignificance of the reinforcements sent to Captain Bividre show an 
utter inability to comprehend the difficulty of the task, and argue a 
want of knowledge or a height of faith calculated to invite disaster. 
The inadequacy of the force employed by France is shown by the 
difficulty which Captain Bivi&re already experiences in maintaining 
his communications, while the open defiance of the Annamese will 
scarcely allow even sanguine Parisians to believe that there is a very 
exalted opinion of the power of their country in this quarter of Asia. 
When the arrival of fresh troops is followed by a fresh ebullition of 
national antipathy, even the blindest can scarcely fail to see that the 
work of pacification or of conquest is not making any satisfactory 
progress. Such has been the case in Tonquin ; and the French can 
hardly show themselves indifferent to its true significance. The 
obligation rests upon them either to at once abandon the expedition, 
or to prosecute it in such a manner and with such a display of force 
as will secure their objects and sustain the reputation of Europe. If 
they will only look the plain facts in the face, and take our criticism 
in the sense in which it is intended, they will recognise that it is not 
the prospect of their success which displeases or appals us, but a very 
real concern at the consequences of their failure, which for many 
reasons appears to be the far more probable result of their operations. 

If the French have not been able either to overcome the local 
difficulties or to overawe the petty government of Annam, it will be 
readily understood how much more difficult it will be for them to 
vanquish opposition when to the resources of the Tuduc are added those 
of the Chinese. It is typical of the increased and more accurate 
knowledge of China in this country that, although the Chinese have 
as yet taken no overt step towards the assertion of their rights, there 
is a remarkable unanimity of opinion as to their intention to do so ; 
and there can be no doubt that this view is a correct one. The 
authority of a Chinese emperor over his tributary states is one of 
a peculiar character, and does not convey to the European mind 
much of the reality of power. But although it may be vaguely 
defined and loosely applied* it possesses an importance in the eyes 
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of Chinese statesmen that is not to be lightly estimated. There has 
been no symptom at Pekin daring recent years of any desire to 
-curtail its responsibilities, or to draw in the advanced outposts of 
the empire. The recovery of the imperial authority has been 
followed by the vigorous assertion of dormant claims and historic 
rights that wfluld have been allowed to lapse by any people less im¬ 
pressed than the Chinese are with their importance and by the bitter 
experiences of the past. Having made their authority respected in 
most of the border provinces, and in remote dependencies which re¬ 
pudiated and cast off the connection, they are not likely to tolerate 
or to regard with indifference the violent severance of the link 
binding the Tuduc to Pekin, when both that prince and his people 
. desire its maintenance. To do so would, indeed, leave them open to the 
double charge of being indifferent to their own dignity, and of being 
false to a faithful dependent in distress. There can, therefore, be 
no reasonable doubt that the Annamese will find in China a staunch 
and vigorous supporter of their efforts to prevent the protectorate of 
France ever being carried into practical effect. It is only necessary 
to consider, in conclusion, the chances of whether that support would 
be effective or not. 

The Chinese army on paper has a nominal strength of nearly 
one million men; but travellers are never tired of telling us that this 
force has no real existence. We shall not here claim for it any great 
efficiency, it being sufficient for the present purpose to point out 
what are the undoubted facts, that the Chinese have no difficulty in 
placing an army in the field at any threatened point, while their 
garrisons in Pechihli, Mongolia, and Central Asia were never as 
numerous as they are at this moment. There are weak spots and 
some shortcomings in the military organisation of China; yet there 
is no question that the emperor’s representatives can, for the simple 
and sufficient reason that they have done it, place an army of fifty 
thousand fairly efficient and well-armed soldiers in the field at any 
given spot without the least difficulty, and without weakening their 
garrisons. If this fact is fairly mastered, it will be seen to be a great 
deal. It may be doubted whether, so far as numbers go, any other 
empire in Asia could in a time of trouble do the same. Fifty 
thousand men at Pakhoi and on the Kwangsi frontier would imperil 
the safety of a much larger body of men than Captain Bivi&re has 
any immediate prospect of finding under his orders* But, formidable 
as such a force would be, the measure of Chinese opposition must net 
be assumed at any fixed number of fifty thousand ram, or of twice 
that number.* *For a point of vital importance there is practically 
no limit to the number of men China might feel disposed and be able 
to throw away* Her naval power has steadily increased also* nod, 
under foreign leading her ironclads and fast-sailing gunboats should 
ba uble to give a good account of themselves in the rivers and in the 
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ihafiows off the coast. A war with Chinawill 
be no child's play fra? the best equipped and most determined of 
nations; and if France were to endeavour to hold her own in Tonquin 
against such an assailant, she would have to send many armies and 
fleets to the East, and to station a permanent garrisonof twenty 
thousand men in Annam. * • - 

There are some who think an expedition to Pekin is the sure and 
easy way to bring China to reason, and to extract from the Chinese 
Government whatever concessions and favours may be desired by 
grasping foreigners. It is more than twenty-two years since such a 
proceeding was successfully carried out by the allied forces of Eng¬ 
land and France; but while the grand result is remembered, the 
details are forgotten. A reference to the attack on the Taku forts 
and to the affairs on the Peiko may be suggested to those who imagine 
that a Chinese force is similar in character to the typical Asiatic 
rabble. Yet at that time not merely did the Chinese possess no 
modem weapons, but their fortifications were undefended in the rear 
and on the flank, and had only to be turned. Their principal rivers, 
and particularly the approaches to the capital, are now protected by 
forts built after the most approved models, and armed, with Krupp’s 
heaviest ordnance. The Chinese have carried out some of the most 
necessary military reforms in the disciplining and arming of their 
troops; and they have to a great extent procured the services of 
foreign officers, or adopted the teaching of foreign knowledge. More¬ 
over, proof has been furnished by a succession of remarkable cam¬ 
paigns that these improvements have had practical effect, and exist 
in something more than in name. If France is blind to these facts, 
and disposed to echo the foolish scepticism prevalent in the Treaty 
ports, German opinion has, with its sound common sense, rejected 
past delusions, and has not felt any hesitation in expressing the 
belief that China may on some future critical occasion prove itself a 
useful ally to the Fatherland. 

The French people are following a very short-sighted policy in 
allowing themselves to be drawn into such unprofitable and inter¬ 
minable enterprises as the occupation of Tonquin is most likely to 
prove. They cannot succeed there without a lavish expenditure of 
men and treasure; and the reward of even the most complete success 
mil probably be inadequate and disappointing to them. But the 
essential condition of success in every affair of life % to employ 
means proportionate to the result, and this the French are certainly 
not doing in their operations in Xndo-China. They have a most diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous operation on hand; they are acting as !f they bad 
only to destroy some African village, instead of to subject more than 
five millions of people, and to check the pretensions of the proudest 
and most despotic Government in Asia. A war 
any 'European Bower, save for some principle in which all Europeans 
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are equally concerned, can be nothing short of calamitous to the 
general interest. The country that would imperil the security of the 
present fortunate good understanding by prosecuting an ambitious 
scheme at the cost of China accepts a grave responsibility by incurring 
the disapproval of those with whom it is in this matter morally 
bound to aft in concert. It is often said that China is not making 
sufficiently rapid progress; but while it may be doubted whether she 
would herself benefit by any acceleration in the adoption of Western 
improvements, it is quite certaiu that European nations would not 
y. derive any advantage from such a course, while it might entail for 
them the greatest peril. A successful foreign war is the one thing 
that would above all others restore the anti-foreign feeling to a dm* 
gerous height. It would certainly be followed by the making of 
many unpleasant demands bn this country, and on others engaged in 
Chinese trade. It would lead to the general modification of China’s 
foreign policy, and it could hardly fail to produce a most disturbing 
influence on her external relations generally, and with England in 
particular. These would be some of the disastrous effects of a war in 
which China were victorious; and if ever there was a near prospect 
of a campaign having such a result, it is in the case of Tonquin, 
where the possibility of war stares France in the face without her 
being able apparently to realise its dangers, or to exercise sufficient 
restraint to prevent herself being drawn into a collision with China. 
The more intelligent Frenchmen cannot suspect our good faith or 
doubt our good-will; but if they are not to be consenting parties to 
a national calamity they must at once do their utmost to suspend the 
irregular warfare on the Songcoi, and to allay the gathering indigna¬ 
tion of China. 

Demetrius Charles Botjlgeb, 
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SOCIAL REFORM. 

The last Liverpool election was fought and won largely on the lines 
of ( Social Keform.’ I have been often asked to explain what I mean 
by this term; and I will try to do so as concisely as possible in this 
article. 

I premise by observing that questions of mere party politics have 
not the interest they possessed in foimer years for the mass of the 
British people. Political rights have been widely extended, civil 
and religious equality have been practically secured, the great battle 
of Free Trade has been fought and won, and though it is true 
that important reforms have still to be carried, involving a more 
complete and just representation of the people, yet it must be 
granted that there are no great wrongs of a political kind to be 
redressed in England, and no burning questions on the carpet which 
stir the pulse of the people. 

We are in a period of* slack water ’ so far as politics are con¬ 
cerned, and yet it is equally true that party strife was never more 
eager, or more injurious to the work of Parliament, than it iB and 
has been for some years. The waste of the nation’s time is excessive. 
Legislation is hindered and almost put a stop to by barren contro¬ 
versy or by foolish and undignified recrimination. The reputation of 
Parliament is on the wane, and people are ceasing to regard it as 
a great legislative machine, and are coming to think of it rather as a 
huge debating society. 

One might almost conclude from the sterile and profitless talk in 
Parliament that no serious work remained to be done ; that the nation 
was contented and prosperous, and could get on well enough without 
legislation at all. I fear that some of our politicians are under this 
delusion. Bred up in the lap of plenty, engrossed either with politics 
or pleasure, they see and know little of the condition of the masses. 
The great ocean of human misery that surges in the heart of our 
great cities is unheeded by them; they scarcely know of its 
existence. Peace, order, and security prevail, and the richer classes 
are too apt to think that this is the best of all possible worlds, and 
' that England is the happiest of countries* I venture to doubt the 
soundness of this opinion, England may be the paradise of the 
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rich, oftbe poor it certainly is not. It is a country of each violent 
contrasts as have never been witnessed since the days of Home under 
the .Caesars ; such accumulations of wealth in single hands have not 
been known since then, nor such seething , masses of human degra¬ 
dation and misery aB are to be found in the'metropolis and in all out 
great townlj 

These facts are of the gravest import. They present problems 
that demand the closest attention of the Legislature, they aro < tonfold 
more important than those which occupy the time and attention of 
most politicians, and if they are not dealt with by means of 
prudent far-seeing legislation, they may be forced on our attention 
amid the storm of popular discontent, and have to be rudely solved 
under democratic pressure from beneath. 

Our country is still comparatively free from Communism and 
Nihilism and similar destructive movements, but who can tell how 
long this will continue? We have a festering mass of human 
wretchedness in all our great towns, which is the natural hotbed 
of such anarchical movements; all the great continental countries are 
full of this explosive material. Can we depend upon our country 
keeping free from the infection, when we have far more poverty in 
our midst than the neighbouring European nations ? I believe that 
we owe our exemption from social disorder very much to the untiringf 
labour of a multitude of Christian philanthropists, who, in all our 
large towns, are struggling to alleviate human suffering. 

Politicians little know how much they owe to these self-sacrificing 
labourers, what numbers of soldiers and policemen they enable us to 
dispense with, how they keep alive in the hearts of multitudes some 
sense of duty to God and some measure of respect for their fellow- 
men. But the problem cannot be solved by private effort alone; its 
magnitude is appalling, it demands the help of the State, and the 
object of this paper is to point out in what direction State help 
can be effectually rendered. 

Should, however, proof be demanded of the existence of such a 
mass of destitution and misery in our midst, I reply in the first place 
that my personal acquaintance with the poor of Liverpool fully hears 
out my assertion so far as that city is concerned. We have large 
tracts of Liverpool given over to the reign of squalor, filth, and rags— 
we have extensive areas inhabited by a dense population, where 
scarcely one well-dressed or respectable-looking person is to ha seen. 
The women are filthy in their habits, the children covered with dirt 
and half-clothed, the men when not at work are usually drinking. In 
the public-house. In these dreary regions there is nothingto 
delight the eye or refine the taste: the abject wretehedneasthat 
meats one on all sides is so depressing that none will visit these 
elums except on errands of religion or philanthropy. , 

Thank God, ihere is a noble hand of seM-denying workers *?an 
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here, andwere it not for them the social ecmdiiien^ 
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be have in Liverpool 2,500 < courts,’ as they are called, inhabited 
it % supposed by 150,000 people. The sanitary condition of these 
confined and unhealthy culs-de-aac is very bad and the death-rate ex¬ 
cessive, and the want of appliances for decency so great? that it is 
scarcely possible to conceive of respectable family life existing in their 
midst. There are occasionally to be found decent and well-conducted 
families even in these cheerless abodes, but the general aspect of the 
people is lamentable and is a disgrace to our age and a danger to 
the State. No doubt Liverpool is exceptionally situated, as it con¬ 
tains a large Irish population of the poorest class, who came over after 
the famine in 1847 and gravitated through utter poverty into the 
lowest parts of the town. Many of these people lived a respectable 
life in the rural districts of Ireland, but when they came to Liverpool 
they succumbed to the pestilential atmosphere they had to breathe. 
Indeed, it would be almost a miracle for people to maintain their self- 
respect in many parts of our city, so foul are the language and habits 
of the people, and matters would have been much worse but for 
the great temperance movement headed by Father Nugent. This 
corruption of manners is by no means confined to tber Irish; very 
many of the English are quite as bad, and there is a considerable re¬ 
siduum of drunken degraded Scotch and other nationalities. The 
casual labour along the docks, and the absence of suitable employ¬ 
ment for women, aggravate the difficulty in Liverpool, and the ex¬ 
cessivedrunkenness of large sections of the population of both sexes 
make their moral or material elevation almost impossible. I have 
no wish to cast any reflections upon the activity of the churches or the 
benevolent agencies in our midst. Few towns exhibit more abundant 
efforts for the good of the masses. There is a large volunteer army 
of religious workers, and matters are decidedly improved from what 
they were some years ago. The Corporation has also done much to 
improve the sanitary condition of the town, but the execrable social 
conditions amid which the poorest part of the population live defeat 
all attempts to apply a thorough remedy, and they will defeat them 
so long as these conditions exist. 

I have dwelt upon the state of Liverpool as best known to myself, 
but the game description applies in more or less degree to all the 
great cities of the empire. Each of them * possesses a pestilential 
deposit of human debasement and abject poverty. All that I have 
said of Liverpool holds good in a vastly greater degree of the 
metropolis. There we see such extremes of wealth and poverty as 
the world nowhere else exhibits ; the area of destitution is enormous, 
and the number of people who are half-clothed, half-fed, and gteeped 
in wretchedness would amount to several great armies. X rjuote 
firour an admirable bode by Mx« Francis ^P«ek* r«se^^ the 

following 
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> Many families in London and in the linage proi^n6ial towns hafe only one 
single room, in which parents and children of all ages tpd both sexes work, five, 
and steep. It is impossible to conceive that children brought up thus can fail to 
become unhealthy in body and depraved in mind and morals. In a for larger 
number of cases than would be believed by those who have not Studied the 
subject the domestic conditions in which these families life hire appalling ' i such 
as would%ot be permitted to continue for a single year, but fear the selfish in¬ 
dolence of the well-to-do classes, who carefully avert their attentiOn from the 
consideration of so unpleasant a subject. But,however concealedy the condition 
of things which does exist is not less horrible than dangerous. Nor society 
avoid the baneful consequences by merely refusing to look the evil ih ; 'the face. 
Often indeed has a terrible retribution overtaken individuals of those 'very’ehtsses 
of society that liad the power to help to remedy the evil, hut would not'n'ib ItMn 
time, as some of their dearest and fairest children have been swept oft* by diseases 
originating in the fever-haunted dens which their own selfish indifference had 
permitted to exist. 

Passing through our large towns, a little away from some of the leading 
thoroughfares, terrible spectacles of misery may be witnessed; courts and alleys, 
where the air is deadly foul, where overcrowding poisons the blood, and where the 
wretched inhabitants are so enervated that they have neither power nor inclination 
to struggle upward. 

The following quotation is from a report by the Rev. Archibald 
Brown, a well-known minister in the East-end of London :— ; ■ 

Any practical worker among the lowest class of London’s poor knows only too 
well that decency forbids a published account of the manners and morals of tens 
of thousands. A precarious income of a few shillings a week, obtained as casual 
dock labourer, or some similar employment, renders it impossible for the family to 
rent more than one room. In the fetid atmosphere of this room, delicacy, self- 
respect, and modesty languish and die, and no wonder either. Both sexes of all 
ages are huddled together for sleep on an indescribably filthy e shake-down ’ The 
garments of the da}* are the covering for the night, with perhaps the one differ¬ 
ence of being over them instead of on them. This crowding together is the death 
of decorum and the source of untold depravity. 

Just after the receipt of several letters suggesting that surely some of the 
scenes described by our missionaries were overcoloured, we went for several hours 
among the people of our districts. Immediately, on returning home, we wrote the 
following in our diary, while the facts and scenes were fresh in our memory. In 
no way dp we deal with the question of the merits of the cases; we simply record 
a condition of life existing in our midst:— 

i I have spent the whole of this morning in Bow Common, or rather in two 
streets of this great district. The scenes I have personally witnessed haunt me. 

‘In No.— E— Street, I found Mrs, Q,-- surrounded with hundreds of 

match boxes. The floor was covered with them, save where a heap of; rags was 
lying, this being the “shake-down” for the night. The husband ia blind, so can 
earn nothing; and the wife having a crippled hand, through working in white 
lead, is obliged to obtain help. She is paid 2}d. per gross of boxes. Out of this 
she pays a girl Id. per gross to help her. Paste and fire they have to flnd. ^ 

‘ In No. — of the same street, I called on a young wife and me&ber of three 
children. Not a scrap of furniture was in the room. A small fijfe w^ hi the 
grate, fed by some of the flock out of the mattress they lie op &t njght . Thn 
sanitary arrangements in the back yard were so indescribably filthy, that, though 
I sin tolerably hardened, I sickened, and had to lekve. If -Was'enough to bilkl a 
plague; Next door fe another of my cases. The mother Is dead and the father 
Qox^unprive. I ftMmd ttoe little chfLdrenhy themdrives. - None bad any stockings 
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or show. ‘ Martha,” a bright little girl of ten; bad just Slashed sorubfeiBg the 
floor, aad was about commencing the same kindly action on her little sister. 
In the same house, upstairs, in a room filled with smoke, was a wretched firmly. 
The father had left early in the morning to tiy and find a job at the docks. ^he 
mother, who is in ill-health, was sitting on a box, and two or three young boys, 
black as negroes, were squatting on the floor. One boy, about five years of age, 
was standing in front of the fire as naked as he was bora, but for an Aid shawl 
cast over him. In an adjoining room, destitute of all furniture, two elder lads 
sleep. The ceiling has fallen, down, and I could see daylight through it In wet 
weather the state of mingled wet and dirt can be imagined. In another street, 
close at hand, the houses are being done up, so all the tenants have been turned 
out. At the top, however, of an otherwise empty house-—a large one—I found 
the most miserable case of all. The husband had gone to try and find some work. 
The mother, twenty-nine years of age, was sitting on the only chair in the place, 
in front of a grate destitute of any fire. She, was nursing a baby only six weeks 
old, that had never had anything hut one old rag round it. The mother had 
nothing but a gown on, and that dropping to pieces; it is all she has night or day. 
There were six children under thirteen years of age. They were'barefooted, and 
the few rags on them scarcely covered their nakedness. In this room, where was 
an unclothed infant, the ceiling was in holes. An old bedstead was in the room, 
and seven sleep in it of a night, the eldest girl being on the floor.' 

These pictures are appalling, and, to deepen the sense of the 
magnitude of the problem, I would remark that we have over and 
above the poverty-stricken masses here referred to an army of 900,000 
State paupers in Great Britain, and perhaps half a million of people 
more or less dependent upon State relief in Ireland. 

There are not so many classed as paupers in the latter country; 
but considering the vast number of applications under the ‘ Arrears 
Act,’ and the numerous families in the West of Ireland needing 
special help to prevent starvation, I think this statement is within 
the mark. 

We have, therefore, nearly one and a half million paupers in the 
United Kingdom, besides a prodigious mass of people just one degree 
removed from pauperism, many of whom are only kept by private 
charity from sinking into the pauper class. 

I believe that the number of people who are on the verge of 
pauperism, and are more or less dependent upon charity for their 
support, is nearly as great as that of absolute paupers ; and it is 
probably within the mark to say that we have in the United Kingdom 
two to three millions of the pauperised class, or at all events of people 
who are unable to support themselves decently; a great part, pro¬ 
bably the greater part of them, are drunken and profligate in their 
habits, and it would be difficult to say whether misfortune or folly has 
done most to produde this deplorable result. 

How, the point to which I wish to call attention is that the hulk of 
this human deposit of vice and poverty is hereditary ; it has come 
down from past centuries and goes on little changed or ameliorated 
by the growing wealth and progress of the country. Though the 
average income of the middle class and respectable artisan class has 
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mom than doubled within this century, tbelowest stratum is as foul 
and beggarly as in guy period of our history, 

Perhaps its actual magnitude may not be quite sogreat as it once 
was, certainly its relative size is less, for the classes above ttye lowest 
have greatly increased, but the pressing question is how to cleanse the 
Augeau*stable of this moral filth which underlies ornr modern civil isa- 
tion. I repeat that most of the evil is hereditary, lt is bequeathed 
from parent to child; the habits of the young are formed amid such 
depraving influences that they can scarcely grow up different {lom their 
parents, and the conclusion has been gradually forced upon zna that we 
shall never break the hereditary entail of pauperism and erime in this 
country until we take four more stringent means to save the cMtebren. 

In all our large cities there are hordes of little ragged urchins 
who live on the streets, earning money by trades closely akin to beg¬ 
ging. At night they sleep in pestilential fever-dens or low lodging- 
houses, where they see and hear everything that is vile ; they grow up 
devoid of moral sense, and drift in most cases into the wretched 
modes of life their parents pursued. I have been much brought in 
contact with this class of children through a rescue work carried on in 
Liverpool during the past ten years. We have a home for destitute 
children where we train them for a few months and then emigrate 
them to Canada. None who have not come in contact with the 
refuse of our cities could believe what cruelty these children often suffer 
from drunken parents ; they sometimes come into our home a mass 
of sores and bruises and covered with vermin, and more like 
mere animals than human beings. They often tremble when they 
hear that ‘father’ is coming to see them, and cry out with terror 
when 6 mother ’ insists upon taking them away. It has been deeply 
impressed on my mind that unless we can get powers from the State 
to protect these children from the corrupting influences at home, we 
must resign ourselves to a never-ending stream of human degradation 
in our midst. It is true that the Education Act has done something 
to civilise these waifs and strays; most of them are now in attendance 
at some school. In a ragged school of 1,000 children that I am 
acquainted with, we found that the great majority of the children 
could read, which was not the case a few years ago. 

It is computed that in Liverpool out of 80,000 or 90,000 children 
of school-going age, only some 1,500 have not been reached by our 
indefatigable School Board; but the home influences are o wretched 
that probably 10,000 or more of these children are neither properly 
fed, clothed, nor housed, and are surrounded by such evil associations 
at home, that there is small chance of their leadingafterwards a use¬ 
ful life, and we can predict, with certainty, that many of them will 
enter our prisons, penitentiaries, and workhouses. 

I have no doubt whatever, that if an investigation were made 
into the causes that produce the frightful crop of 80,000 fallen 
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womenmidi© be on the streets of London, it would bk fou&d that 
the debasing influences of earlylife accounted for most df i& / ; i 
Xi believe the time is at hand when the country will not tolerate 
thja state of things any longer. All the signs of the times proclaim 
that an era of social reform is at hand ; new principles of legislation 
will he introduced, and fresh powers will be asked and obtained' to 
Btem the tide of misery. I believe that the direction in which these 
powers must be sought lies in the more strict enforcement of parental 
obligations . We have far too long considered that children were the 
property of their parents, who were free to abuse, starve, or corrupt 
them, as they thought proper. We have forgotten that the State, 
which hears the consequences, should have a voice in the matter. We 
accepted this principle in part when compulsory education was 
adopted, which was vehemently opposed by the then advocates of ‘ the 
liberty of the subject.’ We require now a further extension of this 
principle; we wish to make it obligatory on a parent to feed, clothe, 
and bring up his child in a decent manner ; we wish to make it a crime 
before the law for a drunken father to spend half his weekly wages in 
the public-house, and to starve his family on the remainder. I know 
that this view will encounter vehement protests from the doctrinaire 
opponents of State interference, but it may surprise some of them to 
learn that our freeborn offspring in America have already introduced 
this principle into their statute book. The descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts have made it a misdemeanour to 
neglect the proper care or up-bringing of children, and give exten¬ 
sive powers to charitable societies to take such children from their 
unworthy parents and deal with them as the State thinks best. I 
quote the last edition of this Act, revised last year as follows :— 

[Acts of 1882, Chapter 181.] 

§ 3. Whenever it shall he made to appear to any court or magistrate that 
within his jurisdiction any child under fourteen years of age, by reason of 
orphanage, or of the neglect, crime, drunkenness or other vice of his. parents, is 
growing up without education or salutary control, and in circumstances exposing 
him to lead an idle and dissolute life, or is dependent upon public charity, such 
court or magistrate shall, after notice to the state board of health, lunacy, and 
charity, commit such child, if he has no known settlement in this Commonwealth, 
to the custody of said board, and if he has a known settlement, then to the over¬ 
seers of the poor of the city or town in which he has such settlement, except in 
the city of Boston, and if he has a settlement in said city, then to the directors of 
public institutions of said city, until he arrives at the age of twenty-one years, or 
for any less time; and the said board, overseers, and directors are authorised to 
make all needful arrangements for the care and maintenance of children so com¬ 
mitted in some state, municipal or town institution, or in some respectable family, 
and to discharge such children from their custody whenever the object of their 
commitment has been accomplished. 

The State of New York has the following provisions in its penal 
code:— .. . , ■ 
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4 288. Unl&vfutty omitting to provide far child.—A person who wilfully omits, 
without lawful excuse, to perform a duty by law imposed upon him to furnish 
food, clothing, shelter, or medical attendance to a minor, is ‘guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanour. 1 

§ 389. Endangering Ufk or health of child .—A person who:, haying the care or 
custody of a minor, either—- 

1. Wilfally causes or permits the minor’s life to be ettdatfgered, or its health to 
be injured, or its morals to become depraved; or 

2. Wilfully causes or permits the minor to be placed in such a situation, or to 
engage in such an occupation, that its life is endangered, or its health is likely to 
be injured, or its morals likely to be impaired; 

Is guilty of a misdemeanour. 1 * 

§ 290. Keepers of concert saloons, Src. —A person who admits to, or aBows to 
remain in any dance-house, concert saloon, theatre or other place of entertainment, 
owned, kept, or managed by him, where wines or spirituous or malt liquors are 
sold or given away, any child, actually or apparently under the age of fourteen 
years, unless accompanied by a parent or guardian, is guilty of a misdemeanour. 1 

§ 291. Children not to beg, fyc ,—A male child actually or apparently under the 
age of sixteen years, or a female child actually or apparently under the age of 
fourteen years, who is found— 

1. Begging or receiving or soliciting alms, in any manner or under any pretence; 
or 

2. Not having any home or other place of abode or proper guardianship ; or, 

3. Destitute of means of support, and being either an orphan, or living ©r 
having lived with or in custody of a parent or guardian who has been sentenced 
to imprisonment for crime, or who has been convicted of a crime, against the 
person of such child, or has been adjudged an habitual criminal; or 

4. Frequenting the company of reputed thieves or prostitutes, or a house of 
prostitution or assignation, or living in such a house either with or without its 
parent or guardian, or frequenting concert saloons, dance-houses, theatres or other 
places of entertainment, or places where wines, malt or spirituous liquors are sold, 
without being in charge of its parent or guardian ; or 

5. Coming within any of the descriptions of children mentioned in § 292, must 
be arrested and brought before a proper court or magistrate, as a vagrant, dis¬ 
orderly, or destitute child. Such court or magistrate may commit the child to any 
charitable, reformatory or other institution authorised by law to receive and take 
charge of minors, or may make any disposition of the child such as now is or 
hereafter may be authorised in the cases of vagrants, truants, paupers, or disorderly 
persons. 

Under these laws charitable societies -are incorporated in many of 
the American States, which search out cases of neglected children and 
bring them before the magistrates, and place large numbers in training 
institutions, or find them good homes with the farmers in the far 
West. In passing, I may remark that am I informed that 51,000 
poor children have been taken from New York and emigrated to the 
far West in the past twenty-five years. 2 

1 Punishment of Misdemeanour. 

15. A person convicted of a crime declared to be a misdemeanour, for which no 
other punishment is specially prescribed by this oode, or by any other statutory pro¬ 
vision in force at the time of the conviction and sentence, is punishable by imprison¬ 
ment in a penitentiary, or county gaol, for not more than one year, or by a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars. 

* I understand from an interesting letter in the Times of April 18, from Mr. 
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Did we possess such powers in this country, whet * mass of 
neglected children would come under their operation! We here pro¬ 
bably fourfold as many neglected children in the United Kingdom as 
there are in America. What a revolution such laws would work in 
our midst if vigorously enforced ! What a revelation they would 
foake as to the conditions in which multitudes of our poor struggle 
through life ! Taking the pauperised and degraded class as three 
millions, there axe probably three-quarters of a million children under 
fourteen years of age belonging to it. Many of these are already in 
public institutions ; some 70,000 are being brought up in work- 
houses or district schools, some 25,000 in certified industrial or re¬ 
formatory schools, and a vast number in orphanages or other institu¬ 
tions supported by private charity. I cannot obtain statistics of the 
latter class, but suspect that if all could be reckoned there would be 
found fully 150,000 children in Great Britain and Ireland brought up 
in institutions at the public expense. 3 It is owing to this that juvenile 
commitments for crime have largely diminished, and the nation is to 
be congratulated upon having done so much, but I repeat there is still 
a large number of juveniles growing up amid conditions destructive 
of morality, 

I have little doubt that if the truth could be ascertained, there 
would be found from half a million to three-quarters of a million of 
children so destitute and neglected, that according to the laws 
existing in America they would become wards of the State. The 
first thought that strikes one is the hopeless magnitude of the pro¬ 
blem. Suppose we had the power of taking these children from their 


Tallack, that considerable abuses have arisen on account of the children being re¬ 
moved from New York before they had been properly trained and disciplined. 

8 In addition to the above, there are in round numbers about 250,000 pauper 
children in the United Kingdom receiving outdoor relief, so that we may say, 
speaking broadly, that the total number of children dependent upon charity is about 
400,000. The exact Poor Law figures are as follows, being extracted from the 
reports issued fey the] Inspector appointed to visit the Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools of Great Britain and Ireland, and from the Reports of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Boards for England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 


Total number of Children under Sentence of Detention in Reformatory and 
Industrial Sehools in Great Britain. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

19,037 

4,656 * 

23,693 


In Ireland, 


936 

213 

1,149 

19,973 

4^869 

24,842 

1 

| 

Children under Sixteen in England and Wales, 

Able-bodied 


Not able-bodied 

15,663 


88,590 indoor 

172,607 


84,626 outdoor 

Total 


261*386 
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wretched haunts, it would cost over ten millioas a year to keep them 
in public institutions, and would just double .the existing cost of 
pauperism in this country, for the average cost of bringing up 
children in existing institutions is about 20/. per: ,head annually, so 
that already the nation pays, either by rates or private charity, 
about three millions a year to save its neglected and orphaned 
children. It could not be expected to pay ten millions more, 
especially as much of that money would be extracted from the 
decent struggling poor to maintain the children of their drunhea and 
degraded neighbours. Besides, there is a just and growing dislike to 
rearing children in public institutions. No fact is better attested than 
the superiority of family training; the children, even in the best in* 
stitutions, grow up very ignorant of the common duties of life, arid 
little fitted to grapple with the difficulties or temptations of the world. 
Workhouse children, especially girls, do not turn out nearly so well 
as the children of the decent poor, and Scotland has acted on this 
belief, and disposed of her pauper children by boarding them out 
among respectable poor people, with excellent results. Edinburgh 
has gone so far as to break up her large orphan and charitable insti¬ 
tutions, and send the children back to private life, as long experience 
has testified that 6 institution children 7 turn out so very poorly. 

With all this experience to guide us, it would never do to dream 
of erecting a huge system of State barracks to hold our swarms of 
neglected children. I could not face this problem bad I not a better 
remedy to offer. 

I point to that Greater Britain beyond the seas, the home of pro- 


In Scotland 

there were classed as dependants on the 1st of January, 1882, 36,712, of whom 
3,802 were orphans and 2,147 deserted, and out of which numbers 6,247 were boarded 
out on the 14th of May, 1882, viz. 2,127 with relatives, and 3,120 with strangers. 

In Ireland 

on the 7th of January, 1882, there were in the workhouses 11,412 healthy workhouse 
children under fifteen, and 2,332 orphans or deserted out at nurse; and in addition 
there were 68,368 persons in the receipt of outdoor relief throughout Ireland, which 
of necessity must represent a large number of children. 

To sum up, there were — 

In Great Britain and Ire\ 

Children in industrial schools .... 

Pauper children in England and Wales . 

„ Scotland .... 

,, workhouses in Ireland 

„ at nurse in Ireland 

Children wholly dependent npon the State 

In addition to the above must be reckoned the large number* of children repre¬ 
sented by the 58,358 persons in the receipt of outdoor relief throughout Ireland. 

Vol. XIII.—No. 75. 30 


. . 24,842 

. 261,386 
. 36,712 

. . 11,412 

2,332 

. . . 336,684 
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spefous peoples, honest, industrious, and virihoue, whe*e human life is 
not wiinped and confined as it is in this little Island; 

America, Australia, New Zealand, and our Other colonies, know 
little of those painful social problems that distract us; they are not 
encumbered with hopeless deposits of hereditary poverty, they know 
nothing of that heritage of despair which is the only pattfmony that 
masses of our people are bom to. Human life in those new countries 
is buoyant and sanguine, human effort is stimulated to the utter¬ 
most by the hope of reward; every one who is not Wilfully idle expects 
to better his condition, a cheerful hum of busy and prosperous life 
meets one in all these growing countries, the atmosphere of hope is 
contagious, and the depression of our hereditary poor gives place to 
energy and hope, when the bracing ozone of a new country is in¬ 
haled. 

One cannot but ask why have we allowed this deposit of human 
wretchedness to remain festering in our midst, like a moral cesspool, 
when it might have been converted into rich alluvial soil in our vast 
colonies, bearing the golden fruit of countless happy homes. The 
reply given, we fear, must be that the doctrine of laissez-faire, so 
sedulously taught by our earlier economists, tied the hands of the 
State from any interference with what are called c natural laws.’ It 
was held that human sin and misery were the legitimate product of 
all old societies, and that we must not meddle with the laws of 
nature. This detestable philosophy of selfishness is now dying out; 
we axe finding that even self-interest demands the eradication of the 
ulcer, but above all we are feeling that ^Christianity teaches the care 
of our poor helpless brethren 6 who have fallen among thieves/ We 
are scandalised, and rightly so, at the contrast between the religion 
we profess and the national life we lead ; we wish to yoke together the 
ethics of Christianity and the maxims of State policy, and I feel con¬ 
vinced that in State-aided emigration, on philanthropic principles, 
lies the real practical remedy for the chief evils that afflict our nation. 

What we really need is a bridge to span the gulf which lies 
between the destitution of our great cities and the virgin fields of 
Canada and Australia. 

It is true that this bridge has already been crossed by multitudes 
of thriving emigrants; it is true that the great Anglo-Saxon com¬ 
munities beyond the seas are the product of the emigrant ships that 
left otir shores without State aid; but these were the bone and muscle 
of our country, the young, the strong, the vigorous, who could help 
themselves. The destitute and degraded masses have never contributed 
much to the work of colonisation; without means, without hope or 
energy, they have rotted in our midst from generation to generation, 
and will continue to do so if left to themselves. But another question 
arises here. What use could the colonies make of these wretched 
people if they were sent there? Their habits are fixed for life, 
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they have no knowledge of useful trades, nor do they posies 
physical strength and energy to cope with the new conditions of 
existence, - .■ >>''■•!■■ ■ 

life is no child’s play in the colonies. JPec^e. ^ork h^rder than 
they do at home, and these demoralised creature^ with. enisebled 
frames and mendicant habits, would be a nuisance to .the sturdy 
farmers of the New World. Our only hope lies in reecui^thechil- 
dren; this is the main scope of my argument. We eannqt rid our¬ 
selves of our adult pauperism, but we can save the children if we 
resolve to.do so; there is a boundless field in the colonies for pJatttiag 
out these neglected little ones: We have tested it and found it a 
perfect mine of wealth in Canada, and no way has ever been devised 
so inexpensive and so fruitful of good results as this emigration 
scheme. ■ ■ , '■> 

Since Miss Eye commenced in 1869, some 10,000 poor children 
have been sent to Canada, and, with few exceptions, have been 
absorbed into the healthy rural life of that colony, and are now doing 
far better than could have been brought about by any agency in the 

old country. .^ 

I am intimately acquainted with the Liverpool scheme, which has 
rescued 1,200 children in the last ten years. Probably 95 per cent, 
of these are now leading happy lives abroad. The very few failures 
that have occurred have taken place with children too old and too 
demoralised to be safely sent abroad. When the age is not oyer 
and sufficient training, say three to six months, can ; be given in a 
Christian institution before planting out, success is almqst c^t^in. 
There will .be fewer failures than in ordinary middle-class families in 
this country. We find fan more homes in Canada offering than we 
can supply with children. The farmers often lose their own children, 
by their early marriage and settlement in life, and are anxious to 
have the cheerful company of a child. They find also early use even 
for a child among the cows and poultry and the work of a farmyard. 
Children are in fact a treasure in a thinly-populated country like 
Canada, instead of a burden as they oftep, are pt home. We take 
effectual guarantees against ill-treatment, and require regular 
•attendance at school and church, and specified wages after a certain 
age. The children are regularly visited every year and reported 
upon by the farmers who take them, as well ashy the adjacent r cl^fgy- 
meu. I believe the. children experience more comfort, apd^'f^e 
treated with as much kindneps as in the average ^mes, o£. pur 
respectable artisans; in many cases they are adopted, and made 
heirs by farmers who are childless, and the contrast to the utter 
misery in which we find them here is almost unagical. But the 
rescued children are after all but a drop in the bucket. For 
every feundred we take away there are a. thousand left-behind, eqmd^ 
miserable and uncared for, and the question H wish to put is. Cap we 

3 o 2 ^ ‘ " ' " 
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not, by means of laws such as the United States possess, rescue 
thrift children of drunkards and bad women, and give them a happy 
career in Canada in place of a lodgment in our prisons, workhouses, 
or asylums, to which they are obviously destined at home? . Ought 
the State which has to pay the penalty of this neglect to wait 
patiently until the evil is done? Is it to have such an cfterstrained 
regard for parental rights, when it has to bear the melancholy con¬ 
sequences ? Nay, is it right, from a moral and Christian standpoint, 
to permit the little ones to grow up to a future of certain misery, 
when it has the power to save them if it choose to exert it ? 

I am fully alive to one great objection : it is said, by dispossessing 
these dissolute parents of their offspring you encourage them to be 
still more vicious, you remove one more restraint upon self-indul¬ 
gence; tbey will only too readily throw their children upon the 
State, and spend in drunkenness and vice the money that should go 
to support their offspring. There is much force in this view. I 
would not too easily absolve parents from their duties, and would 
make neglect of children a penal offence, and only resort to compul¬ 
sory emigration after exhausting all other means of making the 
parents do their duty. In the last resort, I would lay the cost of 
emigrating on the parent, and extract it, where possible, by legal 
process. 

But in the adjustment of these rival obligations, I would turn the 
Beale in favour of the child. It is far more important, after all, to 
save the child than to punish the parent. The hope of a better future 
lies in the one direction; the evil in the other is temporary and will 
pass away, or greatly abate, as that corrupt generation dies out. It 
is the clear interest of the State to protect itself against a fresh crop 
of criminals and paupers, and this duty it should discharge, even 
though weighted with some lesser drawbacks. 

Further, the cost of the emigration scheme is far less than that 
of training at home. We reckon that 151. per head covers all ex- 
penses, including a few months’ preparatory training, outfit, passage, 
&c. The average cost of each child in the Metropolitan workhouse 
schools is nearly 251. per annum. About 11,000 pauper children 
are brought up in these large establishments, at a cost to the rate¬ 
payers of London of 250,000£. per annum. Probably each child is 
kept on the average five years, costings, say, 120£. in all. We could 
rescue and plant out for life eight children for the expense that our 
poor-law guardians spend upon each child. We insure a fax better 
prospect in after life, and we do something to relieve the intolerable 
pressure in our overcrowded cities. Had our pauper authorities 
pewnitted it, agencies such as Miss Rye’s, Miss McPherson’s, 
or ours in Liverpool, would have gradually drained away most of 
these pauper children; but, with a blindness that is incomprehensible, 
they have preferred hording them together at vast expense, and re- 
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fused, until quite lately, to allow emigration to be tried. The time 
will come when this suicidal policy will be held up to ridicule by 
some future satirist, as Dickens exposed the ‘ Bumbles 9 of his day. 

A system of officialism is interested in keeping up all these insti- 
tutions, and so long as it is allowed to dominate, the emigration 
scheme wifi be tabooed. All sorts of imaginary evils will be at¬ 
tributed to it, and currency given even to deliberate misrepresenta¬ 
tions. The writer of this article can state that what he has written 
of the Liverpool experiment is strictly correct. He has conversed 
with many eye-witnesses from Canada, who have visited the children 
on the spot, and have fully confirmed all the reports of our excellent 
matron. 

The Local Government Board, under its able President, Sir 
Charles Dilke, has recently removed the interdict upon the emigra¬ 
tion of pauper children, and I trust the time will soon come when 
those dreary barracks will be emptied of their little prisoners, who 
will thus taste the sweets of natural family life on the soil of Canada 
or our other colonies. There is, however, one condition I would insist 
upon—the neglected children of our slums and workhouses must be 
depauperised before they can be received into good and respectable 
homes. Decent people cannot be expected to take repulsive children, 
using bad language and telling lies, to live as inmates of their house¬ 
holds. They must be made lovable and attractive, and this is really 
the kernel of the whole question. I attach, therefore, the utmost im¬ 
portance to preparatory training under a kind and Christian matron. 
The great success of our work has sprung from that circumstance. 
There are many ladies specially fitted for training children; it is a 
natural gift; and the work must be confided to Buch, or it will prove 
a failure. Once or twice, well-intentioned attempts were made to 
introduce corrupted girls into Canada, in order to rescue them, and it 
nearly wrecked the whole scheme. It would not be difficult to excite 
a prejudice against all child-emigration, if it were conducted inju¬ 
diciously. The children must be sent young, and only after careful, 
affectionate training. The best age is from six to twelve. We can 
place any number of little girls even at six years old. Such girls are 
just the class we need most to save. They suffer most from the absence 
of home life. Girls depend upon personal affection more than boys. 
Nothing is more certain than that training, even in the best managed 
institutions, is unwholesome for girls; and what are we to say of the 
crowds that frequent the streets of our great cities, quite uncared for, 
*Nafaring and seeing everything vile, and certainly growing up to a 
dark and ruined future? The crowds of fallen women come mostly 
from this class; and surely it is a crying shamA that happy homes 
await such girls beyond the seas, and we have no - power to transfer 
them to these, but leave them to prey and to be preyed upon in the 
Slums of our great towns. The surplus of female population in Great 
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Britain is one of our greatest difficulties. The wages of female 
labour lire miserably low. There are thousands of poor ^es^eetable 
women in Loudon wearing themselves out to earn a living, or, as Miss 
*%e calls it, a « dying/ of' five shillings per, week, at stitching twelve 
er fourteen hours a day# Can we not do something to relieve this 
hopeless uross of female poverty? Every hundred girls we emigrate, 
to that extent relieves the strain at home, and furnishes the coloniee 
with muoh-wanted female servants, and afterwards with good wives 
♦and mothers- In all our colonies women are scarce, men predominate. 
Women are prized there as they are underrated through superabun- 
dance here. What can be a truer work of philanthropy than to 
rectify this disparity of sexes, and to transfer to happier shores these 
neglected female children, who are in danger of perishing at home, 
but might become happy, honest mothers of a stalwart race of colonists 
abroad ? 

r The neglected children of our towns are in many cases orphaned 
of one parent or both. Few persons are aware of the vast numbers of 
widows in our midst—the great mortality among sailors accounts for 
much of it. Over four thousand British seamen including fishermen 
Were drowned last year, most of them leaving widows and families, 
Liverpool id full of sailors’ widows. I have been in the habit of meet- 
-ingaweekly class of three hundred poor widows for some years past. 
Many of them have to live on less than five shillings perweek, and often 
-have to bring up children by eking out that slender allowance from 
charity. - The children roam about the streets when the mother is 
from home, and much j uvenile depravity comes from this source. I 
regard these semi-orphan children as just the class most suitable for 
emigration. From no fault of their own, the poor mothers are quite 
unafele to train them properly,andwhenthey can be emigrated along 
with their families with a fair chance of success, it is highly desirable. 

T will sum up in a few words what might be done for the State 
fy a large system of juvenile emigration. Our hereditary pauper 
m ©osts the State 10,000,000^ yearly, and probably as much more 
libapelt in private charity. Grime, which springs mainly from this 
«Jasa^#ost6a,bout 5,000,000^ ay ear, making ademand upon the nation 
M^OOiOOGL annually, or nfore than the interest of our national 
debt, or about the cost of our army and navy. By rescuing the 
dbildren of that class we should probably stop in 
generatfonmore than half of this outlay. Nowv what would be the coat 
.ofr emigrating, say, 50^000 children a year? or put it at the utmost 
100,000 children ? At 161. per head it would amount to 1,500,0002. 
annually, .and the saving to the State might ultimately asuonnt to 
15|O0O,OOOL annually, > > , ,, , 

- “rS-em well aware that no such vast scheme is possible at present, 
hut Hrhere- can be no harm in presenting iin » striking mannerihe 
economical aspect of this great question* Were im possible he put an 
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end M one generation te even half our hereditary pauperism and 
crime, we might well incur some temporary risk ed inconvenience 

State officialism, however, must not conduct this experiment ; it is 
the humanising influence of loving hearts that alone will malm it suc¬ 
cessful. All that I ask the State to do is to remove veatatious restrictions 
and to giv^some encouragement. By arrangement withthe Canadian 
Government, a system of pauper emigration may be carried out with 
adequate inspection to prevent abuses* Those various charitable 
societies which have Bprung up may be permitted to take away not 
only pauper but reformatory children, and the Education Boards 
should be authorised to strengthen their machinery, so as to bring 
within their care the neglected children of our towns who are evi¬ 
dently going to ruin. 

They should he permitted and encouraged to dispose of these poor 
waifs through emigration agencies of a trustworthy kind. A certain 
amount of aid could be given by Government to supplement private 
efforts, hut the main stress must continue to be laid upon private 
unselfish philanthropy. I should advise that, as the work expands, 
a wise, but not meddlesome, system of State supervision he exercised, 
for, no doubt, abuses would creep in if not carefully watched. 

But the field for benevolent action is almost boundless, and no 
needless or vexatious interference of the red-tape description should 
be permitted to hamper individual effort. 

I have devoted this article to one particular branch of social 
reform, but there are other departments scarcely less clamant. The 
Legislature is far behind public opinion in dealing with the temper¬ 
ance question. Had the aim of Government been to make us a 
nation of drunkards, it could hardly have devised a better system than 
we possess. We waste about 130,000,0002. annually on intoxicating 
drink, probably one-third of which might be saved in a few years, if 
the Legislature would give the same amount of attention to this 
subject which it does to the affairs of Egypt, the Transvaal, or 
Afghanistan. But Parliament is too much taken up with * la haute 
politique’ to find time for more than an afternoon in the session to 
discuss such trivial matters. It is true that they lie at the founda¬ 
tion of the national well-being, but they do not supply material for 
party warfare. The time may come when the neglect of these social 
questions will exact a terrible vengeance on the wealthier classes. 
Anciept Borne fell from her total neglect of social reforms; the first 
French revolution was the penalty of neglecting the masses ; the 
modern dynamite conspiracies are the consequence of past ages of 
misgovernment and neglect of the poor. If we do not drain away 
the foul sewage that stagnates at the base of ottr social fabric, we 
inevitably prepare terrible disasters for our descendants. In these days 
of popular rights and unlimited licence of speech and pen, it is never 
safe to oount upon immunity because the * dumb, driven cattle ’ have 
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notm&de a mighty noise. It is far better to anticipate the thunder¬ 
bolt by drawing off the electric fluid. It is foolish to wait until the 
volcano is in motion before we legislate. We have acted on this 
principle in Ireland, and we see the results. Good legislation, when 
it comes too late, loses all its grace. It is accepted without grati¬ 
tude as an extorted right. Let us be wise in time, and not allow the 
slumbering democracy under our feet to extort boons without grati¬ 
tude, which far-seeing statesmanship should offer freely before they 
are demanded. 


Samuel Smith. 
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WHY SEND MORE IRISH TO AMERICA ? 

* 

‘Ibish’ and ‘Irelaxd’ we always say; but let it never be forgotten 
that those names cover a fallacy. The Irish trouble has its seat 
in the Celtic provinces alone. Ulster—Teutonic, Protestant, and 
thnving-is contented with the Union, though certain. ny n-i, 
politicians who hope to prosper by the revolution would fain •per¬ 
suade her that she is not. Mr. Godkin, in a paper which appeared 
in this Eeview some months ago, took English writers to teak for 
their want of feeling in criticising the Irishman’s version of Irish 
history as it might have been if English tyranny had hot inter¬ 
fered. That the version is imaginative Mr. Godkin seems to 
admit; and it appears somewhat hard that England should be called 
upon, for the sake, of flattering Irish fancy with pensive dreams of 
Tara’s Halls, to tike upon herself the guilt of destroying a civilisa¬ 
tion which never existed and never was likely to exist. 
about unfulfilled contingencies is seldom safe or fruitful; yet it Is 
not very difficult to say what, if English tyranny had not interfered 
the course of Irish history would have been. The stronger race tile 
race which conquered against enormous odds at Londonderry’and 
Newtown Butler, recruited by immigration from Scotland and 
pressing onwards from the North, would gradually have enslaved 
the weaker race or driven it into the sea. That the political ten¬ 
dency of the Irish is to despotism, disregard of life, and sympathy 

with slavery, is Mr. Godkin’s own observation. England, therefor* 
Vol. XIII.—No. 76. 3 P 8 , loeretore, 
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is responsible for the introduction of Parliamentary government into 
Celtic Ireland. But she is also responsible for the preservation of 
the Celtic race. 

The British Government is now on the right track. Overpopu¬ 
lation is the root of the evil, and emigration is the true remedy. In 
districts over which cereals will not ripen and which Mature has 
destined for grazing lands, misery and barbarism have multiplied on 
the brutish, precarious, and philoprogenitive potato. In its essential 
character the question of Celtic Ireland is the Isle of Skye question 
on a large scale. But Celtic Ireland is Roman Catholic, it is full of 
hitter memories, and its seventy seats in Parliament make it the 
prey of politicians who subsist upon the wretchedness of the people, 
and, so far from promoting, do their best to obstruct, measures of 
material relief and improvement, the success of which would be fatal 
to their trade. 

Emigration is the true remedy. Agrarian legislation, which 
roots the people to the soil, can only aggravate the evil; and such, 
too probably, will be the effect of the Land Act and all the measures 
of that kind. The object and the chief test of all legislation re¬ 
specting land must be the increase of production, which alone can 
improve the lot of the whole people. It is yet to be seen whether 
the Irish farmer under the new system will produce more. It is 
doubtful even whether he will be more independent. The first bad 
harvest will probably throw him into the hands of the money-lender, 
who is sometimes the real landlord of countries supposed to be 
free from landlordism, and who never reduces interest, while the 
ordinary landlord sometimes reduces rents. Peasant proprietorship 
is attractive, and has great political advantages, especially when 
Agrarian Socialism is abroad. But the peasant proprietor is apt to 
be a troglodyte. Even on this continent, the classic land of terri¬ 
torial democracy, the set of population, as the people grow quicker- 
twitted and fonder of society, is to the cities. The cultivator of one 
of the great farms in the West produces with a hundred men as 
much wheat*as a thousand French peasants; and it seems far from 
'Certain that the American a century hence will not be a dweller in 
.cities fed by scientific agriculture on a large scale. 

In the way of political change, apart from the repeal of the 
Union, there is apparently not much tol>e done. Ascendency, so far 
as laws are concerned, is a thing of the past. The Pope himself 
bears witness that in no other country the government of which is 
Act Roman Catholic is Roman Catholicism so well treated as in 
Ireland. It is not very likely that a policy so liberal in that respect 
is vary illiberal in others. What, then, is there left to be reformed ? 
My Mend Mr. Morley puts the case, we may be sure, as ably and 
strongly as it can possibly be put in favour of what he styles the 
Irish Revolution. Yet he has nothing to bring forward except 
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defects in local institutions, which are not much worse than those 
which exist in England, and which, together with those in England, 
everybody is willing to remedy when a little breathing time from 
disturbance is allowed. Mr. Morley would hardly propose, in the 
present stat$ of the country, at once to hand over the police to local 
and elective boards. He and the other advocates of self-government 
for Ireland cannot seriously believe that the people of England and 
Scotland would quietly look on while all the men in Ireland of their 
race and religion were butchered or driven from their homes by the 
Celts. Absenteeism has been a crying evil; that it has such stones 
as this and Tory aristocracy tied round its neck, is the great weak¬ 
ness of the cause of national civilisation in its struggle with the 
Irishry. To prevent the aggregation of estates and sever Irish from 
English heritages, primogeniture and entail ought long ago to 
have been abolished. Other prospect of materially mending matters 
by legislation, apart from the repeal of the Union, it is not easy to 
see. 

Mr. Morley seems to think that the Irish, if left to themselves, 
would adopt Protection. A precious ^remedy for suffering caused by 
poverty and over-population! Suppose England were to retaliate 
and shut out Irish cattle and butter. Boycotting is a game at 
which more than one can play. It is idle to think of forcing manu¬ 
factures into existence in a country where there is hardly any coal. 
Something like two millions, I suppose, of Irish have found sub¬ 
sistence in the manufacturing and commercial cities of Great Britain, 
where their constant inflow has miserably depressed and degraded 
the British artisan. If these people, with their proportion of the 
coal, were to be ferried over to Ireland, what would Ireland gain by 
that proceeding ? 

Emigration, once more, is the remedy; but it must be emigration 
of that sort which, instead of merely affording a measure of immediate 
relief, will put an end to the evil. There is little use in merely 
taking here and there emigrants enough just to bring the subsistence 
of the population for the time above the famine line. This process 
is designated as depletion, and, as in the case of blood-letting, fresh 
repletion will ensue. The people having for the moment a little 
more food will multiply all the faster; soon the famine lipe will 
again be reached, and the cycle of wretchedness will revolve once 
more. What is wanted is the clearance of districts, and the restora¬ 
tion of them when cleared to the purpose of grazing, to which alone 
they are adapted, and for which alone they can be profitably em¬ 
ployed, especially in face of the vast and increasing importation of 
foreign wheat. It would be better surely to clear a limited district, 
transferring its inhabitants to happier homes, than to deplete one of 
much larger extent. 

Then comes the question, Whither are the emigrants to go ? It 
372 
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has hitherto been taken almost as a matter of course that they should 
go to the United States or Canada. But it is time that the point 
should be considered. These people have been the dupes and victims 
of political incendiarism in their own country. Is it wise to send 
them where they will be the dupes and victims of political in¬ 
cendiarism again, as assuredly they will be if they come here ? Is 
it wise to send them where they will swell the ranks of the enemies 
of England, already numerous enough on this Continent ? The vote 
of sympathy with Home Rule passed almost unanimously at the very 
time of the Phoenix Park murders by the ardently ‘ loyal ’ Parliament 
of Canada shows you what the Irish Vote can do even in a British 
dependency. Of American Fenianism one would not have you form 
any exaggerated idea. Though new life has been put into it, as well 
as into Agrarian Socialism, by your concessions and falterings, it is 
not believed by any one here to be nearly so strong as Mr. Morley 
fancies. The sum of money which it has extracted from Irish 
labourers, Irish servant girls, and Tammany demagogues, is large, 
but nothing like large enough for an invasion of Ireland. The 
native Americans are against it, and will lend it no sort of aid. Still 
it wields a large vote ; it is compact, which is always an immense 
advantage where rival factions are bidding against each other for 
support, and the party to which it belongs is just coming into power. 
Its last chance is to embroil England with the United States, and in 
this it may possibly succeed, either by a raid on Canada or by forcing 
American politicians to take a hostile line on some diplomatic 
question. There is a naturalisation law which, if carried into effect, 
would exclude immigrants from the immediate exercise of political 
power, but upon its administration entire reliance cannot be placed. 
Are there no Crown colonies, is there no foreign country, to which 
the surplus population of Ireland might he sent, and where the Celt 
might, by the improvement of his condition, material and moral, be 
gradually made fit for the exercise of political power? Coming out 
here in the state in which he is, he uses his vote as a' shillelah; he 
blindly follows priests or the vilest demagogues be can find; while 
as a labourer he is very valuable, he is politically the bane of the 
community whose franchise he receives ; his fatal influence threatens 
with ruin every Anglo-Saxon polity^and Anglo-Saxon civilisation 
throughout the World. We as well as you have a terribly deep 
interest in this question of emigration. Canada shudders at the 
thought of receiving a wholesale consignment of Agrarian Terrorists, 
with faces such as we see depicted in the photographs of the Irish 
Trials, though her politicians and her*'party journalists, restrained 
by fear of the Irish vote, dare 'not proclaim on the housetop that 
which is everywhere whispered in the ear. 

If the emigrants could be shipped straight through to the North- 
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west, like goods in bond, without leaving stragglers, and there 
permanently settled, it is very likely that in that vast and remote 
expanse their political venom might be dissipated and lost. But 
would they stay where they were set down? That is what many 
besides myself doubt. The Irish Celt is not really a farmer 5 he has 
none of the qualities of the pioneer ; he is not accustomed to a very 
severe climate; he is excessively clannish and cannot bear to live 
apart. Dotted down on farms at a distance from each other, it 
seems too probable that the emigrants would soon despond, use their 
shanties for fuel, and decamp to join their kinsmen in the United 
States. As navvies, working in gangs on the Pacific Bailway, they 
might do well. . 

I have often urged those who had the conduct of Irish emigration, 
if this continent was to be the receptacle, to turn their attention to 
the Southern States. In the South there is no Fenianism: the 
political questions are all of a totally different kind, and the Irishman 
will not find a fellow-conspirator in the Negro, whose cruel and 
insolent oppressor he has always been ; a fact which somewhat mars 
our appreciation of the patriot eloquence of Erin. 

You are too much possessed with the idea that to these countries, 
because they are new, every addition of population, no matter of what 
kind or quality, must be welcome. New the countries are in age, but 
they are old in progress; in one country they have run through a 
cycle of Europe. Pauperism is already upon us. The market for all 
the lighter callings is overstocked, and I doubt whether in Old Canada 
there is much demand even for mechanics, though there is still a 
demand for farm labourers and domestic servants. 

I do not want to go into the general Irish question. Mr. Morley 
seems to believe it possible that you may out of mere weariness con¬ 
sent to the dismemberment of the kingdom. Shameful as the 
thought is, there seems to he in England such a relaxation of political 
fibre, that one cannot but tremble. If no sense of honour, no 
memory of past greatness, no feeling of responsibility towards these 
unhappy people themselves, whose independence would be a barbarous 
and murderous anarchy, will suffice to brace you for another effort, 
think what a hostile Ireland at your side, with two millions of allies 
in your own island and American Fenianism to boot, would be. 
Armed with the political power which has been indiscriminately 
bestowed on him, and which in your cities he owes to the profligate 
legislation of 1867, the Celt has risen to destroy your Commonwealth. 
So deal with his attempt that he shall not feel encouraged to repeat 
it, but become henceforth a law-abiding citizen, content to share 
instead of ruining the superior civilisation. There is no other road 
to peace or rest. The Crimes Act has shown you what firmness will 
do; every one who knew the Irish character confidently predicted this 
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result. Delay h as cost first a train of hideous murders andafterwards 
atrain of hangings, scarcely less hideous, misguided wretches being 
seat to the gallows while the real culprits go free* This scene of 
mutual treachery and betrayal dispels the halo which a sinister 
empathy had cast round the cause of Terrorism and Assassination. 
The rebellion of the knife has been beaten ; you have still to deal 
with the rebellion of the vote. Mr. Morley threatens you at the next 
general election with the Irish constituencies and with thirty‘English 
constituencies, in which the scale iB turned by the Irish voters. 
Those thirty English constituencies are in your national councils 
secret but ever-flowing fountains of poltroonery and treason. But 
why should there be any scale to turn? Why cannot all loyal 
citizens for one hour lay faction aside and save the country? Faction 
is the only real peril of England; one hour of a united Parliament 
would long ago have quelled such enemies. I call it a rebellion of 
the vote, and a vote used avowedly for the purpose of wrecking 
Parliament and the Commonwealth is just like any other weapon, 
which must be wrested out of the rebel’s hand. Mr. Morley can 
hardly help seeing by this time that Conciliation fails to conciliate; 
the abuse poured by the Irish on the philo-Celtic Liberals is only 
one degree less foul than that poured on the most avowed enemies 
of disunion. Where is the use of cajoling men who subsist by 
disunionist passion, who will be your mortal enemies till you have 
granted dismemberment, and your mortal enemies when you 
have granted it ? The future of Anglo-Saxon civilisation through¬ 
out the world, let me say once more, may depend on your constancy 
in dealing with this rebellion. 

I have said that the native Americans do not sympathise with 
Fenianism. This I maintain, notwithstanding what has been written 
by Mr. Godkin, who is a very eminent journalist and a very excellent 
tnan, but an Irishman, and a strong Nationalist in sentiment, if not 
in name, as every reader of his journal must know. I have talked to 
scores of native Americans and watched their press. Some of the 
democratic papers are Fenian, and Mr. Godkin can tell why. Assassi¬ 
nation, dynamite, bloodthirsty bluster, and delirious lying make the 
same impression on all moral and civilised men. The aptitude for 
municipal self-government, with which Mr. Morley credits the Irish, 
has been displayed to the full satisfaction of the taxpayer and of all 
decent citizens in the Irish-ridden cities of the Union. Nor have the 
native Americans quite forgotten the war, and the rising of the Irish 
retainers of the slave power in New York. The British Government 
will be too wise to throw American opinion into an adverse attitude 
by sharp demands.for extradition, or tor an interference on which the 
Washington Government could not venture if the case were, its own* 
But it may safely treat as a pirate any foreigner who enters th© 
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British dominion? and tries to stir up mvil wax. at is an established 
principle of the law of nations that any individual of a nation nmlrfaj g 
war against the citizens of any other nation, they being at peace, 
forfeits his allegiance, and becomes an outlaw and a pirate.* So said 
Andrew Jackson, and the American Government maintained the 
principle ift a case which was more than extreme. Native Americans 
will not wish to renounce it now. 

m Goldwhc $mm. 

Toronto: May 1883. ^ 
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A PROTEST AGAINST WHIGGERY. 


The 4 Desultory Reflections of a Whig,’ contributed by Lord Cowper to 
the May number of this Review, have suggested the present paper. 
Oh the nature and merits of Whiggery, Lord Cowper speaks with 
peculiar authority. His character and accomplishments, his social 
position, and the fact that he has filled a high and difficult office of 
State, combine to make him a singularly apt illustration of all that is 
best in Whiggery. The name 4 Whig * has within the last fifty years 
lost a good deal of its old significance. The late Sir Robert Inglis 
used to describe himself as 4 a Whig of 1688 ; ’ and even the associations 
of that sacred date, and the shade of Lord Somers, will not save us 
from ineptitude, for I find that Mr. Newdegate is ‘attached to the 
principles of the Constitution as established in 1688.’ But Lord 
Cowper is a Whig of a very different type, and anything which he 
has to say on this matter deserves our respectful attention. In his 
‘Desultory Reflections’ he has described the principles of the 
political inquiry which he undertook before identifying himself 
with any party, and the results to which that inquiry led him. I 
am anxious, in the following pages, to describe the process which 
conducted a younger and a much more insignificant member of 
a Whig family to a very different conclusion. 

r In relation to this subject, Lord Cowper and I start from the 
same point. Lord Cowper says, 4 1 was born of a family Which has 
professed Whig principles for more than two hundred years : in 
fact, ever since the word Whig was first invented.’ As regards the 
pure blood of Whiggery, I can claim as good a descent. A family 
which rose to greatness in the upheaval of the Reformation, which 
contributed a martyr to the popular cause under the Stuarts, which 
allied itself with Fox in the civil strife of the last century, and in 
this produced the chief author of the first Reform Bill, will be 
admitted to be more deeply steeped than most in the traditions of 
Whiggery. I accompany Lord Cowper a step farther; for I atn proud 
of this descent, and revere with all my heart the historic Whiggery of 
the past. When I was at Harrow, it fell to my lot to win the prize 
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for an essay on ijae history aijd influence of Parliamentary oratory; 
and the Daily Telegraphy in reviewing the proceedings of the 
Bpeech-day on which this essay was recited, said, * The young author 
bore the historical name of Russell, and he was really reviewing the 
forerunners and the fellow-workers of his own ancestors in describing 
the rhetorical powers of the elder and the younger Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan, Burke, Canning, and Grey. He was also faithful to the 
political creed of his house, for the whole essay was a denunciation 
of the Tories, a eulogy of the Whigs, and an insinuation that the 
highest of earthly strifes has been the Whig struggle for civil and 
religious liberty. The well-known constitutional note of Lord 
Russell was heard in every page.’ 

But in spite of this hereditary predisposition to Whiggery, I can 
say with Lord Cowper that ‘I soon reflected that neither my father 
nor any other of my family for whom I felt any respect would have 
allowed a mere sentiment to influence them, or would have wished it 
to influence their descendant in so grave a matter. I very soon re¬ 
solved that my deliberately formed opinions should determine what 
party I should belong to, and that I would not fall into the fatal error 
of twisting my opinions into accordance with a party adopted from 
other considerations.’ So, like Lord Cowper, I betook myself to the 
study of history, in the hope that I might derive from the records 
of the past some light to guide the present and illuminate the 
future. 

The first result of the inquiry was, that I was abundantly confirmed 
in my previous admiration of historic Whiggery. I know nothing 
finer than the courageous consistency with which the great Whig 
families led and fostered the cause of popular freedom at a time 
when, in curious opposition to what we now see, the profession of 
Whiggery meant royal disfavour, social ostracism, and perpetual ex¬ 
clusion from profit and power. But, unlike Lord Cowper, I seemed 
to see that the men who then led the popular party, and fought for 
those reforms which we have since attained, were regarded as the 
extreme, rather than the moderate, reformers of their time. The Whig 
of a hundred years ago seemed to stand, in relation to current politics, 
where the Radical stands to-day. The moderate reformers, whom 
Lord Cowper so much admires, did not so much advance as retard the 
triumph of their party. Up to 1832 the name of Whig seems 
synonymous with the most enterprising and aggressive politics of the 
hour. Since that date the spirit of modern Liberalism has entered on 
the scene, and political opinion has developed itself with unpre¬ 
cedented rapidity. Of the reforming party in politics, & may be as 
truly said as of the Baconian philosophy, that ‘ a point which yester¬ 
day was invisible is its goal to-day, and will be its starting-post to¬ 
morrow.' The currents of modem thought move so rapidly, that * we 
sometimes forget that the commonplaces of political belief to-day 
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werefifty years ago the ridiculed 4<K5tmiiea of alinfied and extreme 
''m&fa. HBof far, therefore, and sofong, asWhiggery ^ ^ 
ourmost vigorous reformers, it demands end receives the homage of 
modem Radicalism.. v .. • ■ ^ 

* But during the last fifty years it has fallen out of its old placein 
the political system, it has dreaded and shrunk from the modem 
spirit, and, as a penalty, it has lost its held on the minds of those 
who decline to live exclusively on the worship of the pask As long 
as Whiggery led the van of progress, it had a unique glory and 
a distinctive work. But from the moment that it abandoned its 
function of leadership to modern Liberalism, it ceased, in my 
judgment, to have any proper reason for existing. Let me make 
my meaning a little clearer. As far as Whiggery merely favours 
gentle and almost imperceptible changes, while endeavouring to 
cheek rapid and clearly marked reforms, it is practically tanta¬ 
mount to Conservatism. Old-fashioned Toryism, of the merely hope¬ 
less and obstructive sort, has of course a reason and an office of its 
own* Liberalism, by which I understand the desire for swift and 
serviceable change, claims the whole heart and energy of many 
of us. 

Moderate Conservatism, which does not absolutely refuse to change, 
but likes to change as gently, as cautiously, and as seldom as possible, 
has an intermediate place between Toryism and Liberalism, and a 
defined and possibly useful function. But I submit that there is no 
fourth place left for Whiggery. As long as it chose to lead the van, 
it did the work and filled the place of Liberalism. Now, if its 
mission is merely to regulate and modify reform, it is substantially 
only another form of Conservatism. I am far from denying that 
there is fair scope and useful work in the State for this restraining 
and retarding influence. All I protest against is, that it has no 
proper place in any quarter of the Liberal party. The conservative 
elements of human nature and society will always be strong and 
large enough without being reinforced from that department 
of the political body which for so many generations gave its 
energies to progress and reformation. My first and widest charge, 
then,* against Whiggery is that its heroic doings belong to the 
past ; since those days it has changed its character, its aims, and its 
Tfia t- b o dPt / * ■ ■ 

And when we come to compare the principles of Whiggery as 
it now exists with the principles of modem liberalism, I must 
cleat the way, not by attempting to define the word ‘ Whig,’ but by 
masking off two sections of politicians whom I do not regard, as 
Wings for the purpose of the present inquiry, first, I do notsoregaTd 
those members of Whig families who belong to, or have oordially sup- 
ported, Mr* Gladstone’s Government. They may. m toayvnet he 
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'Whigs at heart, but< by their public acts they have associated 
themselves with' the general, body of modem,.!#* ralism, and their 
small differences of individual opinion have fbundno opportunity of 
making themselves felt. With the 6 permeated ’ Whig, absorbed into 
the Liberal party, we have no quarrel: our business is.withjha Whigs 
as a separate section. 

Again, I exclude from my purview all those who* ftam isheer 
vulgarity, have tried to identify themselves with the 

most gentlemanlike form of political opinion. To my the 

Whig na&citur non Jit It is as impossible to become a Whig as tp 
become a Jew. , •. 

Wbat, then, are the particular points on which the Whig creed 
of to-day seems inadequate or mischievous ? 

As all through this paper I am following more or less closely 
lines laid down by Lord Cowper, I will put first the subject which he 
also puts first—the Church. I am one of those who hold that religion 
is, after all, the greatest force in human life, and that * of the unsolved 
problems of life and society, Christianity still holds the key/ To all 
who share this view the Church of England must be intensely in¬ 
teresting. She combines in a singular degree the authority which 
belongs to an historic position with an elasticity which can embrace 
and co-operate with the modern spirit. In this combination of gifts 
the Church of England seems to her admirers marvellously adapted 
to the high and difficult work of recommending Christianity to those 
increasing masses of the people who are ‘ seeking the Lord* if haply 
they might feel after Him and find Him/ and thinking for them¬ 
selves in the most interesting yet most perilous fields of human 
speculation. But if she is to fulfil this mission adequately, the 
Church of England must be free. She must have self-governing 
power, freedom from the interference of outsiders, freedom to follow 
out her own impulses and to do her duty in new and untried 
ways. . ... ........ 

Now against this claim for the Church of England the Whigs 
have waged relentless war. The whole conception of the Church as 
a spiritual society is odious to them. In their view she can have no 
life or work or reality apart from the State. She is a subdivision, of 
the Home Department maintained for the promotion of morals, and 
Parliament is her absolute master. Any attempt to develop her 
independent life, to quicken her powers, to expand her influence, to 
elicit and carry out her living opinion, has been met 
fifty years by the uncompromising hostility of Whig st^tewen. 
They have been friendly enough to her palaces and peerages, to her 
purple coats and mitred coaches, but have ridiculed he* ipiitual 
pretensions, and dreaded and counterworked; 

JFory doctrine of Chiircb and State, if unsound m^d ^fi)enable,,h^ at 
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any r^tea generous and a religious side. In the Tory view, estab- 
lishment was to a church what a charter of incorporation is to a town. 
It gave a legal status, a methodical government, and self-controlling 
powers. But in the Whig view establishment was merely annexation. 
The State became absolute master, and the subject population lost 
all control over their own affairs. They might be justlymnd mildly 
ruled, but they had no power or right to rule themselves. Nor was 
the reason for this attitude of the Whigs towards the Church far to 
seek. Since Whiggery abandoned its function of popular leadership, 
it has been the creed of a privileged and exclusive class ; and as such, 
it looked with misgiving on the growing vigour of a society which, 
more than any other institution, had exhibited before men’s minds 
the full beauty and significance of the three sacred watchwords—■ 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. Whiggery dreads and opposes all 
movements which resemble or tend towards Disestablishment, not for 
the Church’s sake, but for its own. An eminent Whig peer once 
said to the present writer: ( I am ^utterly opposed to Disestablish¬ 
ment ; and I will tell you why. As long as theJChurch is established 
we can kick the parsons. But once disestablish it , and , begad! 
they will kick usS The Whig doctrine of Church and State all 
over. 

I proceed to another point of Lord Cowper’s, the House of Lords. 
Here, as becomes his position, Lord Cowper is very positive, and says 
dogmatically: ( A Becond Chamber is absolutely necessary.’ This 
proposition some of us would be prepared to dispute. In the present 
day the lively and widespread interest of the people in parliamentary 
proceedings, the intimate and constant intercourse between members 
and constituents on the principles and details of every bill, the im¬ 
mense increase in the number of debaters in the House of Commons, 
and the consequent deliberation and even tardiness of all legislation 
—these, and many other causes, combine to make the supposed 
danger of hasty and unconsidered change very remote. And when 
that danger disappears, the Teason for a second Chamber disappears 
with it. But, granting for the sake of argument that something of 
this danger still survives, would it not be fully met by limiting 
the power of the Lords to a veto for a year on any bill passed by the 
Commons ? 

Again, granting that a second Chamber with the full powers of the 
present House of Lords is a necessity, does it follow that the House 
of Lords is not in need of sweeping reform ? And yet any one who is 
hardy enough to suggest either the abolition of the House of Lords 
on the ground that a second Chamber is unnecessary, or the reform 
of the House of Lords on the ground that it is not ideally constituted, 
is breaded by the Whigs as a frantic revolutionary, and, if he chance 
to be allied by birth to the peerage, is reproached as a traitor to his 
natural order. 
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Yet, assuredly, the action of tire Lords has long been leading to 
sotoe such conclusion. Motives of self-preservation have prevented 
them, in most cases, from throwing out important measures which 
the Commons have passed; but they have gratified their instincts by 
constant, mischievous, and permanent mutilation. And modem 
Liberalise! dissents from Whiggery in its impatience of a system 
under which this mischief is possible. 

With Lord Cowper, again, I take the question of the land. And 
here one sees at a glance that Whiggery has lost touch of the Liberal 
party. Lord Cowper expresses himself as favourable to the recent 
land legislation in Ireland, but there he is at issue with the bulk of 
the Whigs, as the division lists in both Houses of Parliament 
abundantly prove. Whiggery, as a whole, is identified with the 
most exaggerated claims of actual and expectant landlords. Modern 
Liberalism, on the other hand, aims at establishing the freedom 
and security of the tenant, at facilitating the transfer of land, 
and at increasing the number of landowners. 

I pass to the question of peace and war. On this Lord Cowper 
says, rather strangely as it seems to me: ‘ It is sometimes thought 
that men of Whig opinions must necessarily under all circumstances 
incline to peace.’ Now that this is true of the historic Whiggery 
which we revere I do not deny. But of the modern Whiggery 
which we repudiate it seems to me eminently untrue. Surely the 
Crimean War and Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘spirited policy ’ in the East 
had no warmer supporters than the Whigs ; though, of course, in the 
latter case we must except, as I have already done, those official or 
‘ permeated ’ Whigs who had thrown in their lot with the Liberal 
party. There is, in my opinion, no point on which Whiggery is less 
in sympathy with modern Liberalism than in its indifference to the 
principle of peace. 

Another cardinal defect in Whiggery, as I understand it, is more 
of the nature of an intellectual defect. I mean the tendency to 
blindly worship an inexact and half-understood science like political 
economy, and to rely on some parrot*like phrase, such as 6 freedom of 
contract,’ as though it contained the clue to all social and political 
perplexities. 

The high Whig doctrine would limit the functions of the State to 
the preservation of life and property, and the enforcement of con¬ 
tracts. Modern Liberalism, on the other hand, regarding the State, 
with Burke, as ‘ the nation in its collective and corporate character/ 
sees in it the one sovereign agent for all moral, material and sdcial 
reforms, and recognises a special duty to deal with questtbns affect¬ 
ing the food, health, housing, amusement, and culture of the working 
classes. In sanitary matters the motto of both the old politieal 
parties has always been Clough’s paraphrase of the Sixth Command¬ 
ment :— * r 
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Thou ehalt not kill; but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep aUve. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times is that modem 
Liberalism, as illustrated in Mr. Smith’s candidature at Liverpool, 
no longer regards the possession of a vote as the be-all and end-all 
of civil life, but treats it only as a means to an end, and that end 
the creation of better moral and physical surroundings for the great 
mass of our fellow-citizens. 

These are some of my reasons for dissent from Whiggery; but 
there is another and a graver one, and perhaps it underlies all the 
others. Modern Whiggery distrusts the people. Here we see at a 
glance the world-wide difference between the Whiggery of to-day 
and the glorious Whiggery of the past. Our Whig forefathers were 
what they were because, like Burke, they had absolute faith in * the 
ancient and inbred integrity, piety, good-nature, and good-humour 
of the English people.’ Lord Beaconsfield once wrote: ‘ The leaders 
of the people are those whom the people trust.’ It may he permitted 
to a member of a Whig family to say : ‘ The leaders of the people are 
those who trust the people.’ For the party or the individual who 
has ceased to do that, there is no place in the Liberalism of the 
future. 

But for those who still dare to hold that faith, the world is full of 
hope and promise, and the coming democracy has no terrors. Those 
terrors are for the timid and the privileged, and for all who distrust their 
fallow-citizens. Lord Cowper says, and all modern Whiggery speaks in 
his voice: ( I am not much in favour of democracy, and I particularly 
dislike the feeling that we are doing anything very rapidly.’ Now 
by democracy I understand the self-government of the people; and 
no amount of beneficent legislation by another class, no fatherly 
interest of the wealthy and the cultured in the poor and the hard¬ 
working, in a word, no attempt at government from above, will fill 
the place of that supreme ideal. As to the rapidity of our movement 
towards it, we may he quite sure that ignorance, prejudice, stupidity, 
selfish interests, class interests, cowardly distrust of popular movements, 
* spiritual wickedness in high places,’ will always he strong enough 
to prevent our progress from being dangerously swift. If we believe 
that the great human movement is .on the whole towards good, and 
that the world is gradually becoming better, it is to me inconceivable 
that we should wish to delay its progress. After ages of expectation, 
I am thankful to feel that at last we are moving and moving fast. 
And as to democracy itself, divested of absurd and 'irrelevant associa¬ 
tions, I make my confession of faith in the words of a remarkable 
novel which last year was the hands of most of us:— 

I believe in democracy. I accept it. I will faithfully serve and defend it. ... I 
grant it is an experiment, but it is the only direction society can take that is worth 
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its taking; the only conception of its duty large enough to satisfy its instincts; the 
only result that is worth an effort or a risk. Every other posable step is back¬ 
ward, and I do not care to repeat the past. , . . I have faith, not perhaps in the 
old dogmas, hut in the new ones; faith in human nature ; faith in science; &ith 
in the survival of the fittest. Let us be true to our time. If our age is to be 
beaten, let us die in the ranks. If it is to be victorious, let us be first to lead the 
column. • 


Geobge W. E. Bdmiu- 
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THE FORTRESS PRISON OF 
ST PETERSBURG . 


I find, in the Contemporary Review for February last, a paper by 
Mr, Lansdell on ‘ A Russian Prison,’ containing a description of the 
State prison at the St, Petersburg fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
This description being, in my opinion, too incomplete to convey a 
correct idea about the real conditions of prison life in the Russian 
fortress, and being intended, moreover, to cast a doubt upon other trust¬ 
worthy information about such parts of the fortress as were not visited 
by Mr. Lansdell, I desire to give some supplementary information 
about the fortress which I know from my own experience. At the 
same time I would avail myself of this opportunity for answering, 
documents in hand, several questions addressed to me by Mr. Lansdell 
in the same paper, in connection with Russian prisons generally, 
and with my opinion about his book, Through Siberia. By giving 
publicity to new facts and testimonies, let me thus complete the 
information I have given about our penal institutions, in a paper on 
Russian prisons published in this Review for January last. 

■Without entering in this last paper into useless polemics with Mr. 
Lansdell, and by merely bringing before my English readers a few 
authentic facts, I tried to give an idea about the real state of the 
case. These statements of mine Mr. Lansdell does not contradict. 
He even seems not to take notice of the horrible facts which I 
have divulged, and which represent the Russian prisons in quite 
another light than his own account of them. When I say, for 
instance, that the St. Petersburg House of Detention—which is 
quoted by Mr. Lansdell as a sample of 6 what Russia can do ’—was 
recognised by the Commission under §tate-Secretary Groth as a 
building that must be rebuilt anew to be rendered inhabitable, not¬ 
withstanding the fabulous surhs of money it has cost (see the sum¬ 
mary of the official report given in the Golos for the 24th of January, 
1881); when I mention the wholesale stealing which was discovered 
in the same prison in 1881; when I recall the disgraceful treat¬ 
ment of political prisoners in this 6 model prison ’ by General Trepoff— 
treatment which was condemned, so to say, even by a Russian Court, 
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during the trial of Vera Zassoulitch—Mr. Lansdell turns a deaf ear to 
all this, and does not say if the St. Petersburg House of Detention 
still ‘ may be supposed to represent the very beau-ideal of what a 
House'of Detention ought to be/ When I give, further* the narra¬ 
tive of an inmate of a central prison, published in Russia (tinder 
the responsibility of the Conservative editor, M. Eug. Marked) and 
the reliability of which was recognised at once by all -'fife /Peters¬ 
burg newspapers; when I describe how the jailor of this central 
prison flogs his inmates, and how his successor gives free play to his 
own fists, Mr. Lansdell does not say if he still believes that in Russian 
prisons ‘justice and mercy go hand in hand ’—he likes better not to 
touch these subjects—but he asks me several questions about other 
things. Well, I am ready to answer his questions, but my reply wilt . 
only confirm what I have said before. 

Mr. Lansdell asks me, first, what I meant when I wrote: ‘In the 
space of fourteen hours, indeed, he breakfasted, he dined, he travelled 
over forty miles, and he visited the three chief jails of Siberia $ at 
Tobolsk, at Alexandrovsky Zavod, and at Kara/ I simply meant to say 
that, whilst crossing the continent at the speed of a Siberian courier 
who outstrips the post, Mr. Lansdell devoted less than fourteen 
hours to the study of the three chief penal establishments of Siberia, 
In fact, it appears from his own book (chapters v. ix. xxi. xxxvi. and 
xxxvii.), that he spent a couple of hours in visiting the Tobolsk 
prison, two hours at Alexandrovsky Zavod, and less than ten hours in 
visiting the prisons of Kara, as in the space of one day he had not 
only to visit the jails, but also to travel between the different prisons 
scattered over a space of nearly twenty miles, and to experience the 
well-known Siberian hospitality in the shape of breakfasts and dinners 
(fully described in his book). As to the second day of his stay at 
Kara, during which day he had to visit the prisons of Lower Kara, it 
proved to be the name-day of the Superintendent of the works, 
Colopel Kononovitch, and in the evening Mr, Lansdell was bound to 
take the steamer at Ust-Kara, so that 6 when we came to the first 
•prison,’ he writes, ‘ where the officer was standing ready to receive us, 

I was afraid we should not have time, and that our staying might 
involve the missing of our steamer. I therefore begged that we# 
might push on, which we did, to Ust-Kara/ In fact, I would' not 
have mentioned this ‘ less than fourteen hours’ knowledge ’ of the 
chief centres of penal servitude in Siberia, if it were not necessary to 
reduce to its true value the following affirmation of Mr. Laftg&ell 
(vol. ii. page 5): ‘ I think it only right to say that I have risked 
Russian Houses of Detention from the White Sea in the north to the 
Black Sea and Persian frontier in the south, and frfim Warsaw in the 
west to the Pacific in the east/ The truth is that Mr. Lansdell has 
cast a hasty glance on what the authorities were willing to show 
him 5 that he has not seen a single central prison; and that had he 
Yon. XIII.—No. 76. 3 Q 



visited ©very prison in Russia in the way he visited these, he would 
remain as ignorant as he is now about the real conditions of prison- 
life in Russia. 

Still, I said, if Mr. Lansdell were able 4 to appreciate the relative 
value of the information he obtained in the course of his official 
scamper through the Siberian prisons/ and 4 especially* if he had 
taken notice of existing Russian literature on the subject,* his book 
might have been a valuable one. To this Mr. Lansdell answers :— 

Yet there is a fair sprinkling on my list of 120 works * consulted or referred to/ 
of Russian authors, and of those whom I have called the ‘ vindictive elass of writers ’ 
(some of them escaped or released convicts), who, trading upon the credulity and 
ignorance of the public, have retailed and garnished accounts of horrible severities, 
which they never profess to have witnessed, nor attempt to support "by adequate 
testimony. One of these was Alexander Herzen, who wrote My Exile to Siberia, 
though he never went there, but only as far as Perm, where one of the prisons is 
situated of which Prince Krapotkin complains so bitterly. ' 

It is true that at the end of Mr. Lansdeli’s book there is a list of 
120 works 4 consulted or referred to ’ (that is, quoted by the authors 
whose works he has consulted). I find even in this list Daniel Defoe’s 
Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, But the 4 fair sprinkling 
of Russian names * (if we exclude the authors who deal with Church 
matters, or merely with geography, as MM. VenukofF and Prjevalsky) 
must be reduced to the following:—(1) M. Andreoli’s paper on Polish 
Exiles in 1863-1867, which appeared in the Revue Moderne, and Mr. 
Lansdell contradicts it without knowing anything about the sad story 
of Polish exile but what he has learned from occasional conversations 
during his hasty travel (I hope to publish soon an episode of Polish 
exile of which I was an eye-witness, and which, I am afraid, will 
rather confirm M. Andreoli’s revelations) ; (2) Dostoevsky’s Buried 
Alive, dealing with seclusion in the Omsk fortress, thirty-five years 
ago ; (3) Piotrovsky’s romantic Escape from Siberia, thirty-eight 
years ago ; (4) Baron Rozen’s Memoirs , dealing with the Decembrists, 
fifty-five yean'd ago ; and (5) Herzen’s My Exile to Siberia, telling 
his sojourn in exile at Perm, nearly forty years ago. But, of course, 
I do not find in this list either M. MaximoflTs Siberia amd Hard 
Labour, which is the result of serious studies made in Siberia, with 
the authorisation of Government; nor the results of M. Nikitin’s 
many years* official inquiry into the state of our prisons; nor the 
Siberian stryapchiy (or Procureur) M. Mishlo’s papers on the Prisons 
submitted to his "own control in Siberia; nor M. Yadrintseffs Prison 
and Exile i nor any of the official reports I have mentioned in my 
paper on our prisons; not even M. MouraviofTs papers on prisons, 
published by M. Katkoff in his arch-conservative review. In short, 
none of the works which contain any information about the present 
stateof Russian prisons. This ignorance of books which contain re¬ 
liable information about our prisons is the more remarkable, as none 
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of the just-menfioned authors belong to the 4 vindictive class of 
writers who vilify the land of their punishment/ but they all were, 
and several are, officials in the service of the Government. v 

Let ns see now if these authors are not more m accordance 
with the * vindictive writers * than with Mr. LansdelTfl teafciinony. 
The chief dock-up for prisoners waiting for trial at St. JPeten^carg, 
the so-called Litovskiy Zamok, appears as follows under the -p#n of 
M. Nikitin:— ■ 

It contains 103 rooms for 801 inmates. . . . The rooms are dreadfully dirty j 
even on the staircase you feel the amell winch suffocates you. 1 The . -]hni|fe3 

produce a dreadful impression (potryasayushcheie vpechcctlenie) ; they are almost ab¬ 
solutely deprived of light; the way to them leads through dark labyrinths, and net 
the holes themselves all is wet: there is nothing but the rotten floor and the wet 
walls. A man coming from the free air runs away asphyxiated. . . . Specialists 
say that the most healthy man surely will die, if he be kept there for three or 
four weeks. The prisoners who were kept there for some time went out quite at¬ 
tenuated ; several could hardly stay on their feet. Only a few prisoners of the loss 
important categories are allowed to work. The others remain with crossed hands 
for months and years.’ When M. Nikitin asked for accounts about the money 
brought to prisoners by their kinsfolk, or earned by themselves, he met with an 
absolute refusal from the highest and lowest authorities.— Nikitin, on the SL 
Petersburg Prisons. 

The same author writes about the prisons at the police-stations of 
the capital 

In the rooms of common people the dirt is dreadful; they sleep on naked 
wooden platforms, and half of them sleep beneath the platforms on the floor. Bach 
prison has its black holes; they are very small holes, where rain and snow enter 
freely. There is nothing but the floor to sleep upon; the walls and the floor are 
quite wet. The privileged prisoners who are kept in cells fall soon into melancholy * 
several are very near to insanity. . . . No books are given in the common 
rooms, excepting religious ones, which are taken for making cigarettes out of them. 
—Police Prisons at St. Petersburg. 

M. KatkofFs review, the Russkiy Vyestnih , does mot give a 
better idea of Russian prisons. After having given a description of 
the police-stations, the author, M. Mouravioff, says that the ostrog is 
not better; it is usually an old, dirty building, or a collection of such 
buildings enclosed by a wall. It is not better inside t moisture, 
dirt, overcrowding, and intolerable smell, such is the type of all 
ostorogs in the capitals and in provincial towns. 

The dress is of two different kinds: the old and insufficient dress which k usually 
worn by the prisoners, and another which is distributed when the prison is to beahown 
to some visitor ; but usually it is kept in the store-house.. . • No schooU,im^branes. 
. . . The dep6ts for convicts are still worse. ... Let us stop before one of the rooms. 
It is a spacious room with platforms along the walls and narrow passages between. 
Hundreds of women and children are collected here. It is the so-called family- 
room, for the families of the oonviets. In this dreadhti atmosphere you see chil¬ 
dren of all ages in the greatest misery* No dress of the Crown vs aSowed to them, 
and therefore their bodies arecovered with rugs—with dirty Mi of rugs torato 
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piecas,whicb can shelter , neither from cold nor from wet j end with these rugs 
he sent for their journey to Siberia.— Musskiy Vyedmk, 1878. , 

M. Yadrintseff—the same whom Mr. Lansdell quotes in the 
Contemporary Revieiv—writes as follows about the Siberian prisons 
which Mr. Lansdell imagines himself to know after the hasty visits 
he has paid to them. I condense the description: — 0 

Almost in every ostrog there is a nearly underground corridor, which has the 
moisture and smell of a grave; in this corridor are the cells for the more im¬ 
portant prisoners waiting for their trial. These cells are half underground. The 
floor is always wet and rotten. Mould and fungi cover the walls. Water is 
continually oozing from beneath the floor. A small painted window makes the 
cell always completely dark. The men are kept there in irons. There is no bed¬ 
stead, no bed; the prisoners ara lying on the floor, which is covered with worms 
and myriads of fleas; and for bed they have rotten straw, for covering their poor 
overcloth, torn to pieces. The moist and cold air makes .you shiver even amidst 
the summer. The sentry runs away to breathe fresh air. 

And in such cells the prisoners spent several years, waiting for their trial I 
These prisoners, even the most*healthy of them, easily become insane. 1 1 remem¬ 
ber hearing once in the night horrible cries,’ says one of the prisoners in his 
memoirs; ‘ it was a coloss who was becoming insane.’ 

And so on, and so on. I could fill pages with like descriptions. 
Was Mr. Lansdell shown all this ? If not, was I not right in saying 
that he ought to take notice of the existing Russian literature on the 
subject ? And will Mr. Lansdell still maintain that he has taken 
notice of it ? 

As to Herzen’s work, Mr. Lansdell’s reply deserves a few words 
more. I have quoted, in my paper on Russian Prisons, a description 
of the Perm prison, which was written two years ago, that is, in 1881, 
by an inmate of the prison. It was * published by Professor Stasule- 
vitch in so scrupulously managed a paper as the Poryadolc was; it 
was reproduced by all newspapers, and was contradicted by nobody; 
even the usual official denial did not appear. What does Mr. Lans¬ 
dell oppose to this recent testimony? He writes that he has con¬ 
sulted the memoirs of Alexander Herzen, who was at Perm, 4 where 
one of the prisons is situated of which Prince Krapotkin complains so 
bitterly.’ 43 ut Herzen was settled at Perm forty years ago ; he never 
was there in a prison, and, as far as I remember, he does not even 
speak at all about the prisons at Perm. Shall I suppose that Mr. 
Lansdell knows nothing of Herzen’s work but its title ? 

As to the title, Mr. Lansdell accuses Herzen again and again 
of having published a book on his exile to Siberia without having 
been there. In the preface to his book, Through Siberia, be 
Twites:-- 

- My speciality in Siberia was the visitation of its prisons and penal institutions, 
considered, however, not so much from an economic or administrative, as from a 
nhilantbropic and religious point of view, Much has been written about them that 
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u unsatisfactory, and some things that are absolutely fafoe, One author haspubluAod 
* My Exile to Liberia 9 who never went there. 

The truth is that Herzen never wrote about the 
institutions of Siberia, and no work upon Siberia* 
memoirs tffider the title Past and Reflections (Byloye i 
chapter of which, dealing with his incarceration at St. 
exile to Perm, was entitled ‘Prison and Exile’ (‘ 

It is probably this chapter which was translated into 
the English publisher thought proper to give it the 
to Siberia , I suppose that Herzen had nothing 
The French, German, and Italian translations of the 
simply entitled Prison and Exile. In any case, Herxen’tf Memoirs, 
forty years old, have nothing to do with Siberia, and still less with 
the Perm prisons of our time; and that is precisely the subject 
which interests us. 1 

I flatter myself with the hope that Mr. Lansdell, who has done 
so much to spread this injurious accusation, will do at least as much 
to give publicity to the refutation. 

I must frankly say that it is with a great feeling of regret that 
I follow him over such ground. But, as I Btill cherish the hope that 
this kind of polemics is rather due to the malice of his official in¬ 
formants than to his own taste for it, I shall continue to discharge 
myself of this unpleasant business. 

I wrote that the chief of the Kara penal colony. Colonel Konono- 
vitch, who managed it so honestly, was dismissed from his duties as 
soon as the St. Petersburg authorities discovered (in the way I men¬ 
tioned) that he was‘too mild.’ Mr. Lansdell recognises also that 
Colonel Kononovitch was recalled from Kara; but his dismissal, he 
says, was not a dismissal but a promotion. Truly, I do not see 
that. He belonged to the staff of the Governor-General; he was 
sent to Kara to take the important place of commandant of the 
penal colony, and, when it was discovered that he was ‘ too mild,’ 
the order came from St. Petersburg to recall him to the Staff. I 
do not see the promotion. As to General Pedashenko, who was 
President of the Council of the Chief Government of Eastern 

1 Mr. Lansdell repeats this accusation against Herzen with such a persistence, a 
different places of Ms book, and in the Contemporary Meview, that, in order tobe 
absolutely certain about this subject, X wrote to the son of Herzen, the distinguished 
Professor of Physiology, A. A. Herzen. Here is a translation of his reply, dated 
Lausanne, February 26,1888, 

* Sir,—You are quite right; it is merely the part of the taemoiseof my fa ther 
which deals with his arrest and exile; there is not a word pfcg&g'^lak' It was 
the English publisher who added to the title the words ‘ to Sftfttf*,’ without tk* 
knowledge of my father, ana my father publicly pretested at ■earn' ayainstthie 
*Jmnbuy*\bFinm de monpere, et mon pire a det alore protetU pubUqument eontotf 
ee 'kMfaq,*) . *, Believe me, fcc., (Signed) A. Hsassp.* 
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Siberia, when he refused to confirm a shameful sentence ofdeath 
pronounced upon the political prisoner Schedrin, he was nominated 
{Mr. Lansdell says) Governor of the province of Yeniseisk, which is 
|^t' of the Governor-Generalship of Eastern Siberia; and without 
doubt he never will receive again the place of General governor of 
‘Eastern Siberia which he occupied provisionally. Surely that is not 
a promotion. But even if Kononovitch were promoted to a higher 
charge in Siberia, it would prove nothing. It is well known that 
the number of trustworthy men in the Siberian administration is 
limited, and not in proportion to the number of places where 
trustworthy men are wanted. It may therefore be that the Governor- 
General of Eastern Siberia has already found for M. Kononovitch 
some place where he could be useful without coming into contact 
with political prisoners. This new post may even, be a promotion. 
General Kukel, for instance, was recalled in 1863 from his post of 
Governor of Transbaikalia for having allowed our dying poet Mik- 
hailoff to spend his last few months of life under some better conditions 
than convicted murderers (I know this intimately, as I was his aide- 
de-camp at that time). But after some months of disgrace and raise 
en disponabilite , he became again chief of the staff of the Governor- 
General, as there was nobody to occupy this office so well as he 
could. This change might be considered a promotion. But, pro¬ 
motion or dismissal, the fact is that, as soon as an honest man is at 
the head of a penal institution, and as soon as it is learned at 
St. Petersburg that some Siberian officer is merely humane in his 
relations with political prisoners (even in the way Colonel Konono¬ 
vitch was—that is, keeping strictly and severely to the law ), 6 he is 
immediately dismissed from his post, and another is put in his place 
who receives the order to keep the prisoners 4 in urchin-gloves’ 
(y yijovykh rulcavitsakh). Such was the case with Colonel Konono¬ 
vitch, with General Pedashenko, with the late General Kukel. in 
Siberia, with Mr. Heard in Russia, and with so many others. As 
to the consequences of such ‘ promotions,’ I have told them. The 
political prisoners at Kara were submitted to such a treatment 
(contrary to the law), that two preferred to commit suicide rather 
than suffer more from the arbitrariness of M. Kononoviteh’s successor. 
Semenovsky shot himself on the 1st of January, 1881, and Rodin 
poisoned himself with* matches on the 17th of January. 

I wrote further that the chief prison of St. Petersburg, the 
Litovskiy Zamok (of which I have just given an idea by quoting a' 
few lines from M. Nikitin’s description), is an ‘ old-fashioned, damp, 
and dark building, which should be simply levelled" to the ground.’ 

< To thk proceeding,’ Mr. Lansdell says, 4 I would not utter a word of 
protest.’ He admits, too, that 1 4 perhaps justly * ‘ find a good deal 
of fault with this prison.’ Well, I am glad to hear that Mr. Lansdell 
finds a good deal of fault with one Russian prison; but I regret that, 
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though he visited the Litovskiy Zamok, he did not describe in his 
book the chief prison of the Russicm his readers would 

then know what to expect from provincial prisons. 

,. Still, by way of saying a good word even of the Htovekiy Zamok, 
Mr. Lansdell (referring to another part of my paper, where ! mentioned 
MM. Kononovitch, Pedashenko, and Heard’s dismissal, arid conduded 
that in Bussia * to devote oneself to any educational work, or to con- 
vict population, is inevitably to incur dismissal or disgrace ’) remarks 
that ‘ it was in this very Litovskiy Zamok ’ that he met with ‘ a lady 
interesting herself in the education and temporal welfare of prisoners ’ 
who gladly accepted books for them. I hardly need ^observe that, a 
lady’s being allowed to distribute books, clothes, and food to destitute 
prisoners has nothing to do with the systematic removal by our Govern¬ 
ment of men like MM. Heard or Kononovitch, and with the filling of 
our prison administration with rascals like those I have described. 
But even this example conld not be worse chosen. There were two 
ladies at St. Petersburg, both engaged in this charitable work : an 
elder lady, and a younger one, the wife of a general occupying a high 
position at St. Petersburg. The high position of both had opened 
to them the doors of prisons. Neither interfered with political 
matters; both are perfectly known as mere philanthropists; neither 
transgressed the right they had obtained of visiting prisoners, 
common and political, for charitable purposes. But in 1877 the 
younger lady was requested by the Government to leav§ St. Petersburg 
and to refresh herself, far from her family, at some watering-place in 
Germany. I hope this 6 disgrace ’ is removed now; but still it is 
characteristic that the only example quoted by Mr. Lansdell had 
such an end. I hope he will understand the feeling of delicacy 
which prevents one from entering on more details about the lady 
in question; and I merely remark, therefore, that, if the Bussian 
Government really patronised those who are interested in the edu¬ 
cational and temporal welfare of prisoners, the discussion would 
not have taken the narrow limits it has now taken. We should see 
hundreds of ladies carrying on the same philanthropic business ; 
we should see M. Heard at the head of a series of colonies for young 
prisoners; the scarcity of hooks would not have been such as it is 
described by Mr. Lansdell, and—I should not have written what I 
wrote. 

As to the overcrowding of Bussian prisons, Mr. Lansdell doubts 
whether they were so overcrowded as I said in my paper. *T cannot 
better answer than by producing a few quotations from the materials 
I have at hand before me in my cell:— 

The Tomsk dep6t (writes the correspondent of the Siberian Gazme) is over¬ 
crowded. To the 1,620 people we had, 700 new ones axe arrived, and so the prison 
Winch was built for 000 people contains 2,220. • . . Then ate 207 on the sick- 
list. (Siberian Gazette and Moecow Telegraph, August 28,1881.) 
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i—-f Hie am'age number of inmates in omv prison*, - pn the finst qf 
each month for this year, was 1,147; the aggregate cubical capacity of aj& o ur 
prisons being for 560 inmates.’ ( Golos, Hay 13,1882.) 

At Nijniy-Novgorod:—* The prison, built for 300 men, contained doting the 
navigation as much as 700, sometimes 800 prisoners.’ (Official report mentioned 
by the Golos, March 1882.) 

In Poland '* Each place in the prisons of Poland is occupied by $ur. prisoners 
instead of one. It is proposed to build a number of new prisons; * they are not 
built up to this time. ( Moscow Telegraphy November 1881.) 

Shall I fill one page or more with like quotations, or, better, see 
what is said by official persons entrusted with the supervision of 
prisons?— > 

M. Mouravioff, a collaborator of M. Katkoft’s review, in an elaborate paper on 
Russian prisons (written precisely in the spirit that the admirers of the Russian 
Government like), says:—• Almost dll our prisons contain one-and-a-half to twice 
the number of prisoners for which they were built.’ (Prisons and the Prison 
Question; Rmskiy Vyestnik, 1878.) 

The Siberian stryapchiy , M. Misblo, writes about the Siberian prisons which 
were under his own control:—‘ The jailor brought me to the rooms. Everywhere 
dirtiness, overcrowding, wetness, want of air and light. After having visited the 
rooms, I entered into the hospital. As soon as I entered the first room, I was invo¬ 
luntarily thrown hack by the inconceivable smell. . . . The cabinets were luxurious 
apartments in comparison with the hospital. . . . Everywhere the number of 
prisoners is thrice the number permitted by the law. At V. (Yerldmeudinsk), for 
instance, the ostrog is built for 240 inmates, and usually contains 800.’ ( Otechestven- 
uyia T&apiskiy 1881.) With regard to Verkhneudinsk the proportion was the same 
when I made the inquiry as to the prisons of Transbaikalia in 1862. 

Finally, we know from official figures that the aggregate number 
of prisoners throughout Russia in Europe exceeds the capacity of the 
lock-ups in the proportion of nearly three to two (70,488, instead of 
54,253); and -it is a secret to nobody that in many prisons, especially 
in the East, the number of prisoners is very often twice the number 
allowed by the law. If such is the overcrowding now, everybody will 
easily conceive what it was in 1861, when the inquiry mentioned 
in my previous paper (page 31) was made. At that time the 
prisoners were not transported, either by rail or in barges ; they made 
the whole journey from Astrakhan and Odessa to Nerchinsk on foot; 
and the overcrowding along the whole* Vladinisrka ’ (route to Siberia), 
during the breaking up of ice and the freezing of rivers, was really 
dreadful, as also the mortality* We see, however, that, as the number 
of prisoners increases with the increase of population, things are not 
much better now. '- v ■■■ 

It was precisely to such.an overcrowding, together with a phe- 
nomenal dirtiness, that the faradhs typhus-epidemic at the Kieff 
prison was due. It- may hav>e been imported by Turkish prisoners, 
as the authorities said, but it took its dreadful proportions from 
the overcrowding and dirt. f Buildings erected for 550 inmates 
contained twice this number,’ says the Chios correspondent in a letter 
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dated the SOth of October, 1880; and be adds, ‘the professors of 
the University who visited the prison, arrived,** is known, at the 
conclusion that overcrowding was the chief cause of the epidemic.’ 
The circular of the Chief Direction of Prisons, to which I alluded 
in my paper, confirms, in its first paragraph, the exactitude of 
this ooncldsion. No wonder that, after a partial evaluation of 
the prison, there were still 200 typhus-sick out of 750 inmates. No 
wonder also that the mortality at Kharkoff assumed the propor¬ 
tion (200 out of 500) attributed to it by the priest of the prison 
in a sermon which was reproduced in the local Eparckial Gazette —a 
paper appearing under the supervision of the Archbishop. 

I think that I have thus answered all questions of my critics with 
regard to prisons in Bussia. It is obvious that all the documents 
could not be inserted in one review-article. But I hope that my 
readers will see that each of the facts I bring forward is supported by 
reliable testimony. As to prisons and exile in Siberia, they will be 
dealt with in another paper. 

I come now to the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, where Mr. 
Lansdell was admitted to look through inspecting holes into the cells 
of the Troubetskoy bastion and to enter an empty cell, and where I 
was kept for nearly two years. 

The system of Mr. Lansdell in dealing with this subject is really 
very strange. He mentions first what a friend of his (a person of 
high 4 intelligence and probity,’ who 4 moves in high circles at St. 
Petersburg ’) said about prisoners in the fortress. They were fed, he 
said, 4 with salt herrings and given no water to drink, so that they 
became half mad with thirst; ’ this 4 business was only stopped by 
Count Schouvaloff; ’ but his friend 4 still thinks that drugs are some¬ 
times given to prisoners to make them frantic, in the hope that 
•during their excitement they may be led to confess.’ Then he de¬ 
scribes his own visit to the fortress, and how he 4 peeped breathlessly,’ 
after having 4 duly prepared his nerves to see how this arch-offender 
is treated.’ And as he sees nothing but a man lying at this moment 
on his bed, or a lady reading at her table, he discharges his bad 
temper against Hie 4 exaggerated and vindictive expressions of released 
prisoners ’ who 4 vilify the land of their punishment,’ &o. I really do 
not see how the 4 vindictive ’ writers could be rendered responsible 
for the opinions of Mr. Lansdell’s friends, who probably gather -their 
information from the high circles where they move, and have spih- 
cient intelligence to discriminate for themselves between mere &bies 
and reality. 

4 As to 4 vindictive writers ’ who are accused of exaggeration?, there 
is only ope who has written about the Trubetskoy bastion, and this 
one seems to be quite unknown to Mr. Lansdell—I mean Pavlovsky, 
who published in the Paris Temps (in 1878, I think) a description 
of his imprisonment in the fortress, with a preface by Tourgueneff, 
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who# name is a sufficient guarantee of the absolute tfustw<w^hiaao8B 
cf JPaf lovsky J e description* Mr. LansdelTs diatribes against * exagge¬ 
rated wad vindictive expressions ’ of released prisoners are, therefore, 
iheam Sowers of polemics. As to myself, I have mentioned the Trou- 
betskoy bastion in the following lines: ‘ But. for the greater activity 
and life of the place (the House of Detention), I should have re¬ 
gretted, all dark and dripping as it was, my casemate in the fortress 
of Peter and Paul—a true grave, where the prisoner for two, three, 
five, or ten years hears no human voice and sees no human being 
excepting two or three jailors, deaf and mute when addressed by the 
prisoner.’ And we shall just see if these lines are not absolutely true; ! 

I must remark at once that the idyllic description given in the 
Cowtempcn'ary Review of the life in the Courtine of Catherine the 
Second has nothing to do with political prisoners. The comrades of 
Netchaieff were the last who were kept there in 1870, and since that 
time the Courtine has been completely rebuilt. The prisoners confined 
there now are not c chiefly, I believe,’ but exclusively officers con¬ 
demned to arrest in a fortress for disciplinary offences. 

As to the inmates of the Troubetskoy bastion, Mr. Lansdell omits 
to mention the most essential circumstance with regard to them, 
which circumstance would throw quite another light on his descrip¬ 
tion; namely, that the prisoners he has seen in the Troubetskoy 
bastion wre not convicts; they are people awaiting for years the 
dory when they wiU, be brought before a judge . There may be 
one or two occasional; exceptions to this rule; some condemned 
prisoner may be kept there for a few months after his condemnation, 
either for come supplementary information, or for some special cause; 
but, as a rule, the inmates of the Troubetskoy bastion are prisoners 
waiting for their trial. Half of them even will not be brought be¬ 
fore a court, as it will be discovered after one or two years of inquiries, 
that there are no charges sufficient to bring them before a court, even 
before a packed court pronouncing its sentences in absolute secrecy. In 
all eivilised countries the men who are not yet condemned are treated 
as innocent; they are never put in irons. But what does it matter to 
Mr. LanSdell ? He exclaims: 4 He (the prisoner not yet judged) was 
not in irons (!); he appeared to be in good health, and showed not the 
least tendency to insanity.’ The clemency of the Russian Tsar be¬ 
comes thus obvious, and all that was written about the treatment of 
priscmers in Russia is false I Mr. Lansdeff saw no insane in the 
Troubetskoy bastion, and therefore all that was written about the 
frequent cases of insanity in the fortress is exaggerated. No wonder 
that the tfperiod and the Will of the People accurately published 
the names of those who became insane and were transferred to lunatic 
asylums! 

Rut let ns look into the cells of the Troubetskoy bastion* It is 
true that they are large, each of them being a vaulted casemate 
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destined to shelfera Hgfortress gun. Timymeasure eleven paces 
(about twenty-five feet) on the diagonal, and m I could regularly 
walk .every day seven versts (about five mfies)in mycell, until my 
strength was broken down by the long imprisonment. 

There |s not much light in them. The window* wMoihisan em¬ 
brasure, is nearly of the same size as the windows, ini other prisons. 
But the cells occupy the interior enclosure of the bastion (that is, the 
redact), and the high wall of the bastion faces the windows of the 
cells at a distance of fifteen to twenty feet. Besides, the waBs of the 
reduct, which have to resist shells, are nearly five feet thick, and the 
light is intercepted by a double frame with small apertures, and by an 
iron grating. Finally, everybody knows that the St. Petersburg sky 
is anything but bright. Dark they are; 2 still, it was in such a cell— 
the brightest of the whole building—that I wrote my two volumes on 
the Glacial Period, and, taking advantage of brighter summer days, I 
prepared there the maps that accompany the work and made drawings. 
The lower story is very dark, even in summer. The outer wall inter* 
cepts all the light, and I remember that even during bright days 
writing was very difficult. In fact, it was possible only when the 
sun’s rays were reflected by the upper part of both walls. All the 
northern face of the reduct is very dark in both stories. 

The floor of the cells is covered with a painted felt, and the walls 
are double, so to say ; that is, they are covered also with a felt, and, 
at a distance of five inches from the wall, there is an iron-wire net, 
covered with a rough linen and with yellow painted paper. This 
arrangement is made to prevent the prisoners from speaking with 
one another by means of taps on the wall. The silence % in these felt- 
covered cells is that of a grave. I am just now in a cell. But the 
exterior life and the life of the prison reaches one by thousands of 
sounds and words exchanged here and there. Although in a cell I 
still feel myself a part of the world. The fortress is a grave. You 
never hear a sound, excepting that of a sentry continually creeping 
like a hunter from one door to another, to look through the ‘ Judas ’ 
into the cells. You are never alone, as an eye is continually kept 
upon you, and still you are always alone. If you address a word to 
the warder who brings you your dress for walking in the yard, if you 
ask him what is the weather, he never answers. The only human being 
with whom I exchanged a few words every morning was the Colonel 
who came to write down what I wanted to buy:—tobacco or paper. 
But he never dared to enter into any conversation, as hhooi^f was 
always surveyed by some of the warders. The absolute silent m inter¬ 
rupted only by the bells of the clock which play every quarter of an 
hour a Go&podi ponrilui, each hour the canticl vKolelwm naek 
Gosport v Sionye , and each twelve hoursa God mw tkc Tearm addition 

* * Die cell I occupy now has a window with four partes, nine inches eight 
inches each. It cannot he compared with the fortress ceils for its brightness. 
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to all this. The cacophony of. the discordant bells m horrible during 
changes of temperature, and I do not wonder that nervous 
prawonsconsider these bells as one of the plagues of the fortress. 

The cells are heated by means of large stores from the corridor 
outside, and the temperature in the cells is kept exceedingly high, in 
order to prevent moisture from appearing on the walls. To keep such 
a temperature, the stoves are shut up very soon, with burning coals, so 
that the prisoner is usually asphyxiated with oxide of carbon. Like all 
Russians, I was accustomed to keep a high temperature, of 61 to 64° 
Fahrenheit, in my room. But I could not support the high tempera- 
ture of the fortress, and still less the asphyxiating gases; and, after 
a long struggle, I obtained the concession that the stoves should not 
be shut up very hot. I was warned that the walls would be immediately 
covered with moisture; and, indeed, they soon were dripping in the 
corners of the vault; even the painted paper of the front wall was as 
wet’as if water were continually poured on it. But, as there was no 
choice but between dripping walls mid exhaustion by a bath-like tem¬ 
perature, I chose the former, not without some inconvenience for the 
lungs, and not without acquiring rheumatism. I afterwards learned 
that several of my friends who were kept in the same bastion ex¬ 
pressed the firm conviction that some mephitic gas was sent into 
their cells. This rumour is widely spread, and has also reached Mr. 
Lansdell; and it is the more remarkable aB nobody has expressed the 
suspicion of having been poi Boned otherwise; for instance, by means 
of the food. I think that what I have just said explains the origin 
of this rumour; in order to keep the stoves very hot for twenty-four 
hours, they axe shut up very soon, and so the prisoners are asphyxiated 
every day, to some extent, by oxide of carbon. Such was, at least, my 
explanation of the suffocation which I experienced nearly every day, 
followed by a complete prostration and debility. I did not notice it 
after I had succeeded, by ceaseless efforts, in getting the hot-air con¬ 
duit leading into my cell shut up altogether. 

The food, when General Korsakoff was Commandant of the 
fortress, was good; not so substantial as Mr. Lansdell says, but very 
well cooked; afterwards it became much worse. No provisions from 
without sue allowed, not even fruits—nothing but the calotc&i{white 
bread) which compassionate merchants distribute in the prisons at 
Christinas and Easter—an old Russian custom existing until now. 
Our friends could bring us only books. Those who had no Mends 
were compelled to read over and over again the same books of the 
fortress library, which contains the odd volumes .left there by 
several generations since 1826. As to breathing fresh air, ft i* ob¬ 
vious that it could not be allowed to the amount mentioned by Mr. 
Lsnsddl. During the first year ofmy confinement 1 walked half-au- 
bour or lofty minutes every day; but dsw»Ujg fhe s^ooBd y ear » m we 
were nearly sixty on the bastion, and as there k but one yard for 
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walking, and the darkness, under the sixtieth degree of latitude, 
comes *ai 4 ?.*. In the winter, we walked hilt twenty minutes every 
other day in the summer, and twenty minutes twine a week during 
the winter. I must add also that, owing tothe heavy white smoke 
discharged by the chimney of the Mint which deihinates the yard, 
this walk j^as completely poisoned during the east winds. I could 
not support on such occasions the continual coughing of the Soldiers, 
exposed all the day to these gases, and asked to be brought hack to 
my cell. 

But all these are mere details, and none of us 
much about them. We know perfectly well that a 
prison* and that the Russian Government was never gentle with those 
who attempted to shake off its iron rule. We know, moreover, 
that the Troubetskoy bastion is a palace—a true palaee—in com¬ 
parison with those prisons where a hundred thousand of our people are 
locked up every year, and submitted to the treatment I have described 
in this Review. 

Of course, to deal fairly with the subject, a well-informed visitor 
to the fortress would have said this:— 4 The material conditions of 
detention in the Troubetskoy bastion are not exceedingly bad; in 
any case they are open to improvement. But half of the prisoners 
kept there were arrested on a simple denunciation of a spy, or as 
acquaintances of revolutionists ; and half of them, after having been 
kept for two or three years, will not even be brought before a court; 
or, if brought, will be acquitted—as was the case in the trial of the 
hundred and ninety-three—-and thereupon sent to Siberia or Mezen 
by a simple order of the administration. The inquiry is pursued in 
secrecy, and nobody knows how long it will last; which law will 
he applied (the common or the martial); what may be the fete 
of the prisoner;—he may be acquitted, but also he may be banged. 
No counsel is allowed during the inquiry; no conversation hor 
correspondence with friends about the circumstances which led 
to the arrest. During all this exceedingly long time, no occupation 
is allowed to prisoners. Pen, ink, and lead-pencils are strictly pro¬ 
hibited on the bastion. 3 As to working-men and peasants, who 
cannot read throughout the day, to keep them for years without any 
occupation is merely to bring them to despair. Hence the large 
proportion of cases of insanity. 4 

* When the Connell of the Geographical Society asked for me the ,perml8su% of 
finishing a scientific work, it had to obtain it from the Emperor himsek.’ 

* It is known that a recent French law allows-upnviete to take tfccirpetoalty 
in cellular confinement, and that three years of oellular confinement Arereokoned as 
four yeans of Imprisonment. When we were condemned at Lyons, several of my com¬ 
rades expressed the wish to take their punishment ini cells,'In' &rd&f to abridge their 
imprisonment by one year or more. But the prison authorities mid that, it their 
opinion were asked, they would earnestly advise them not to do this, two Or three 
years of cellular confinement being too much, and there being a great danger of falling 
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Farther, * well-informed visitor would JMrae- ■ 
few Hbeities given as to the visits of friends were acquired* Forme%, 
Ihe Visit of a friend was considered as a great favour, and not as a 
right. It happened to me once, after the arrest of my brother, to 
see none of my kinsfolk for three months. I knew that my brother, 
with whom I was more closely connected than is qpually the 
cash between two brothers, was arrested: a letter of a few tines 
announced to me that on all matters concerning the publication of my 
work I was to address another person, and I guessed the cause. But 
during three months I knew not,why he was arrested, of what he 
was accused, what would be his fate. And I certainly wish 
nobody in the world such three months in his life as these three 
which I passed without having any news from the outside. When I 
was allowed to Bee my sister, she was severely admonished that if 
she said anything to me about my brother, she would never be allowed 
to see me more. As to my comrades, very many saw nobody during 
the whole two or three years of their detention. Many had no 
near relations in St. Petersburg, and friends were not admitted; 
others had kinsfolk, but these last were suspected of having them¬ 
selves acquaintances with Socialist or Liberal circles, and that was 
sufficient for refusing them the favour of seeing their arrested 
brother or sister. At present—at least Mr. Lansdell was told so— 
the visits of friends are allowed each fortnight. But it ought to be 
mentioned how an extension of the right of visiting was acquired. 
It was won, bo to say, by fight; that is, by the famous famine strike, 
during which a number of prisoners in the Troubetskoy bastion 
refused to take any food for five or six days, and resisted by force 
the attempts to feed by means of injections and the blows of the 
warders by which this operation was accompanied. 

Further, the same visitor would have mentioned also the means 
and ways in which the secret inquiry is conducted, and the shameful 
proceedings by which avowals have been extorted, or rather tried to be 
extorted, from all who have shown a nervous temper. He would 
have mentioned, for instance, the lady who went mad when her 
new-born child was taken away from her, and refused to be given 
back until the lady was 4 more sincere * in her testimonies, that is, 
merely betrayed her friends. He would have mentioned, too, the 
numerous attempts at suicide made in this pleasant place, the 
Troubetskoy bastion, by means of a piece of glass taken from a 

insane. Bat in France the convict does in his cell the work he likes: not only 
can he write, bat he reeeivefgMl necessary implements for carrying on his trade. 
He is not reduced to live exclusively on the activity of his ovm imagination; the 
body, the muscles, are also occupied. And yet competent persons are compelled, by 
a painful experience, to Consider two or three years of oellular confinement as tod 
dangerous. In the Troubetskoy bastion the only occupation allowed is reading $ and 
even this occupation is refused to convicts who are kept in another part of the 
fortress. ' 
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broken window, or by means of mat&fees carefully concealed piece by 
piece during several months, or by means of strangulation with a 
towel. 3 And he would have found also a word of sympathy for the 
friends-and kinsfolk of the prisoners, who are kept for several years 
between black despair and faint hopes as to the &te of their arrested 
sons, daughters, or husbands. 6 « > 

A well-informed visitor to the fortress would have told all this, 
and much more, without going as far back as 1866 to revive the 
stories about the salted herrings of Moumvioff the hangman. Perhaps 
I ought to have told this in my paper on Prisons. But : I repeat, 
that when I remembered the streams of tears that are shed through¬ 
out Bussia, in each remotest village, in connection with our prisons; 
whenXremembered the horrors of our oatroga and central prisons; 
when I remembered the salt-works at Ust-Kut, or the gold-mines of 
Siberia, the pen stayed in my hands to write about owr sufferings-— 
so small in comparison with these,—and I hastened to tell my 
English readers what is the real state of those prisons where thousands 
of people are groaning every day in the hands of omnipotent wild 
beasts. I mentioned the treatment of political prisoners (in a paper 
on the Russian Revolutionary Party) only as far as it was necessary to 
show the development of the struggle that is going on now in Russia; 
and in a paper on Russian Prisons I spared only five lines to mention 
the fate of my political friends. 

But what I stigmatised as it deserves, what I have brought to 
the knowledge of public opinion in England, in order to show the 
hypocrisy of our Government, was the treatment to which were sub¬ 
mitted the condemned revolutionists, who, instead of being sent to 
Siberia, according to law, were kept in the fortress, in dark cells, 
without any occupation, and were brought to madness, or on the 
edge of the grave, in the proportion of five to ten in less than one 
year. This I wrote, according to a description published m the 
Will of the People and in the pamphlet Na Rodinye , as I knew that 
each word of this description was absolutely exact. 

This part of the fortress (where Shiriaeff, Okladsky, Tikhonoff, 
Martynovsky, Tsukerman, &c., were kept) was not shown to Mr, 
Lansdell, and he knows nothing about it; so that the only account 

9 I have the pleasure of numbering among my best friends a person who made 
at least half-a-dozen such attempts. He is now at liberty, and I have seen him 
since. 

* I could quote scores of examples of the most shameful intimidation aged on the 
kinsfolk of prisoners. But one will do. I had refused to answer any que st ions 
during the secret inquiry. To induce me to change my opinio®, my khi*folk were 
informed by a person of high standing in the law*that the Tsar had resolved to 
hang three of us—Voinaralsky, Kovalik, and myself—and that the opty means of 
saving me would be ‘ to tell everything/ Of course, my kinsfolk, told me nothing 
of that, but one can easily imagine their despair. Intimidation of this kind is 
quite usual, and still worse instances could be quoted, if it wore not dangerous to 
compromise people living in Russia. 
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which, la ; my. opinion, be was entitled to give, was the foUomwg i*— 

4 ; Al&bugb Count Tolstoy had promised me that I should me evmy- 
thmg (he might say), I was shown only that building where jaisonsra 
are kept when waiting for trial, and the Courtine, where I found no 
political prisoners. I was not shown any building where the above- 
named convicts were kept, and I do not remember any o4 the names 
mentioned in this Review being named to me in the Troubetskoy 
bastion. So I can say nothing about the fate of Shiriaeff, Okladsky, 
and their comrades. In fact, I visited only one bastion out of eight 
or ten, and have no idea about what the extensive fortifications in 
the north of the fortress may contain.’ That would have been, I 
think, the only correct way to give an account of his visit to the 
fortress, and this the more so as, out of two of Mr. Lansdell’s inform¬ 
ants—both belonging to the State’s secret police—one (who belongs 
to the third section) said that he once visited a building with cells 
underground which were 4 lighted from the corridor above, hardly 
enough,’ he said, 4 to read by,’ which cells are probably the same that I 
have mentioned, where lamps are lighted for twenty-two hours out 
of twenty-four; and the other informant ( 4 a chief of the gendarmerie ’) 
mentioned a more comfortable building, three stories high, in the 
Alexis Ravelin, where prisoners were also kept. There are thus at least 
two prisons, or two Buites of cells, which were not Bhown to Mr. Lans- 
dell. But, notwithstanding that, Mr. Lansdell tries to cast a doubt 
upon the just-mentioned description of the shameful treatment to 
which Shiriaeff, Okladsky, and their comrades were submitted, and, 
in order to show its inaccuracy, tells us a long story about a Russian, 
Mr. Robinson, who was kept, twenty years ago, for three years (without 
being brought before a court) in the Alexis Ravelin, and was treated 
there as in a good hotel. Everybody will understand, however, that 
Mr. Robinson’s case has absolutely nothing to do with that of Shiriaeff 
and Okladsky, and that the well-lighted room where he was kept 
(like hundreds of students and young men arrested at the same j 
epoch) has nothing to do with the suite of dark cells mentioned/ 
not only by 4 vindictive writers,’ but even by a third informant/ 
of Mr. Lansdell. The fortress covers nearly a square mile, and it 
contains all kinds of buildings, from the palace of the Commandant 
to the cells where people are brought to death, or madness, in the 
course of a few months. Everybody knows that Tchernyshersky 
wrote in the fortress, and that our brilliant literary critic and popu¬ 
larise! of Darwin’s works, Pisareff, who was kept in the fortress for.. 
two years or more, and was set at liberty only when already be¬ 
coming insane, wrote his remarkable essays on Darwinism in the 
fortress. But what has that to do with the treatment of Shiriaeff, 
Okladsky, and their comrades ? 

There is, however, one point upon which Mr. Lansdell’s doubts 
are quite legitimate. It is when he doubts about torture having been 
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applied toRyssakoffand Adrian Mikhailoff. I doubted it myself, 
nay, I said it was impossible, until I was convinced by facts. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that he wishes more details about torture 
before believing in it. But I know also that the Russian Govern¬ 
ment would be only too glad if, provoked by polemic, I should say 
something %nore about the subject. I merely say, therefore, that 
when bringing forward this terrible charge against the Russian 
Government, I was fully aware of the responsibility I took upon myself, 
and therefore brought forward only what I was certain of. If I were 
reporting mere rumours and town-talk, I surely would have, added 
the name of Goldenberg to those of Ryssakoff and Mikhailoff The 
Russian Government was loudly accused at St. Petersburg of having 
put Goldenberg to torture, in order to extort from him the avowals 
which served to condemn to death so many of his acquaintances^ 
and this rumour was telegraphed at that time to the heBt informed 
London papers. Besides, the accusation received a horrible stamp 
of reality when it was announced that Goldenberg had hanged himself 
in the fortress, whilst it is known that there is nothing in the cells on 
which to hang even a towel. But I did not mention Goldenberg’s 
name, as I knew nothing exact about him. And I published that 
torture was applied to Ryssakoff and Mikhailoff, because I considered 
the facts brought before me with regard to them as indubitable. 
None of those who have read the minutes of the last trials will 
doubt that the Russian Revolutionary party, which finds sympathisers 
—passive if not active—everywhere, from the Winter Palace to the 
last ostrog 9 from the Ministries to the barracks of soldiers, has more 
means for penetrating into the secrets of the jails, than those who 
simply visit them with permission of Government. Who will be 
convinced, indeed, of the contrary by such arguments of Mr. Lansdell 
as these:—Nobody was tortured in his presence, and Mr. Jones, a 
British subject, who was arrested once, and set at liberty after an 
examination which lasted for a quarter of an hour, was not put to 
torture! 7 Everybody understands that torture would not be applied 
in the fortress under the eyes of Mr. Lansdell, and still less to Mr. 
Jones. 

But Mr. Lansdell made up his mind that, after having Been a 
corner of the fortress, one would know everything about it; and he 
goes still further, he victoriously exclaims—‘What, then, have 
become of the cachots 9 oubliettes, and dismal chambers whibh b&ve 
been connected with the Peter and Paul by so many ? * Well, ! also 
know the Troubetskoy bastion; I know also the rooms of the Courtine; 
still I should never permit myself, on the ground of this limited 
knowledge, either to affirm or to deny the existence of oubliettes 
in the fortress. I should not affirm their existence, as I know that 
oubliettes are usually discovered only after a 14th of July; and l 
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shou^d not deny it, as I know that the Troubetskoy bastion doca not 
eihbody mm a tenth part of the fortifications of theforirasB. . , , 
aAgain, I should not deny the existence of oubliettes,**! know 
that even in our times people disappear in Russia without anybody 
knowing where they are concealed. I take one instance* Netchaieff. 
He killed a spy at Moscow, led to Switzerland, and waft extradited 
by the Federal Council on the solemn promise of the Russian 
Government to treat him as a common-law prisoner,,and not as a 
political adversary. He was condemned by a jury at. Moscow to 
hard labour, and, after having been ill-treated there in the way I 
have described elsewhere, he disappeared. According to law he 
ought to be now at Kara, or at Sakhalin, or at any hard-labour 
colony in Siberia. But we know that in 1881 he was at none of 
these places. Where is he then ? Last year the rumour was current 
that he had managed to make his escape from the fortress, but it 
has not been confirmed since ; and I have some reasons to suppose that 
he was, two years ago, and may be still, in some part of the fortress. 
I do not say he is ill-treated there: I suppose, on the contrary, 
that, like ail other political prisoners, he won at last the sym¬ 
pathies of his jailors, and I hope that he is kept in a decent cell. 
But he has the right to be now in Siberia, and to be enjoying a 
relative liberty in the Kara village, close by the mines. He has 
also kinsfolk and friends, who surely would be happy to learn at least 
if he is in life, and where he is. Does Mr. LansdelFs personal ex¬ 
perience of the fortress go so far as to entitle him to affirm, on his 
conscience, that Netchaieff is no longer kept somewhere in the fortress ? 
Is he sufficiently sure of his informants to authorise us to write to 
Netchaieffs friends that there are no oubliettes in the fortress, and 
that they must search for their friend elsewhere ? 

Again, I should not deny the existence of oubliettes in the St. 
Petersburg fortress, as it is notorious that there are oubliettes with men 
therein in other Russian fortresses; for instance, in the old fortress 
of tka Solovetsky monastery. Last year (1882) we read with immense 
pleasure in our newspapers that one of those who were kept in such 
an oubliette for fifteen years was at last set at liberty. I mean 
Pushkin.' In 1858 he came to the conclusion that the orthodox 
religion is not in accordance with truth. He explained his ideas in 
a work and in schemes, went to St. Petersburg in 1861 and 1863, 
and asked tEe Church authorities to publish his work. The world, he 
said, is rotten in its sins; Christ has not saved it completely, and a 
new Messiah will come. For these ideas he was,arrested in 1866, and 
sent, between two gendarmes, to the Solovetsky prison*—of course 
without having been tried. There he was put in a dark and damp 
cell, and kept therein for fifteen years. He has a wife; she was net 
admitted to see him during fourteen years, that is, until 1881. 
Nobody was allowed to enter his cell during all this time, excepting 
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the archimandrite ofthe monastery, Mr* H* Dixon, and MProugavin, 
who is an official of the staff of the Goveraorof A?khangekk,and 
visited Mm in 1881, Pushkin was old when M. 

' Prougavin saw him, and he said: 6 1 do not know wfcat are my 
faults; how can I exculpate myself? They «ay to me ,& So 5 to 
church, abandon your heresy, and you mil he free.” &Q& how ettu 
I do it? I have sacrificed everything for my oonvisiieixa^^ 
fortune, the happiness of my own fitmily, my own life. CSan I 
my convictions ? 1 Time will shoiv if I am right, and Ihope -it* ■* 
if I am wrong, if it only seems to me to be the trutb|rlsfr 
this prison he my grave! * In 1881 his wife was admitted '^ 
him, and thence she went directly to St. Petersburg to aBk for his 
release. By this time M. Prougavin had published all this awful 
* story in a review and in newspapers. The press cried for grace, and 
Pushkin was pardoned; but he had been kept for fiftee&yew^m 
an oubliette.* 

Was Pushkin the sole person who was so kept in an oubliette ? 
I do not think so. Some twelve years ago a German geologist,^ 
friend of mine, discovered an artillery officer in the same condition 
as Pushkin. We made at St. Petersburg all kinds of applications to 
influential persons, in order to obtain his release. A Grand-Duchess 
was interested in the fate of this ex-officer. We obtained nothing, 
and probably he is still in an oubliette , if ‘the prison has not been 
his grave.’ Before such dreadful examples let us be mere cautious 
in speaking about oubliettes , and still more cautious in undertaking 
the defence of the Russian Government. 

And now let me add a few words about the difficulties which 
beset the way of those who earnestly wish to know the real State of 
Russian prisons. I shall not follow Mr. LansdelTs example, and 
accuse him of a want of good faith for holding different views 
from those of our Russian explorers and myself. I am fully swSw 
of the difficulties one meets with in this matter. I know them 
from my own experience, and still more from the written experience 
of those who attempted to make on a larger scale an inquiry into the 
state of our prisons. Even officials, to whom their official position 
opened the doors of the jails at any time, and who bad plenty of time 
before them to pursue their inquiry, have openly acknowledged these 
difficulties. All serious explorers of our penal institiitions^a^e unani¬ 
mous in saying that one learns nothing from a mere' inspection ofe 
prison. ‘ Each prison undergoes a magical change when a visitor 
is expected,’ says one of them. 4 1 did not recognise the kwk-upishidb 
I had visited imcognito, when I went afterwards to the same lock-up 

». Iiefc those who will not fail to express ** doubt* about this stay, read HU 
Prougavin’s paper in the November cumber of the Panslavist review, 1hiutoya 
Myd, for 1881, his papers in the Goto* of the same epoch, the Motoon 
November 15, *851, and so ©m 
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j&’Hty MM capacity,’ says another. ‘ The priwners **sr nv&l to 
ta inspector the horrors committed in the prison, as theyteow that 
ttte inspector goes away and the jailor retnaiag,’ says a third explorer. 
One must know the prisons beforehand to discover ike horrible Mack- 
hides, like those described by MM. Nikitin and Yidrmtseff, as they 
Obviously will never be shown to a visitor who knows nothing about 
them; and so on. v^:.. 

Such being the difficulties for Russian officials, they are still 
greater for a foreigner. He is in the worst imaginable position, on 
account of the continuous fear Of Russian administrators of being 
treated by the foreign press as barbarians. He has before him this 
dilemma. Either he determines to thoroughly inquire into the state 
of the prisons, to go to the bottom, and to discover the bestialities * 
of the M&karoflB, the Trepoffs, and their acolytes;, and then he will 
not receive permission to visit prisons. Or, he will make only an 
official scamper through the prisons; he will know nothing but what 
the Government is willing to let him know; and, being unable to 
check for himself what is reported to him by officials, he will become 
the vehicle for bringing to public knowledge what his official acquaint¬ 
ances desire to be published. Well enough is it if he has the 
necessary firmness of character not to come by-and-by, like so many 
foreigners in Russia, to extenuate the dark features which formerly 
revolted him. 

Rut the greater the difficulties, the greater must be the efforts of 
those who are really desirous to know the truth; and we have seen 
foreigners who have vanquished these difficulties. One might differ 
in opinion from Mr. Mackenzie Wallace on many points, perhaps he 
Kimoftlf would now change his opinion on several subjects; but still his 
work, although not congratulated by MM. Katkoff and Tolstoy, was 
recognised unanimously by the independent Russian press as a serious 
and conscientious work. And as to out prisons, several Russian officials, 
by displaying much patience and by spending much time, have 
happened to learn the true state of our penal institutions. The 
English prisons are not Russian osirogs ; the jailors in England are 
not omnipotent, the inmates are not Hogged on a mere caprice of 
the jailor, and their coppers are not stolen by him; a man would 
not order a prisoner to be flogged who had not sainted him, and 
those to If kicked down who protest against this measure. The 
Trepoffs have disappeared from England. Parliament would be only 
too glad to know any dark features of English prisons; yet to 
know tbeif real state is not an easy task. Rot if a foreigner went 
to England, without knowing a word of English, without taking the 
pains to study what was written in England about her penal insti¬ 
tutions, and, after having paid a hasty visit to the prisons, were to 
write that all those who hold different views on prisons from himself 
are merely inspired with a feeling of vindictiveness, surely he would 
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be aecusedof great levity end presumption, But Russia is not Eng 
, land, and to know the truth in Bussia is far more difficult. 

Levity is always regrettable, but it is the more regrettable in 
questions like this, mud in a country like Bussia. For twenty years 
all honest men in our country have loudly cried out against our 
prisons, and* loudly asked for an immediate reform. For twenty 
years public opinion has vainly asked for a thorough renewal of the 
prisons’ administration, for more light, for more control in the whole 
system. And the Government winch refuses all that will be only too 
glad if it can answer them: ‘ You see, here is a foreigner who knows 
everything about prisons throughout the world, and who finds that 
all you say is mere exaggeration; that our prisons ate not at all 
bad in comparison with those of other countries,’ 

When thousands, nay, a hundred thousand of men, women, and 
children are groaning under the abominable regime of prisons as they 
are in Buasia, one ought to proceed with the greatest caution; 
and I earnestly invite foreigners who may be tempted to study this 
question, never to forget that every attempt to extenuate the dark 
features of our prisons will be a stone brought to consolidate the 
abominable regime we have now. 

P. Krapotxinb. » 


Lyon, Prison St. Pau. 
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7W2 1 PAINTED POETRY OF WATTS 
AND ROSSETTI. 

‘For I have heard it aaid, 

There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature.’—' Say, there he; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean 
But nature makes that mean: so over that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art, 

That nature makes .’—A Winter's Tale, 


Whmh a teas the collected works of these two artists have been 
exhibited in three galleries. Last year at the Grosvenor Gallery the 
art which represents, on careful consideration, about half tbe work of 
Mr Watts’s life, was exhibited; and this year at the Royal Academy 
and at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, the chief work of Mr. Rossetti s 
life has been exhibited. 

It is believed the claim of these two artists to rank among the 
first artists of all times consists in the fact that they both take a very 
high place among poet-painters. 

In times that are now long past it was often the province of the 
winter’s art to teach facts as well as to create emotion towards 
beautv. There was then a scope for much elaborate art to be painted 
in order that an illiterate public should lfarn history and ‘religion, 
«nd be impressed by notable passing events. But those times are 
over Mow photography and cheap engravings portray and endlessly 
repeat scenes of passing interest, and can procure for thousands the 
Mfcaiert Of any place or person of public interest. Besides, every 
Wad of literature is within every one’s reach, that describe, m words 
the feelings and foots of life. Now, art should maintain her highest 

level or cease to expect a distinct place in the world’* growing and 

better interests. Science will probably soon discover s means of 
Sotographing colour, and then the realistic school ofart which aims 
only ^giving the outward aspect of an object 
without any reflection of the artist's nature, will be complete^ beaten 
on its own ground. But that art which emanates froma portic pre¬ 
ference, the highest art, in fact, painted and "r 

not only retain the interest which it always has inspired, but will 
more dfatinctly recognised as belonging to the same ckss of intelleo- 
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tual interests asdo the best writings In prom and poetry, and ml! be 
recognised as demanding the same class of emotional response as that 
. which the best music excites. If the mass of so-called art yearly pro¬ 
duced caserni-manufacturing principles ever settle* down into its 
right place, a greater lucidity in the mind of the public as to what 
makes art hrt might be hoped for. The general intellectual world 
might learn perhaps how mistaken it is to demand even from the 
highest art that it should feed the intellect without first touching the 
emotional qualities and inspiring a satisfaction in true beauty of Hae 
and colour; and on the other hand the so-called artistic woiM n^ht 
well cease from demanding and desiring solely that a limited kfafedof 
emotional pleasure should be excited by art, without insisting that 
such emotion should lead to a satisfaction also of the intellectual and 
higher faculties* If such a reform in art feeling ever came about, 
then painted and sculptured poetry would probably be recognised m 
the art which alone justified the immense and difficult toil whioh any 
painting and sculpture of a really finished and complete character 
necessitates. 

How to describe in writing the element that makes the work of 
Mr. Watts and Mr. Kossetti painted poetry ? Perhaps only by going 
through rather an elementary kind of argument. In the earliest 
drawings by students of art there is in those of any promise always 
an individual character. Go into any art school, and you will, tee 
how different in character are the drawings by every separate student 
of the game model. Probably, as the students advance, their work 
will have more the character of the teaching of the school in which 
they study; but again as they emerge into the freer atmosphere of 
their own studios the work of any student who is really going to do 
anything is stamped strongly with his own individuality, which 
developes more and more distinctly as he ‘ finds himself in bis art/ 
If Watts, Leighton, Burae Jones, Millais, and any correspondingly 
famous French painter, were to paint a study from the, same 
model, we should have five drawings as distinctly different in cha¬ 
racter as it would be possible to see. Add to these a photograph of 
the same model, and you get a sixth perfectly different rendering of 
the subject. Had Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, and Botticelli 
attempted to draw the same model, having only in view to make an 
exact likeness, we should in the same way find perfectly distinct in¬ 
dividualities evinced in the sketches. The fact is that not otdydo 
no two artists see nature the same, however highly trainediheir 
eye may be, but that the unconscious preferences of a natureY whole 
condition dictates in each individual case the treatment, aecentustiiig 
one side or the other of nature’s complete truth- There is no such 
thing as positively provable rightfms after the teachable qualities in 
art are once satisfied. The whole nature, not only the eye^i* the 
tablet on which the fecteof ‘ sight ’ are reflected; aud ff spiritual and 
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intdtoetualpcwe^ are prominent elements in tike arfcistfs nature, as 
wallas emotional sympathy towards form and rn&mti the artist's gilt 
reflects such elements as part of nature's truth, affecting its aspect as 
neCessarilyas does the sunlight or the moonlight The motive power 
of the art emanating from such natures springs from a richer well, in* 
eluding human powers of a higher order than those of mer# sense and 
emotion. The core of the truth of nature is revealed to the poet-painter, 
not qaerely the truth of her aspect. This is unquestionably obvious, 
but does not answer the whole question. Not only is there in really 
great painted poetry a power in the purely artistic gifts rightly to 
translate in the language of art emotional, spiritual, and intellectual 
truths, but there is genius in the touch which makes such art not 
only a right rendering of such elements in nature, but a happy ren¬ 
dering. There is to be found in it an inspiration in the handicraft 
as well as in the mind. For instance, in the quality of the flesh- 
painting in Mr. Watts’s work, and in the quality of the jewel and 
flower painting in Mr. Rossetti’s work, there is a poetry which is 
different and more impressive than in the poetry of real flesh, 
flowers, and jewels, not only because there is a human interest of 
happy choice about it, but because there is also a loveliness of inspired 
touch which caressingly beautifies the painting itself independently 
of the aspect of the original. The greatest delight of the artist’s craft 
is to see the poetic preference of his own nature carried out by a happy 
touch which adds something to nature and makes her his very own. 
Such a gift is almost unconsciously possessed, proceeding rather from 
the general condition of the artist’s nature and the habitual tone of 
bis sensibilities and character than from any conscious effort. 

To quote from Sir Frederick Leighton, who, in ending his last 
discourse to the students of the Royal Academy, said eloquently:— 

Believe me, whatever of dignity, whatever of strength, we have within us, will 
dignify and will make strong the labours of our hands; whatever littleness degrades 
our spirit will lessen them and drag them down. Whatever noble fire is in our 
hearts will hum also in our work; whatever purity is ours will chasten and exalt it. 
For as we are so our work is, and what we sow in our lives, that beyond a doubt we 
shall reap fbr good or for ill in the strengthening or defacing of whatever gifts have 
fallen to our lot. 

The value of this individuality which stamps all work, noticeable 
for any power whatsoever from the earliest student studies, is to be 
gauged by the character of the unconscious no less than the conscious 
preference of the artist. The greater his powers as a poet, the 
subtler, the more elevated, the more extended will be his sympathies 
wi^ nature; and if he be a bom artist as well as a poet, that sense 
of the foner as well as the outer aspect of nature’s truth will inspire 
his touch as a painter or a sculptor, and complete his work with the 
beauty which belongs to art as art, and not to art as a copy of nature 
only. Rut, like the poetry of motion and sound, this poetry of sight 
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aod feeling directing touch is too subtle a thing for words to analyse 
or describe. How to put into words the excitement, l%e that of a 
magnetic influence, which is created by music; or* again* the oharm 
of motion that, for instance, we feel as we watch th$, ; flighfc of a bird, 
swaying and balancing on its outstretched wings, then sweeping a 
long swift wurve in the air. Such delicate impressions op the senses 
are too subtle for words. JBeauty in the quality of great poetic, art 
creates a very positive emotion in many, though not by any pjeans 
in all; but it it quite beyond words to explain. Those who do. 
feel emotion at the sight of such poetry are, as regards the worta^ of 
genius, outsiders; they fail in possessing the right data on ,w&dch 
to found theories or criticism. There are many,it must be remembered, 
whose natures do not respond to the poetry in sound, in motion, or in 
what is seen, and who have notwithstanding what are called correct 
eyes and correct ears. There are also many who make themselves into 
partisans, and, because they see and feel poetry in art carried out 
according to one school of art-ideas, refuse any belief in its existence 
carried out in any other. There is a genuine difference in natural 
taste, the result of associations and the native tendencies of cha¬ 
racter and mind, and there is a theoretic difference, based chiefly 
on a combative spirit—the genuine 4 1 do not like you, Dr. Fell ' 
argument, and the far less intelligent and more intricate argument, 
6 This is right, every one allows; so this must be wrong because 
it is unlike what every one knows is right/ As if Nature ever re¬ 
peated herself in genius! 

When it is asserted that Mr. Watts and Mr. Rossetti are great 
poet-painters, such an assertion is not based merely on individual 
sympathy with their work, but on the fact that the enthusiasm of a 
very large majority of the public has been excited by the beauty 
in it. Nothing but the element of poetry in art can exoite such 
enthusiasm. It vouches for its existence. Genuine enthusiasm 
excited by art is the public recognition made to the poetical element 
in it, not to the cleverness, the science, or the industry, 

Mr. Watts’s and Mr. Rossetti’s painted poetry could hardly be 
more unlike in the chief characteristics. It is desired here not so 
much to criticise as to describe their work. The year that includes 
these remarkable exhibitions includes also the death of Mr. Rossetti., 
Regret at the comparatively early death of so great a genius is still 
too keen for any who have long eared, for his genius to wish.to 
dwell on any signs of unfulfilled promise to be found in the work. 
Sufficient is to say it stands victoriously the ordeal of being col¬ 
lected and exhibited together. That the work of Mr. Watts stood 
the test last year is unnecessary to add; so unanimous was the 
verdict. It is, of course, only the sifted few of many generation* 
that give the final verdict which places the great where they are 
eventually to stand among the great. In the course of time, even 
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vkm'Mfoirfbmm of true instinct and finetastofidk to supply the 
public with* genuine appreciation of true yearns In art, ftoeand 
thehalo which shines round a great aameall the brighterthe 
hW^eir history puts it back into the mystery of the past, wiH attract 
the imagination even of the dullest; for we aU mom-' dr less take 
genius for granted, and approach its work with foregone dencinshras 
as to its merit, when the opinion of a few centuries has guaranteed 
it. But rill then there will always be found many who prefer 
putting to them any unexplained individuality in thife work under a 
microscope, and analysing any points which do not fit into precon¬ 
ceived necessities in art, than revellingiE the chief characteristic 
of the work, namely, that it is the work of genius, of gifts most 
rarely bestowed on humanity, and still more rarely worked but in 
any eomplete form. The many * huts 1 which invariably Mlow the 
statement that a man of our own time is a genius prove how chary 
are the public in their enthusiasm for the quality, how little genuine 
love and sympathy it creates. Genius startles, it excites attention, 
but only slowly does it wield its real power, and only time can place 
it on its right pedestal. 

It may fee asked what is the use of connecting so as to compare 
the art of Mr. Watts and that of Mr. Rossetti, when they are so 
different that the only point in common is that both are poet- 
painters, and have each produced examples of the highest ex- 
pressional art to fee found in the work of our day. 

In the* present case there is a desire to protest alike for the special 
virtues in both poet-painters. It is felt that in Mr. Watts’s art there 
is a perfection in the poetry of form which has never been surpassed, 
and in Mr. Rossetti’s art a vividness of beauty in the poetry of colour 
equally pre-eminent* Perhaps it may be said with truth that our 
emotions are more elevated by Mr. Watts’s poetic art and rendered 
more vivid by Mr. Rossetti’s. It must be felt, however, fey any who 
seriously study their work, that both artists are steeped not only with 
* sincerity of emotion,’ but by worship of emotion for beauty. It is to 
both* sacred flame, though one may worship at the wider freer light of 
tile sun itself, and the other at the flame on an enshrined altar: the 
poetry of both emanates from a sense of awe and mystery * though to 
the one the poetic impulse of his art is like the mystery of dawn 
when dear rays shoot up into infinite wide-spreading space, giving 
■ promise of a yet fuller light. It suggests the mysteries of all spheres 
and of all times, of the largest conditions of creation. To the Other it 
is more the mystery of a lamp-lit shrine^ not of. the well of light 
itself j the mystery of pent-up fervency, of j f 

Infinite passion, and the pain 

Of finite hearts that yearn. 

1! It is'mere human* lees divine* *tis- not 00 fieee to soarupinto 
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pareaether; st£% through^ human qualities, it yearns 

upwards, and to be at rest, and wtfctfMpedevb^ly atthe human 
shrines which suggest such rest. Both ■ l&e^'po^ 'Sipe 'freat enough 
to be reverent; to worship and fully to realisebdw much bigger is 
the thing they worship than are the worshippem Both are im¬ 
measurably outside and beyond all vanity or the desire to appear aimer 
or produce an effect in their work. '' "" ■■ ■ «■ ■■■ 

Both are great oolourists, both great masters of the tonatyWf tone 
and design of line, but Mr. Watts has as much the power of a eeoipfcor 
as of a painter. Mr. Rossetti has, comparatively speaking, nothing of 
the sculptor in him. In Mr. Watts’s painting there is-invariably the 
poetry of atmosphere, often of sea and sky space; in Mr. Rossetti’s 
work the designs are treated as almost on one plane. If any distance 
comes into the design, it is coloured so as to bring it close upon the 
foreground, as in the * Hestema Bosa’ and * Dr. Johnson and the 
Methodists.’ : • .; ;■ 

In Mr. Watts’s colour and tone there is exquisite poetry in the 
suggestion of atmosphere and in the veil of mystery which distance 
gives, whilst there is in Mr. Rossetti’s work a greater power in 
the beauty of the thing itself. Perhaps in no painting ever before 
seen have the concentrated rays of a brain On fire with colour-worship 
glowed with such fervent strength or such peremptory individuality 
as in Mr. Rossetti’s; nor has any artist ever more completely 
conquered the stubbornness of the pigment in oil painting nor made 
colour bum with more vivid jewel-like intensity, like the brilliancy 
of stained glass through which light is glowing. In his art there 
is a sense of richness and decorative splendour which has a distinct 
poetry of its own. Not the tiniest space is left vaguely to chance; 
every smallest detail is designed in harmony and tone with the whole. 
Never have draperies, jewels, or flowers been treated with more 
freedom, richness, and grandeur of design, or with more complete¬ 
ness and reverence for their beauty. 

Needless to say both are artists whose real power is inborn, de¬ 
pending on no other artist-individuality; living or dead. Both have 
evinced a singular power of detachment, but Mr. Watts has aa yet 
inspired no school of followers, though he has shown special power 
and individuality by being influenced by no contemporary mind. 

Mr. Rossetti’s genius was the real motive power that welded feto 
form a new and very real enthusiasm on artmatters. It was his 
magnetic power as an individual no less than as an artist tkat inepired 
in others a devotion to the views in art which resulted in the so- 
called Pre-Raphaelite movement. His power of infitMncing others as 
an artist was, is, and probably always will be .immense. Still it is 
not at all surprising that in judging of his art the * huts * are very 
loud. Frankly it must be owned he never took the trouble io grind 
at that side of art whicb was a dull difficulty to him ; and the side 
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wloch wtt&4iiii difficulty to him w naturally where Ms sensibilities 
wereleast keenly alive to beauty. Admirers should not shunt the 
difficulty by ignoringthe importance of the beauty he does not give, 
and which is as much one of nature's precious beauties as are those 
which Mr. Rossetti gave us ia such splendid power and abundance. 
He had not clearly the same fine perception With regard to Structural 
proportion and to right quantities as he had for beauty of design in 
line, tone, and colour, and he did not bend Ms neck under the yoke 
and learn the teachable part of that side of art; so his work in the 
above respects is often assailable to the adverse criticism of students 
in the moBt elementary stage of their art. 

The science of drawing, though not always very intelligently, is 
very indeiatigably taught in these days. A certain standard , is 
created of what correctness in the teachable qualities of drawing 
should be in most of those who labour and look at art. Against this 
standard of correctness Mr. Rossetti’s art often transgresses. Even 
more must be owned. In certain instances it transgresses against a 
much more necessary virtue in art. In the drawing of the mouth 
often, in the drawing of the arms and hands sometimes, and in the 
painting of the flesh of his later works, it is felt that there is a 
positive element of ugliness such as is almost incomprehensible in 
one whose senses were so keenly and powerfully alive to beauty as a 
rule. He paints the lips of a mouth too often with a metallic hard¬ 
ness, and omits any suggestion of one of the loveliest hits in all- 
nature—namely, the expressive sensitive variety in the curve of the 
upper lip, that line which trembles between light and shade, colour 
and tone. In the painting of the flesh of some of his later works 
there is a livid lilac hue in the shadows, and a streaky coarse texture 
in the painting which is all the more noticeable because of the 
perfect quality of the painting of flowers and draperies in the same 
pictures. But such criticism as the above would not only be unfair 
and inadequate but unintelligent, were not much greater stress laid 
on the extremely rare and noble beauty Of much of Mr. Rossetti’s 
drawing and the unsurpassed splendour and richness in his power of 
designing line. His power as a colourist is universally admitted, but 
it must be remembered that his chalk drawings, in which such power 
is only evinced so far as that the sensibility creating it enriches the 
feeling for tone, are fully as interesting as the painted works. The 
virtues and the faults are perhaps both more striking in Mr. Rossetti’s 
art than in Mr. Watts’s. The colour is more vivid and the faults 
bolder. The marvellous and rare sense of balance in the very essence 
of Mr. Watts’s art produces a strong influence, but cause and effect are 
not so traceable as they are in Mr* Rossetti’s art. Nobility and 
dignity are felt as inherent, but the manner in which such qualities 
are translated by art is too foreign to modern schools of art, and 
indeed to modern modes of life, to make such a recognitkm easy. It 
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is commonly assented, withmpect to art teaching and study, that 
drawing canbetaught, hut colour must be nature’s inborn gilt 
This surely is only true if we regard the sense of colour alone as 
synonymous with an emotional delight and a feeling for form alone 
the result of acquired knowledge of proportion, quantity, structure, 
and for^hortening. But nc teaching can inspire a passionate 
sympathy with beauty of line, rightness in quantity, precision in 
rendering the exact character of undulating surfaces- and curves, 
straightnesses and distances, which, is evident in Mr. Watts’s, genius 
and was also noticeable in Turner’s, and which is quite as native a 
gift as any sensitiveness to beauty of colour could be. Though 
complete knowledge of structural form and correctness in drawing is 
there, the beauty of Mr. Watts’s drawing does not lie alone ill there 
being in it an extreme perfection of correctness. It is the poetry in 
line and form which his genius seizes and delights in, and which 
makes him use line and proportion as expressional exponents in his 
painted poems. In the genius of Mr. Rossetti there is much of that 
emotional feeling towards the beauty of form, and his very remarkable 
power in design gives us endless ingenious varieties in the composi¬ 
tion of line, but the teachable correctness is often wanting. There 
is a rightness in art qualities which can be proved by the science of 
• art, and there is a rightness which is beyond all theories to explain 
.*" and all teachings to inspire, and which can only be proved by the 
power in it of inspiring emotion and delight. This is the only 
rightness which is fervently true and perfectly beautiful, and can be 
seized and pictured alone by nature’s gift of genius and appreciated 
alone by a natural instinct of delight in beauty. This is the right¬ 
ness of a Giotto, and it is here maintained that as a rule this is a 
rightness to be found in Rossetti’s work. But to be quite impartial 
it is only fair to allude to the difference of the opportunities of learn¬ 
ing completely the science of his art possessed by Giotto and that 
possessed by Rossetti. The last could distinctly have learned what it 
was impossible for the former to learn. Still it must not also for a 
moment be forgotten that Mr. Rossetti worked at the qualities of his 
art which were sympathetic to his own vein of thought and feeling 
with a moral conscientiousness and intensity of labour which lew 
artists have ever shown to the same degree. 

The exhibition of Mr. Watts’s work inspired but one verdict as far 
as certain qualities in it went. There was not one dissentient voice 
as to the qualities of dignity and nobility being inherent in hi^work* 
He appears, in working at his art, to have had constantly, in view a 
feeling which is to him inseparable from all true art. - It seems not 
merely to be the port’s longing to give a form to his inventive 
imaginings, or expression in art to a mental vision; but it seem* ; to 
be a . certain craving to. reach a high and very extended level in 
poetry; to express a very sincere and passionate .reverence-.the 
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beauiyofimta^^ ; to ditaateiigte'-ifefea- ^ naipewnese, 
BjatUaew, and meanness to which the ugly ptote in hwaaa«^ 
hiR^ ivdiioed so much of our existence* It isa natural anduncon- 
soious preference for a high level of ihoughtaad feelmg whldb must 
have been the indigenous soil in which Mr. Watts’s arthaagrown and 
fioarished. The poetry of his designs echoes little of the Sentiment 
of any other painted poems, old or new, unless it be sometimes a 
design by William Blake, but a are often reminded by them of a 
strain of music by Beethoven, or of a wide-reaohing, sustained phrase 
by Handel, and lines of written poetry by Milton. Perhaps the 
two poetic creations which strike the same chord to our imagina¬ 
tions more exactly than do any others we know of in the whole range 
of poetryare Beethoven’s ‘ Creation Hvmn ’ and Mr. Watts’s ‘ Newly 
Created Eve.’ 

One very distinct aim to be traced in Mr. Watts’s art is that only 
through beauty should art attempt to express any other emotion. 
Beauty of form, cdour, quality, tone of surface and texture, must be 
there, or the language of art ceases to be the legitimate medium 
through which ideas and feelings ought to be expressed. Also, that 
in treating the grave and sad side of life, beauty can still be the chief 
element, not only in the form but in the feeling of the work. The 
heroic element in life, the friendly attitude towards death, can still he 
the prominent feeling in works which treat of the unpitying inevitable 
mysteries none of us can either solve or avoid. In his collected work 
no thoughtful student could fail to trace evidences of the manner of 
life of an artist who has been able to produce such a number of ideal 
works of a character which necessitates the lengthiest process of 
painting. He cannot fail to discern evidences of strength of purpose, 
brave will, and lofty aim, which has never allowed itself to relax, 
however difficult the strain and the struggle, however little sympathy 
the public showed towards the art most really his own; of the balance 
and sobriety of judgment which has guided the due artistic sensibili¬ 
ties in this work, and which has never allowed a natural strong dislike 
of publicity to grow into a morbid seclusion of such art from public 
criticism A single aim of doing justice to nature’s gift of the genius 
for beauty, a worthy purpose of devoting such an aim to a patriotic 
feeling of wishing to make English art worthy of English deeds and 
English literature, suchau aim and such a purpose have alone made 
such efforts possible. Such single purpose and pure intention have 
overcome, as far as it can be overcome, the difficulty, enormous in the 
case of an artist, of continual want of health. Tfiat Mr. Watts’s art 
might have had the advantage of a robust er quality had he had 
better health, is probably true, but also would it not have lost some¬ 
thing which is as interesting as it is rare? 

When the temperament is melanchoiic, we find a deeper source of 
interest is requited in order that the necessary excitement should be 
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°f 5W»&i natural power*, which we see often evinamg itself trhow 
gmw ^ aiiied to robustness of eonrtrtutioa, naturally does act exist 
V^thehaalth w»d.t«i^«*aMei»t. ai» such as to make all work a 
But ia iio earnest a. melancholy temperament Worn a fer . 
vmt .wtematj; of nature and a spiritual yearning ok united to meat 
natural artistic gifts, the sufficient exciting power a there to nef^i. 
tate expression. But such expression will be used as a means and not, 
as an. end only. The further exdtemeatof aiming to express .Hr-w 
ideas which will embody the essential interests of life will ha roqulrod 
^aUeymtspeipetnal change of key in the pictorial motweof thl 
work, the excitement of freshly rendering new conditions of effects • 
'Hre^race, as in the case of Michael Angelo, a yearning for something 
mpre complete than artistic completeness, a yearning to express in 
the language of art not only the inventive imaginings of the poet, 
but a sympathy with the wider outside conditions of all life andite 
puzzles. The very nature of the aspiration excludes completion in a 
contracted and finite sense. The aim of the subject passes out of 
conditions which can be complete as far as realistic rendering can 
make them so. The poefepainter, in order to translate into a form 
such inventive imaginings, has to fall back on the consistency in the 
invariable laws of nature viewed from the comprehension of the poet 
the comprehension which includes the imagination. In this larger 
area he has to keep the balance between nature’s obvious invariable 
facts and nature’s ideality. It is the existence of this sense of balance 
in his art which is the sign of the greatest power in Mr. Watts’s 
genius. He has Bpared no labour in acquiring a mastery of those 
general truths of form and colour which are inherent in nature’s laws 
bpt he has used such a mastery to express the further suggestions of 
nature which affect not only our eyeB and our minds, but the no less 
real because less obvious part of us, our hearts and better emotions. 
This it is which, from an intellectual and moral point of view, 
his art great art, which establishes it on the saw level as the'noMest 
poetry, and which ought to win the gratitude of all who are 
of discerning self-forgetting, single-aimed, patriotic labour—labour 
that has resulted in this case in works of art which we Kn gliA should 
do well to recognise as a legitimate source of national pride. 

Mr. Watts’s work, in some very important respects, is also the 
finest echo of our own times that exists. All really good work, the 
result of 'Original genius, must of necessity echo hack the feehng of 
its own time in one respect or another. Instead of narrowing all the 
interests of art into the aim of displaying a technical Mpertneas, nn 
in the cage of much of the popular work now painted, Mr. Watts uses 
his knowledge and artistic sensibilities in a wider fields* which 
embraces a poetic vision and an intellectual sympathy—and in &is 
lies one reeemblanoe between , his art. and that of the old 
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Wba a passion for art m ingrained in the very < 

n gjtate. it is developed by the artiat to express a.. -- = - - . 

own cleverness. When we oan walk with ease, we use our walking 
___™ to to somewhere; when we have learned to write, we use oar 
TOwet of siting to say something. It is only the baby who has a 
difficulty in walking, and the child who is learning to wri«, who have 
no farther aim but to walk and to write. Even to the most gifted 
the art of painting is, and always has been, a most difficult language 
to acquire any proficiency in; and modern conditions seem to have 
in a degree certain influences favourable to the growth 
and expansion of those finer sensibilities which in waves baveteen 
granted to civilisations of the past. And yet a great desire and am¬ 
bition to be artistic has become the fashion, and with a great strain 
and a great fuss we are all trying to learn the language. Exhibitions 
every year are crowded with conscientious and laboured work, and 
show—as far as learning the language goes—that our studies are en¬ 
couraging. Yet, strange to say, every year’s exhibitions seem to 
Drove that what our modem art-language has to say is becoming less 
and less interesting: less and less is it used to interpret the serious 
and earnest elements in modem society, or the complete and earnest 
nature of the artist as an individual who produces it. 

Undoubtedly much of our modem art does not justify its exist¬ 
ence. But, in leaving the last winter’s exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, the feeling which was generally and publicly expressed was 
that though the work was not invariably sympathetic to the under¬ 
standing or to the taste of every visitor, still it was a, power; it 
carried with it a dignifying, elevating infiuence; it was the expres- 
gion of a peremptory native instinct used to noble aims. In some of 
even the^emarkable modem work we cannot help feeling that the 
amount of labour and exercise of will expended on it might harebeen 
more usefully employed had the painter been anexplorermscience, 
the teacher of some handicraft, the head or organiser of bodms of men. 
But in*Mr. Watts’s art we feel that the right temperament has 
governed the particular kind of expression j the sensibdities have 
Excited if the direction which best fulfils the claims of art. 
Art is his natural language—difficult, most difficult, in these times, 
when native art instinct is so insufficiently fed by modern conditions; 
still it is evident, Nature is for ever weaving itself into a form of art 
fobis brain, for ever demanding a translation from hun of her nman- 
iuss and of her beauties. In bis art there is the treble nat " 6 0 ^ the 
Greek character and feeUng for form and sense of restramed bdance 
in beauty, combined with a Hebraic solidity on the moralsideband a 
Go&ie imperative impetus of imagination and fm , 

spiritual beauty. These combined powers cawy 
into a rare and very vital atmosphere. The doe , 

sake’ is often propped up by a referenoe to Greek perfection in art. 
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- had they had to fccepresent conditions ? Assuredly th^w^ld not 
have ignored any si* of Hfc outof which beanty nri^ht 
If in our meaning of beauty we include beauty expressingthe highest' 
tradarest sensibilities, the noblest, hugest thoughts, then beauty fa 
beauty aeaketmgU not inaptly be used as the text most approbate 
*7?*hmferencetonr.WattsW No Gothic artist 5SS 
to face the beauty ofmysteiy more than does Mr. Watts—myBtervin 
every quality. Never does his genius flourish more happily tkmwLn 
his imagmation reaches that borderland where thought and JS, 
half lift the curtain that divides this world’s tangible certainties S' 

• snsr 7: hNat T 8h ?--- e -^rbut which tss 

not explain. Yet in working into a form of art immaterial realities 

by MS native iMtinct for those principles 
which made Greek art at once so direct, so restrained, L subtle 

and so dignified. The many-sided nature in Mr. Watto’s art 
makes it more completely true to the thought and culture of his own 
time than could any single-sided genius be. 

Mr. Watts has shown throughout his career a very marked power 
of detachment. Though evidently always in the mental attitude 
of a student, and showing the most genuine and admiring sympathy 
towards the work of some of his fellow artists, he has LvSK* 
retained his setf-centred individuality in a most rJZkS 
degree. Both the conscious and unconscious parts of his genius 
have remained completely uninfluenced by his Sympathy or his 

' I7 atl n T “ y m ° dem WOrk - No has everworked in'a 
more isolated way, on ground which he shared 1 ms with any con- 

temporar 7 artist. Absolute knowledge and certainty in the dewing 

“ d _* 008e ; Ut ‘r“ blj pnrposeful, touch of the brush, are perbS 
as near a true description of the method of his manipulation S 

, f SJ ven * ever y picture he ever painted it is clear that 

ot an effect—that every emotional delight in form and colnnr 1>»» 
pa!d itstoU iff thoughts reflection 

translate itself on his canvas. One of the most striking evidences 
offower Watts’s genius is the great variety and wane iff 

exhibited at the Grosvenor Galleiy represented about half iris 
kbours as an artist. Among the many pictures which remaiLtS 
his studio during the exhibition are some which are united ’ 
his fines(i works. This variety is probaMy owing chieflyMs 

having such a very strong sense of the nature o t, fa* oonsLuLZ 

of conditions—a mJ® 
i 7 IT ^ ° f “ ^ ^ ^/ given momS 

Von tm di8ti ” dtiVe ^otenetZTti 





m the 

^ of sea and. sky, tor instanoe, there isthahl^ 

mA truth rendered of the wide, fer-atatcM^ space* the sanmquality 
of texture played on by the variety which distance and atmosphere 
alone produce* It is in this quality whecein lies chiefly the poetry 
of one of his most popular pictures, ‘The Betura of.the Dove.’ 
The monotony of the heavy swollen tides receding Way to the 
horizon is only varied by the changes which distance gives to the 
wide spaces of the water, and to the .grey of a auUen, hopeless 
sky* In the companion picture, ‘ And the Dove returned no more,’ 
a very different effect of distance is suggested. The cloudy vapours 
have lifted, there is an awakening of colour and light, still misty and 
young, like the blue eye of a child, when it first wakes into the life 
and movement of the day. There is the exact nature of that con¬ 
dition of the atmosphere which we see when the dark, heavy, ominous 
weather clears off and the birds begin to sing again, and Nature re¬ 
adjusts herself to a brighter, happier mood. But most of all in 
the human face and figure does he give us Nature in the widest, 
truest sense of her meaning. The important reality impressed upon 
us about the people he paints is not, as in the case of so much of 
the realistic work so popular at present, how the light struck on 
certain forms and colours at a given moment in the steady north 
light of a studio, producing patches of light and shade, colour and 
tone, of certain forms and tints; but Mr. Watts gives us the very 
nature of his people absorbed into the one aspect in the portrait, 
always generously rendered, every trace of nobility enforced, every 
hint of intellect and refinement done fullest justice to. The nature 
of the man, the nature of his employment, whether he be poet, 
artist, statesman, musician, ecclesiastic, or soldier, suggested by a 
certain atmosphere, through which the individuality is also strongly 
traceable. It is not only the man but his life which is included in 
these presentments. Perhaps in portraits more than in any other 
of Mr. Watts’s pictures the conscious and the unconscious power 
isevinced in almost an equal degree. Beside the sitter seems to 
have stood another subject from which Mr. Watts painted quite as 
much as from the man himself. This was a mental vision of his 
sitter, the impression which his life ami work, nature and position, 
have created in the painter’s imagination* Consciously he strives 
to impersonate this impression in his painting, but at the same tune 
his native art instinct renders subtle truths almost unconsciously 
from the &spect of the real sitter. , • 

Mr. Watts is greatest as a colourist where he is greatest in all 
qualities of his act, where he usea colour to express and carry out the 
imaginative meaning of his subject. The mere material beauty .of 
colour and tone never satisfies him unless it enters fitly iuto the scheme 
ofthes^^ it adds a meaning aBwell as abe^^ 

Over and mm again he altera the v 'mhm and tone of a weak. which to 
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otfce&nk^s^ MUte get* tone and colour appropriate to the 

scheme# the whole intention, to do their fall service in hot only charm 
' ing the eye, but impressing the higher sensibilities andsatisfying his 
own. intellectual judgment* It is obviously a native instinct which 
impels the choice and creates the finely-poised sense of selection In the 
first instance, but in the creation of art fine instincts are turned into 
permanent and useful principles by the presence of a superior hotel- 
ieetual judgment. It is by having developed instincts into principles 
by thoughtful labour and experiments that all great artists have 
acquired knowledge and power necessary to work out an ideal art, 
which contains at the same time nature’s essential truths of ford* 
and colour and the value of a poet’s creation. , , : 

» One truth, invariable in the aspect of nature, but moBt rarely seen 
in art, is that of the atmosphere which plays round all objects, soften¬ 
ing and mellowing all forms, tones, and colours. In Mr* Watts’s work 
between the picture-plane and the subject the existence 1 of space is 
always suggested. He never brings even a life-sized head exactly ill 
the same plane as the frame. He does not focus his subject so that 
it seems to start out of the frame towards you, but he leads the eye 
within the frame into a toned atmosphere of repose and quiet. This 
harmonising all objects within a general atmosphere is one ehief point 
in which Mr. Watts’s work reminds us of the old masters’ work. There 
is the same absence of any microscopic searching out for facts and 
details which are within and beyond the aspect of his subject focused 
as a whole, and yet there are true suggestions of every visible variety 
in the textures and surfaces of nature. The true and separate 
character is given to each kind of surface, but over the separateness 
he spreads a bloom of atmosphere, the indefmiteness of air which 
hangs like a veil, and softens with a filmy texture the forms of 
everything in nature when even only a few yards distant from the 
eye. Not that there is any Bmearing, or that Mr. Watts ever 
excludes any individuality or precision there may be in the true 
aspect of detail, but he adds a further truth, and one very rarely 
found in modem nit, the mystery of atmosphere. The mystery, 
or rather uncertainty disguised, arising from a want of knowledge 
and precision in drawing, is, we all know, but too common; but when 
supplanted by clearness and definite knowledge there is very rarely ' 
added the charm and beauty of atmosphere. In this, as in the fine 
sensitiveness to the delicate feeling in the drawing of the variedcha^ 
racter of surface and relation of distances, we are reminded of Tlinwi^r 
genius. In this he enters into new fields of difficulty. Nothing is 
so untangible, so difficult to represent, as atmosphere ; and to include 
it without sacrificing unduly other truths in the aljpie^t of nature, 
such as precision of form, brilliancy of cOlour, and depth# tote, te* 
cesritatei the eoristexme of the finest sense of balance aUd power #* 
scaling rightly the distinct ingredients of ad effect. 1 In Mr. Watts** 

3s2 
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• n j i AWar ds his artistic conceptions: that age wnen * ie*u 

life than in the life that is going on about him, out prooauij 

^tol“md ..«r tad. «—P"~- ““f'?SS“ 

“Tlaud of dreams created by a powerful imagination thanhadMr. 
and tangibility in bis imaginative creations! 

H«r,««. «*. <*«. **—-)» * « 

be is so definite in bis self-created worlds, and peremptory in |S ° 
i tl dltSTof imagined creations. There is asense in two^or 
^ of his earlier tedgns of actual life forcing its presence and con- 
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own poetical preferences, certamly nara imitations, 
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alter the work of 1^bat> tiw manipulation is to the end 

earnest kbonr, to lad that more or- less tfce f ateMecfe was at play, 
not striving to reach higher levels,but revdiing in tie power it had 
readily at command. Some few years before Ms death, owingto 
want of health, there is distinctly a waningin the poror ifoelff and 
the reason dor painting seems to haw ceased to be TO impeoiaM^ 
desire to describe the beauty which touched him vividly* 

The subj ect-pictures of earlier days have a strong dramaticiatei^ 
that results from an earnest moral questioning attitudeof nrindwhjtih 
allowed of influences outside his own land of poetfo dmamn W tMSh 
him strongly 5 but these, unfortunately, were never carried 
cept in the case of Dante’s dream—on a large scale, or wheat!# 
powers as a painter were most magnificent. Mr. Eossettfs viewriv 
art matters were remarkable for originality, and he had the power’ll# 
impress on others his original views—even more, he had the power 
of inspiring others with poetical feeling. He bad the most kingly, 
but not the most godlike, of poetic gifts. He did not throw hk bread 
upon the waters, leaving it to a higher fate to decide how it Was to 
benefit mankind. He peremptorily insisted that in his way, and Ida 
way only, mankind should see and feel. The consequence was that, 
sooner than meet the results of insubordination, he preferred to have 
Httle to do with his own generation, feeling that his best duty was to 
perfect his own work without allowing any foreign influences to weakea 
or frustrate its power. The feeling of super-sensitiveness to criticism 
was constitutional; and when such feelings are matters of health, 
there remains but one fair course to be taken by the public with 
gard to such a state of things—to regret it. Had Mr. Bo&setti 
struggled with every fibre of his will, and exposed his work to public 
criticism, it is believed he would never have become sufficiently in* 
sensitive to adverse criticism to have made it possible for his mind 
to have calmed down to its best work after having been exposed to it. 
Unquestionably, the first duty of any nature gifted with creative 
genius is to do full justice to such genius. If a nature is constitu¬ 
tionally weighted with a sensitiveness which makes it impossible for 
the poet to work out his best power under the conditions of ordinary 
contact with society, there can be no doubt that such contact should 
be eschewed. The resultin the work of a poet’s life should be the 
only test as to whether he has wisely or unwisely chosen his manner 
of life, as far as the pubic is concerned. Most striking is the sense 
in Mr. Eossetti’s work of direct impetus in the genius. 

Utle or none of the weakening effect of anxiety to be fbund in his 
art. What he wished to say he said in a language/CrfeSefr he 
learned with comparative ease—certainly, as for as colowr Was eon* 
cemed—and therefore his art has, the power and foree that great 
work 'done easily from natural instinct alone Wheift 

Mru'Bhosetti feundadifMtyit Wis Galway* 
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ics^oice v iji tbe flesh-painting of may, «f the 
(Japp^ry^j^wels, andflowexs are all marvels of beanty* ; The collar of 
^ fe!i was a failure, and apparently he was content to leave it as a 
fisilure, But in his finest work there is a splendour throughout of 
inspired touch. His colour positively bums with fervent purity and 
intensity. There is little reticence in its vividness ; butstbere is no 
need of reticence. His power as a colourist is equal to the want of 
it like an Oriental colourist, he can use the brightest odours and 
the brightest contrasts, and get the work harmonious and right as a 
whole. Though this poetic art of Rossetti’s is laden with the per¬ 
fumes of incense rather than of flowers, and hums like the rays of the 
setting sim, reflected within closed walls, rather than the rays of light 
which freely illumine the air-spaces of the heavens, it bums too 
purely from a genuine inborn love to be otherwise than wholesome. 
Though on the brain of any one keenly sensitive to the power of colour 
it has an effect almost entrancing (to use the word literally), assuredly 
there is no poison in it. It is most certain that Mr. Rossetti’s art is 
saved from an over-balance of the sensuous qualities by the steadying 
influence of intellectual strength ; an intellectual intention sustains 
and purifies its vivid intensity. Without ostentatiously raising any 
moral question, it might be interesting to pause for a moment, and 
ask, Should we be the better, as human beings, for falling powerfully 
under the influence of Mr. Rossetti’s painted poetry ? Distinctly it 
is felt we should be the better. Inherent in the very nature of 
all expressions of true greatness is a reason for their existence; 

f td if for their existence, consequently also for their influence. 

r. Rossetti’s painted poetry possesses certain inherent qualities 
of greatness to which no one can be sensitive without being the 
better. All natures must be the better for an appreciation of beauty 
in art, which enriches the sensibilities and widens the sympathies to¬ 
wards various phases of nature. But in the atmosphere of Mr. 
Rossetti’s art there is likewise a strong and weird sense of the daemon. 
The exciting effect Which his work produces on many flavours rather 
of the fire that was lawlessly stolen from heaven than of the rays of 
the sun - that are freely showered on us to refresh and sustain us. 
The particular kind of excitement produced in many natures is similar 
to that which Wagner’s music creates. Mr. Rossetti takes, us into 
an atmosphere of enchantment and mystery, and we are left trying 
hopelessly to unravel those mysteries of fate which have always 
stirred the human brain with the deepest questionings* He. loved 
to paint the beauty in a woman’s face which holds in a sphinx-like 
g&ge a secret—-the pent-up mystery of fate; but he cared little ■ to 
link such beauty to auy crises in any individual fate. There is a 
nobility in, his painted heroines which is of no date, and would out¬ 
last, it is behaved, end predominate over, any changes in race, custom, 
oar fashion. < What a oontrastto the sweet refinement of the Hnglish 
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gentlewomen by Sir Joshua Reynold# we saw on other walls of the 
Royal Academy last winter 1 The purify and grace of these, however 
limited and conventional according to the widest intellectual sy mpa- 
' tbies, have a delicate loveliness which we do not look for in the 
EossettiB. But these have a greatness of their own, bClonging to no 
special date. A thousand years hence the beauty, suchasit fa, will 
appeal as directly as it does now. So far, the intense individuality in 
Mr. Rossetti’s taste, and his antagonism to oustom and eoateBtioiial 
standards, such as they exist in our modern days, are strengthening 
elements in bis genius. Still, perhaps it is the.power in the poetry 
of actual expression, the fervency and concentration, which make the 
colour and design so impressive as an actual space of beauty, which 
are the qualities, more than any directly intellectual choice or senti¬ 
ment in the work, which will secure a lasting and high interest in Mr. 
Rossetti’s painted poetry. 

In conclusion, the strongest impression which the works of Mr. 
Watts and Mr. Rossetti leave on the mind is that they are both most 
deeply interesting as expressions of our own times on a high level of 
art most rarely reached in these days. Cleverness, and the scientific 
side of art, even genius, so far as accuracy of eye and feeling for the 
aspect of the outside of nature go, govern the popular appreciation 
of art; but such qualities do little in adding to real culture. But 
in Mr. Watts and Mr. Rossetti we have poet-painters who, like Ten¬ 
nyson in verse, Ruskin in prose, and George Eliot in fiction, are ex¬ 
ponents of the complicated but highest sensibilities of our own inner 
lives. In both we have the echoes of spiritual and intellectual 
yearnings, and in both we have a protest against materialism and 
against the creed that physical beauty can be severed from mind and 
spirit, and treated by art in that denuded condition to any good pur¬ 
pose. Once for all, would it not be better to realise how futile it is 
for us to try and be pagans of the Greek type ? We cannot be, we 
are not, entirely sincere if we pretend that beauty, unassociated 
with our own modern moral and spiritual aims, can satisfy us. 
We can be materialists, many of us are materialists; but pagans 
we cannot be in that we cannot refine our higher sensibilities to their 
full nobility as did the Greeks, and omit the influence that Christian 
spirituality and morality have had on so many past centuries, and on 
the mental atmosphere that has surrounded us from our infancy. If 
we allow our taste to become that of materialists, we must give up 
all hope of any great national art. Never, in any country, at any 
time, has art sprung into real vitality, except through the serious re¬ 
ligious side of a nation’s thought. Assuredly the genuine English 
temperament is not one which can be satisfied with the surface in 
things. We are slow, but we are constant. If ‘our modern intellec¬ 
tual vein of thought has no very definite dogmatic mligion,ther©is 
certainly no lack of serious moral fibre, such as Is shown, for instance, 
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be influenced. In Mr.! Watts’s and Mr. Rossetti s art we 
S^eveMbing that is most opposed in feeling to modem M 
„r WVhave a profound reverence for noble beauty, and an earnest- , 

worship of * Era Angelico or a Botticelli. Even without any dirtanet 
religious meed, it seems a law of human nature that we *° ald ^ 
Ld^iustify our noblest natural-emotions by legalising them and 
aimingat putting into their expression something of prayer and prairo. 
rS Sed Ltrywehave been considering the prayer may be 
Ldresrodtoa somewhat undefined power, and the praise to beauty 
l ch i8 B0t hallowed as a personal deity; yet it remains true _that a 
2£; to aspiration towrL a higher level of thought ■ ancl feebng 
was the inspiring motive, and that in such poetry there m to be found 
the strength which emanates alone from some of the noblest of human 


impulses. 


Emilie Isabel Barbington 
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;; FALLING TRADE AND FACfd&f 
LEGISLATION. 

Statesmen of various politics concur that more sun i® the cure for 
depression in agriculture. All admit depression in trade, but do no % 
unite in advising a remedy. Mr. Gladstone, at Leeds, said our 
exports of manufactured goods had declined 161 millions in the 
three years ending 1880 when compared with the year 1872, but he 
neither stated the cause of this nor suggested a cure. * » 

Many affirm hostile tariffs to be the cause, and recommend pro¬ 
tection as the only feasible means to restore our trade. We must , 
however, bear in mind that with the exception of Germany no Euro¬ 
pean State has raised its tariff against us for twenty years. 

Hostile tariffs we have always had, and have contended*with suc¬ 
cessfully till recent years ; now, however, the development of manu¬ 
facturing abroad, aided by paternal factory legislation at home, is 
seriously embarrassing this country. 

The last Factory Act, which from 1875 reduced the working time 
of factories to fifty-six hours per week, may not have affected all in¬ 
dustries to the same extent. Many clearly saw that flax and woollen 
industries would be the first to feel the blow, and their fear® have 
been fully realised. 

For some years prior to the pissing of the last Act, France and 
Belgium were making such rapid strides in flax and woollen spinning 
that it was evident that British spinners would have hard enough 
work, even with sixty hours, to hold their own against the seventy-two 
hours worked on the Continent. In 1874 the late Mr. John Crossley, 
M.P., stated that on account of the difference in hours the Belgians 
and French 

could purchase the wool in London, take it abroad, spin it and send it into the 
Bradford market as yam cheaper by 3 d. or 4 d. a lb. than the Bradford manu- 
fiacturers could afford to sell it. They also competed in piece goods. The result 
W$s that there were now no less than twenty thousand looms idle in Bradford and 
the district. Formerly in the district from which he came, there existed a large 
loom trade, which supplied yams to the manufacturers of fancy goods in Glasgow 
and other parts of Scotland, but that trade had now become unprofitable in con¬ 
sequence of Belgium having- entered into competition with it, and having succeeded 
in tranaferring the whole of the trade in that article to itself. 
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Thirty-five years ago Great Britain and Ireland possessed 850,000 
flax^inoiog spindles, or four and a half times more than the Conti¬ 
nent* which owned 190,000. At present the United Kingdom has 
1,292,000 spindles, but Continental competitors now possess 1,703,600, 
or 32 per cent, more than Britain. 

Since 1361, 153,500 spindles have been stopped in England, 
52,000 have been stopped in Scotland since 1871, and during the 
last six years 85,000 have been stopped in Ireland, a decrease of 
290,500 flax-spinning spindles, or 18J per cent. The stoppage of 
these factories has thrown 20,000 hands out of employment. The 
shares of the twelve leading Belfast flax-spinning companies quoted 
in the market, with the exception of two, average 58 per cent, under 
par. With equal hours to the Continent all these would be flourish¬ 
ing concerns. 

British spinners are rapidly losing ground in home^as well as in 
Continental, markets. The following table clearly shows that the 
exports of linen yarn are steadily decreasing, while the imports are as 
steadily increasing:— 


Linen Tarns in lbs. 



Exports 

Imports 

I860 ' . 

. 64,570,316 

2,018,363 

1870 

. 37,269,614 

3,081,697 

1871 

. 36,235,625 

4,913,607 

1872 

. 31,187,051 

6,723,260 

1876 

. 28,734,212 

1,603,286 

1874 

. 27,154,900 

1,875,640 

1875 

. 27,887,681 

3,336,874 

1876 

. 22,278,259 

3,414,205 

1877 

. 19,216,001 

5,308,395 

1878 . . 

. 18,473,800 

6,969,434 

1879 

. 17,428,800 

6,384,798 

1880 

. 10,437,200 

5,958,731 


The exports for the six years before the Factory Act of 1874 came 
into operation averaged 32,520,237 lbs,, but for the six years after 
the Act they averaged only 20,286,957 lbs., or a decline of 37*6 per 
cent. The year 1880 shows a decline of more than 53 per cent, on 
1870 (the highest point reached), end alsp shows about 50 per cent, 
less than the average of six years before the Act passed. 

The exports of linens which for the five years ending 1869 
amounted to 1,113,000,000 of yards, afid for the, five years ending 
1874 were 1,074,000,000 of yards, have fallen in the five years ending 
1880 to 808,000,000 of yards, or a decline of upwards of 26 percent, 
when compared with the ten years before the Act was passed. 

In the woollen trade figures tell a similar tale. 

The exports of woollen manufactures which for the five years 
ending 1869 were 104,272^500^., and for the five years ending 1874 
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wer< 129,381,4414 have fallen in the five years ending 1880 to 
85,800,2892., a decrease of 26| per cent from the ten years preceding 
the passing of the Factory Act; while the imports of these goods 
have risen from 1,141,5901. in 1860 and 3,362,6562. in 1870 to 
7,747,4442. in 1880. 

The exports of woollen and worsted yams, which for the five years 
ending 1869 were 176,491,329 lbs., and for the five years ending 1874 
amounted to 188,722,864 lbs., have declined in the five years ending 
1880 to 148,859,096 lbs., or a reduction of 18£ per cent when com¬ 
pared with the ten years prior to the passing of the Act. The imports 
of these yams, on the other hand, are rapidly increasing, having risen 
from 1,677,091 lbs. in 1861 and 10,294,415 lbs. in 1870 to 
15,069,831 lbs. in 1880. 

From the large quantity of manufactured goods we have always 
been obliged to export, it is evident that we require the foreign, as 
well as the home, trade to keep our factories going. The dangers 
arising from foreign competition, therefore, do not consist wholly in 
the sending of goods into our home markets, hut in preventing us 
exporting to Continental and other markets we formerly supplied. 

A Manchester merchant recently showed me an invoice for 5002. 
worth of goods for shipment to the East, and said, * Formerly I 
gave all such orders to English manufacturers, now I order all in 
Belgium on account of price. These goods are shipped direct from 
Belgium, and of course are not heard of in this country.* 

Fifeshire manufacturers recently, in one week, placed additional 
orders for 50,000 bundles of linen yarn with French spinners. 

It is certainly very galling for Bradford and Belfast spinners 
to be compelled by Act of Parliament to stand at the doors of their 
half-closed factories, and see foreign agents picking up the orders they 
formerly got. 

Educational enthusiasts insist that foreign spinners are beating 
us on account of their superior technical knowledge. The Royal Tech¬ 
nical Commissioners must, however, bear in mind that the spinning 
of flax and woollen yarns is so plain and' simple a process that there 
is really not much technical knowledge required. Taste and technical 
knowledge are required in designiiig finishing tb& fabrics manu¬ 
factured from these yams, but the mere spinning of yarns in which 
foreigners are now beating Belfast and Bradford is entirely a question, 
of cost of production. The Royal Technical Commissioners should 
note the significant fact that foreign spinners always back up their 
superior technical knowledge with about 30 per cent, more working 
hours per week, with English machinery, and frequently with English 
managers. If foreign spinners were working shorter hours than 
English and beating us in price, then some weight might be attached 
to the technical knowledge theory* 

About nine years ago certainparties, either to gain popularity 
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of sftlMed? :t %f ophilffiathxopic but : misguided 'zddttLHif 115 ^fdse& ; : w 
Nitt#fe^rl BilL In 1874the late Govew^ent took up the question 
an Aot far f Improving the Health of " Wmnm < ah# 
€hilirei4 in FaetMhtf' Operatives were by no means unanimous 
in supporting the measure, as we read in the Commiisiooerg? Bephrt 
to the Local Government Board that ‘ among the womens especially 
there is a considerable amount of apathy ; ’ and Mr. Baker, Inspector 
of Factories, in his report said: * Very few : women/comparatively, 
appear to want it. The originators of the movement are men*’ <K ; 

This Act reduced the hours of labour in factories from sixty to 
fifty-six; hertrs per week, and thus struck one-fifteenth part off the 
entire manufacturing power of the country, a9 it stopped spinning; 
the producer of all the yarn from which textile fabrics are made* 
and speeds of spinning could not be increased to make up for the 
loss of fourhours : per week. Foreigners buy the same machinery 
from our best makers, drive as fast, and work seventy-two hours 
against our fifty-six hours per week. Many say an English operas 
tive can turn off more than a foreign one. I can easily understand 
that a mason, a mechanic, a farmer hoeing potatoes, or any one en¬ 
gaged in manual labour, may, by pushing, do as much in nine as in 
ten hours ; but, in spinning, machinery does the work, the operative 
merely attends to the machine, and it makes no difference whether 
she has an English or French tongue—she cannot control the 
turn off. 

In the debate on this Bill, Mr. Mundella stated that a firm of 
flax spinners in Ireland had written him that the proposed reduction 
in hours would make no difference in their production; certainly it 
did make no difference to their turn off, as they failed, and closed 
their mills before the Act came into operation. 

Mr. Hugh Mason’s opinion was also quoted by Lord Shaftesbury 
as a ‘quietus’ to alarms about foreign competition; but three years 
later Mr. Mason ohcmged his views, and published a strong letter 
against the reduction of hours, and stated: ‘The French capitalist 
would make good profits when the English capitalist would be ruined^ 

Mr. Tennant, late MJP. for Leeds, also derided foreign competition 
in the debate of 1874, but seven years afterwards he cloMd hk krge 
flax mills in Leeds, giving foreign competition as his principal reason 
for doing so, thus throwing 1,600 hands out of employment. 

This last Factory Act also struck one-fifteenth part off the entire 
value of all mill property and machinery, involving manufacturers in 
a IhfiB of several millions 1 . Had it been proved that the health of 
operatives was endangered, no manufacturer would have objected, 
but the measure was not supported by medical testimony. 

Of the factory doctors examined, 70*14 s per oeOt. saM v factoiy 
labour as earned on had not any deleterious influence on the hekith* 
of the operatiVesj ’ fll peroeut.uaid 4 *ixty houis per week were not 
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^ooiltn^ for women $ ’ and. 72 j»* cent, stated thatem# is regeri <*> 
young persons, while 75 per cent. 4 declaredtfcat fh?: existing hour# 
were not too long for half-timers.’ . , 

In the debate on the Bill especial stress fimi, |ai4^---th@ foot that 
infant mortality was greatly increased by mothers > working in 
factories *and neglecting their offspring. The Home 3eeretary (Si^ 
R. Cross), said: 4 There could not be a Stronger case fys m^m^eme 
as far as aofcual. injury to the woman herself and to her eiuid wm 
concerned, than work at the mill two or three days after her c$n&ne- 
ment; ’ yet he did not introduce a single clause on this subject 
either into his 1874 Bill, or into his 1878 measure, although^ said, 
4 thef difficulties of Parliament intervening in such cases were not 
insuperable; ’ and this was the only grievance supported by a pre¬ 
ponderance of medical testimony. , 

In the Report of Mr. Baker, Chief Inspector of Factories, from 
which Sir Richard Cross quoted so largely in support of hi$ 1874 
Bill, it is stated that 4 the medical commissioners have summarised 
the present grievances of the cotton workers as follows:— , , 

4 1. High temperatures; 2. ventilation; 3. dust ; 4. b*4 sanitary 
arrangements; and 5, in the weaving departments from the effects 
of oversized yarn.’ * 

Yet the Act of Parliament as passed has not a single clause in 
addition to those which were already in existence, either to mitigate 
or remove any of the above, which were the real and only grievances. 

The Act simply removed the operative one half-hour earlier each 
day from amongst the dust, whereas the more sensible plan would 
have been to have removed the cfoist and left the operative. It 
would trouble a medical practitioner to define the difference in the 
effect on the system between working ten hours and working ten 
hours and a half amongst dust. * 

Mr. Baker’s Report also stated ; 4 The Commissioners hay# shown 
that the processes of reeling, doubling, winding, warping, and 
weaving have in themselves no debilitating tendency.’ Employers 
replied 4 that of the 450,000 persons employed in the cotton manu¬ 
facture, 300,000 weire to be found in these branches of labour.’ Yet 
the Act shortened the working day for these 300*000 .without a single 
argument to support such a step, thus involving these operatives in a 
loss of wages estimated at 760,0001. per annum. , .... 

Reductions in factory hours have, hitherto been brought,ab<usit by 
agitation in busy times. Parliament has imver beau guidedby any 
definite principle ; and. I now venture to suggest a system which. 

would stop this spasmodic haphazard legislation. . 

First, the existing restrictions on. the* labour of adulfcs should be 
reconsidered, and Parliament should fix^say^fiO hoursper 
any other time based on medieal testimony^ the maximum warfcingi 
hours of women; after-that 
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Further should be left to be brought about by ordinary 

eee^iaicand proper causes. 

Second , I would classify factories, the same as we classify ships, 
and make medical inspectors affix bills on the door of each room, 
stating whether it is First, Second, or Third Class* This would warn 
operatives what rooms to avoid, or to demand higher wages*ibr work¬ 
ing in inferior rooms.. It would stimulate mill-owners to employ 
fans for the removal of dust, to ventilate, and otherwise improve 
tbeir factories in order to secure the highest certificate. 

The present system, or rather want of system, of legislation has 
the very opposite effect. A manufacturer has no encouragement to 
erect a fine, well-aired factory, and no inducement is given to him 
to improve his works, as he knows not the day when a Government 
may pass an Act reducing hours to such an extent as to render 
his business, however healthy, wholly unremunerative, and perhaps 
compel him to close his works altogether, and throw him on the world 
without compensation. 

It is manifestly unfair to reduce the hours of labour in palatial 
works such as those at Saltaire, with arguments founded on evils 
existing in wretched hovels of workshops in Black Country towns. 

After English manufacturers have been so heavily handicapped, 
it is rather tantalising for them to be told by Mr. Mundella that 
other countries ‘ had sent goods to neutral markets which England 
could have supplied if she had only been wide awake; * when he 
surely knows that at no time in commercial history have English 
manufacturers been more wide awake, and making more strenuous 
efforts to push sales in every comer of the globe. 

Instead of increasing our factory hours I would, of course, much 
rather see foreigners reducing theirs ; but it would be more difficult 
to induce them to do so than to arrange a French Commercial Treaty. 

It is shallow conceit on our part to continue pooh-poohing foreign 
competition, and to imagine that we can safely continue to work 
shorter hours than any country in the world. We have committed a 
great mistake in enacting laws that raise our cost of production, tie 
our bands, and prevent us competing in every branch of trade. 

The Union of the engineers of Scotland resolved that overtime 
rates must be paid for all hours worked after fifty-one hours per week, 
but, finding after a year or two that trade was going elsewhere, it 
decided that the engineers should return to the former rule and Work 
fifty-four hours before demanding overtime. Withr an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment* however, there is no such elasticity; in good times or bad 
times, textile manufacturers and operatives are fixed down. 

To regain our position we must increase hours of labour in our 
factories, to enable us, as formerly, to supply the cheaper as well as 
the better qualities of opods, otherwise we shall merely retain our 
trade in specialties. TbS means stoppage of mills, lower wages, and 
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general depression affecting railway and numerous other interests, and 
lessening the demand for agricultural produce. Employers and em¬ 
ployed sail in the same boat, both have the same interests at stake, 
hut the cry for increased hours must come from the operatives, and 
I UTge them to consider this question calmly and dispassionately. 

These ^cts are insinuating, eating like a canker at the vitals of 
our industries, on which the greatness of England depends ; and if 
the operatives do not take up the question at once, they may discover 
their error when too late, and find that they have sucked put the 
yolk and left nothing but the shell. 

Archibald W. Finlays©*. 
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FOX-HUNTING. 

Pe»haI*s no greater anomaly—no more palpable anachronism—exists 
than fox-hunting in England. Yet it has been called, and is, the 
* national sport.’ Why? Population increases; the island is filling 
up fast. The limited area unoccupied by human dwellings, ma¬ 
chineries, and locomotive facilities of all kinds is still, in spite of 
bad seasons, as a rule fertile enough to supply some considerable 
proportion of the increasing wants of the nation. Every acre worth 
cultivating, let waste land reclaimers say what they will, is culti¬ 
vated ; and impoverished landlords and tenants alike are less than 
ever able to bear the losses inflicted by broken fences, unhinged gates, 
and overridden wheat, which are the result of the inroads of con¬ 
stantly increasing multitudes of ignorant riders unable to distinguish 
seeds from squitch or turnips from tares, and which have already 
caused the masters of several packs of hounds to discontinue the 
public advertisement of their meets. Why, then, is fox-hunting, 
which is generally regarded as the rich man’s or country squire’s 
(by no means synonymous terms) amusement, still the popular sport 
of the nation ? 

The reason is to be found, first, in the manly predilection inherent 
to our Anglo-Saxon nature for a sport into which the element of 
danger conspicuously enters; and, secondly, in that it is essentially a 
democratic sport , wherein the favourite socialistic ideal, ‘ The greatest 
happiness for the greatest number,’ is in some sort realised. The 
red coat—and not it alone, but the, top-boot, or any outward and 
visible sign of a fox-hunter—covers a multitude of sins. The law of 
trespass is abolished for the day. The lands of the most exclusive 
aristocrat are open to the public, whether mounted or pedestrian; 
and the latter have for some years past shown ^a keenness for and 
appreciation of the sport which, though it sometimes does not con¬ 
duce to its advancement or consummation, is not only remarkable, 
but also a healthy sign of its continuance in the future, 

But the fact iB' that fox-hunting—from the cream of the cream 
of sportsmen described by ‘ Nimrod,’ to the humbler olass immor¬ 
talised by 4 Jorrocks ’—spreads a vast amount of pleasure, satisfaction 
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with self and goodwill towards others over st wide surface of hi^ 
inanity. All classes enjoy it. The ‘good man acrosscountry/ proud 
of his skill—prouder still of his reputation, and anxious, sometimes 
too anxious, to retain it—perhaps derives the keenest^ of 

all, so long as all goes well ; but this important proviso shows that 
his positions is not so secure, as regards happiness, as that of Ms 
humbler, less ambitious, or less proficient brethren. A slight acci¬ 
dent, a bad start, a sudden turn of the hounds—especially if in 
favour of some distinguished rival on the other flank—will send Mm 
home with a bitterness of soul unknown to and incapable of real!* 
sation by those whose hopes are centred on a lesser pinnacle of forhe 
or bliss, with whom to be absolutely first is not a aine qud non for 
the enjoyment of a run. 

But supposing all does go well. There is a burning scent, a good 
fox, a good country; he is on a good horse, and has got a good start; 
then for the next twenty or thirty minutes (Elysium on earth can 
scarcely ever last longer) he absorbs as much happiness into his 
mental and physical organisation as human nature is capable of con¬ 
taining at one time. Such a man, so launched on his career, is 
difficult to catch, impossible to lead, and not very safe to follow; but 
I will try to do the latter for a page or two on paper. He is riding 
on the left or right of the hounds (say the left for present purposes), 
about parallel with their centre, or a little [in rear of them, if they 
run evenly and do not tail , and about fifty yards wide of them. The 
fields are chiefly grass, and of good size. The hounds are‘ racing,* 
heads up and sterns down, with very little cry or music—indicative 
of a scent rarely bequeathed by modem foxes. The fences are, as a 
rule, strong, but not high—the ‘stake and bound* of the grazing 
countries ; but ever and anon a low but strong rail on the nearer, or 
the glimmer of a post on the further side, makes our friend comndu^ 
nicate silently and mysteriously with his horse—a fine-shouldered, 
strong-quartered animal, almost, if not quite, thoroughbred—as he 
approaches the obstacle, on the necessity of extra care or increased 
exertion. It is, as the rider knows, an ‘ oxer,’ i.e. a 'strongly-laid fence; 
a wide ditch, and at an interval of about three or four feet from th& 
latter a strong single oak rail secured between stout oak podts. 
Better for him if the ditch is on the nearer and thin rail on the 
further aide, as, if his horse jumps short, his descending impetus wfit 
probably break it, provided it is not very strong and new, inwhich 
ease a calamity will probably oceur; but a collision with suck a rail 
on the nearer side may lead to risky complications of horse and 
in the Wide ditch atid fence above alluded to. * " 

Oftr friend, however, has an electric or telephomc # «ystem of inter¬ 
course With his hotte (no Whip or spur, mind you) which secures^hiai 
from suCh diskstefs, arid he sails onwards smoothly—-hts gallant home 
taking the fences in his stride—and now, the crowd being long! 

3 t 2 
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disposed of, and his course truly laid for two or three field* ahead, he 
h«y leisure to inspect hie company. Bight and left of him (no true 
sportsman ever looks hack) are some half-a-dozen good men and true 
going their own line; those on the right perhaps two hundred yards 
wide of him, as none but a tailor will ride the line of the hounds, 
and they on their side allow the same lateral space or interval that 
he does on his. Those on his left are nearer to him, and so far have 
done their devoir gallantly in the front with himself; but this cannot 
last. His is the post of advantage as well as of honour, and a slight 
turn to the right occurring simultaneously with the apparition of a 
strong ‘ bullfinch,’ or grown-up unpleached thorn fence, black as 
Erebus, with only one weak place possible to bore through, which is 
luckily just in his line, turns these left hand competitors into humble 
followers, for at the pace hounds are going they cannot regain their * 
parallel positions. As time goes on, similar accidents occur to the 
riders on the right, and these, with a fall or two and a refusal, 
reduce the front line to two men only, bur friend on the left and one 
rival on the right. A ploughed field, followed by a grass one, ridge- 
and-furrow and uphill, makes our friend take a pull at his horse, for 
the ridges are ‘against’ or across him; they are high and old- 
fashioned, and covered with molehills, while the furrows are very deep 
and i sticky,’ causing even our skilled friend to roll about rather like a 
ship at sea, and less practised riders to broach-to altogether. As he 
labours across this trying ground, 4 hugging the wind,’ so to speak, 
as closely as he can, keeping the sails of his equine craft just full and 
no more—with a tight hold of his head, his anxious eye earnestly 
scans the sky line, where looms out an obstacle, the most formidable 
yet encountered—a strong staken-bound fence leaning towards him , 
which he instinctively knows to be garnished on the other side with 
a very wide ditch, whether or not further provided with an ox-rail 
beyond that, he cannot tell. What he sees is enough—considering 
the ground he has just traversed, and that he must go at the fence 
uphill—to wish himself safe over. However, with a sense of relief, he 
sees a gleam of daylight in it, which he at first half hopes is a gap, but 
which turns put to be a good stiff bit of timber nailed between two 
ash trees. It is strong and high, but lower than the fence ; the ‘ take 
off* is good, and there is apparently no width of ditch beyond. So, 
thanking his stars or favourite saint that*timber ’ is his horse’s special 
accomplishment, he ‘goes for it.’ . It don’t improve on acquaintance. 
Now is the time for hands. Often—oh, how often !•—have hands saved 
the head or the neck I and fortunately his are faultless. Without hurry, 
just restraining his impatience (he has the eagerness of youth), yet 
leaving him much to himself, he puts his horse at it in a steady 
hand canter, dropping his hand at the instant the sensible beast takes 
off to an inch in the right place, and he is safe over without even 
arap,V v , , V : 
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A glorious sea of grass is now before him. 

Quocunque adspicias, nihil est nisi gramen et ! 

A smooth and gradual slope with comparatively small fences leads 
down to the conventional line of willows which foreshadows the 
inevitable brook, without which neither in fact nor story can a good 
run with hounds occur. Now it is that our hero shows himself a 
consummate master of his art. The ploughed and ridge-and-furrow 
fields, above alluded to, followed by the extra exertion of the 
timber jump at the top of the hill, have rather taken the ‘ puff ’ out 
of his gallant young horse, and besides from the same causes the 
hounds by this time have got rather the better of him. In short, 
m they are a good field ahead of him, and going as fast as ever. This 
would the eager and excitable novice—aye, not only he, but some 
who ought to know better—think the right time to recover the lost 
ground, and ‘ put the steam on ’ down the hill. 0 fool! Does the 
engine-driver ‘ put the steam on ’ at the top of Shap Fell ? He shuts 
it off—saves it: the incline does the work for him without it. Our 
friend does the same ; pulls his horse together, and for some distance 
goes no faster than the natural stride of his horse takes him down the 
hill. Consequently the lungs, with nothing to do, refill with air, 
and the horse is himself again; whereas, if he had been hurried just 
at that moment, he would have 4 gone to pieces ’ in two fields. Half 
a mile or so further on, having by increase of pace and careful 
observation of the leading hounds, resulting in judicious nicks, 
recovered his position on the flank of the pack, he finds himself 
approaching the brook. He may know it to be a big place, or be 
ignorant of its proportions; but, in either case, his tactics are the 
same. He picks out a spot where no broken hanks appear, and the 
grass is visible on the other side, and where, if any, there may be a 
stunted bush or two on his side of it; there he knows the hank is 
sound, for there is nothing more depressing than what may happen, 
though mounted on the best water jumper in your stable, to find 
yourself and him, through the breaking down of a treacherous under¬ 
mined bank in the very act of jumping the brook, subsiding quietly 
into the water. The bush at least secures him from such a fete. 
About one hundred yards froth the place he 6 steadies ’ his horse 
almost to a hand canter till within half-a-dozen strides of the brook, 
when he Bits down in his saddle, and lets him go at it full speed. 
The gallant beast knows what this means, and also by cocking his 
ears, snatching at the bridle, and snorting impatiently, shows his 
master that he is aware of what is before him. Through the com¬ 
bination of his own accurate judgment and his master’s fine handling, 
he takes off exactly at the right distance, describes an entrancing 
parabola in the air, communicating to his rider as near an approach 
to the sensation of flying as mortal man can experience, and land* 
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with a foot to spare on theotherside of the most 

torioally disastrous impediment in the whole country—a good aigbi^a 

feet of open water. 

T -And now,' perhaps, our friend realises the Ml measure of his 
condensed happiness, not unmixed with selfishness; as perhaps he 
would own, while he gallops along the fiat meadow, not forgetting 
to pat his horse, especially as he hears a faint e swish ’ from the 
water, already one hundred yards in his rear; the result, as he 
knows, of the total immersion of his nearest follower, which, as he 
also knows, will probably bar the way to many more, fora ‘ brook with 
a ten in it’ is a frightful example, au objectionable and fear-inspiring 
spectacle to men and horses alike, and there is not a bridge for miles. 
As for .proffering assistance, I fear it never enters his head. He 
don’t know who it is, and mortal and imminent peril on the part of a 
dear friend would alone induce him to forego the advantage of his 
present position, and he knows there are plenty behind too glad of 
the opportunity, as occasionally with soldiers in a battle, of retiring 
from the fray in aid of a disabled comrade. So be sails on in glory, 
the hounds running, if anything, straighter and faster than ever. 
That very morning, perchance, he was full of care, worried by letters 
from lawyers and stewards, duns, announcements of farms thrown 
upon his hands *, and, if an M.P., of a certain contest at the coming 
Section. Where are all these now ? Ask of the winds! They are 
vanished. His whole system is steeped in delight; there is not 
space in it for the absorption of another sensation. Talk of opium ? 
of hatchis ? they cannot supply such voluptuous entmncement as a 
run like this! 

- 4 Taking stock ’ again of his company, he is rather glad to see 
(for he is not an utterly selfish fellow) that the man on the right has 
also got safely over the big brook, and is going well but there is 
absolutely no one else in sight. It is clear that unless a ‘ check ’ of 
some duration occurs, or the scent should die away, or the fox should 
deviate from his hitherto straight course, these two cannot be over¬ 
taken, or even approached. No such calamity—for in this cafle it 
would be a calamity—takes place; and the hounds, now evincing 
that peculiar savage eagerness which denotes the vindiotive mood 
known us 4 running for blood,* hold on their way across a splendid 
grass eountry for some two miles further with uadiminished speed. 
Then an eicited rustic is seen waving his hat as he rung to open a 
gate for eur friend on the left, exclaiming, as the latter gallops 
through with hurried hut sincere thanks,* v HeY close afore ’em : 
they’ll have him soon I ’ And sure enough, a field two farthei 
the sight of a dark brown object slowly toiling up a kng pasture- 
fieldby the side of a high sfrUggling thorn fence causes* our now 
to rise in hfr stirrups and sbout,for the infonaation 
And encouragement of Ms companion m the- rights ^¥onder he 
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‘goeB P SPise hounds,though apparently too luteal; oh their work fe> 
notice this ejaeulation,seem nev^fcelssato^ aj^eeiate its 

import, for their leaders appear to press forward with a panting, 
bloodshot impatience ominous of the end. 3Tet a few more fields, 
^nd over t^e crown of the hill the dark brown object m tobe seen 
in slow rolling progression close before them. And mm ‘ from scent 
to vihw$-'*iiith< :' a ;«fi0ah' crash of hound-clamour followed by dead 
silence, as fox and hounds together involve themselves k a wa- 
fused entangled ball or heap in the middle <*of a splendid pasture 
only two fields from the wood which had been the fox’s point" ftam 
the first ; and many a violated henroost and widowed gander is 
avenged!. ■ . . . ' ' 

Our friend is off his horse in an instant, and leaving him with ent* 
stretched legs and quivering tail (no fear of his running away—he had 
been jumping the last few fences rather ‘short ’), is soon occupied in 
laying about the hounds’ backs with his whip gently and judiciously 
(it don’t do for a stranger to be too energetic or disciplinarian on 
these rare occasions), and with the help of his friend, who arrives 
only an instant later, and acts with similar promptitude and judg¬ 
ment, succeeds in clearing a small ring round the dead fox. 

4 Whoohoop 1 ’ they both shout alternately, but rather breathlessly, as 
Ravager and Ruthless make occasional recaptures of the fox, requir¬ 
ing strong coercive measures before they yield possession* 4 Who 
has a knife ? ’ They can hardly hear themselves speak; and a fum¬ 
bling in the pocket, rather than the voice, conveys the inquiry. Our 
friend has; and placing his foot on the fox’s neck, contrives to cir¬ 
cumcise and pull off the brush pretty artistically. He hands it to 
his companion* and wisely deciding to make no post-mortem Burgical 
efforts on the head, holds the stiff corpse aloft for one moment only 
—the hounds are bounding and snapping, and the situation is getting 
serious—and hurls it with a final 4 Whoohoop 1 ’ and 4 Tear him! * 
which latter exhortation is instantly and literally followed, among 
the now absolutely uncontrollable canine mob. And now both, rather 
happy to find themselves unbitten, form themselves on the spot, and 
deservedly, into a small Mutual Admiration Society, for they are the 
sole survivors out of perhaps three hundred people, and ecstatically 
compare notes on this long-to-be-remembered run. Meanwhile the 
huntsman first, and the rest of the field by degrees and at long^- 
tervalsj come straggling up from remote bridges and roads* U im 
not been,a run favourable to the 4 point rider,’ who BometiiaaCsfai«wi 
at the 4 point ’ before the fox himself, for It has been quite* straight, 
measuring on the map six miles from point to poxd% 

tothekill, exactly thirty imnhtaR * 

: Andhere, leaviagourt*o friends to receive the congratulation 
all of Jisb quite sineexe) of wot admtring^iwle^^ mdhbapb- 

]pgiua to the huntsmanthe bunried ebseepties of the teharehy 
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hi§brushand bead—the latter still contended for % setae of the 
mote insatiable hounds, and a half-gnawed pad or two—are bythis 
time the only evidence of his past existence, I will leave the record 
of deeds of high renown, and, having shown the extreme of delight 
attainable by the first-class men or senior wranglers of fgx-hunting, 
proceed to demonstrate how happiness likewise attends those who 
don’t go in for honours—who are only too happy with a * pass,’ and 
what endless sources of joy the hunting-field supplies to all classes of 
riders. In short, to paraphrase a line of Pope, to 

See some strange comfort every sort supply. 

From the very first I will go to the very last; and among these, 
strange to say, the very hardest riding often occurs. When I have 
found myself as I often have—and aB may happen through combina¬ 
tions of circumstances to the best of us—among the very last in a 
gallop, I have observed a touching spectacle. Men, miles in the 
rear, seeing nothing of the hounds, caring nothing for the hounds, 
riding possibly in an exactly opposite direction to the hounds* yet 
with firm determination in their faces, racing at the fences, crossing 
each other, jostling and crammiDg in gateways and gaps. These men, 
I say, are enjoying themselves after their manner, as thoroughly as 
the front rank. These men neither give nor take quarter, but ride over 
and are ridden over with equal complacency, without a hound in sight 
or apparent cause for their violent exertions and daring enterprises. 
For though the post of honour may be in front, the post of danger is 
in the m£l$e of the rear. Honour to the brave, then, here as in the 
front. Here, as in the front, there is perfect equality. Here, also, as 
eveiywhere in the field, there are the self-assertion, independence, com¬ 
munistic contempt for private property, and complete freedom of 
action which constitute the main charm of the sport. No questions 
of precedence here ; every man is free to ride where he likes. The 
chimney sweep can go before tbe dnke, and very often does so. Here, 
as in the front, precedence at a fence, gap, or gate is settled on the 
lines of the 

Good old plan, 

That he should take who has the power, 

And he should keep who can. 

The late Mr. Surtees, whose * Jorrocks,’ ‘ Sponge,’ and 5 Faeey 
Romford ’ are immortal characters, used to say that the tail of a run 
where he himself almost always rode, was the place for sport ; 
that, in addition to the ludicrous incidents there occurring so fre¬ 
quently for his entertainment, human nature could be studied with 
the greatest advantage from that position. And indeed he was 
right, for there is more to study from. And with what varieties; 
Tim half bard, the wholly soft, the turbulent, the quieseentj the 
practical, the geographical and the political or digestion-peeking 
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rider, these men are to be studied from the rear, because few of 
them are ever seen in front; and nevertheless they return to their 
hpmes justified fully as much in their own opinion as he who has in 
point of fact, and undoubtedly, ‘ had the best of it 9 all through the 
run. This merciful arrangement or dispensation makes every rider 
contented and happy in his own way. 

Among these is to be found the ‘hard* rider who devotes his 
attention entirely to fences, and never looks at the hounds at ail* 
Consequently, he never sees a run, but is quite satisfied if he jumps a 
certain number of large fences, and gets a corresponding average of 
falls in the day. The late Lord Alvanley, seeing one of these gentle¬ 
men riding furiously at a fence not in the direction of the hounds, 
shouted to him 4 Hi! hi! ’ and when the surprised and somewhat 
indignant sportsman stopped his horse, and turned to know what 
was the matter, pointed to another part of the fence and added 
calmly, 4 There’s a much bigger place here! ’ This man, too, 
thoroughly enjoys himself, gets plenty of exercise, and at the same 
time provides good means of livelihood for the local surgeon. Then 
there is the violent rider, who would be annoyed if he knew that he 
was generally called the 4 Squirter,’ who gallops, but doesn’t jump ; 
though from bis severely cut order of clothing, general horsiness of 
appearance, and energetic behaviour in the saddle, he is apt to impose 
on those who don’t know how quiescent and harmless the first fepoe 
will immediately render him. His favourite field of operations is a 
muddy lane, where he gallops past with squared elbows and defiant 
aspect, scattering more mud behind him than any one horse and man 
ever before projected or cast back upon an astonished and angered 
public. Through the gate, if any, at the end he crams his way, regard¬ 
less alike of such expressions as 4 Take care ! ’ 4 Where are you coming 
to ? ’—an absurd question, decidedly, the object being evident—and 
also very properly disregarding and treating with utter contempt the 
man (always to be found in a gateway) who says 4 There is no hurry 1 ’ 
a gratuitous falsehood, as his own conduct sufficiently proves* In 
the open field beyond he rushes like a whirlwind past any one who may 
be in front, and, so long as gates or only small gaps are in his line, 
pursues a triumphant course. But he has no root, and in time of 
temptation is apt to fall away: that is, the moment a fence of the 
slightest magnitude presents itself. Then he fades away—disappears, 
and is no mere seen; yet he, like the ephemera, has had his day, 
though a short one, and returns to his well-earned rest contented and 
happy# , . 

Then there is a character for whom I have always bad a sincere 
respect and sympathy—the 4 hard funker.’ Than he no man has * 
more cruel lot. He is the victim of a reputation, (hi some occasion 
his heme ran away with Mm, or some combination of circumstanoes 
occurred, resulting in his ‘ going ’ brilliantly in a run, or being named 
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W&M tinkle la las duel, had presence of mind enough to ipeak^f 
aod'te>aut as nothing out of the way, and to have jumpedwMek Was 
tftkiman ordinary ooeurrenee,he could not in anyunguarded mo^ 
meat contemplate, allude to, or even think of without ehnddermg. 
By nature nervous and timid—weaknesses reacted upon as a sort of 
antidote by a love of notoriety and a secret craving for admiration 
and applause—thiB heavy calamity had occurred to him, from which 
he could never shake himself free. 

The burden of an honour 

Unto which he was not horn, 

clung to him wheresover he went. Greatness was thrust upon Mm. 
He must ride; it was expected from him. ‘Noblesse oblige l ? he 
hates it, but he must do it. It embitters his life, but he dare not 
sacrifice the reputation. The eyes of Europe are upon him, as he 
thinks; and so, though in mortal fear during the most part of every 
hunting day, he endures it. He suffers, and is strong. Each day 
requires from him some feat of daring for the edification of the field ; 
and he does it, usually executing it in sight of the whole field, when 
hounds are, running slowly, charging some big fence, which there is 
no real necessity for jumping, at full speed, and shutting his eyes as 
he goes over. The county analyst, if called upon to examine the 
contents of the various flasks carried by the field, would pronounce 
this gentleman’s sherry or brandy to be less diluted with water than 
any one else’s. Honour to him I If you feel no fear, what credit 
to ride boldly ? But if you really ‘ funk,’ and ride boldly, this is to 
be Iw^vev indeed. 

Then among the more passive class of riders comes the man 
Who goes in entirely for * a sporting get-up,’ especially for a 
faultless boot, which is generally regarded as a sure indication of 
riding power. The old Sir Richard Sutton, when asked, during 
his mastership of the Quorn Hounds, whether So-and-so, recently 
arrived from the country, could ride, replied: ‘I don’t know—I 
have not seen him go; but I should think he could, for he hangs 
a good book 9 To arrive, however, at this rarely attained perfection 
of sporting exterior, I grieveto say that an almost total absence of 
qalf is indispensable; but with this physical advantage in Ms favour, 
ifhc can otherwise ‘ dress up to it,’ very little more is required from 
Mm. He expends all his energies on his 4 get-up,’ and when he is 
‘got-up ’ he is done and exhausted for the day, and is seldom eegm 
ewtofa frdt or « lane. v Then there, is the man ‘ who can tell you all 
abeui.d^’.: ■" He will deforibe the whole rui^ with^^^ fe 
desdaptkms nf this awkwimi foame, x>r that wide brook, not powtiveljr 
assertii^, ; h(ttfcdeaving you to. infer, that^he was h# the front rank all 
tike way* but somehow no oneelse will hay?' ever eecnhimia any P«*t' 
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«f &e run. 1 Mb rider k gifted ‘with a vivid Hteagmatieu and vast 
powers of invention, and, as a ruley never leaves the road. Then theca 
m the politician who button-holesyou at eveiyposCible opportunity 
on the subject of the Affirmation Bill, extracting from you probably, 
as your qjbentionis most likely not intent on this matter just then, 
some ‘ oaths ’ not required by the statute. Then there i% finally, the 
honest man who comes out, without disguise or seMy for 

the benefit of Ms digestion ; who never h intends to jtubp^teever 
does jump. " ■ . ■■ 

All these varied classes are happy, and not a few of them go home 
under the firm impression that they have distinguished themselves ; 
and some even comfort themselves with the reflection that they have 
6 cut down 9 certain persons, who are probably quite unaware of this 
operation having been performed upon them, or may possibly be of 
opinion that they themselves have performed it on the very indi¬ 
viduals who are thus rejoicing in this reversed belief. 

With all this there is throughout these varied classes of riders, 
although occasional bickerings may arise, a general tone of good 
humour and tolerance rarely to be found in other congregations of 
mankind. Landlords and tenant farmers—-whose natural relation 
to each other has recently been described by political agitators 
(with their usual accuracy) as one of mutual coldness, distrust, and 
antagonism—here meet with smiling countenances and jovial greet¬ 
ings, and the only question of ‘ tenant right ’ here is the right of the 
tenant to ride over his landlord, or of the landlord to take a similar 
liberty with his tenant. Rivals in business, opponents in politics, 
debtors and creditors—all by common consent seem to wipe off old 
scores, and, for the day at least, to be at peace and charity with their 
neighbours. ■ t,- 1 

One man only may perhaps be sometimes excluded from the 
benefits arising out of this approximation to the millennium, and 
he, to whom I have not yet alluded, is the most important of all— 
the master. No position, except perhaps a member of Parliament’s, 
entoils so much hard work, accompanied with so little thanks, as that 
df 4 master of fox-hounds. A * fierce light,* inseparable from lh 
semi-regality, beats on him; Ms every act is scrutinised and discussed 
by eyes and tongues ever ready to mark and proclaim whatk done 
atais& Very difficult is it fox him to do right. The*4 mb nttttty 
people to please, and often what pleases one ofibuit atudher. 
Anything going wrong, any mmM annoyance, arrivingteo Mfceatth© 
safest, getting a bad start, drawing away firom, 4nd : wt> towindsfthe 
grumbler’s holm (and grumblers, like the podr,. mmrtalwy* 
atooog us)—all th^e things are apt to be mto&htiM visited MmW&bi 
unhappy nmater. . » ' •>' : ■< -c w? » . 14*^» vjigj-.flav*;* 

■ Upon the King! lef ns * * rv 

Our debts, , , . out sins, ky on the King! 
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Theathere is the anxiety for his hounds’ safety among wild riders 
and Making three-year-olds. He knows each hound, and has a 
specialaffection for some, which makes him in gateways or narrow 
panes, as they thread their way among the horses’ feet, shudder to his 
inmost core. Sir Bichard Sutton was once overheard, when arriving 
at the meet, putting the following questions to his second-horse man; 
* Many people out ? ’ ‘A great many, Sir Bichard.’ ‘ Ugh! * ‘Is 
Colonel F. out ? ’ ‘ Yes, Sir Bichard.’ ‘ Ugh, ugh T ‘ Is Mr. B. out ? ’ 
‘ Yes, Sir Bichard.’ ‘ Ugh, ugh, ugh! ’ Then couple up ‘ Valiant ’ and 
‘ Dauntless,’ and send them both home in the brougham ! ’ 

This same master in my hearing called aside at one of his meets 
a gentleman, who was supposed by him to be not very particular as 
as to how near he rode to the hounds, and, pointing out one particular 
hound, said: ‘Please kindly take notice of that hound. He is the 
most valuable animal in the pack, and I would not have him ridden over 
for anything.’ The gentleman promptly and courteously replied: ‘ I 
would-do anything to oblige you, Sir Bichard; but I have a shocking 
bad memory for hounds, and I'm afraid he will have to taJce his 
chance with the rest 1 ’ All these things are agonising to a master, 
and other anxieties perplex him. He knows how much of his sport 
depends on the good will of the tenant farmers, and he sees with 
pain rails needlessly broken, crops needlessly ridden over, gates 
unhinged or left open, perhaps fronting a road, along which the libe¬ 
rated cattle or horses may stray for miles, giving their angry pro¬ 
prietors possibly days of trouble to recover them. Second-horse men 
too are often careless in this respect. But I must here remark 
as to the tenant farmers, that, as a rule, their tolerance is 
beyond all praise, especially when, as unfortunately is the case in 
many countries, the mischievous trespassers above alluded to have 
no connection with the county or hunt, do not subscribe to the 
hounds, or spend a shilling directly or indirectly in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Time was when the oats, the straw, and the hay were bought and 
consumed by the stranger in the land, who thus brought some ad¬ 
vantage to the farmer, and in other matters to the small trader. Bui 
now he arrives by train and so departs, leaving broken fences and 
damaged crops as the only trace of his visit* These are the evils 
which may lead to the .decadence of fox-hunting. But Mr. Oakeley, 
master of the Atherstone, an especially and deservedly popular man, it 
is true, had a magnificent proof of an opposite conclusion the other day, 
when Over a thousand tenant farmers, on the bare rumour of the hounds 
being given up, got up, and signed in a few days, a testimonial or 
memorial to beg him to continue them, and pledging themselves to 
do all they could to promote the sport iu every way. This4s the 
bright side of a * master’s ’ life* 
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But not to all is it given to bask in such sunshine. Earnest 
labour is required to attain this or any other success. And the fol¬ 
lowing rules, T believe, always guided Mr. Oakeley’s conduct as a 
master:— 

1. To buy his horses as much as possible fromthe farmers them¬ 
selves—flot from dealers. 

2. To buy his forage in the country. 

3. To keep stallions for use of farmers at a low fee, and to give 
prizes for young horses bred in the district. (In both these objects 
many are of opinion that the master ought to be helped by the State, 
as nothing would encourage the breeding of horses so much, or at 
such small cost.) 

4. To give prizes, create rivalry as to the ‘ walked ’ puppies, by 
asking the farmers over to see them when they return to head¬ 
quarters, and giving them luncheon . 

5. To draw all coverts in their turn, and not to cut up any par¬ 
ticular portion unduly because it may be a better country with more 
favourite coverts. 

Lastly. To get farmers to act for themselves as much as 
possible in the management of poultry claims, &c., which they will 
then have a pride in keeping low. And above all ever to recognise 
and acknowledge that tenant farmers have, to say the least, an equal 
voice with the landowners as to the general management of the 
hunting. 

But I have done. I have shown, I hope, that, on the whole, 
fox-hunting brings happiness to all—the fox, when killed or hard 
run excepted—-but I cannot go into the larger question of humani¬ 
tarian sentiment; he is often not killed; and, till he is, leads a jovial 
life, feasting on the best, and thief, villain, and murderer as he 
is, protected even by the ruthless gamekeeper. In return for this 
his day of atonement must come. But for the sport, he would 
not have existed; and when he dies gallantly in the open, as in the 
run above depicted, his sufferings are short. I myself like not the 
last scene of some hunts, when, his limbs having failed him, the 
poor fox is driven to depend on the resources of his vulpine brain 
alone. Often have I turned aside, declining to witness the little 
stratagems of his then piteous cunning; nay, more, I confess, when 
I. alone have come across the hiding-place of a ‘ beaten fox,* and he 
has, so to speak, confided his secret to me with his returned and 
indescribably appealing eye, it has been sacred with me; f have 
retired softly, and rejoiced with huge joy when the huntsman at last 

calls away his baffled pack. 

Altogether, I maintain that, with such exceptions, at small cost of 
animal suffering, great enjoyment is compassed by all. There are 
miseries of course even out hunting; there are rainy days, bad 
scenting days, and inconvenient mounts. The celebrated Jem Mason, 
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t M hdjghtef human miserywasto he out hunting on an * mmmakM 
hormf geMoping over a moiehilly field, down hill, with had sho&Mm&j, 
a snaffle bridle, one foot out of the stirrup, and a fly in your eye/ Bat 
he dealt in figurative extremes. He replied to Borne one who asked 
him m to the nature of a big-looking fence in front: ‘ Certain death 
on this side, my lord, and eternal misery on the other I ’ Such 
sorrows as these are not much to balance against the weight of happi¬ 
ness in the other scale; So I myself in my old age still preserve the 
follies of my youth* and counsel others to do the same. ‘ Laugh and 
be fat/ says some modem advertisement. ‘Hunt and be happy/ say I 
still* But who shall pierce the veil of the future? As with the 
individual so I think it is with nations. They too when they grow 
old should preserve, or at least, not too remorselessly extinguish their 
follies. I fear lest in grasping at the shadow of national perfection 
we only attain the reality of a saturnalia of prigs—an apotheosis of 
claptrap. Legislation has performed such queer antics lately that the 
angels must be beginning to weep. And ugly visions sometimes haunt 
me of a time coming, which shall be a good time to no man, at least 
to no Englishman, when an impossible standard of pseudo-philan¬ 
thropy and humanitarian morality shall be attempted; when the 
butcher shall lie down with the lamb, the alderman with the turtle, 
and the oyster shall not be eaten without anaesthetics ; when nature 
itself shall be under the eye of the police, and detectives watch the 
stoat’s pursuit of the rabbit and keep guard over spider’s webs; 
when all property (and not in land alone, my advanced friend J) 
save that of Hardware magnates, who have made a monopoly and 
called it peace, shall be confiscated as an 6 unearned increment ’ to 
the State; when we have by legislative enactment forbidden the 
prevention and sanctioned the admission of loathsome diseases, and 
anti-fox-hunting may be as loud a cry as anti-vaccination; when 
there is a Parliament on College Grreen; when the‘languishing 
ndbleman ’ of Dartmoor is free, and repossessed of his broad acres, 
wMch, in ' his case alone, because they so clearly belong to some 
one else, shall escape confiscation; when, as a final climax to our 
national madness, we have employed science tic dig a hole under 
the sea, and, by connecting us with the Continent, deprive us of 
the gsahd advantage which nature has given us* andwhich has 
conferred on us centuries of envied ^stability, while thrones were 
rocking and constitutions sinking all around us; when^aving already 
pasfeed laws not only to prohibit our children being educated with the 
knowledge and fear of Grod before their eyes, but even to forbid His 
Veryna&ieio be mentioned in our schools, we deMberately and seorn- 
fidly abandon our! ancient religion and admit : piodaimed infidelity; 
and ptt blfo blasphemy to the; sanction, recognition, and approval &£ 
Parliament s—then indeed we need not wonder if we lose nqt only 
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our national sports, but our national existence j and if Divine Provi- 
®0®oe, giving practical effect to tbe old quotation, 


Quos Deus vult perdere pritis dementat, 

aUows England, after passing through the phases of insanity which 
sbe has already begun to display, to bo blotted out from the nations of 
the world. 


W. Bbomley Daveepobt* 
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THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


There has been no lack of legislation with respect to the dwellings of 
the working classes during the last thirty years. The statutes passed 
within the period mentioned have been numerous enough, in all 
conscience, and the objects of the Legislature, as expressed in those 
enactments, appear to have been well intentioned in all their main 
provisions. But whether from a want of adequate knowledge of the 
subject on the part of the legislators and their advisers, especially as 
to the condition and requirements of the poor ; or by reason of the 
inaptitude of those responsible for the drafting of the Bills, as shown 
by the want of grasp and far-reaching prevision in the construction 
of the provisions in the several measures passed for securing the 
objects intended; or on account of the feebleness of the enforcing 
clauses and penalties attached for a breach thereof in the Acts as 
passed; or because of the defective administration of the law by the 
local authorities by whom they were, and have to be, administered; 
or some deficiency in the powers conferred upon the local authorities 
to whose jurisdiction the enforcement of the law was committed; or 
other and extraneous difficulties connected with and inseparable from 
the subject-matter itself—-the Acts have hitherto been a decided and 
disastrous failure, in so far as their ostensible purpose is concerned. 
That they have done some good all will admit, and that they are 
capable of conferring still greater advantages upon the classes for 
whose especial benefit they were passed, few will deny ; but, con¬ 
sidering the express object of the statutes, they have done com¬ 
paratively little, as yet, towards providing cheap, convenient, cleanly, 
and healthy dwellings for the masses of the poor. 

The failure of the Acts is, indeed, conspicuous, not in London 
only, but in all our large towns throughout the kingdom. It is in 
the Metropolis, however, that the failure is most felt, because the 
need for action was greater, and the consequences resulting from the 
non-execution of the Acts, or abortive attempts to carry them out, 
were and are calamitous, both to the poor and to the general com- 
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ratmifcy. Recent investigations by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, by the Dwellings Committee of the Charity 
Organisation Society, 1881, by commissioners either sent out by 
newspaper proprietors, or by other agencies, show that the present 
condition of things, in some districts more especially, is intolerable, 
and most dangerous to the public health. Reference is frequently 
made to Drury Dane and its vicinity, and to parts of Whitechapel, 
as though these localities were in a more deplorable state than any 
other parts of the Metropolis. But this is not the case. Numerous 
neighbourhoods could be mentioned where the foul condition of the 
dwellings is equally bad, and overcrowding quite as great, as in those 
districts. Parts of Westminster, portions of the Holborn district in 
the vicinity of Gray’s Inn Lane, Bloomsbury, and St. Giles; Lambeth, 
Southwark, Bethnal Green, Shoreditch, and many other districts, 
both north and south of the Thames, may be named as claimants for 
the questionable honour of being the greatest sinner against the 
laws of decency and health in the matter of housing the poor. In 
ail these districts (sanitary, they are called in Acts of Parliament 
relating to public health, though in a most insanitary condition as 
regards their actual state) there are £ narrow streets and courts down 
which no wind blows, and upon which the sun Beldom shines/ to use 
Dr. Farr’s words; and in which the dwellings are tenanted, from 
cellar to garret, with a teeming mass of sickly, decrepid, diseased, 
and poverty-stricken humanity, many persons among whom cannot 
obtain better accommodation, if they desire it ever so much, and in 
some of whom even the desire to do so seems utterly extinguished. 
In many such localities owners of much of the property are al¬ 
most as powerless, in so far as their individual. ability goes, aa 
the tenants are helpless, in the matter of improvements and re¬ 
building. The law helps them not; on the contrary, it hampers 
them. 

The causes of failure are many and various, above and beyond 
the defects in the Acts themselves, before alluded to. One of the 
reasons why private owners have done so little is because they have 
only a partial and, it may be, a brief, limited interest in point of 
time in the property. For the most part it is leasehold, and the 
freeholder will not contribute to the outlay necessary for making 
extended alterations and improvement^. Sooner or later some of 
the principles of the Irish Land Act, or other similar provisions for 
attaining a like object, will have to be enacted for the protection of 
leaseholders, so as to enable them to obtain compensation for unex¬ 
hausted improvements on expiry of lease, or an extension of the 
period for determining such ledse in lieu of compensation. More¬ 
over, the leases are often in many hands, all under one and the same 
freeholder; and one, or even a few of the lessees combined, can dolittle 
or nothing effectual towards tflbating the nuisance or reconstroCtih^ 
Yol. XIII.—No. 76. 3 U 
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the premises. It is here that the local authority can come in, under 
the Acts, with their compulsory powers of pu&hase, a privilege net 
enjoyed by private owners, [except under special Acts. Another 
reason is the cost. Taking down and rebuilding in the more crowded 
parts of the Metropolis is a very different thing to erecting a house 
in the suburbs, on a clear site, with a fixed ground rent ^tending 
over a lengthened period. In the former case numerous contingencies 
have to be provided for, and it is seldom that the new building can 
be erected without incurring liability for damage to adjoining 
property. Then the ground rents are higher, and not infrequently 
there is a second charge upon the land and buildings in the shape of 
4 an improved ground-rent/ which means that a house is resold 
subject to a higher annual rent-charge* often double, sometimes 
more than double, the original ground rent. But there is yet another 
reason why the Acts have failed. Owners of property, and a large 
proportion of the representatives—so called—on vestries, local boards, 
city and town councils, boards of works, and other urban authorities, 
are themselves owners of or traffickers in house property, and dislike 
blocks of workmen’s dwellings in close proximity to 4 improved sites.’ 
Hence it was that an effort was made, and made successfully, as the 
latest enactment shows, no longer to make it obligatory to erect the 
whole of the new buildings on or near the sites cleared under the Acts 
or any Improvement Act. But the greatest obstacle to the working 
of the Acts was the defects in the Acts themselves, in not having 
sufficiently stringent enforcing clauses, compelling the proper 
authorities to carry out the law. It is [only by slow degrees that 
the Public Health Acts, Nuisances Eemoval Acts, and other statutes 
of alike character, have been brought into a state of comparative 
efficiency, and their provisions administered in accordance with their 
spirit and intention. The administration of the law is still far from 
effectual, even under the best of inspection, as is well known to all 
who take the slightest interest in the question, and care to inform 
themselves as to the true state of the case. 

The supervision and inspection of common lodging-houses, not¬ 
withstanding the fact of registration, appear to be very defective, if 
we may judge by the recent report of a case where a woman known 
as 4 Maria the flower-seller ’ was found dead on the floor of a common 
lodging-house, in Brick Lane, Spitaifields, perfectly naked. A 
sergeant of police who attended the inquiry stated that there were at 
least fifty women, besides men and children, at the house in question; 
the person in charge as night-watchman, who was described as a 
wretched-looking object, had to attend to the women as well as to 
the men. The filthy condition of the dead woman, and the state¬ 
ments of the 4 wretched-looking object,’ whose duty it was to look 
after this particular lodging-house, show that the system of inspection 
and supervision is little better than a farce. As a matter of mere 
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police, apart from j^mfcary considerations, these registered dene of 
wretchedness, infamy, vice, and crime ought to be more carefully 
and constantly inspected, not only for the sake of those who abide ip 
them, from choice or necessity, but in the interest of the ratepayers 
generally, as a measure of precaution against the filth and pesti¬ 
lence and crime generated therein to the detriment of the com- 
munity. ■’ ■ 

It is difficult,to compute the exact number of persons displaced 
in the Metropolis, under various Improvement Acts, Railway Acts, 
and other schemes, Parliamentary and otherwise, during the 
period covered by the Acts relating to workmen’s dwellings, as no 
authentic particulars are available for the earlier portion of the time, 
and only a meagre record exists as to later years. The clearance of two 
extensive sites alone—the vast space on either side of Farringdon 
Road, and the whole, or nearly the whole, of Somers Town—for the 
Midland Railway, displaced thousands of families; besides which, 
many other extensive ‘clearances’ will be recollected, in Finsbury, 
Shoreditch, and elsewhere, since that date. Some idea of the extent 
of demolition of dwellings may be gained from the evidence of Mr. 
Walker, the District Surveyor of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
given before the Select Committee of the House of Commons. He 
had, he said, in the course of a single month, displaced no less than 
854 families—equal to a small town—to make way for the New Law 
Courts. If the total number of persons compelled to remove from 
their dwellings in consequence of 4 improvements ’ during the whole 
of this period could be accurately ascertained, it would astonish one; 
and if the actual accommodation provided for those displaced was 
put in juxtaposition therewith, it would awaken serious reflections, 
for the inadequacy of the latter would be painfully apparent. Over¬ 
crowding is not much lessened, it is simply disposed over a wider 
area—the evil still exists. Small houses of six, seven, or eight rooms 
have, in many places, a family to each room. The use of cellars as 
habitations is supposed to be prohibited, but ‘ underground kitchens ’ 
are utilised for that purpose extensively; and even little ‘ back 
kitchens,’ also underground, are so used, and that, too, in neighbour¬ 
hoods regarded, in a limited sense, as ‘ respectable.’ Personal in¬ 
vestigation enables me to vouch for the accuracy of this statement. 
The total number of families living in a single room—in which they 
cook, eat, sleep, wash linen as well as person, and often do heir 
work for maintenance—is enormous. A hideous feet, certainly* 

One of the reasons alleged by local authorities for not promptly 
and widely putting in force the provisions of the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts, was and is the cost of sites. A 
few figures will show that there are substantial grounds for suchplea. 
The outlay of the Metropolitan Board of ‘Works, under the provisions 
of those Acts, during a period of less than five years, for area and 

3 v 2 • 
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clearance only, was 751,-416/. This amount indluded the following, 
W hi tm»Jh ftpftl and Limehouse, 138,15$£; Goulston Stream, . 
Whitechapel, 60,38 51 .; St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 8,174Z, 
Bodfordbury, 57,803/.; Great Wild Street, 102,024/.; Pear Tree 
Court, 44,824/.; Whitecross Street, 219,966/.; High Street, Isling¬ 
ton, 18,012/.; Old Pye Street, Westminster, 56,132/.; Ess«x Eoad, 
Islington, 12,91 51 .; Bowman’s Buildings, 8,307/.; Little Coram Street, 
714/.; Wells Street, Poplar, 458/.; Great Peter Street, Westminster, 
56/. ; and on schemes generally, the expenses of which were appor- 
tionable, 23,088/. The total includes cost of area, buildings, demoli¬ 
tion, and compensation. So vast an expenditure on sites alone is 
conclusive as to the impossibility of private enterprise being able to 
cope with the practical difficulties which beset undertakings on a 
large scale, having for their object the providing of sufficient and 
convenient accommodation for the working classes, under these Acts. 
Special powers of sale and purchase must be given to the body or 
authority proposing to undertake the gigantic task; and the most 
fitting corporate body for possessing such compulsory powers, for tbo 
purposes named, is the properly constituted local authority for the 
district. 

Compensation to owners of property and residents absorbs a very 
considerable proportion of the entire cost in nearly all cases; and no 
doubt the question is a most difficult and delicate one, and not 
altogether free from the danger of abuse. Exorbitant claims, based 
on fictitious values, are put forward with all the effrontery imaginable; 
and acute lawyers, valuers, and accountants are ever ready to press 
such claims, and submit evidence in proof of their reasonableness. 
The cost of disputing and fighting such claims is a large item in 
connection with nearly every scheme. It is said that the Board of 
Works have been obliged in some cases to resort to the expedient of 
hiring a room and employing an agent for the purpose of watching, 
and testing the takings of a tradesman, whose claim they had reason 
to believe was exorbitant. So proBtable has this system of com¬ 
pensation become that it has developed quite a professional class, who 
devote themselves almost wholly to such cases ; a proof in itself that the* 
/system ’pays. Persons to be compensated are of various descriptions.. 
First of all there is the freeholder, who always comes in for the lion’s 
share. Then there is the leaseholder; his vested interest, however,, 
as a rule, is more easily calculated, and his claim is soon determined. 
Tenancy is not so summarily disposed of, if a business is attached, 
thereto. If the income-tax could only be based upon the alleged 
takings of persons claiming compensation, supposing all tradesmen ta 
he in a position to prefer such claim, there would be no need for any 
other kind of tax whatever, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have a good time of it. However,, the Board of Works takes care, 
no doubt, to ascertain as accurately as possible the exact value of. 
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^very individual interest disturbed. The poorer tenants are not so 
fortunate, generally speaking. In compensation cases the rich are 
'filled with good things, while the hungry are Bent empty away. But 
nn some instances the poor and almost destitute tenants have come in 
for a share of compensation, although Sir Henry Hunt expressed 
ffiimself %s doubtful whether, under the Acts, the arbitrator was 
6 legally justified * in awarding compensation. If any such doubt 
-exists, it ought to be removed instanter. The families turned out to 
make way for the New Law Courts were compensated in sums varying 
from IL to 102., costing in the aggregate 3,2491.; but this amount 
-only averaged about 3 1. 15s. Qd. for each family evicted. Sir Henry 
Hunt said that he had awarded as much as 51. to tenants of single 
rooms in the neighbourhood of Petticoat Lane, and he thought it right 
*to do so, leaving it to the local authorities to dispute it and fight it 
out if they thought fit. Mr. Walker, the Surveyor of the Board of 
Works, does hot appear to have much compunction about the matter 
of unhousing the poor. He says: 6 Hard as it may seem to turn out 
hundreds of poor families to make room for business premises, there 
us really little hardship in it to complain of, for due notice is given, 
;and compensation to a limited extent is afforded.’ He thinks that 
-driving them into the suburbs, where rents are cheaper, and the 
dares to which are about a shilling a week, will counterbalance the 
-cost and inconvenience of compulsory removal. This is questionable, 
and will be referred to further on ; for the present it is sufficient to 
say that the poor do not see it, and consequently do not welcome the 
alternative. 

There are several points, all of more or less importance,*to be con¬ 
sidered in connection with this matter. In the first place, it will be 
asked, What kind of accommodation is required, and where ? In 
reply it might be said, generally, that the primary requirements are 
tenements suitable to the class to be accommodated. These must 
fulfil several essential conditions :—-(I') they must be cheap, suitable 
‘to the means of those who have to inhabit them; (2) they must 
be cleanly, and conducive to cleanliness; (3) they must contain a 
sufficiency of space to ensure healthful breathing-room, according 
to some fixed standard, and (4) they ought to have sleeping accom¬ 
modation in addition to and separated from the living room, for the 
sake of common decency and health; (5) the external sanitary con¬ 
ditions should be as complete and perfect as it is possible to make 
them, especially as to drainage and the plentiful supply of water; 
ventilation ought also to b& provided for, so that pure air should, 
^sometimes at least, have a chance of penetrating into the rooms 
to cleanse and refresh them. In the crowded parts of theMetro- 
tpolis, and other large towns, those conditions dan only be secured by 
the erection of buildings, in blocks or otherwise, on a large scale. 

In order to meet the requirements of different sections bf the 
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working classes, the dwellings to be erected must necessarily. b&. of 
differ^ttt grades, or the prices must vary according to the accomr^pr 
datoi provided, the position of the rooms on the several floors, and 
other circumstances. With regard to rent, a man’s income, taking the 
average the year through, must be taken as the measure of his ability 
to pay, after allowing for food for himself and his dependents* The 
proportion available for rent must be governed by his actual earnings. 
Persons of the labouring class, and those dependent upon small and' 
precarious weekly incomes, cannot afford to pay more than one-eighth 
of their average weekly wages as rent; if they do, they must stint 
themselves and families in other matters. Artisans and mechanics 
might expend one-seventh in rent, and perhaps to advantage. 
Clerks and others, having a little larger and more regular income, 
might venture to lay aside one-sixth for house rent, and add thereby 
to their health and comfort. But in all cases the cost of transit to 
and from their work or occupation must be taken into account. 
Applying these rules, the question is, whether dwellings specially 
constructed for the classes intended to be provided for under the 
Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Acts will pay, as a 
commercial speculation, or whether it is necessary that a portion of 
the first cost should be met by the rates. 

Broadly speaking, artisans and labourers’ dwellings, constructed' 
under fairly advantageous conditions, will pay interest ranging from 
the dividends derivable from Consols and other Government Funds to 
a maximum of 5 per cent, per annum, which amount might be taken 
perhaps as about the normal rate, taking one investment with another,, 
all round. The erection of dwellings for the very poor can scarcely be 
expected to pay a dividend on capital equal to Consols ; in some cases 
the income will perhaps barely cover the expenditure, taking one year 
with another, unless the conditions under which the sites are acquired 
and the buildings erected are exceptionally favourable. But this fact 
ought not to deter local authorities from taking action; it ought rather 
to stimulate them, seeing that private enterprise can hardly be ex¬ 
pected to embark in the undertaking. It is probable, however, that, by 
a judicious use of the powers under the Acts, and by capable manage¬ 
ment and well-arranged contracts, such dwellings will not only coyer 
the outlay but return a percentage on the capital expended of from 
1 to per annum. But even should they fail in this particular, the 
losses will be apparent rather than real, for they will be more than 
recouped by savings and advantages in other directions.- Destroy the 
fever dens in a locality, and all other property will increase in value, 
and the assessments for rating purposes will be augmented. Improved 
dwellings will diminish disease, so that a portion of what we now pay 
to the Asylums Board might be saved, or could be transferred to the 
dwellings fund* Increased supervision would also diminish crime, for 
its commission would become more difficult in proportion to the com¬ 
pleteness of local inspection. 
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Afl previously stated, the Acts, judged by the high standard of the 
object and intention of the measures, and tested by what has been 
actually accomplished by the local authorities entrusted with their 
administration towards the realisation thereof, have been a conspicuous 
failure. The principal thing done by such local authorities as are 
empower#! to apply the Acts in the urban districts coming within 
their provisions, has been the clearance of certain areas, by ousting 
the inhabitants residing in the locality covered by the scheme, 
and the demolition of the houses in which they dwelt—a very 
useful and necessary, but still only preliminary, work, and involving 
great hardships in the majority of instances. In a great number 
of cases where clearances have been effected, no steps whatever 
have been taken towards providing accommodation for the families 
displaced. No comparison, that will help us in this matter, can be 
instituted between London and the other towns to which the Acts 
are applicable, because few of them have thought fit to adopt them 
and apply their provisions. The largest area dealt with outside the 
Metropolis was in Birmingham, where ninety-three acres were in¬ 
cluded in the improvement scheme, the estimated cost of which was 
1,310,000£. But the urgency of the case is less even in the largest 
and most densely populated provincial towns than it is in London, 
because of the ease with which the poor can walk, if need be, to and 
from the outskirts, where rents are low and the accommodation fairly 
good, to the centre of the town, in which they have to labour. 
In the Metropolis this is not the case. It not unfrequently hap¬ 
pens that mechanics and labourers have to walk a distance of 
five, six, or seven miles in the morning, before the clock strikes six, 
to their work. A great deal of energy is expended in this way ere 
the day’s work is commenced—energy that ought to have been 
husbanded for the performance of the task in band. To a person 
following a sedentary occupation an hour’s walk would be an ad¬ 
vantage ; not so to the majority of those comprehended under the 
general term working classes—building operatives, labourers, and 
those engaged in the mechanical and other trades followed by those 
termed artisans. 

Indirectly, however, the series of Acts before referred to have had a 
beneficiaT effect. The discussions on the subject of workmen’s dwell¬ 
ings, partly caused by the demands for further legislation, and the 
result also of philanthropic movements promoted in various ways, have 
drawn attention to the condition of the homes of the poor, and to the 
difficulties which they have to encounter in seeking other and better 
dwellings than those to which for generations they have been accus¬ 
tomed. Private voluntary effort has tried to improve the state of 
things in crowded courts and alleys in certain ’districts; and mneh 
has been done in this way* by an earnest few. The names of Lord 
Shaftesbury and Miss Octavia llill have been prominent in connection 
with this work, their plan being mainly the improvement of existing 
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dwelEngsrather ihan the erection of buildings. The rents of the fcene- 
mentsunder the three associations connected with this group of netite- 
ties^-the Marylebone Association for Improving the Dwellings of t^e 
Industrious Classes, founded in 1854; the Central London Dwellings 
Improvement Company, 1861 ; and the London Labourets’Dwellings 
Society, 1861—appear to have realised a profit of from % to 5 per 
cent.; but the rents vary from Is. 6c?. to as much as 14s. 6c?. per 
week, in some instances. The numerous dwellings conducted under 
Miss Hill’s plan of supervision appear to have realised from to 5 
per cent.; the latter being the more general percentage. The rents 
vary considerably, 2a. 6c?. and 3a. 6c?. for single rooms, and 5s. to 6a. 
for two rooms, being the more usual prices paid by the tenants. 
Admirable as the work done in this way is, and nobly as the ladies 
and others labour in their chosen field of operations, the results are 
infinitesimal compared with the enormous needs of the vast area to 
be covered and the stupendous population to be dealt with. 

The one private effort—-and a gigantic one it was for a single in¬ 
dividual to make—that has eclipsed all others, is the Peabody Trust. 
The devotion by that great public benefactor of 500,000?. towards 
providing suitable dwellings for the poor of London, has shown what 
may be accomplished when the work is taken in hand in real earnest, 
with large means at command and under efficient management. The 
total amount added to the several sums given by the late George 
Peabody, from rents and interest, has been 304,610?. 19s. 6c?., making 
a total capital fund, to the end of last year, of 804,610?. 19s. 6c?. In 
addition to which, the Trustees have borrowed from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners a further sum of 265,000?. under section 5 of 42 
and 43 Yiet. cap. 77, the conditions being specially favourable in 
consideration of the object and the purposes to which the money was 
to be applied. The total amount expended by the Trustees upon 
land and buildings, up to the dose of the year, was 970,500?. 14s. lc?., 
and they have on hand a large area to be covered, in and near White- 
cross Street, one of the most central and crowded parts of London. 
The ‘ Peabody Blocks ’ are growing in number and extent, so much 
so that, in the course of another twenty years, if they go on increasing 
in any thing like the same ratio, they will be regarded as one of the 
sights of London by the i intelligent foreigner,’ and by all Amene&n 
visitors to this country. Up to the end of last year the Trustees had 
provided for the artisan and labouring poor of London 7,829 rooms, 
exclusive of bath-rooms, laundries, and washhouses, *ihe number of 
separate dwellings being 3,533, and which were occcupied by 14,604 
persons* ■ ■ ■ 

The subjoined table will show tbe locality, number, extent, and 
other particulars, of the buildings belonging to this beneficent 
Trust, they are arranged in order of date according to priority of 
erection:-— 
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Where situate 

Number of 
tenements 

Number of 
rooms 

Total number of persona 
•coemmodated 

families | Individuals 

Amount 

expended 

Spitalfields . 

63 

136 

63 

278 

£27,448 

Islington 

163 

343 

163 

084 

40,675 I 

ShadweU • . . 

200 

416 

200 

772 

43,101 

"Westminster 

146 

359 

146 

032 

45,994 

Chelsea 

68 

132 

68 

280 

14.702 

Bermondsey. 

72 

144 

72 

333 

12,309 

Old Pye Street . 

177 

361 

177 

727 

25,466 

Blackfriars Road . 

867 

772 

367 

1,410 

70,081 

Stamford Street . 

352 

730 

352 

1,408 

77,139 

Southwark Street. 

264 

600 

264 

1,135 

65*090 

Pimlico 

470 

1,150 

470 

2,063 

( 110,892 

Whitechapel 

286 

628 

280 

1,220 

07,070 

Bedfordbury 

146 

362 

146 

066 

41,772 

Great Wild Street. 

347 

808 

347 

1,515 

89,632 

Old Pye Street (2). 

396 

801 

390 

1,641 

100,771 

j Totals, 15 

3,517 

7,808 

3,517 

14,604 

£840,302 


In addition to the preceding list, the buildings to be erected on 
the sites acquired in and near Whitecross Street and Golden Lane 
will contain from 1,200 to 1,300 rooms, a portion of which is already 
completed, having 630 rooms, and capable of accommodating a Con¬ 
siderable number of individuals or families. The class of persons 
occupying the tenements before mentioned may be judged by the 
following, taken according to the ratio of numbers, the highest 
standing first:—labourers, 504; porters, 389; needle-women, 230 ; 
police constables, 228; carmen, 129 ; charwomen, 129; warehouse 
labourers, 126 ; messengers, 123 ; various handicrafts, 110; printers, 
98; letter carriers, 78; tailors, 70; waiters, 70. The smaller numbers 
in the printed list belong to a similar class, of both sexes* but some 
are artisans of a higher grade. Tbe rents vary somewhat in different 
localities per room, or sets of rooms. In Sbadwell they range from 
2s. to 2s. 3c?. for a single room ; from 3s. to 3s. 6<L for two rooms; 
and from 4s. to 4s. 6c?. for three rooms. In Westminster they range 
from 2s*6c?. to 3s. 3d. for a single room; from 3s. 6c?. to 5s;6^. for 
two rooms ; and from 5s. 3c?. to 7s. 3c?. for three rooms. The 
highest rents charged are, single room, 3s. 6c?.; two rooms, 5s. 6c?.; 
three rooms, 7s. 3d. ; and four rooms, in three lenities only, 7a. 0c?. 
the set. The returns all round show a net pcft$t of from $£ to 3£ 
per cent* per annum ; the property being, in all eases, freehold. 

The other chief agencies at work in the Metropolis in an analogous 
manner, and for the same objects, may be summarised as in table m 
next page. 

Besides these, a few other associations exist tfhlch are working la 
thesamedirection, mostly on a commercial basis, or as commercial 
speculations. The largest speculative scheme of the kind 
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Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of persons 
accommodated 

Amount 


buildings 



expended 

Of A&flOCULblOu 

or estates 

tenements 


Families 

Person* 


Metropolitan Associ¬ 





• 


ation for Improv¬ 
ing the Dwellings 







of the Industrious 
Classes—-1841 to 
1882 . ... 

13 

1,184 

4,243 

1,184 

5,651 

£217,212 

Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Com¬ 
pany, Limited— 
1B6S to 1882 .. . 

32 

4,492 

15,339 

4,492 

20,950 

870,429 

Victoiia Dwellings 







Association*—1875 
to 1882 

2 

666 

1,281 ' 

666 

3,350 

112,758 

The Artisans and 







Labourers’ General 






1. 

Dwellings Com¬ 
pany—1867 to 

1882 . 

8 Estates 

2,200 

houses 

13,200 

(about) 

2,700 

15,400 

1,090,000 

(about) 

Columbia Square 

Model Dwellings . 
Society for Improv¬ 
ing the Condition 

1 

190 

423 

190 

646 


of the Labouring 
Classes—1844 to 
1882 . 

8 

570 

653 

332 

1,577 

37,415 

Queen’s Buildings, 
Southwark . 

1 6 

456 

1,196 

456 

1,824 

i 


Palatinate and adjacent buddings in the New Kent Road, and whole 
streets of houses on the site of the old Surrey G-ardens, by the same 
firm of builders, Messrs. Sutton & Dudley. Those in the Kent Road 
and streets adjoining are immense blocks, after the style of the model 
dwellings ’; in many of the other streets they are simply large houses, 
built for the accommodation of several families, each having their 
own key to the front door or common entrance. Large numbers 
of the smaller houses in the suburbs are now constructed for two 
families, each having a cooking range, but with a scullery in common. 
The houses on the Shaftesbury Park, Queen’s Park, and Battersea 
Estates are, to all intents and purposes, separate dwellings ; and 
facilities are offered to the tenants for the purchase of such dwellings. 
The tenants on those estates have .not, however, up to the present 
time, largely availed themselves of the purchasing powers conferred; 
and it has been found necessary to convert some of the small houses 
into .two tenements to suit the convenience and meet the requirements 
of those who reside on the estates. As a rule, the artisan classes 
prefer the small or separate house system to tenements m the huge 
huRdings before referred to—even those of the Peabody class; though 
it is, an undeniable fact that, once installed in one of those com¬ 
modious blocks, they seldom eare te vaoate their tenancies and go 
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back to the inconvenient bouses in crowded streets, where they 
formerly lived. If they improve their position in life, they seem to 
prefer to exchange one room for two, or two for three, in the same 
building, or one of the same kind elsewhere, if equally convenient in 
point of distance as regards their work. * 

We hav# not as yet reached the ideal of tenantability in the con¬ 
struction of large residential dwellings for separate families under 
one and the same roof. The « flat system ’ in Paris, and in many 
towns in Scotland, is more private, or appears so, than in many of 
the naodel dwellings erected in the Metropolis, though some of the 
Peabody dwellings approximate very nearly to that privacy of 
domestic life which is so desirable, for many reasons, and especially 
among the poor. For there are some social dangers in the massing 
of a large number of families in one immense building, even under 
the best of supervision, which have to be considered and, as far 
as practicable, avoided. These are inevitable, however, and can only 
he guarded against indirectly, by such precautionary measures as 
may seem fit according to circumstances, and without unnecessary 
meddling with private affairs. 

The only direct actual outcome of the Dwellings Acts in London, 
by the efforts of the constituted local authorities, apart from clear¬ 
ances, inspection, closing of dilapidated tenements, and the like, are 
the Corporation Buildings in Farringdon Road and the Viaduct 
Buildings. The former contains some 183 tenements, and the latter 
forty, besides a few shops. These pay from 4 to 5 per cent, on the 
capital invested, the tenants being artisans and labourers. In 
nearly all cases the returns show a percentage equal to the interest 
paid by corporations for the loans they have contracted for the 
general purposes of the municipality. But if the realised profit were 
less, there are compensating advantages to be taken into account 
that could not accrue to an individual speculator, nor to an associ¬ 
ation or company. In the first place, the assessments are increased 
by every improvement scheme, although in some instances, often in 
consequence of the conditions imposed as to tenure, nature of build¬ 
ings to be erected, high ground rents, length of lease, &c. &c., the land 
remains unoccupied for several years, the losses through which would 
he nearly sufficient to cover, the interest on the capital expended in 
the erection of buildings for a period of twenty years. But the local 
authority can afford to wait a longer time than a capitalist or company 
for a profitable return on the outlay. The 4 unearned increment ’ 
goes on increasing year by year, and will increase with population, 
so that the rateable value is augmenting, whatever happens. 

They possess other advantages, not to be lightly passed over. 
Local inspection is established for sanitary purposes under the Public 
Health Ants, Nuisances Removal Acts, and other statutes, and aleo 
as regards the oonstructicsi of buildings under the Metropolis BuikL 
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ingAete,and for numerous other purposes under ether Acts./, ■ 
eequgnily, inspection and supervision being one of their principal 
duties, it is by no means difficult, and certainly not dangerous, to ex¬ 
tend those official functions, in cases of an almost identical character, 
some of which are now performed by the medical officer of health, the 
sanitary inspector, and the district surveyor. It might tfiean a more 
perfect arrangement of administrative duty and responsibility than 
obtains at present; but this is just the thing that is needed, and that 
must come under the new Municipal Act for London. As a mere 
matter of police, the saving to the ratepayers would be enormous. The 
Peabody Trustees so construct their huge blocks of buildings that 
supervision is easy and effective, without being felt as a restraint to 
liberty and freedom. It is, so to speak, regulation without direct 
'control : it is unseen, but for all practical purposes sufficient. This 
fact explains the reason why the frontages of the buildings are in the 
* squares ’ mostly, instead of facing the main streets—a prudent pro¬ 
vision on the whole, and very beneficial in its general results. 

Municipal and other local authorities are better able to carry out 
the Acts also, because the law confers upon them exceptional powers, 
or at least powers that are only conferred on other public bodies 
under exceptional circumstances. The power of compulsory purchase 
and sale, before referred to, is of such a character that it ought only 
to be granted sparingly, and subject to rather stringent conditions. 
In the case of local authorities its use is, or can be, restrained by 
popular periodical election, which is not the case with railway 
companies and other similar bodies. There is, of course, a danger in 
the matter of compensation, for not a few think that fleecing a cor¬ 
porate body is no crime, only a bit of sharp practice, scarcely even 
•open to condemnation. The system has not only developed quite a new 
profession-—a class of persons who do little else—but it has led to 
property jobbing on a large scale, a practice from which a minority 
•of the individual members of corporate bodies are not altogether free, 
^although it is contrary to the law. Instances could be given of pro¬ 
perty purchased specially with a view of its being pulled down under 
an improvement scheme, and of obtaining 4 reasonable’ compensation 
therefor. But there need be no surprise if heavy claims are some* 
times made, for the official valuers have been known to differ in their 
estimates of the value of the condemned property to the extent of 
100 per cent.—a difference which, to say the ^ least of it, is in¬ 
excusable. 

The inadequacy of the efforts already made, and the insufficiency 
of the agencies which are at work, to grapple with the serious 
question of workmen’s dwellings, are incontestable. The foot is 
patent to all who "have investigated the subject for themselves, and 
it is daily impressing itself upon the minds of philanthropists and 
statesmen as one of urgent importance, and needing instant attention. 
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The questions recently put by Sir Richard Cross to the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works* as to the action of the Board with 
respect to their four new schemes under the Artisans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Acts, 1875-82, and to the Home Secretary with reference 
to the action of the Commissioners of Sewers under the Artisans and 
Labourers’ ^Dwellings Act, 1882, towards ensuring the building of 
suitable accommodation on the ground cleared under the Act of 
1875, show that the author of the Acts, of 1875 and 1879 is by no 
means satisfied with the dilatory course which is being pursued by 
those bodies as to providing further accommodation under the Acts* 
Mr. Broadhurst’s notice of motion strikes a higher note, and indicates 
a much wider application of the principles embodied in those Acts,, 
and possibly of renewed legislation with the view of putting them 
in force on a more extended scale than heretofore, or than is now 
contemplated. In this matter he may be taken as representing the 
opinions and feelings of the industrial population of the Metropolis 
and of the country generally. Bearing this in mind, it is well to- 
examine a little more closely the chief argument urged against the 
further extension of the provisions of the Acts, and, indeed, against 
their being put in force at all by local authorities. 

It is alleged that such legislation is contrary to the sound principles, 
of economic science, and that making provision for carrying out the 
Acts by local authorities by means of the rates is inexpedient, and 
even dangerous in its nature and consequences. It is nothing less 
than a species of socialism, say some, and will inevitably lead to 
communism. Socialism, as understood by many people, is no doubt 
a very 6 dangerous thing,’ and some aspects of it, as preached by its 
apostles, are very questionable as mere theories, while as practical 
schemes they are delusive, and to some repulsive. But the mere 
charge of communism is hardly a sufficient answer to the plea for 
workmen’s dwellings, albeit that a demand is made for their erection 
by municipal authorities. It is, indeed, difficult to understand pre¬ 
cisely what is meant by the term communistic, as some use it, or to 
what extent their objection applies. Very often it is employed as 
though it simply signified associative effort. Yet, surely all will 
admit that this form of socialism is not antagonistic to the welfare 
of society, but the reverse. By co-operative effort alone could those 
things have been done that are done, either under the series of Acta 
referred to, the Joint Stock Companies Acts, or other statutes em¬ 
powering societies or associations to deal with these And, similar 
matters. 

If the term is only used in its repugnant sense when the principle, 
it is supposed to embody is applied by local authorities lor the com¬ 
mon good, evidence must be furnished of the application of that 
principle in* various ways, both by local bodies, and by the Imperial. 
Government. The construction of docks and harbours, works 1st 
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imf&oving the navigation of rivets, the building of bridged, making 
roads, drainage schemes, and many other undertakings, are instances 
of the application of the self-same principle. National education, 
the promotion of science and art, the administration of justice, our 
System of police, the Post Office, and many other Departments of the 
State, afford further examples of Government interference and control. 
Our poor-law system is at once the most costly and unsatisfactory 
experiment ever made in socialistic legislation and * reform.’ There 
is, however, another branch of administrative polity which is almost 
identical, in all its main features, with that now urged, namely, 
sanitary legislation in the interest of the health of the community. 
The Public Health Acts are based upon precisely the same principles 
as the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, the latter forming 
part of the same series, and having exactly the same objects in view. 

But it may be urged that in the one case the application of these 
principles is general, whereas in the other it is partial only, the 
benefits being conferred upon a class at the expense of the whole 
community. There is some truth in this, but only half the truth. 
Primarily a particular section will be benefited, and perhaps more 
largely than the general public; but they belong to the poorest 
class, those least able to help themselves, and the entire body of the 
people will share the advantages conferred, in the long run. Much 
of the legislation of the past fifty years is based upon the same prin¬ 
ciple, and it is a policy that has paid. The Factory and Workshops 
Acts, Mines Regulation Acts, and the whole body of protective and 
enabling law, is a result of such policy, and it constitutes the greatest 
and noblest legislative achievement of the present century. 

Better homes for the people will do more than Public-house 
Closing Acts to improve the condition of the masses, and stimulate 
them to make an endeavour to lead nobler lives. The surroundings 
of a large proportion cf the labouring population are such that the 
higher aspirations of a man’s nature are deadened from his birth: 
there is no chance of their development, no room for their growth. 
Some may never have felt a desire for a purer atmosphere, and would 
not embrace the opportunity, possibly, if they could. Yet, there is little 
doubt but that the poorest girl that grew to womanhood would, if she 
could, make one spot in the wide world pleasant—her home. ' That is 
woman’s natural ambition, and thousands of filthy dens wherein such 
now dwell might have been healthier and happier, if at the outset they 
had an opportunity of showing their true womanly instincts, and in¬ 
dulging their fondest hopes. If helping the poor in this way, doing for 
them what they cannot do for themselves, or aiding them to do what 
they pannot accomplish alone, be socialism or communism, the more 
we have of it the better, when wisely and judiciously administered. It 
is nbtf<#!fi©, however, to fling these epithets at every hit of legislation, 
or attein^fed legislation, intended for their special benefit. If on 
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those grounds such action is opposed and resisted, they will come to 
regard socialism as the instrument of their salvation, and they may 
embrace the more pernicious theories in connection with it, and by 
extensive organisation urge their adoption as the only true solution 
of the difficulties which beset them, and as the readiest means for 
improving* their status in society. Much has been done for trade and 
commerce, and more still in the interest of landownerahip, that 
equally deserves to be stigmatised as socialism ; but the term in its 
reproachful sense is usually reserved for movements aiming at the 
amelioration of the condition of the masses of the people. The 
Municipal Council of Paris are about to engage in an undertaking of 
the kind, by guaranteeing the interest upon the money laid out in the 
construction of workmen’s dwellings, the rentals of which shall not 
exceed a given fixed amount per annum. Whatever the method 
adopted, there are cases where municipalities or local bodies alone 
can cope with the difficulties of the situation, and provide adequate 
remedies. In such cases it is their bounden duty to undertake the 
task, even at the risk of failing to realise a profitable return, calculated 
as a mere commercial investment. But there is no reason why such 
dwelliDgs, even of the poorest class, should not pay a small interest on 
capital, ranging from to 3^ per cent, annually, in addition to the 
incidental pecuniary advantages arising from augmented rentals, the 
result of improvement schemes in the immediate neighbourhood. 
In Germany it is probable that we shall see the development and 
application of those principles on a scale that will surprise the 
political economists of the old school, for the Emperor and Prince 
Bismarck regard such measures as in the highest degree conservative 
in their influence and results, and their enactment consequently as 
the best guarantee for the peace, prosperity, and solidarity of the 
empire. In England there is no need of political promptings 'as 
motives for engaging in the work, for the social and moral reasons 
are strong enough, if duly weighed. And, fortunately, it is not a 
subject likely to arouse party animosities, or evoke organised ob¬ 
struction for the purposes of delay and defeat in the legislature. 

Geokge Howell. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE * CAMPAGN'A 
romana: 


The amelioration of the Roman territory is a question full of present 
interest in Italy, and many projects have been formed for the purpose 
of rendering more salubrious that country, the most part of which is 
feverish and nearly uninhabitable for many months of the year. The 
stranger who comes to spend a few weeks of the winter in Rome and 
enjoyB its delightful climate, making excursions en toumete in the en¬ 
virons of the town, cannot conceive the desolation of the country 
when the season of fever begins. Unfortunately, in many parts of 
the Roman territory this season lasts nearly the whole summer and 
autumn, so that the day-labourers who come from the neighbouring 
provinces, especially for the corn harvest and for the hay-time, suffer 
very much, and some of them die of the consequences of the fever. 
This state of things began to draw the Government’s attention to the 
question, and in the last ten years many remedies have been proposed; 
hut, as generally happens in such circumstances, when theoretic 
agriculturists are called to solve such an intricate problem, the im¬ 
provements which have been suggested, though excellent in themselves, 
are not to the purpose, because the particular conditions of the 
country have not been taken into consideration. Some persons 
think it would be very profitable to introduce in the Roman territory 
the systems of cultivation adopted in other parts of Italy, and to 
have a good number of* peasant families settled down on it. Their 
favourite dream is to see the vast meadows changed into fields, where 
all sorts of crops should be cultivated. But, if even this change 
were possible, would it be desirable at present? Those who have 
thorough practical knowledge of the situation would immediately 
answer that it would not, and that the only way of obtaining a N good 
result is to improve the actual system of cultivation. I am certainly 
not one of those who think that the general state of the Roman terri¬ 
tory can be easily changed, but we must acknowledge that in many 
parts of it a great improvement has taken place, as we may ascertain 
without going very far from Rome. 

We shall find, at ten or twelve kilometers distance from the Capital, 
in one . of the most unhealthy places of the country, a luminous 
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example of improvement obtained by a skilful application of the 
principles of agriculture and rural economy. But we will first give 
a general idea of the condi tions of the‘ Campagna fiomana,’ on which go 
many illusory theories have been published without any practical result. 

The Boman territory has not always been in the state in which 
it is at present. If we read the Latin authors we are astonished to 
find that it was hbt unhealthy, and that some parts of it, where it 
would now be impossible to live without catching fever, were con¬ 
sidered by the Komans as delightful country places. Besides this, 
both history and archaeology let us know that a great number of 
large and populous towns existed in Latium. Ostia had about 
eighty thousand inhabitants; Ardea, Stabia, Cere, Fidenae, twenty or 
twenty-five thousand. It is not easy to conceive how such towns 
should have been founded in places where the 6 malaria ’ was 
as strong as it is at present. But Strabo tells us it was not so: 

•‘Totum Latium felix est, et omnium rerum ferax, demptis paucis 
locis maritimis, quae palustria sunt, et morbosa* (lib. v.). Under 
the reign of Septimius Severus, Minucius Felix tells us that Ostia was 
a capital place for sea-bathing, and the most remarkable thing is that 
autumn was considered as the best season for going to Ostia, whereas 
now it is extremely dangerous. Pliny, who was such an accurate 
observer, never speaks of‘ malaria; * on the contrary, he lets us know 
that he had a villa, the ‘Villa Laurentina,’ in a place called Tor 
Patemo, where he generally lived in summer, because, as he says, it 
was very pleasant in winter, but more in summer : ‘hsec jucunditas 
ejus in hieme, major aestate.’ P Now, Tor Patemo is abandoned, and 
■the fever forces everybody to leave the place during the summer. 
But at that time thick forests were to be seen not only near the sea¬ 
shore but on nearly all the hills of the ‘ Campagna Romanaf and 
these forests have been cut down in the last three or four centuries, so 
that it is at present impossible to find one single tree in those regions. 
Time and man have destroyed that vegetation with which nature 
preserved the country from miasmatic exhalations: and this is cer¬ 
tainly one of the principal reasons of the great change which has 
taken place. We are now using every endeavour to restore those 
places and make them wholesome by planting trees of rapid growth, 
as the Eucalyptus are; but it is easy to see that a long time is re¬ 
quired for such an undertaking. 

However, I have the fullest conviction that the first thing to do 
is to promote the restoration of the forests, especially on the sea¬ 
shore, because this is the only way of sheltering the country from the 
parching south winds which carry deleterious materials from the 
African deserts. The forests of half-grown trees which are to -be 
found in many places of the ‘ Campagna ’ cannot have any good in* 
fiuence on the salubrity of the air; far from that, they inteioepf the 
sun’s beams, and prevent the soil from drying, so that the puferei&c* 
Vol. XIIL—No. 76. 3 X 
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tionef vegetable detritus takes place more easily. For these reasons, 
forests of lofty trees are the only useful ones. 

.* Borne itself was full of sacred woods (luci) which had been planted 
Evidently for reasons of public health, and it is very interesting to 
take an accurate note of the places where these woods were to be 
found. We will only mention the principal ones, but there is a plan 
of ancient Rome, taken by an engineer from Perugia, whose name 
was Agretti, from which we may learn that there were not less than 
forty-four 4 luci ’ in the interior of the town. A copy of this plan is 
to be seen in Perugia, and it is considered one of the most remarkable 
works on the subject. These 4 luci ’ are : the Vatican 4 lucus,’ of 
which Pliny speaks ; the Aventine 4 lucus ; ’ the 4 lucus * of Vesta, on 
both sides of the Velabrian Marsh ; the Mavortian 4 lucus,’ around the 
4 Palus Caprsea,’ near the Pantheon ; the Esquilian 4 lucus,’ near the 
Flavian amphitheatre ; the 4 lucus ’ of Bellona; and the 4 lucus 
Tarpeius ? on the Capitol; and many others, which are to he seen in 
the above-mentioned plan. 

All these woods, of a religious character, had been certainly 
planted in order to render more healthy the different parts of the 
town. We must notice that the Romans, instead of draining the 
marshes, surrounded them with trees, because they thought that 
vegetation would absorb every miasma. The fact proved they were 
right; and we really do not know of any Latin author speaking about 
4 malaria ’ in Rome. 

The plantation of trees is, as we may infer from all the arguments 
we have given, the most efficacious remedy to the insalubrity of the 
Roman territory; so that, if even it alone were applied, without 
draining the soil, and without drying up the marshes, the most 
salutary effects would certainly be obtained. But we must avail our¬ 
selves of all the resources of modern science taken together, to get on 
more rapidly. Some of the marshes which exist in the 4 Campagna 5 
are very difficult to dry up ; others, on the. contrary, are not deep, 
and the draining of them can be performed very easily. As regards 
the first of these marshes, it is well known that enormous sums have 
been thrown into them without any results; so that we really could 
not encourage Government to spend more money in auch an under¬ 
taking ; and, in our opinion, it would be better to leave those marshes, 
as they are now, and as they have always been, only surrounding 
them with vast plantations of forest trees, as the Romans had done. 
As for those marshes which are not very deep, they certainly can be 
dried up; but it is necessary to secure the course of water by a 
regular system of ditches and canals, otherwise no durable effect 
could be obtained. 

By a sagacious application of the three methodswe have spoken 
of—that is, before all, large plantations of trees, and; after this, a 
general drainage of tbe soil, and particularly of the marshes, we may 
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well hope that those who live in the twentieth century will be 
able to say with Strabo, that the * Campagna Eomana ’ Vfelix est, et 
- omnium rerum ferax.’ It is said that the twentieth century will be 
the century of electricity; may it be also that of the regeneration of 
that desolated territory I But, in its present state, it is quite useless 
to spend? time and money in improved ploughs and new systems of 
cultivation. It is very easy indeed for a theoretic agriculturist, sitting 
at his writing-table, to imagine a new distribution of crops, and to 
say that Roman farmers ought to sow trefoil and other plants fit for 
making artificial meadows; that they ought to spread on their farms 
the enormous quantity of manure that is produced by the Capital and 
lost in the Tiber; that the old Virgilian ploughs ought to disappear 
before the modern ploughs; that to let land lie fallow is against 
agricultural prcgress ; and that the surface of the fields ought to be 
arranged in a regular way, so as to prevent the stagnation of waters 
on one side, and their too rapid course on the other. We advise 
these persons, who are full of good intentions, to leave off writing 
for a few weeks, and before resuming their work, make some excur¬ 
sions in the 4 Campagna Eomana.’ They will see what it really is, 
and when they go back to their writing-table, we are sure they will 
change what they have written before. 

Now, while these authors find nothing easier than to introduce 
new systems of agriculture without sufficient preparation, there are 
still many agriculturists and economists who do not think a thorough 
change in the conditions of the Roman territory possible. As 
generally happens, both these opinions are exaggerated, because the 
principles of rural economy show on one side that every country 
must follow agricultural improvements, and that there is no place 
where a perpetual status quo can be admitted; on the other side, 
that every system of farming practised in a country for many 
centuries has always its reason for existence, and is so intimately con¬ 
nected with the general conditions of soil, climate, and population, 
that it cannot be changed without time and capital. Capital alone 
would do nothing, and would he lost without bringing any interest. 
An example of this occurred a few years ago in the * Campagna 
Eomana,’ and proved that the laws of rural economy-cannot be trans¬ 
gressed without disadvantage. One of the richest landowners of the 
‘ Campagna,’ after having travelled much through Italy and foreign 
countries, and having examined the agricultural systems of the most 
fertile parts of the Peninsula, thought it possible to introduce 
same systems all at once in the Roman territory, and that the only 
thing to do was to employ a sufficient amount of capital. ^Accord¬ 
ingly, houses for peasants Were built; entire families of labourers 
imported from Tuscany and Umbria; the fields were estivated with 
improved ploughs, the stables were filled wUfr oxen, and the inten- 
ave culture applied to the whole property. But, a^ twn^ three 
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years, the impossibility of going on came out) very clearly, «o that 
the new system was given up, and the buildings were abandoned by 
the peasants, who could not stand the unwholesome climate, and were 
decimated by the ‘ malaria.’ 

The extensive culture is the only one that can be practised in the 
6 Campagna Romana ’ in its present state; immense fields cultivated 
with corn, sown without any manure and with a rough dressing, and 
pasture lands, are the only things to be seen in the Koman system of 
agriculture. The principal reason is that in summer, especially in 
the months of August and September, the malaria fevers are very 
dangerous; so that, after thrashing the corn, every one leaves those 
unhealthy places and goes up to the mountains, not to come down 
till the time is come for sowing com again. 

Now, we must say that, however backward and imperfect this 
cultivation may seem to those who are accustomed to the beauty and 
opulence of intensive culture, it gives a net rent not inferior to that 
which is generally allotted to landed property in the rest of Italy, 
except in those parts where the rearing of manufacturing materials is 
carried on. The gross product is small, but, as there are very small 
expenses to take off, the net produce remains high enough. 

The reader will now easily understand of what interest it is to 
show a practical example of what we have so far said; and we have 
one ready at hand. Every stranger who comes to Rome goes to see 
the Basilica called 4 San Paolo fuori le Mura ; ’ if he goes on a little 
further, he will find a church called 4 San Paolo alle Tre Fontane,’ 
because we may see there three fountains which, according to an 
old tradition, sprang up at the place where St. Paul’s head fell 
when he was beheaded as a Christian. This was one of the 
most unhealthy places of the environs of Rome; it could be inhabited 
only during the winter, because in summer the danger of tertian 
ague drove away every living soul. In 1866 a few Trappists, with 
their usual self-denial, went to settle on that place, and began to 
clear the grounds that had been allotted to them by Government. 
It is well known that the Trappists are monks who spend their life in 
praying and tilling the ground. When they first went to the 4 Tre 
Fontane ’ they could not stand the unhealthiness of the air, and they 
all died except one; but their labour was not lost, because others 
immediately took their place and continued the cultivation, though 
many of them still died of the fever. Little by little -a large extent 
of ground was cleared, till at last, a few years ago, the Agricultural 
Society of the 4 Tre Fontane ’ was founded, and, under this name, by 
which they were assured of the protection of the law, the Trappists 
continue their work of regeneration. 

The Italian Government has given to this society four hundred 
hectares of l^dd in perpetual emphyteutic lease, but on conditio© of 
planting a hundred thousand Eucalyptus in ten years; besides that, 
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all the remaining ground ms to be cultivated according to the best 
agricultural systems. The Trappists well understood that the first 
'thing to do was to purify the air, and to defend their plantations 
from the unwholesome south winds. The Eucalyptus trees are very 
useful for this object, and accordingly a great number of them 
was planted in the first year. The Eucalyptus are first sown in a 
well-prepared soil, and, after two or three years, are planted in regular 
rows, leaving a distance of ten meters from one plant to the other on 
every side, so that the interval between them may be cultivated with 
other crops. The principal varieties of Eucalyptus are i Eucalyptus 
globulus , Eucalyptus populifolia , Eucalyptus viminalis , Eucalyp¬ 
tus resinifera. The first samples of Eucalyptus were brought to Borne 
in 1854 by an Australian bishop, who very much extolled their re¬ 
generating virtue; but, though these samples were planted with 
some success in one of the principal gardens of Home, nobody thought 
they could ever be cultivated on a vast scale, because they were 
not believed able to stand the Roman climate, although so mild. 
Experience has shown that this is not so, and that even the 
Eucalyptus globulus , which is certainly more delicate than the others, 
can live at a temperature of —5° Celsius. We should however think 
it more advisable to cultivate other varieties of Eucalyptus, especi¬ 
ally the ‘ viminalis ? and ‘resinifera,’ the last of which can bear—9° 
Celsius. This tree has been a very useful importation for the Roman 
-territory, and, as it is now clearly proved that it may grow rapidly 
and have a splendid vegetation in our climate, there is nothing to do 
but to extend its cultivation as much as possible. Moreover, besides 
its good influence on the healthiness of the air, a plantation of Euca¬ 
lyptus is a first-rate drainage. Every one knows the good effects of 
drainage on cultivated land, and this operation is practised to a 
great extent, especially in England and Belgium ; many attempts to 
drain the soil had been made at the ‘ Tre Fontane,’ but they had not 
proved very successful, on account of the great tenacity of the soil, 
which did not allow the water to reach the drains. The Eucalyptus 
has solved the problem; before they were planted water was to be 
found at twelve centimeters under the surface of the fields, whereas 
now it has fallen to the depth of m. 1*95, so that it can have no bad 
effect upon the vegetation of crops. It seems that by tbe numerous 
roots with which it penetrates into the ground, the Eucalyptus 
absorbs an enormous quantity of humidity which is required for its 
luxuriant vegetation, and so dries up the soil in a short time. 
Whatever may be the explanation of this phenomenon, it is certain 
that at the ‘Tre Fontane ’ the effect has been very remarkable. The 
greatest number of Eucalyptus has been planted at tbe south end of 
the property, so as to shelter the cultivated lands from the * Beircteeo * 
and the miasmB it carries over the country. 
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It will not be difficult, from what we have uow said, to fbte* 
see what a change will have taken place in a few years in a 
country where only damp meadows and feverish swamps were to be 
found. Thousands of Eucalyptus are now growing every where, and 
the neighbouring hills are covered with vines; the ground has been 
dug up with dynamite at m. 1*10 depth. This operation, wliich was 
necessary to the plantation of the vines, has been very helpful to the 
salubrity of the air; because, in its natural state, the soil, very 
muddy during the rainy season, breaks during the summer into large 
and deep crevices, from which miasmatic exhalations of sulphydric 
acid come forth. This sulphydric acid probably results from the 
decomposition of the organic substances existing in the ground, hut 
when the ground has been dug up and cleared, these emanations 
disappear, at least to a great extent. 

We have already said that the Koman territory could be improved 
by large plantations of trees, by the general drainage of the soil and 
especially of the marshes; two of these methods are connected 
more particularly with agriculture, the third is connected with 
hydraulics. At the 4 Tre Fontane ’ the gradual diminution of fever 
proves that these methods are really efficacious; but if the Agricul¬ 
tural Society has obtained such a good result, the reason, in our 
opinion, is that they have been employed together; otherwise they 
rniglit cost enormous sums without improving the state of the 
country. We saw ourselves at the 4 Tre Fontane ’ with what sagacity 
the works were directed, and that is why we say that the 
Agricultural Society has set to work in the right way; and are able 
to foretell, if we judge from the first trial, that in the lapse of 
a comparatively short time, the place will be wholesome and well 
cultivated. 

Some years ago, the Italian G-overnment established at the 6 Tre 
Fontane ’ a penitentiary house, which contains a certain number of 
convicts. As the work they have to do is not very hard, they are 
generally sent there after they have passed some years of good 
behaviour in the galleys; and thus they spend the last years of their 
penalty under the good influence of the Trappists, who treat them 
with great kindness, and render them gradually worthy of return¬ 
ing to civil society. The greater part of the works we have spoken 
of are done by the convicts, and the Agricultural Society pays a 
fixed sum (eighty centimes a head) to Government for their services. 
They generally have six hours’ work every day: as one sees, this is 
not veiy hard, and every convict is happy to he removed from the 
galleys to this establishment. 

In short, a visit to the Abbey of the 4 Tre Fontane ’ leaves a 
very favourable impression upon those who like to see moral and 
materia] improvement go on together. Though the owners of this 
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property are perhaps in a somewhat different condition from the 
other landowners in the territory, because they have plenty of 
workmen, who could not be found for the whole year without great 
difficulty, we may certainly put them forward as an example to show 
that the ‘ Campagna Romana ’ can and will be improved by time, 
perseverance, and capital. 

Count Conest abjle. 
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THE FARMERS 

AND THE TORY PARTY. 


That a large proportion of the tenant-farmers of England are attached! 
to the Tory party is a fact by no means difficult of explanation. In 
the first place, the class were for generations trained to habits and 
sentiments of devotion to the dominant families of their neighbour¬ 
hood, and individual members were accustomed to wait upon the 
wishes or whims of the great houses, both in public and in local 
matters. This territorial influence, which has come down from 
former times, had its roots in the material self-interest of the vassals 
in maintaining the power of their lords; and, in spite of all recent en¬ 
franchisements of rural opinion, the influence still continues to operate 
in a manner not readily comprehended by dwellers in towns. Then, a 
claqjp in which strong political feeling is not easily roused might 
naturally be expected to gravitate toward that side which embraces 
the largest proportion of landowners; and that this side is Conserva¬ 
tive there can be no question. Indeed, about two-thirds of the 
county members in the present House of Commons and a majority 
of the Peers belong to ‘ Her Majesty’s Opposition.’ 

Apart from the occupiers of great territorial estates, upon which 
the old-fashioned kindly sympathies are so often found to reign; 
apart also from the tenants upon numerous recently acquired and 
other properties where personal influence is directly brought to bear 
in political and local contests, there has always existed a very large 
number of fanners who, either from the indifference or the disposition 
of their landlords, or from other causes, have been free to vote as they 
please. 4 0f this class it is unquestionable that the bulk of those who 
up to the great struggle upon the Corn Laws had been Liberals* 
during that period went over to the Tory party under the belief that 
their very existence was at stake. And even many tenants who were 
not free, but were bound to appear at the polling-booths as Liberals, 
transferred their sympathies to the party whom they had come to 
regard as ‘ the farmer’s friends.’ At that period staunch Dissenters, 
many belonging to ancient Nonconformist families, forsook their old 
colours; and after the Corn-Law agitation had subsided, comparatively 
few of these men returned to the Liberal camp—-nor have their sons 
returned. Why this has been the case, and why the Liberals for so 
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many years failed to win over reinforcements from the fanning class,, 
is not difficult of elucidation. Among other reasons may be men¬ 
tioned the hostile and bitter feelings engendered between town and 
country during the fierce controversy over the * big loaf’ question, 
followed by the absence of sympathy with agriculture, and the dis¬ 
paragement and misrepresentation of its votaries, which characterised 
some of the Free*trade leaders, whose utterances not unfrequently indi¬ 
cated that lapse of time had failed to purge them of the old prejudices 
and bitterness of feeling. 

During the past few years, however, there have been indications 
of change. The manufacturers and merchants of the North have 
shown that they, at length, have come to recognise the vast impor¬ 
tance of agriculture and the value of the tenant-farmer class. The 
more friendly attitude displayed also by the present Government 
towards the agricultural interest has led many of the more sagacious 
and less prejudiced among farmers to inquire whether the time has 
not arrived for reviewing their position, and reconsidering their 
relations to the two great political parties in the State. Indeed, 
there can be no doubt that a considerable portion of the farming class 
is, from a variety of circumstances, in a condition of mind to fairly 
balance the claims made to their allegiance. 

Up to a very recent period the Tories for more than a generation 
posed as the friends of the farmer, and scarcely an attempt was mad© 
to challenge their right to the title. For the purpose of testing the 
validity of their assumption, I propose in this paper to pass in review 
the attitude of the Tory party upon the principal legislative measures 
affecting the interests of the tenant-farmer which have come up for 
consideration, from the abolition of the Corn Laws down to the period 
when the party was ejected from power, and their rivals reinstated 
in 1880. 

The subjects which it will be necessary to treat of are : (a) the 
Malt Tax ; (b) tbe Game Question ; (c) Cattle Disease Legislation ; 
(d) Local Taxation and Road Maintenance (e) County Govern¬ 
ment ; (/) Tenants’ Compensation ; (g) the Farmers’ Political Eman¬ 
cipation. 

(a) The repeal of the Malt Tax was a subject for periodical, if 
not clamorous, agitation among farmers and landowners, from my 
boyhood to the advent of the present Government to power. The 
stock arguments for the repeal were (1) that the duty was a tax 
upon a raw material produced by the farmer, and therefore indefensi¬ 
ble on economic grounds ; (2) that it lowered the price of an impor¬ 
tant product of the farm, and was therefore unfair to the farmer, and 
still more so since he had been exposed to the rigours of Unrestricted 
foreign competition; (3) that it led to bear being brewed from less 
wholesome ingredients than malt, and was therefore injurious to t&© 
health of the community; (4) that malt being a most valuable food 
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for farm animals, especially in the production of beef and mutton, it 
-wag an injustice to the fanner as well as an injury to the public not 
to allow the fanner to convert his barley into malt for this purpose. 

From the palmy days of the agitation when Sir Fitzroy Kelly sat 
for East Suffolk, down to the last flickering efforts of Sir Walter 
Barttelot, Bart., and the Chambers of Agriculture, the TSries, when 
out of office, persistently pressed the repeal upon the Liberals, but 
when in power themselves as persistently declined to approach the 
subject. As long ago as 1849, Mr. Bright, in the House of Commons, 
twitted the Tory party with its inconsistency. He said, 4 1 own that 
I am astonished at the conduct of the hon. gentlemen opposite on 
this question, after hearing them both in this House and at public 
meetings out of doors advocate the repeal of the Malt Tax. The 
same parties who on that side the House were its most strenuous 
advocates have ceased to mention it now they have crossed to the 
benches opposite (the Ministerial). 

Their lips are now forbid to spealc 

That once familiar word. 

Not one voice now calls for that favourite demand, but we are 
told to wait until the proper time shall arrive.’ When at length 
the Tories succeeded to office in 1874, with an ample Budget surplus 
at their disposal, the hopes of the Malt Tax repealers were raised to 
the highest pitch, their expectations were on tip-toe that the long- 
promised time had finally come. But the Government, nevertheless, 
threw the question overboard in a manner as cool and shameless as 
was their s bowing to the decision of the country * when formerly they 
had been carried into power on the cry of 4 Protection.’ 

Although there was found in the treasury an available surplus of 
six millions, the Malt Tax was entirely ignored in the Budget of Sir 
Stafford Northcote. It is true that in the Budget speech fi difficulties 
in the way’were alluded to, but there were no 6 difficulties in the 
way ’ of the abolition of the Sugar Duties at a cost to the revenue of 
two millions, r a reduction in the Income Tax of a million and a half, the 
sacrifice of half a million, or thereabouts, on horses, and the gift of a 
million a year to the owners of real property in easement of local 
rates. Mr. Bright’s rebuke in 1849, just quoted, would have applied 
with equal if not four-fold force to the desertion of the cause in 1874, 
for there no longer remained any excuse of inopportuneness or im¬ 
practicability. When Mr. Joshua Fielden, like an honest politician, 
moved—April 23, 1874—‘that, in the opinion of this House, the 
Malt Tax ought to be reduced,’ he found but seventeen supporters; 
the majority of 244 included the whole strength of the Tory county 
party. The disgust *of the anti-Malt-Tax section of the farmers found 
expression in terms which shocked the more docile Conservatives. As 
illustrating the feeling aroused, I will quote a representative man, Mr. 
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Herman Biddell, a Suffolk tenant-farmer. At 4 meeting of the 
Chamber of Agriculture he said :•*— 

X have been a Oonservative all my life. I feel deep regret that the Government, 
whom I have always considered as the farmer’s friends, should have appealed to 
other supporters, and should have considered their own supporters so blindly in 
love with the name of the party, that they would stand anything which, they were 
called upon to submit to. In 1862, Mr, Disraeli lost office, not by proposing a 
partial abolition of the Malt Duty, but by proposing other taxes which the country 
did not like in substitution for it. If he thought it worth while to do that in 1852, 
he was bound in consistency to deal with the question, now that he lias a surplus 
and heed not substitute other taxes. I have been always in the habit of thinking 
that, in the agricultural counties, the farmers have in a great measure returned the 
Oonservative members to Parliament; and I would like to ask some of the present 
Oonservative members whether, if they had gone before the country with a Budget 
surplus of 6,000,000/. and not a shilling of it devoted to the Bepeal of the Malt 
Tax, they do not think: that some of their usual supporters would not have kept 
quietly at home, instead of going to the ballot-box P lam sorry to have to make 
such a revelation in regard to the party with whom I am accustomed to act. We, 
of course, do not expect help from Mr. Gladstone or from Mr. Lowe ; but the party 
now in power, who have had the disposal of 6,000,000/., were committed, both by 
implication and by words they have uttered, to the repeal or some reduction of the 
Malt Duties. 

Mr. G. Storer, M.P., an ardent Conservative, followed with a 
speech which included this comment: 6 The country hardly expected 
that when the Government succeeded to office it would begin with a 
policy totally different from that which it advocated out of office.’ 

After the defeat of Mr. Fielden’s motion in 1874, the subject was 
allowed to slumber during the remainder of the Tory administration, 
without an effort to revive it, either in or out of Parliament. Yet 
no sooner had the present Government acceded to power than the 
agitation was recommenced. 

Since the repeal of the tax Conservative orators have gone about 
representing that the plan adopted by Mr. Gladstone was a sham, 
that what had been demanded was abolition of the duty, not its 
transference to beer. But will such statements bear examination ? 
Let us see. A Select Committee of the House of Commons which 
sat in 1867-8 recommended that until the amount of the Ma|t Duty 
can be spared from the revenue considerable benefit would ensue 
from repealing the tax on malt and obtaining an equivalent in the 
least objectionable manner from beer. In May 1869 the Chamber of 
Agriculture passed a resolution in favour of this recommendation, and 
in the next session of Parliament the question was brought before the 
House of Commons. On the 4th of March 1870, the following Reso¬ 
lution was moved by Colonel Barttelot, and seconded by Mr. C. S. 
Bead:—« That it is expedient, in lieu of the present duties on malt, 
that a reduced charge should be made oh the manufactured article, 
beer; and it appears to this House that a licence imposed in the stm» 
way as the commuted Hop Duty should be imposed on pubHcbreweas, 
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fi^^Ucezk^tobrew on all private brewers.’ Four days fetter, e»4»Iu- 
entialdeputation, at which some forty or fifty Tory county members 
were present, waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, 
to urge the adoption of this plan. 

Speaking in the House of Commons in July last year, I said that 
I could ‘ quote many speeches of honourable members°opposite to 
show that they had advocated precisely what Mr. Gladstone had done 
—transferring the tax from malt to beer. But I would quote one 
only—a speech by the hon. member for Mid-Lincolnshire, Mr. 
Chaplin. In addressing the Lincolnshire Chamber of Agriculture 
in the spring of 1880, the honourable gentleman, after dwelling upon 
the importance of local taxation reform, said, 45 There was that still 
more indefensible tax which pressed them heavily and was such a 
burden and hindrance to agriculture in many parts of the country— 
the Malt Tax. He had never yet heard any valid reason why half 
i-he Malt Tax should not be placed on beer.” Again, in the debate on 
Ways and Means, the 10t.h of June 1880, Mr. Chaplin made the 
following admission to Mr. Gladstone: “ I placed a motion on the 
paper last session and the session before, advocating the transference 
of the duty on malt to a duty on beer.” ’ 

Thus the clamour for this transference was continued up to the 
very time when the change was effected by Mr. Gladstone, and what¬ 
ever may be the result, whether an injury or a benefit to tenant- 
farmers, must be put down to the credit of the Tory party. The 
facts given abundantly show that the attempt to make capital out of 
the asserted failure of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, and the damage said to 
be inflicted on the farmer, is as discreditable and immoral a specimen 
of party tactics as history can furnish. 

(b) The attitude of the Tory party upon the Game Question has 
been one of uncompromising hostility and resistance to the deliver¬ 
ance of tenant-farmers from the economical and social oppressiveness 
of game-preservation; and this notwithstanding the fact that owing 
to the modern practice of over-preservation the severity of the evil had 
become intensely aggravated. In a debate raised in 1870, the most 
powerful champion of the legal barriers surrounding the system was 
found in the Hon. H. G. Sturt (now Lord Alington), the Tory 
member for Dorsetshire, who treated as attacks on the country gentle¬ 
men all efforts made by English and Scotch .members to abolish 
the injustice, the damage to agriculture and to the public by 
game-preservation. Mr. Sturt declared that he was in favour of 
remedying complaints by social and moral means, but not by Act of 
Parliament. And in this view he was supported in the division by 
most of the leading Tory members. 

On the 2nd of March 1880, on the occasion of Mr. P. A. Taylor’s 
last effort upon the Game Question, Colonel Barttelot and Earl Percy 
met it with the amendment, ‘ That it is not now expedient to deal 
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vritih the Game Laws.' And in the debate Sir William Harcourt 
said of Mr. Pell, the Tory member for South Leicestershire— 

always making speeches against rabbits, but he never votes against rabbits. 
When the Agricultural Holdings Bill was before the House there was a proposal to 
give the fanner protection against rabbits, and compensation for the damage they 
occasioned; bfft on that occasion the non. member walked out of the House. That 
was the way in which the farmer’s friends dealt with their grievances. Speeches 
made at farmers’ meetings meant nothing; and when the question of the Game Laws 
came before the House of Commons, it was met by an amendment of that description 
that there ought to be no change in the Game Laws. 

The Ground Game Bill, which simply gave the tenant a concur¬ 
rent fight with his landlord to keep down the four-footed creatures 
which prey upon and destroy the crops he has raised at his own 
expense, was either openly assailed by Tory members, or attacked by 
insidious amendments which would have utterly destroyed its useful¬ 
ness. The most mischievous amendment was moved by the Tory 
member for Haddingtonshire, Lord Elcho. It sought to destroy the 
compulsory principle of the measure ; and would have rendered it as 
great a sham as the Agricultural Holdings Act, which his Lordship’s 
party bad recently passed. Among those who voted for the amend¬ 
ment of Lord Elcho were Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Walter Barttelot, 
G. Cavendish Bentinck, Sir John Hay, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Hon. 
E. Stanhope, Hon. Wilbraliam Egerton, W. H. Fellowes, Lord Henry 
Lennox, Lord John Manners, and Eowland Winn. But, thanks to 
the Liberal party, this mischievous amendment was defeated. 

A series of amendments were also proposed, having for their object 
the taking of hares and rabbits out of the game list; hut upon a 
division it became apparent that the Liberals saw through the 
specious proposal, and were determined that the main provisions of 
the bill should he passed in their integrity. The Hon. E. Stanhope, 
the Tory member for Mid-Lincolnshire, attempted to enact that 
only one other person beside the occupier should he permitted to use 
a gun for the purpose of destroying ground game. Here, again, 
the Tories formed the strength of the division list in favour of this 
limitation. The other Tory member for Mid-Lincolnshire, Mr. 
Chaplin, also divided the House on an amendment to allow an 
occupier who is also owner to alienate his right to kill ground game. 
He tried also another amendment to allow a tenant now possessing 
the power of lettiBg ground game to contract himself out of the Act. 
Sir Waller Barttelot proposed that neither the occupier nor any agent 
of his should he empowered to use a gun in killing game. Tae Tory 
member for Maidstone, Capt. Aylmer, endeavoured to prevent shooting 
by tenants, except in the four and a half months, from the 15th of 
February to the end of June. Two other Tolies, Mr. Tottenham 
and Colonel Brise, proposed ‘a close season’ for hares. Another 
Tory, Mr .Gregory, moved to empower landlords, by agreementwitk 
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tfpmts^to reserve the. exclusive right of shooting haras and mWbita 
on the land for any term not more than eight months in the year. 
Mr. Newdegate moved to give power to the tenant to let his right 
to the landlord or any other person for a valuable consideration. A 
number of other amendments were moved by Tory members, all 
paving for their object the withholding from tenants the» power pro¬ 
posed to be given to them by the bill. Indeed, the opposition in 
Committee and the endeavours to deprive farmers of all real advantage 
from the Act were carried so far as to call forth a rebuke from the 
Tory member for South Warwickshire, Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot, 
who complained that his honourable friends around him wore not 
treating the tenant-farmers generously. 

Finally, upon the third reading, Mr. Chaplin moved an amend¬ 
ment which would have destroyed the bill altogether; and he was 
supported in his effort, among others, by Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir 
B. A. Cross, Sir W. Bartfcelot, G. C. Bentinck, Lord Burghley, Lord 
Kandolph Churchill, H. T. Davenport, W. Bromley Davenport, Hon. 
W. Egerton, Lord Elcho, Colonel Loyd Lindsay, Lord John Manners, 
Sir John Mowbray, C. N. Newdegate, Earl Percy, Viscount Sandon, 
E. Gibson, G. B. Gregory, Sir John Hay, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 
J. Hubbard, Sir K„ Knigktley, Lord H. G. Lennox, W. H. Smith, 
Hon. E. Stanhope, G. Storer, a whole batch of < farmer’s friends 1 ’ 

The records of Hansard conclusively show that had not Sir 
William Harcourt been zealously supported by Liberal members, 
county and borough, the Tories would have made the Ground Game 
Act a legislative sham. 

(c) The farmers of the kingdom have been led to believe that 
the Liberal party has, from the outset, been opposed to their views 
upon Cattle Disease legislation, and that, on the other hand, the 
Tory party has always been in favour of the more stringent measures 
which farmers have advocated. County members have on this, as 
well as on a variety of other topics, availed themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunities which the dinners of Agricultural Societies afford to incul¬ 
cate this view. I propose, however, to turn the light of parliamentary 
history upon the point. 

It is undoubtedly true that, at one period, the representatives of 
the great centres of population, urged on by their constituents, did 
strenuously oppose restrictions on the movement of imported animals, 
under, as I have always maintained, the mistaken idea that, if these 
proposals were carried, the effect would be a considerable rise in the 
price of meat; but this opposition, be it remembered, arose from 
Conservative as well as Liberal members. For instance, Mr. 
Wheelhouae, the Tory member fox Leeds, and Mr. Charley, the Tory 
member for Salford, were among the most prominent and formidable 
opponents of the demand for slaughter of foreign animals at fhe 
porta of debarkation, and their views were supported by other 
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Tory members, guch as Mr. Harmon, the member for Preston, and 
Mr.Gorst, member for Chatham. 

- Strange as at the present day it may appear, the ohfef disease, 
foot-and-mouth, from which our live stock are now suffering, was 
for more than a quarter of a century after its introduction allowed 
to ravage the flocks and herds of the country unchecked, and without 
any law being proposed for securing the farmers .and the public 
against the enormous loss and mischief which resulted. 

In making the foregoing statement I do not overlook the fact 
that, during the Liberal administration of Lord John Russell, two 
important Acts were passed September 4, 1843, one to prohibit or 
regulate the importation of animals 4 from pafts beyond the seas,’ 
for the purpose of ‘preventing the introduction of contagious or 
infectious disorders/ the other to make provisions against the spread 
of sheep pox, 4 or any disease of the like nature*’ by the exposure of 
diseased animals at fairs and markets. But, although the Tories were 
iu power several times after that period, no legislative, effort was made to 
deal with either foot-and-mouth disease or pleuro-pneumonia until the 
administration of Lord Palmerston in 1864. On the 1.9th of February 
of that year two very important bills were brought in on behalf of 
the Liberal Government by Mr. Bruce (the present Lord Aber- 
dare) and the late Sir George Grey; one entitled 4 The Cattle Dis¬ 
eases Prevention Bill,’ the other 4 The Cattle and Meat Importation 
Bill.’ The latter proposed to extend the powers of the Privy Council, 
and to confer upon this department the very powers which at the 
present time are being demanded—namely, 4 The prohibiting al¬ 
together for a limited time the importation of all or any domestic 
animals, or any parts thereof, from any parts beyond seas where in¬ 
fectious or contagious diseases amongst the said animals are known to 
prevail.’ The former bill contained a number of excellent provisions 
against the spread of contagious maladies; among which was in¬ 
cluded, for the first time, 4 foot-and-mouth disease.’ 

Both these well-designed measures met with strenuous opposition, 
more especially the proposal to include foot-and-mouth among con- 1 
tagious diseases; and, strange as it may now appear, much of the 
opposition came from Tory county members. The Select Committee 
to which these bills were referred reported, in respect of the 
Cattle and Meat Importation Bill, that it was inexpedient to proceed 
with the measure. In respect of the other hill, the Committee 
reported that they bad 4 made amendments thereunto.’ The faei is, 
the measure was so emasculated by the Committee that the Govern¬ 
ment allowed it to drop. For instance, upon the moMon of Sir 
William Miles* the Tory member for Somersetshire, the Committee 
resolved 4 That the diseases known by the names* of aphtha, aphthous 
fever, murrain, and foot-and-mouth disease, be omitted fromthe 
schedule of the Cattle Diseases Prevention Bill ; **md thesed^germia 
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diseases rare excluded by the unanimous vote of the Committee. 
Colonel Barttelot (Sir W. Barttelot), that staunchest of Tory county 
members, went so far in Mi opposition as to support the following 
motion:— 

That your Committee are of opinion that the evidence brought before them 
shows the difficulty, if not impossibility, of legislating further on this subject of 
Prevention of Disease in Cattle, without seriously interfering with and hampering 
the legitimate operations of trade in animals; and your Committee therefore re* 
commend that the House do not proceed further with the Cattle Diseases Preven¬ 
tion Bill. 

If these bills, brought in by a Liberal Government, had been 
allowed to pass, the British farmers would have been saved from the 
loss of untold millions of their capital, and nothing would have been 
heard of the present outcry for more restrictive legislation. 

After the great outbreak of rinderpest in 1865 had subsided, a 
deputation from the Farmers’ Club on the 3rd of March 1868 had 
an interview with the Duke of Marlborough, President of the Council, 
with the object of urging the establishment of separate markets for 
foreign cattle, and better regulations for the sale and transit of home 
stock. On this occasion I pointed out the necessity for legislation in 
respect of foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia; but, although 
the suggestion for separate waterside markets was favourably received, 
the proposal to extend some provisions of the Cattle Plague Act to 
the diseases in question was stated to be 4 a matter of great difficulty, 
and one requiring serious attention.’ And nothing was done toward 
carrying out the suggestion until the accession of the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment to office in 1869, when one of the earliest measures submitted 
to Parliament was the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, brought in 
by Mr. Forster, 4 To consolidate, amend, and make perpetual, the 
Acts for preventing the introduction or spreading of Contagious or 
Infectious Diseases among Cattle and other Animals.’ The Act was 
passed in August 1869, and was a comprehensive measure aimed at 
preventing the introduction of contagious diseases and making 
numerous provisions against the spread of such diseases. But, not¬ 
withstanding the care bestowed upon the preparation and in the 
passing of the Act, it had not been very long in force before some of 
its shortcomings became apparent. The result was that a demand 
for its amendment, particularly for compulsory slaughter of all im¬ 
ported animals at the ports of debarkation, assumed formidable 
dimensions; and early in the session of 1873, upon the motion of 
Mr. C. 8. Bead, a Select Committee was appointed 4 to inquire into 
the working of the Act and the constitution and working of the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy Council,’ but no practical result 
ensued* ■ , ■ * ' u ■ ’ 4 ; 

Boon after the Tories eame into power in 1874, a deputation foot** 
the Chamber of Agriculture waited upon the Duke of Bichmond to 
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urge compulsory daughter of foreign animals at the porb more 
effectual steps far dealing with faot-and-m6utb disease and pleuro¬ 
pneumonia ; uniformity of regulations throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland, <Sbc. But the reply of his Grace was deemed so unsatisfactory 
that, in the Report of the Central Chamber, December 1874, it was 
stated fchA there was no hope of the Government dealing with the 
question on the fundamental lines laid down. Although pressed from 
time to time, the Tory Government remained deaf to aft appeals. In 
April 1875 the Chamber of Agriculture expressed by resolution its 
‘regret that Her Majesty’s Government have shown no disposition to 
deal adequately with the subject.* And Mr. William Stratton, a 
Conservative tenant-farmer, subsequently a member of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, denounced in very forcible language the 
inaction of the Government and their neglect of the farmers’ interests. 

I will not recapitulate further the various steps which were taken to 
induce the Tory Government to amend the Act of 1869; but would 
call attention to the striking protest against their inertness and 
obstinacy in the retirement of Mr. C. S. Bead from office. In 
December 1875 Mr. Bead sacrificed his position as Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Local Government Board, because of the refusal of 
Government to comply with the demands of the farmers, or even to 
carry out the recommendations of the Select Committee which re¬ 
ported in 1873 in favour of the regulations in Great Britain and 
Ireland being made similar, and of other precautionary measures. 

Upon the retirement of Mr. Bead, the farmers broke out into open 
rebellion against the Government, a fact recognised by the Duke of 
Bichmond, for, when speaking at Chichester, on the 15th of December, 
1875, his Grace said: 4 1 know it has been said publicly that 
the Government have betrayed their friends, the agriculturists, and 
have done nothing toward alleviating the distress which foot-and- 
mouth disease causes.’ During the same month the Chamber of 
Agriculture rejected a proposal to send a deputation to the Duke of 
Bichmond. Mr. Pell, M.P., said that ‘ it would be a waste of time 
to go.’ Mr. Stratton declined to go, saying ‘he had been twice.’ 
And Mr. Bead also remarked: ‘ I fear we shall get no more attention 
to our wants than we received in May of last year.’ 

In February 1876 I read a paper at the Farmers’ Club upon 
‘ Our Meat Supply,’ in which were set forth twelve distinct proposals 
for amending the Act of 1860, and the regulations in force. These 
suggestions met with the almost unanimous approval of the 
members of the Club and of farmers throughout the country; and 
the paper, having been extensively noticed and circulated, contributed 
to ripen opinion and increase the pressure for legislative action. 

Notwithstanding the strong feeling which had been evoked; and 
which increased monthby month, it was not until after a secotid in- 
varion of “rinderpest” in 1877, and the appointment ofanotherd&eet 
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which reported in, J*dy»l W7» thaUhe T^G*Wer^ . 
to shake off .its^et^gy, 4md; 

question effecting thesfo^ I mkmmhb^ 

iS78« the Contagious Diseases (Animals) BUiwa» brongljt in. -*>^£ 
\.. :: When .before, the Royal jOcranussion upon Agr«n|lt«a5e, I we« 
pressed by the Duke of Richmond to express a jkyofti^le^o^nicm ^f 
the Act of. 1873, (1 replied: ‘ It was an improvement wpon, the Act 
passed before it in 1369,. but I would remind yon that the govern¬ 
ment, of which your Grace was a member, did not pass that measure 
until a very considerable agitation had been raised in the; country, 
and until, by you# inaction you bad driven Mr* Bead out of the 
Government—that must not be forgotten, The Act ,waa passed 
because of; the; pressure brought to bear upon the Government,’ 
Perhaps remembrance of the effect of pressure upon himself has led 
the Duke of Richmond to join the recent movement for putting 
pressure upon Lord Cariingford, the present holder of hl» Grace’s office. 
f , (d) Immediately - after the! settlement of the great question of 

Free-trade, a cry was raised that ?the burden of local taxation, which 
had reded upon the owners and- occupiers of real property, should be 
reconsidered; that agriculture must be relieved by transferring a 
portion of rates from land to other kinds of property. In 1850 a 
Committee of the House of Lords decided that the relief of the poor 
is a national object* towards which every description of property 
ought to contribute. But, perhaps from a general disbelief that any 
shifting of rates could materially compensate the tenantry for the loss 
of the protective duties which had enhanced the price of oora several 
shillings perquarter, it was a long time before farmers oould be 
induced to join in an agitation upon the rating question. Although 
the Tory party was in power -several times after: the question was 
raised in the. House of Lords, no important attempt bad been made 
-sat readjust^ep^ or reform of our; system of local rating, down to the 
time when. Lord Derby yielded up the reins of Government to Mr. 
Gladstone in 1868. No sooner, however, had the Tories quitted 
office than prominent members of the party began to encourage the 
agitation upon which the newly-foriped Chambers of Agriculture bad 
entered. Thus, Sir Michael Hicka-Beach and the late Mr*-Ward Hunt 
moved for and obtained returns upon local taxation j Sit Massey 
Lopes* in May, brought the question before the House - of Commons, 
and in June Mr. Corrance moved for a Select Committee. In 
February ,1869, .a deputation of the Chambers , of Agriculture laid 
their demands before Mr. Gladstone. What were those demands.? 
Ha v ing foan embodied in two Resolntiens, there can be: an mistake 
about,thejr meaning. Their wording is as followsf~n >•- «• , * oj 

' ^1) That th® mieqiid pressure of(the Boor Rate, sc at present impost®, is^a 

] H . <S) Tba$ the* mapd«Ba»ca of thajpoor is * nadiapad liability ^wlish^spocfse 
from every source should contribute. 
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coniinemtary on these Resolutions is b& be foundinihe follow- 
itt|f petition whiehwas circulated by ihe^Loml Taxation Com- 
of the Central Gbamber-^of which .Massey 

Lopes was chairman:— . n» y 

' f ; (1) ThaS the direct tax collected tinder the name of Poor Kate bqax$ exclusively 
and unjustly on income arising from real property. ”' 

($) That the exemption from the Poor Rate assessment of income at^&g’ from 
personal property is hot only unjust; but also impolitic and prejudicial^ to the 
public interest. ‘; ■ ■h 

The Prime Minister’s reception of the deputation and biaxapiy, 
so far as inquiry was concerned, were considered satisfaotory . A 
fortnight later Sir Massey Lopes moved for a Royal Commission ‘ to 
inquire into the amount, incidence, and effect of loca$ taxation, 
with a view to a more equitable readjustment of these burdens/ And 
upon Mr. Goschen and Mr. Gladstone admitting the importance of 
the question, declaring that it was now engaging their attention, and 
undertaking to furnish the requisite information on the subject* Mr. 
Ward Hunt, the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, expressed his satis¬ 
faction, and the motion was withdrawn. 

In February 1870, Mr. Goschen stated that he had found our 
system of local taxation 6 chaos all round,’ and moved for a Select 
Committee € to inquire and report whether it be expedient that the 
charges now imposed on the occupiers of rateable property for various 
local purposes should be divided between owners and occupiers, and 
what change in the constitution of local bodies now administering 
rates should follow such divisionSir Massey Lopes, Colonel Barttelot, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Mr. Beach, Mr. Pell, Mr. Corrance, Sir George 
Jenkinson, and other Tory members expressly condemned and rejected 
the proposal as to the division of rates—a proposal which the, Royal 
Commission on Agricultural Distress, twelve years after, adopted as 
one means of relief to tenant-farmers. During thedebateit came 
hut that the exemption of personal property from local taxation 
was regarded by the Tory opponents of Mr. Goschen as the great 
question at issue. ■ .. - . 1 

The Tories acceded to power in February 1874, and continued in 
office till April 1880, and it may not therefore * be unreasonable 
ask how far did they themselves proceed in carrying out what" they 
had demanded from the Liberal Government. Did they make any 
attempt whatever to saddle personal property with local burdens? 
Although they had alleged in 1869 that it Was a grievance which 
demanded ‘ the early and lerious consideration of P&rltamenty they 
left office, after six years’ term of power, with the Wbolesystem of 
local taxation practically untouched, with personal property last 
abouta# free from contributing to local as before; and theactmd 

change wrought by them damoroua compkinega 
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burdwas limited to tWo| mmj doles in tbe shape ofsub- 
veatipiks towards lunatics and police, of which infixuteaiiiial reMef the 
towns &od oities got by far the biggest share. The total lightening 
of the rating burden, which was the outcome of the Tory contxibutions 
from the Imperial Exchequer and the transference of prisons, amounted 
to the wonderful sum of 3d. per acre on the agricultural Kind of the 
country 1 ; 

About the beginning of 1876 an agricultural writer was cruel 
enough to call to remembrance the statements of Tory leaders on 
local taxation at different dates. Thus, in 1871, when a liberal 
Ministry was in power, Sir Massey Lopes said in the House of 
Commons:*— 

Every thoughtful and sensible'mau will admit that the present system of local 
taxation is Insound; that it is wholly opposed to every principle of common sense 
and political economy; that it is unjust in principle and impolitic in practice. I 
contend that income from whatever source ought to be the test and measure of 
ability, and ought to form the basis of compulsory contributions towards all national 
objects. I ask you, not only to extend the present basis and enlarge the present 
area of assessment for national purposes, but radically to reform, revise, and readjust, 
on more just and equitable principles, the whole system of our local taxation. 

In March 1874, Mr. Disraeli declared that # a system of raising 
taxation for general purposes from one particular kind of property 
involves as great a violation of justice as can well be conceived.’ And 
in April 1874, Sir Stafford Northcote, in bis first Budget speech, said: 
* It will be anticipated from the proceedings of the late House of 
Commons, and from the antecedents of those who sit on these benches, 
that the question of local taxation would naturally engage our early 
attention.’ Then the critic referred to above makes this comment 

These three statesmen have now for two years been members of a Government 
with a great majority at its back; but, as far as I am aware, there has been no 
attempt made ‘ radically to reform . . . our whole system of local taxation ’—the 
‘ system of raising taxation for general purposes,’ &c., involving ‘ the great injus¬ 
tice/ &c., remains unaltered. With the trifling exception of the inclusion of mines, 
woods, arid game, the basis of our rates is precisely the same as it was before. If 
the basis of rating was unfair and a violation of all justice at the time when these 
statesmen declared themselves, then it remains so still, and the need of reform is 
npt leas urgent How is it that with that monstrous anomaly, the exemption of 
all income except income from real property, still continuing unaltered, we never 
hear a word of remonstrance from Sir Massey Lopes P He lias been for years our 
foremost champion in contending against this injustice. What has come to him 
that has sealed his lips so completely on this subject with which his name has been 
so closely connected f Is it possible that he can have changed his opinions P Imar 
gine Oobden in the House of Commons under Protection, and silent on Free-trade! 
I know that local taxation reform is a very big job. But is it any bigger than 
when It was veKeinently urged upon Mr. Gladstone’s Government ? any bigger 
than when Sir M. Lopes and Mr. Disraeli and Sir Stafford Northcote made the 
declarations! have quoted^ la consistency altogether tedieappeftrfrom tbeoondaet 
of our public/men in defenenpo to party convenience?, 
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live yean after the Tories lad acceded to power, tie Chamber of 
Agriculture, ^hicl had remained tolerably quiescent, had again to 
re-echo the demand that income* from all descriptions of property 
should contribute equally towards the maintenanee of burdens of 
<#nnmon interest, and to regret that no bill of the first importance 
had been passed into law during the last session of the Tory Parlia¬ 
ment, while the Education Hate, and the oharge of distumpiked roads 
had obscured the direct relief which had been obtained by the sub¬ 
ventions in aid of rates. 

At the time the Elementary Education Act was brought in % IBlv 
Forster, SirT. D. Adand was desirous of introducing a clause for 
dividing the School Hate between owners and occupiers; but upon its 
being named to Sir John Pakington, who represented the Tory party 
in the House on this subject, he strongly objected to the proposal, on 
tbe ground that it would be recognising a new principle in rating, and 
also that the whole question of local taxation was being considered by 
a Select Committee. Sir T. D. Acland, therefore, abandoned Ms idea. 

One of tbe greatest pieces of injustice of which farmers have 
complained, and still complain, is tbe charging of ratable property 
with tbe whole burden of maintaining distumpiked and other main 
roads. On this point the Tories have failed to serve the farmers even 
by saving them from the increased rate-charge resulting from the aboli¬ 
tion of turnpike tolls. Farmers had always objected to the Highway 
Acts of 1862 and 1864, and they had persistently demanded that 
Turnpike Trusts should be abolished simultaneously, instead of by the 
irregular lapsing of Trusts; that debts should be liquidated, and a 
share of the maintenance of principal thoroughfares borne also out of 
the Consolidated Fund, or out of certain of the imperial taxes trans¬ 
ferred to local authorities towards road maintenance; and that 
brewers, brickmakers, and various other wearers of the roads by heavy 
traffic, should be brought under fair contribution. After many years 
of further effort, farmers obtained from the Tory Government the 
Act of 1878, which constituted * main roads/* extended the rating 
area, without, however, bringing any new properties under assessment, 
and made no contribution from the imperial taxes in aid of the rates* 

This road question had been a real grievance before the reign of 
the Tories, and remained a soreness during the period of their ad¬ 
ministration. No sooner had the Liberal Ministry come in than a 
demand was made for Government aid toward road maintenance, 
and Mr. Gladstone, feeling the justice of tbe demand, and being 
unable to legislate upon the whole question of local taxation, graciously 
consented to an annual grant of 275,000 

It has been asserted that the local taxation cry had been such * 
fruitful source of political capital to the Tories that they could not 
afford to have tbe question nettled. Indeed the topic regarded 
as a trump card. But, after doing so little thems&ves when In duce 
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sy8tem,no sooner h&d the preaantG^ 
be^lii^M^tban they proceeded to k%erit% sotl^. 

an&4epuiations, and more recentlytbe forces of lo^iaxatiom mtwmm® 
Wm-^ma- marshalled for the attack* led by Mr. Pell andsupporied 

Sir Massey Lopes, both of whom during the Tory reign hadbeen 
sodocile upon this their chief subject; for neither of these IbampioBB 
of local taxation reform ever once raised this great question in 
Parliament during Lord Beaconsfield’s administration, 

(e) The demand for County Boards may be dated from the time 
of Joseph Hume, who raised the question of an ‘ Elective Council’ as 
far back as 1836. He was followed by Mr. Milner Gibson* who 
brought in bills in 1850 and 1852. Mr. Gibson was succeeded by 
Mr. Wyld in 1868, who brought in a Bill for the Establishment of 
County Financial Boards. Mr. Goschen, in 1871, propounded a 
wider scheme of rural government reform which embraced a Bepre- 
gentative County Board. But the Tories neither supported nor 
sympathised with these efforts of Liberal members. Speaking in the 
House of Commons upon the subject, in 1875, Sir Stafford Northoote 
said:— 

We are rather taunted in some quarters with not coming forward and proposing’ 
some very large measure for the reconstruction of the local administration of the 
country. Now, with regard to that, I would say that X am not aware that any 
member of Her Majesty’s Government has at any time ever expressed any inten¬ 
tion of proposing any such measure, or has expressed himself in favour of dealing 
with the question upon those principles. 

In March 1877, Mr. C. S. Bead, after his retirement from the 
Government, moved in the House of Commons his famous Kesolution 
in favour of referring county business, other than that relating to the 
administration of justice and the maintenance of order, to a Bepresen- 
tative County Board. He proposed that the new local parliament 
should be composed of one-third magistrates appointed at quarter 
sessions, and two-thirds elected by the boards of guardians. In 
seconding the motion, Sir Harcourt Johnstone asked: ‘ What had 
hindered the formation of County Boards ? This was the fourth session 
of the Parliament. . . . There must be some undefined dread and 
jealousy of admitting a new element in the organisation of county 
management.’ Sir W. Barttelot, with characteristic candour, ©on* 
demited the motion as ‘ another kick to that humble but useful body* 
the magistrates.’ And the gallant Colonel charged upon the Govern¬ 
ment—which, to the astonishment of the House, had suddenly 
accepted Mr. Bead’s motion—‘that its ‘decision must have been arrived 
at since the morning; for be (Sir W. Barttelot) had been: brought, 
down by a notice which said, A division will certainly be taken. 
Your attendance is most earnestly and particularly requested.” ’ And 
the capitulation of the To^.Govezninent was > the theme ef 
lively articles in all the newspapers* Ihe Zfonfs describing the ^ r r 
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traiisformatioa scene *the Government were to Wbeatenbn 
theirowB ground ; * but* the pill was awaRowedwit&out heritariondfc 
lash* > The Government were imoed to pledge themselves toagre&t 
andcomprehensive scheme of county administration/ TheresUlt of 
Miv Bead’s motion was that the Government was coxti^Ued, the next 
session, tabling in a Bill upon the subject, in which it was proposed 
to give, by indirect election, a county authority composed Of half 
magistrates and half guardians* A second Bill, the County Boards 
Bill, introduced by the Government in the session of 187% red , ^d 
the proportion of magistrates to one-third. ; > f ^ 

Neither of these puny Bills for dealing with a great andcompiev 
hensive subject was passed ; nor was any vigorous attempt madeto 
get them through Parliament. Any proposal for county goveramedt 
upon the lines of direct representation may, therefore, be expected $6 
encounter the same hostility in Parliament which has been displayed 
to wards tbe proposition by Tory magnates at county gatherings, v 

(/) I now approach the question of Tenants’ Compensation for 
Improvements, a subject of commanding interest at the present time, 
and the history of which is not a little instructive. ii „ 

The Com Laws having been abolished in 1846, Mr. Philip Pusey, 
member for Berkshire, in the following year brought in a Bill * tb 
provide for the better security of Farmers in the Improvement of 
Land and for the consequent increase of Produce therefrom, as well 
as of Employment for Farm Labourers; to enlarge and extend the 
custom of Agricultural Tenant Right in accordance with the modem 
advance of Husbandry.’ This liberally-conceived measure, backed by 
Mr. Evelyn Denison (the late Speaker) and Mr. Dyke Acland (the 
present baronet), provided that tenants should be compensated for 
temporary, durable, and permanent improvements; and was corn** 
pulsory in principle—two clauses being introduced rendering f null 
and void’ agreements entered into, which in the opinion of the 
arbitrators were ‘ contrary to or illusory of the intent of tbis Act.’ 

The efforts of Mr. Pusey were persistently opposed, more especially 
so in respect of the compulsory clauses of his Bill, which were struck 
out at once by the Select Committee to which it was referred. Mr. 
Christopher, the Tory member for North Lincolnshire, was portion^ 
larly vehement in his opposition, declaring that, ‘ as he was oj§«#■ 
to all legislative interference between landlord and tenant, he Miit 
his duty to vote against the further progress of the measure.’ /'A&fcer 
persevering for two or three years Mr. Pusey dropped his Bill, finding 
the attempt to bring over his opponents to his own enlightened views 
a hopeless task. 

This question of paramount moment to tenant-farmers was, 
after the efforts of Mr, Pusey, allowed to lie dormant for five^an^ 
twenty years, during the whole of which period tbe Tmy 
a preponderance in county representation. When resuscitated 4ar 
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was act through the action of the fenw’.Toryfecdi, 
but bjr a Liberal borough member—the writer of the pctaeat article, 
vrtijp, #t that time, sat for the borough of Bfedferd. I bed lotg lmu 
convinced of the need of giving the _ ■ 

stability of tenure and security tor outlay upon improvident*. 
lj«4y in 1872, the country was Partied by an announcement in 
the daily papers that the tenancy of the foremost and . most popular 
farmer in Scotland-—the late George Hope of Fenton Bams, a man 
of worldwide reputation, and a valued friend of my own—had been 
suddenly terminated, and in a manner at once arbitrary and involv¬ 
ing great injustice. 1 Another case of a similar, though not of quite so 
harsh a character, happened at the very same time in England, and 
to a near relative of my own. I, therefore, at once carried out a 
long-conceived purpose, by giving notice in the House of Commons 
of the following Resolution:— 4 That the necessity for the increased 
production of animal food to meet the requirements of our growing 
population renders it desirable that Government should direct its 
early attention to the consideration of a measure for giving to the 
tenant-farmers of England and Scotland greater security for their 
capital/ And in the following year, 1873,1 brought in the ‘Land¬ 
lord and Tenant Bill,’ which, although it did not pass beyond the 
stage of ‘First Reading,’ created much interest and formed the 
groundwork of the famous ‘Agricultural Holdings Act.’ On the 
5th of April in that year a meeting of the Conservative party was, 
on the summons of Mr. Disraeli, held at the Carlton Club, ‘ to 
consider the course to be adopted with respect to the Landlord and 
Tenant Bill introduced by Mr. James Howard and Mr. Clare Read/ 
At this meeting an agreement was come to to support the Second 
Beading, upon condition that its authors consented to the Bill being 
referred to a Select Committee, and the twelfth clause struck out—a 
clause which forbade a. landlord or tenant contracting himself out of 
the Act. Mr. Chaplin, who in this Parliament has brought in a Bill 
controlling freedom of contract, was reported to have expressed him¬ 
self as very hostile to the compulsory clause. 

The next year saw the Tories in power, and in the Queen’s Speech 
of 1875 was announced a measure for improving the law as to agri¬ 
cultural tenancies. A Deputation from the Farmers’ Club immediately 
waited upon Mr. Disraeli. Having been selected to state the views of 
the Club to the Prime Minister, I remarked: ‘ We are almost unani¬ 
mously of opinion that, if legislation takes place at all, it should be of 
aocjmpulsory character. To the practical minds of the members of the 
Club, it does not seem to be of the slightest use to trouble Parliament 

1 The landlord of Mr. Hope was the late Mr. Christopher, who subsequently 
took the names of H&mflton-Nesbit and Nesbit-Hamilton, and who, if Mr. Hope 
bad been a tenant upon his Lincolnshire estate, wwild hive had to pay hixti fbrMs 
improvement under thetenant-xight eastern ofth&t county; 
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to ftosatotomi' to my to landowners, 4 * You may give two yeow’ 
aotke to qmt,’ , o* 44 You may give security for unexJaurted hnprove- 
mmU, n> Mr. C. 8. Read bad previously stated that 4 ho would not 
talw the trouble to walk across the floor of the House of Commons to 
pass a Bill without a compulsory clause/ ■ 

The Government were therefore duly forewarned, both by friends and 
opponents, of the futility of passing such a measure as the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, and experience has shown how sound were the opinions 
of those who had expressed disapproval of permissive legislation. 
The fact is, the subject of the tenant’s right to compensation hadt&ken 
so strong a bold of the public mind that it was a question which the 
Tory Government could not shirk. 

When, giving evidence before the Royal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture in 1881, I was pressed by the Duke of Richmond to admit 
that the Agricultural Holdings Act was a proof of the anxiety of 
the Government to do something for farmers, I replied: 4 If your 
Grace wishes me to say exactly what I think about the passing 
of that Act, I will do so. I think that the Government found 
themselves face to face with a very serious agitation, that they 
thought it was a matter which must be settled, and they settled 
it ostensibly to gratify the farmer; but they did it in a way 
which they took care should not offend the landowner. Of course it 
did (as your Grace contends) alter the presumption of law in the 
tenant’s favour; but what was the use of altering the presumption of 
law when the law itself was set at nought by the owners ? We looked 
upon the Act as a sham.’ 

In introducing the Bill the Duke of Richmond laid stress upon 
its importance as affecting the food supply ‘ for the millions of the 
population of this country,’ and Lord Beaconsfield characterised the 
measure as one ‘ protecting the tenant’s investments in the soil by 
placing him in a juster position, and inducing him to apply capital 
to the soil—an application which it iB in the interest of all classes to 
encourage.’ And yet, notwithstanding the national benefits thus 
glowingly described, the Government inserted a provision permitting 
landlords to effectually dam their flow by simply serving a notice 
upon their tenants. The Earl of Morley said, a proposal thai 
either of the contracting parties might by giving notice to the other 
exclude himself from the operation of an Act would be * absolutely 
unique in our statute-book/ And Earl Granville compared the RIB 
to a little boy’s balloon, * very fine to look at, but when yen come to 
examine it closely, you find there is absolutely nothing in it/ Hie 
Lordship said, further, he bad communicated with manylandlords, 
both strong Liberals and strong Conservatives, and could not heafof 
any who intended to place themselves under Hie new Act ; andjf 
eminent proprietors thus declined to adopt it, what chance wouldit 
hate of binding the poor mid greedy landlords?* The Bukedf 
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'Bkkammi 4 nevertheless, put Mfl foot down firmlyim^ m&$h0 
hyi %ttffifefio4. Time and experience, howem,abua*f8tsfc^ justified 
tte vi^ taken by those who maintained that passing such* measure*** 
m0m*m I, as they asserted, to evade the tenant's elahSks^wauM msmkf 
be bamboozling the fanners of the kingdom this very soon 
became the general opinion of the class* Before enteing^pc# the 
last branch of my subject, which is entirely political, I would foe a 
moment turn attention to the question of a Minister of Agriculture. 
For many years farmers urged that the functions of the Executive 
Government, specially relating to agriculture, should he concentrated 
in«a distinct Department presided over by a responsible Minister of 
the Crown; but, as on most other matters affecting the farmer’s 
interest, the Tory Party when in power took no steps to carry out 
thin much-needed reform, and the agriculturists of the kingdom are 
indebted to the present Government for the first attempt to establish 
such a Department. 

(g) Having dealt with the politico-economical questions affecting 
the interests of tenant-farmers, I will turn for a moment to one 
affecting their political power. I, would inquire what has been the 
attitude of the Tory party on the question which dealt the first blow 
at the political serfdom wherein the class had been so long held ? 
The ballot laid the foundation for their emancipation from political 
bondage* For a generation before secret voting in Parliamentary 
elections was carried, the hostility of Tory landowners to such a means 
of political independence was of the most uncompromising and 
determined character; and when they found the reform inevitable, 
their long struggles in Parliament to destroy the efficiency of the 
provisions mad© for secresy, and thus to render the system abortive, 
will not soon be forgotten, especially by those who were in Parliament. 
When the * Elections (Parliamentary and Municipal) Bill ? was 
brought in by Mr. Forster in 1871, Mr. Bentinck declared that ‘ the 
only effect of it would be to prevent discovery of bribery; ’ and 
specious amendments were moved which would have vitiated the 
secresy of the vote by ingenious devices ostensibly proposed to 
facilitate inquiry in case of a scrutiny. After protracted debates, 
331 Tories voted for the defeat of the measure, among whom were 
Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gathome Hardy, Mr. Ward Hunt, Sir John PaMng- 
ton, Viscount Sandon, Lord Elcho, Mr. Sdlater-Booth, Sir Walter 
Barttelot, Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Chaplin, Sir Massey Lopes, 
Loxd dohn Manners,Mr. Newdegaie, Mr. Pell, Sir H. Selwin-Ibbet- 
son, and Mr. Bowland Winn.,, ■ o , j^ky. 

Even now, long after the institution of the Ballot, strenuous 
efforts are made, as was the case at the recent electoral contest in 
Mid-Cheshire, to impair its integrity* and, for the purpose of 

eenfideacein its invMabilifcy* 
From intercoursewith* fanners and dttowas^loMr that these.effw^ 
have not been unavailing. The less educated farmers entertain a 
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belief in the power of magnates to procure information as to their votes; 
and at the Mid-Cheshire election this suspicion was strengthened by • 
the artful expedient of an hourly issue by the Tories of bills profess? 
ing to give the state of the poll. 

That very few farmers in the kingdom were in possession of 
political independence before the passing of the Ballot. Act is so 
patent a fact that it is scarcely worth insisting upon* I will# how¬ 
ever, accentuate the view expressed by reference to the condition of 
things in the county I have the honour to represent—Bedfordshire* 
At the last contested election under opeu votmg, aJihc^ 
pressure was brought to bear, only one tenant-farmer upon the greet 
estate of the Duke of Bedford voted contrary to his landlord’s views; 
and even this tenant, a man worth some 30,000?., told me he felt 
constrained to give one vote to his landlord’s candidate-—the Liberal* 
On the next largest estate, which has since descended tn. 
bread, M.P., not a single tenant-farmer voted upon the opposite aide 
to his landlord. And if such was the case upon the estates ©fLiberals, 
it can easily be imagined what were the influences which prevailed 
upon those belonging to Tories* Given the politics of the landiord, tho 
tenants might, without asking them a question, have been polled most 
accurately. This is changed now. The farmers have to thank the 
Liberal party, not only for their original enfranchisement, but few 
emancipating them from a real political serfdom, which would have 
been felt the more galling had it not been so long habitual# and as It 
were a time-honoured condition of rural life. The tree of liberty 
planted by the Ballot will bear fruit as time rolls on and confidence 
grows in the inviolability of the system of voting. 

Having dealt with each of the subjects enumerated at the com?; 
mencement, I would in conclusion say that, if I have nothing 
tenuated, I have endeavoured to avoid setting down ‘ aught in malice*’ 
For many years I have observed the willingness of the Tory pariyto 
co-operate with the farmers upon questions in which the interests of 
landlord and tenant are clearly in harmony,-and the fact has not 
escaped my notice that they have been unwilling to take up the, 
views of the farmers upon questions in which these interests* 
appeared to conflict or were not altogether identical; nor have "C* 
overlooked their hostility to all proposals which are 'xagnidefLM 
antagonistic to the interests of landowners. 

If a recapitulation of facts proves that the Tory party has neglected 
or opposed the interests of the great tenant-farmer class on the very, 
questions upon which they found their claim to. 
giance, no blame can attach to me for placing the record before the 
public. It will doubtless create surprise in the minds of not a* fete 
that the title of the Tories to beoonsideyed 
faemer bas nothing to- support it but the rotten founda^en w(ldeh^^ 
hpwe endeaveiMwd v-r*' 

James Howard, 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
BILL. 


Unbib a title of unhappy omen the long expected Bill to secure 
compensation to tenant-farmers for their improvements has been 
placed before Parliament and the country. As an agitation of a 
somewhat fitful character in favour of tenant-right has been carried 
on for nearly forty years, legislation upon the question cannot be said 
to be premature. On the contrary, it is not only very late, but it is 
inevitable, as the number of Bills upon the subject brought before 
Parliament by members on both sideB of the House of Commons 
shows. Indeed, there could not have been a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for settling a long-standing dispute than that now afforded to 
the Government. Landlords, as well as farmers, have long been 
suffering from severe depression, which has, moreover, affected the 
interests of all classes of the people to an unprecedented extent. 
Thus landlords, tenants, and the public alike are anxious to promote 
any reform which will attract capital to agriculture, by rendering it 
safe from any risks beyond those belonging to every business under¬ 
taking. Nor is this all; for, during the past two or three years, 
landlords and tenants have been drawing more and more closely in 
the direction of a compromise between extreme demands on the 
one side, and inveterate opposition on the other. Conservative 
landlords in Parliament, who at one time denounced all interfer¬ 
ence with so-called freedom of contract—more properly termed licence 
of contract—have introduced hills in which this old bugbear has 
been contemptuously thrust aside, and advanced agricultural re¬ 
formers have shown a disposition to sacrifice their favourite principle 
of marketable security, miscalled free sale, with the object of obtaining 
complete and indefeasible security for tenants* improvements by 
means of valuation. Under such circumstances it must be admitted 
that the strong Liberal Government had an unexampled opportunity 
of effecting a durable, if not a permanent, settlement of a tediously 
protracted dispute Mr. Chaplin had come close to an agreement 
with the advanced farmers* party, and Mr. Stavdey Hill had come 
closer still. It was only necessary for the Government to go one step 
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further in order to inducethedisputants tostrike hands and settle 
the matter. 

_ Mr. Staveley Hill’s Bill would give an indefeasible, though not 
necessarily an adequate, right to compensation to tenants for their 
improvements, provided that in the case of permanent improvements 
the landlord’s consent had been obtained. All that the (Government 
needed to do in order to effect a fair and reasonable compromise was 
to secure an adequate and indefeasible compensation for all improve¬ 
ments, without requiring the landlord’s consent at all. As to the 
method of compensation and the standard of value recommended by 
Mr. Hill, his plan may easily be improved upon. He proposes to 
give to a landlord and a tenant the option of arranging for com* 
pensation for the tenant’s improvements under private agreement, 
the Lincolnshire Custom, or the Agricultural Holdings Act. Now, 
the compensation afforded under the Custom and the Act is not only 
in some respects inadequate, because the standard of value in both 
cases is inequitable, but its method is based on a wrong principle, 
or rather on no principle at all—on a rough-and-ready makeshift for 
a principle. Under both outlay is made the standard of value, and 
the method of compensation is that of awarding a proportionate part 
of the outlay for each year remaining out of a period arbitrarily 
imposed, and differing with respect to different improvements or 
classes of improvements; with the exception of a small class of 
temporary improvements in the Act, compensation for which is 
restricted to what has been done during the last two years of the 
tenancy, limited by the value to an in-coming tenant, and diminished 
further by other drawbacks. And, in the case of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, the award in respect of permanent improvements is 
further limited on settled estates by the stipulation that it shall not 
exceed the capital sum which represents the increased letting value of 
the holding due to the improvements. Such a system of compensation 
is thoroughly unsatisfactory, and, therefore, under Mr. Hill’s Bill the 
only desirable means of compensation is by private agreement ; but 
the great merit of his Bill is that it would ensure to the tenant com¬ 
pensation at least as good as that to be obtained under either the 
Agricultural Holdings Act or the Lincolnshire Custom, by empowering 
him, when be quits his holding, to claim compensation under either 
instead of under his agreement. Thus Mr. Hill’s Bill would provide 
a very strong incentive to induce landlords to offer to their tenants 
terms at least a little better than those to he obtained under either 
the Act or the Custom. In this way a tenant might acquire aclaim 
to adequate compensation for all the improvements he might make* 
without the necessity of obtaining the landlord’s consent tothe 
execution of any, or he might not. The one step farther, then* 
which it was necessary for the Government in take in order to effaefc 
a fair and reasonable compromise of the tenaninught dispute -wet 
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taPMdor certain that which Mr. Mill’ Wt * see 

whether they have availed themselves of their excellent opportunity 
staking thi« one step farther* and of thus sefctMaga long-etatiding 
difficulty. 11 :v -- ^ 

« Before putting the new Agricultural Holdings Bill tothe te& 
proposed, I must pause to confess that my one step farther is hath a 
long step and a hold step, b order to make compensation far all 
Muds of tenants improvements adequate, the step would not require 
to go beyond the ring fence of Mr. Hill’s field of action ; but to render 
the right to compensation indefeasible it is necessary for the step to 
extend over the border. Mr. Hill’s field of action only relates to 
quitting tenants, and it would be a simple matter to make compen¬ 
sation to them adequate; but as all tenants are not quitting tenants, 
something more is required in Order to make the right to compensa¬ 
tion indefeasible. Probably for one tenant who has his improvements 
taken from him without compensation when he quite, at least ten 
tenants have theirs taken while they remain in their holdings, by means 
Of rent on those improvements. It is argued by many persons who are 
in favour of tenant-right that, if a tenant had a claim to full compensa- 
tion for his improvementsjon quitting his holding, he would not submit 
to be rented on them; but I fear that he would be very likely to submit. 
No doubt he would be in a much stronger position fox resisting than 
he now occupies; but if he had an attachment to his home, or 
a high opinion of his farm, he would be too likely to submit to what 
he would know was an injustice, rather than risk having to leave by 
threatening to give notice to quit in order to claim compensation. 
It is further urged by those whose arguments I am now considering 
that, even admitting what has just been said, it would be of no use 
to give to a sitting tenant a right of appeal against being rented on 
Ms own improvements, because if he did appeal his landlord would 
give him notice to quit. The answer to this is that an improving 
tenant is usuallya good and a safe tenant,, whom the landlord does 
not wish to lose, and that, although the latter would be likely to 4 try 
it OH ’ with a view to increasing the rent in the absence of a right of 
appeal; believing that the tenant would give in rather than leave, the 
possession of a right of appeal by the tenant would generally prevent 
the attempt at an unfair exaction; also that when the attempt had 
been made, and the right of appeal had been exercised, it by no means 
fettowfe that the landlord would give the tenant notice to quit. On 
the contrary, I believe that a right of appeal against what the tenant 
he&d to be rent on his improvements would be far more likely to 
psbmote a friendly settlement than to cause a breach. ¥ery often 
m mdlord honestly believe that an advance of rent is hot an ad¬ 
vance onthe ten^t’s imprcvements, whereas the tenant believes that 
it-to- Neither is likely tO OOavfaoo the other, and a quarrel is only 
toe probable. Buiely* then, to refer the depute v t> 
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traters is ibe beskway out m f the d Mioulty, and the waynwst likely 
to conserve the friendly 

If, then, as I hold, the one step farther that it was necessary for 
the (Government to take in order to settle the tenant-right question 
in a .satisfactory manner involves such protection- to sitting tenants 
asis abdta described, it is clear that, in framing their Bill, the 
(Government have not taken that step. It is said that theywonld 
not have had any chance of passing a Bill in which thk |n^ection 
Was included; but this idea, I believe, has arisen chiefly from the 
supposition that an appeal to a court would be necessary* Jfow, ft 
court is no more necessary to settle a dispute between a sitting tenant 
and his landlord than it is to settle a dispute between a quitting 
tenant and* his landlord. An appeal to the arbitrators, with resort to 
an umpire if requisite, would be sufficient in one case as in the 
other; and I believe that the Government could have carried a Bill 
containing provisions for appeal to arbitration in both cases. 

Let us now assume, for the sake of argument, either that I am 
wrong in holding that the protection of sitting tenants is necessary- 
in order to provide all tenants with an indefeasible right to their 
improvements, or that, at any rate, we must be satisfied with giving 
such a right to quitting tenants only; and then let us consider 
whether the Government have taken this shorter step beyond Mr* 
Hill’s standpoint. 

To take the Bill at its best, I will first refer only to its provisions 
in relation to future tenancies. It is proposed that the Bill shall 
come into operation on the 1st of January, 1884, and that any 
tenancy-at-will shall be held to be a future' tenancy immediately* while 
a yearly tenancy will become a future tenancy as soon after the coming 
of the Bill into operation as either landlord or tenant could terminate 
the tenancy by. giving notice to the other. The first clause- shows 
that the Government have improved upon Mr. Staveley Hill’s method 
of compensation so far as the standard of value is concerned, as they 
propose that the amount of the award to an out-going tenant for his 
improvements shall be such sum as fairly represents the value of the 
improvements to an in-coming tenant, and this standard of value is to 
be Applied to all classes of improvements. It is to be presumed that 
by value to an in-coming tenant is meant the value to him supposing 
that he will continue in the holding long enough to exhaust the im¬ 
provements, as it is obvious that if he were only to oontinue to hcdd 
the farm for a year the value to him would be very small. This 
point qught to be put beyond the chance of dispute* • Presuming my 
iitepretatfonto be correct, the principle of <eoinpensate ds’Mftat- 
faetoiy one, and if the Bill applied it absolutely to all out-going 
att improvements,! should gladlyadinitthat theJ^Wr 
^o^ had.foto the short step in advance of AIr* HiB’s prqpo^ds to 
which allusion has been made* Unfortunately^ 
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appiythe principle. It is supposed to be a compulsory measure by 
virtue of its 24th clause, which urns thus 

Any contract, agreement, or covenant made by a tenant, by virtue of whiehhe 
is deprived of bis right to claim compensation under this Act in respect of any im¬ 
provement mentioned in the schedule hereto (except an agreement providing such 
compensation as is by this Act permitted to be substituted for compensation under 
this Act), shall, so far as it deprives him of such right, be void both at law and in 
equity. , v . , - r .,-,> - 

The words in parentheses point to exceptions so extensive as to 
render the Bill, in effect, a purely permissive measure. This is clearly 
the case in respect of permanent improvements and draining, and it 
appears to me to be also the case in respect of the third class of im¬ 
provements. In regard to improvements of the first class, such as 
building, laying down permanent pasture, making gardens, improving 
water-supply, planting hops or fruit trees, and reclaiming waste land, 
the Bill is doubly permissive: for, in the first instance, the landlord’s 
consent is necessary in order to the provisions of the Bill as to compen¬ 
sation being made applicable to such improvements if executed by the 
tenant; and, secondly, the landlord is free to make terms, outside the 
Bill, with his tenant * as to compensation or otherwise.’ In the case 
of draining the consent of the landlord is not required; but the tenant 
must give notice to the landlord of his intention to drain, and then 
the landlord may either do the work himself, or make terms with the 
tenant ‘as to compensation or otherwise ’ if the tenant does it. It 
is a melancholy satisfaction to see the words ‘ or otherwise ’ in the 
clauses referred to, because they clearly show, what otherwise might 
have been disputed, that the intention of the Bill is to preserve licence 
of contract with respect to permanent improvements and draining. 
It is true that if the landlord does not do the draining, or make terms 
with his tenant as to doing it, the latter may carry out the work 
himself and ^claim compensation under the Bill for it when he 
quits. This will give the tenant an advantage in making terms 
which he does not now enjoy; but it will not prevent the wholesale 
evasion of the compensatory provisions of the Bill. Coming to im¬ 
provements of the third class, which comprise those as lasting as 
chalking, boning, and marling, and those as quickly exhaustible as 
manuring and feeding with purchased food on the land, we find an 
attempt to prevent the complete evasion of compensation. The 
second part of the 5ijb clause is as follows:— 

Wherein the case of a tenancy under a contract of tenancy beginning alter the 
thie Ant, any particular agreement in writing secures to the 
tenant Sof any improvement mentioned in the third part, of the schedule hereto, and 
executed after the commencement of this Act, fair and reasonable compensation, 
then in such case the compensation in respect^ such improvement shall be payable 
in pmtsuiEttcebf theq^arlicuUr agreement, and shall be deemed to be substitutedfor 
compensation under this Act 
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H«:e again complete freedom to contract out of the Ml is given, 
and it is simply stipulated that there shall be* fair and reasonable 
compensation * in substitution for compensation under the Bill. But 
there it no definition of ‘fair and reasonable compensation ’ in the 
Bill* nor any attempt to apply a test of fairness ami reasonableness; 
and* so farlus I can see, there is nothing to prevent a landlord from 
insisting, as a condition of letting a farm to a tenant, that the latter 
shall sign an agreement stating that he accepts a ten-pound note on 
a lease of fourteen years as‘ fair and reasonable compensation- for 
any improvements he may make. It may be that the tenant iaauch 
a case, when he quits, would be able to get his agreement declared 
null and void; but the Bill does not provide for an appeal, and it is 
doubtful whether a court of law would uphold a tenant in repudiating 
his own agreement. There is Certainly not a provision, as there is in 
Mr. Hill’s Bill, for ensuring that the compensation in agreements 
outside the proposed Act shall be at least as liberal as that to be 
obtained inside it. 

It is not my purpose to recommend the mefhod by which Mr. 
Hill secures the object he has in view, as it is in principle not only 
more revolutionary than anything proposed by the most advanced 
of tenant-right Kadicals, but is otherwise objectionable also. To 
encourage a man to enter into an agreement, with the deliberate in¬ 
tention of breaking it if he sees something which suits him better, is 
not conducive to commercial morality. It would be far better to 
have the agreements brought before some authority for ratification 
or rejection before they are signed, and it would be better still to 
allow no agreements setting aside the provisions of the proposed Act 
to be made air all. Why should a man be authorised to contract out 
of an obligation to pay for value received ? It may be said that he 
ought to be allowed to pay for value received in any way that he and 
his tenant may agree upon; but, unfortunately, in the case of land¬ 
lord and tenant, agreement too generally means submission to 
dictation, and for that reason, the moment the door is opened for 
private agreements in substitution for any measure of the kind under 
consideration, the more or less extensive defeat of the objects of that 
measure becomes certain. At the best, to allow agreements in sub¬ 
stitution for the provisions of the Bill must be a fruitful cause of 
dispute. Landlords would almost all endeavour to induce their 
tenants to accept such agreements, and, if the latter refused, they ' 
would probably either not get the farm! if they were applicants, or 
would receive notice to quit if they were already in occupation. All 
this is to be avoided if possible, and, as the standard of compensa¬ 
tion in the Bill is so perfectlyunobjectionable, there is really no need 
to allow of any contracting out of the provisions of the Bill. Any 
increase in the value of a form to an in-coming tenant implies more 
rent to tiw huidloid, so that he cannot be a loser if the vaktttiun ls 
Vol. XIII.—No. 76. 3 Z 
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capiMaUmwhen .Ms tenant claimed it; but thisobjection allies 
equally to Mr compensation under private agreement. Bern Ias» the , 
JIBL provides fox the charging of the money on the estate, and|s>r 
loans from companies. 

Several of the less important details of the Bill are opefc tocriti- 
dmx; and there exe some important omissions, such as the absence 
of provisions giving freedom of cropping and sale of produce to 
tenants on the one hand, and empowering landlords to take summary 
measures for stopping waste or deterioration on the other, while a 
schedule which does not mention the cleaning and improved cultiva¬ 
tion of a foul and neglected farm is obviously defective ; but, 
unless the faults in the Bill above pointed out can be remedied 
by means of amendments, it is not worth while to occupy space with 
minute examination. It is certain that if the Bill should be passed 
in its present form, it will not be accepted by tenant-farmers as a 
settlement of their claims, nor Btop agitation for a single year. The 
smallest advance that would be regarded as a tolerable compromise 
would be that by means of which complete freedom to carry out all 
Muds of improvements would be afforded to tenants, with an inde¬ 
feasible right to compensation to the out-going tenant. 

There is nothing unreasonable in asking for freedom to develop 
the resources of the soil, since any restraint upon it is obviously in¬ 
jurious to the public interest. It is an abuse of the right of property 
in land to allow an owner to refuse to develop its resources or to let 
any one else do so. Tenants are certainly not anxious to carry out 
permanent improvements if their landlords are willing to do the 
work ; and if freedom to improve, with a claim to compensation, were 
given to every tenant by law, there would be no danger of preventing 
landlords from carrying out the more important improvements in their 
own way. But if owners will not do what is necessary, Parliament, 
on behalf of the public, should give tenants power to make improve¬ 
ments, and afford them security for the same until they have received 
compensation. If landlords were asked to recoup to tenants their out¬ 
lay, there would be some reason in requiring the landlords’ consent* as 
them is often a loss instead of a profit, and it would be grossly uniair 
to compel one man to pay for the mis^kes of another. But the 
Government bare wisely taken payment for results as their principle 
of compensation for improvements, so that landlords may actually get 
their estates improved without any: risk, if tenants are allowed to 
carry out all kinds of improvements, and protected against spoliation 
Insodoing. j ■ 

, With respect to the Law of Distress, it would be w^tol^ghten 
the ship by leaving all the clauses relating to it ont. ofi&s Sill. 
Merely to limit the landlord’s right of distraint <»%> y^arpnt 
would be purely injurious to tenani>farmers,and nooim ha^ 
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to show kowit could possibly benefit thorn The iftkat 

hind of compromise which consistsin merely giving something short 
of a demand was never more strikingly illastmted/than it is in this 
proposed settlement. The preference claim of the landlord is declared 
to be unjust to the tenant’s other creditors, and the i^mpromise pro- 
posed isxo retain the injustice to a partial extent. I doubt whether 
the change would prove beneficial to the general creditojes of the 
farmer. Distraints would probably be ten times as common as they 
are now, and in every case of distraint creditors would be victimised. 
As for the tenant, he asked for the abolition of the Law of Distress, 
because its effect is to enhance rents artificially by rendering it safe 
for landlords to take ‘ men of straw,’ who are reckless as tothe rents 
they pay, as they have little or nothing to lose. Now, it will be as 
safe for landlords to accept adventurers as tenants with a right to 
distrain for one year’s rent as it is with a right to distrain for six 
years’ rent; for it will only be necessary to distrain at the end of the 
first year in which the rent is unpaid, to give notice to quit, and to 
distrain again for the second year’s rent. It will even be safer* as 
there will not be the temptation which now exists to give long credit, 
and thus to lead to an accumulation of unpaid rent for which a dis¬ 
traint at the last might not be sufficient. On the other hand, 
many tenants, especially at a time of financial distress like the 
present, dread the abolition of the Law of Distress, because they 
would lose the long credit which their landlords now give them. I do 
not hold that this plea should have any weight against the abolition 
of the law, as it is not right that tenants should have indulgence at 
the expense of their creditors; but I do hold that, if it is to be taken 
into consideration at all, the mischief of merely limiting the law is 
obvious. So far as the law is good for the tenant, the longer the term 
to which it is to apply the better for him. On the whole, I am con¬ 
vinced that the law is very injurious to the interests of the farmer; 
but merely to limit its application would be to take away nearly all 
its compensating advantages, such as they are, to retain its disadvan¬ 
tages to the full in respect of the incidence of the law upon rent, and 
to render the hardship of a barbarous legal process as common here¬ 
after as it has been, until recently, uncommon. There is no dispute 
as to the desirability of exempting hired machinery and agisting live 
stock from being appropriated by landlords in satisfaction of ohrims 
for rent; but the proper remedy for that kind of legal highway 
robbery, as for the other barbarities of distraint, is the total abolition 
of the Law of Distress. 

It is not yet too late for the Government to m&ke or accept 
amendments which will render their Bill at least tolerably acceptable 
to farmers and the public. That they have been unnecessarily timid 
in their proposals is the general opinion of the press, and i&efact 
that such commendation of the measure as has appeared has been 
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chieflythat of Conservative journals is one of great significance. In 
its pi&lont form the Bill is nearly as open to wholesale evasion as the 
Agricultural Holdings Act was and is, the chief difference being that 
there is no opportunity to landlords to set the present Bill aside by 
simply giving notice of their intention not to come under it within 
two months of its coming into operation, as there was in th% case of 
the Act of 1875. I have no doubt that the Government earnestly 
desire to do justice to tenant-farmers and to conserve the public 
interest by legislating upon this question; but they will do neither 
to any considerable extent by passing a permissive measure. 

There is another consideration to which honour and prudence 
alike demand the earnest attention of the Government. It was not 
for such a Bill as that before me that the farmers so extensively sup¬ 
ported Liberal candidates at the last general election; nor is the 
measure the fulfilment of the pledges then made. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act was then held up to contempt, and farmers were told 
that if they would help to place a Liberal Government in power, a 
very different kind of tenant-right Bill, and certainly a compulsory 
one, might be confidently expected. If this pledge, given by hundreds 
of Liberal candidates and other party leaders, is not to be redeemed, 
the Liberal party will justly be charged with a gross betrayal of trust, 
which the farmers of England and Scotland will not readily forget. 


William E, Bear. 
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WALLENSTEIN. 

Yon der Parteien Gunst und Hass verwirrt, 

Schwankt sein Charakterbild in der Gescbichte. 

SCHILXXR. 

Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius yon Waldstein was bom on the 14th of 
September 1583, of an old Czech family living in Bohemia. He was a 
seven-months child. The family, though of ancient descent, was poor, 
and belonged to the lower grade of nobility. The original house had 
split into two branches, those of Wartenberg and of Waldstein, or 
Wallenstein, the latter being the less considerable, and possessing 
only the estate of Herrmanic in the district of Konigin-Gr&z. The 
father of Wallenstein was Wilhelm von Waldstein; his mother was 
Katharina von Slawata. Both parents were Protestants. The mother 
died on the 2nd of July, 1593 ; the father, on the 24th of February, 
1595. The orphan boy was placed at first under the care of his maternal 
uncle, Albrecht Slawata; tut another uncle, Johann Kavka von 
Ricam, obtained the charge of the lad, and this latter uncle, being 
an ardent friend of the Jesuits, placed his nephew at the Jesuit 
school at Olmiitz. The youth was called der Tolle , and evinced early 
a love for arms, for fighting, and for turbulent independence. After 
a time spent in travel (it is believed that he visited England) we 
find him at the University of Padua, then under Venetian influence 
and not therefore very jesuitico-papal in tendency or in tone. Here 
he studied the Cabbala, and became an adept in astrology; and he 
is to be regarded as being, nominally at least, a Catholic. 

Wallenstein became naturally a soldier; and his first military service 
was performed under General Georg Basta, a commander of the school 
of Alessandro Faraese, who was fighting against the Turks and against 
Protestant Hungary. Wallenstein was made a captain of infantry 
after the siege of Gram. Peace came, and Wallenstein returned to 
Bohemia in 1606. * 

During the troubles in Bohemia arising from the wars between 
the Emperor Rudolph II. and his brother Matthias, king of Bohemia, 
Wallenstein served under Matthias. When Matthias became Emperor, 
he nominated as king of Bohemia his cousin, the Erzherzog Ferdinand 
von Steiermark und Karnthen. As the future Emperor, Ferdinand IL, 
was a bigoted Catholic, the Bohemians, who were zealously Protestant, 
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sAw wilfe apprehension the appointment of a monarch who weald, as 
thc^^iMeafr, take away their rights and privileges, and attempt* 
as Ferdinand soon did, to extirpate their religion. Ferdinand 
became Emperor, and Friedrich V. of the Pfalz obtained the 
crown of Bohemia. Civil war raged in that unhappy land ; and 
Wallenstein served there with distinction under the new Emperor. 
Wallenstein himself raised troops, and began to show the qualities of 
a creator of armies and of a great leader. He also gave evidence of 
a restless ambition, a love of splendour, and an iron will. 

About this time, he married (the exact date not recorded) his 
first wife, Lucrezia Nekyssowa von Landeck, an elderly lady pos¬ 
sessed of very large estates. She died in 1614. The marriage was 
one of interest and of ambition, and it founded the fortunes of the 
Imperialist soldier. 

Among the many superstitious beliefs which centred, later, round 
the life of Wallenstein, was one to the effect that his temporary 
paroxysms of mad passion were due to a love-philtre administered to 
him by his first and elderly wife. His second wife was Isabella 
Katharina, daughter of the Imperial Chamberlain, Count von Harracb. 
This match, though not devoid of ambitious motives, was yet a suit¬ 
able and a happy manage. The lady was young and fair. Priorato 
calls her c una Dama veramente di remarcabile modestia e di una 
grandissima purity/ Colonel von Waldstein was, upon his marriage, 
made a count, and was loaded with honours at the Court of Ferdinand. 
A tenacious, astute, and ever-rising man is this Wallenstein, who 
attaches himself to the fortunes of Caesar, and to the cause of 
despotism and the Jesuits. After the Bohemian war, no fewer than 
642 estates of Protestant nobles had, up to 1622, been confiscated by 
the Emperor, and out of these the brilliant services of Wallenstein 
were to be rewarded. He was allowed to buy property for 150,000 
gulden ; and further for 7,290,228 gulden. This latter lot included 
sixty estates; and the price which he paid did not amount to one- 
fifth of the value. In 1623 he was made Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and in 1624 he became Duke of Friedland. As politic as 
be was able, Wallenstein stood, at this passage of his life, on the 
threshold of his future fortune and greatness. 

Wallenstein next pi oposed to raise an* army of at least 40,000 
men for the service of the Emperor; and he suggested, further, that 
this army should be raised without cost to the Emperor; a proposal 
which Was regarded with great favour? by Ferdinand. It was always 
Wallenstein’s principle that war should support itself* Sis troops 
were quartered in the lands of enemies; to each colonel his own 
regiment was a money enterprise, and confiscations supplied chiefs 
and soldiers with rewards and pay. On these terms, Wallenstein 
created an Imperial army which soon grew to exceed the proportions 
originally contemplated. * , 
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Tilly wM>$kma^4n the fields in command of the army efthaldga* 
Thiff foree,though serving the ,Empire, was still mom emphatically 
-intended to support the Gli^iirohof Kome. Tilly was, himself, a most 
hearty heretic-hater, and hiB ..troops wore all Catholics. Wallenstein, 
out the other hand, who was the soldier of the Empire than of 

the prieAs, accepted indifferently Catholic, or Protestant, and treated 
both with equal favour. In war itself the end is not war. Wax is 
the highest price that -can be paid for peace; and WaUeaatein 
already looked forward to obtaining peace, under the supremacyof 
the Empire, as a result of brilliant military successes. He waselear- 
eighted enough to see that peace oould never exist in Germany under 
the condition of the suppression of Protestantism. A Catholic from 
policy rather than from conviction, he recognised the fact- that 
Protestantism could not be extirpated. V - 

It was towards the end of the year 1626 that Wallenstein first 
appears as an independent and supreme commander. Flushed with 
many victories, high in Imperial favour, exalted in rank, the richest 
proprietor of his land and time, high-soaring and far-reaching in 
ambition, commanding in capacity, he entered upon his .further 
campaigns. Tilly was jealous of the rising star, but Wallenstein 
soon taught the old soldier—and Tilly was merely a soldier—that when 
two men ride upon a horse one must ride behind ; and that one, in 
the present instance, was to be Tilly. Although he assisted Tilly, 
Wallenstein kept the army of the Empire and the army of the Liga 
distinctly apart; and lie himself devised and superintended the 
general scheme of operations for both. 

Austria and Spain were intimately allied, both by dynastic rela¬ 
tionships, by mutual interests, and by zeal for, the Boman Church. 
Philip IV. and Olivarez were attached by the closest ties to Ferdinand 
and to Eggenburg. England had seen her Crown Prince attempt an 
alliance with the Infanta of Spain. James L, and afterwards 
Charles I., were naturally interested in the 6 Queen of Hearts,’ and in 
her husband, the * Winter-Konig.’ The policy of France was mainly 
coloured by hatred of Spain. Denmark and Sweden were Protestant, 
and were deeply inimical to the House of Austria. Holland was a 
natural enemy of Catholicism and of Spain. 

The only military reverse experienced by Wallenstein during the 
Baltic campaign was his failure, in 1628, at Stralsund. The heroic 
Stralsunders, helped by Denmark and by Sweden, succeeded in resist¬ 
ing a six months’ siege, although Wallenstein had deeply sworn that 
he would have Stralsund even though it were attached by Iron chains 
to Heaven. Fighting for its religion and its rights, Stralsund was 
invincible* It became the advanced post of the great northed poaat- 
Mnation between Scandinavia and Protestant Qermany. Wallenstein 
took Wolgast and seized Mecklenburg, acquiring a&d retaining the 
latter dukedom for himself. Taught by the exapplet of Sweden imd 
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of Denmark, he ardently desired a navy and m-»power. The 
Eajfei^r .made Wallenstein General at sea and Lord JRghAdmiral; 
butjtbough be could stamp soldiers out of the earth, Wallenstein 
could not make sailors or create a navy. In his futile rage She bred 
with red-hot shot upon the sublimely indifferent element which 
favoured his foes. Christian IV. of Denmark was already in the field 
against Austria. Gustav Adolf began to stir, and Wallenstein, with 
the instinctive prescience of greatness, foretold the danger to Austria 
of such a foe. On the 1st of September, 1627, Wallenstein acquired 
by purchase, at the nominal cost of 150,850 gulden, the Principality 
of Sagan. He refused the offered crown of Denmark, and contented 
himself with the D uchy of Mecklenburg. He had become one of the 
greatest territorial magnates that Europe has ever seen ; and he 
surpassed in splendid possessions and titles our own Warwick, the 
King-maker. 

The great Wallenstein could confer nobility as well as military 
rank; he could punish .or pardon ; he could coin money, and make 
peace or war. He quartered on the coins struck at his own mints 
the angel of Friedland, the eagle of Sagan, the bull’s head of Meck¬ 
lenburg, the griffin of Rostock. At a meeting at Braudels the 
Emperor begged Wallenstein to remain covered. He had asserted 
the supremacy of the Empire from the Adriatic to the Baltic. 
Siralsund and Magdeburg alone had successfully resisted his arms. 
He had become the leading German captain of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and was one of the great] figures in European politics. He had 
created and supported an almost matchless army, and had surrounded 
himself with devoted officers. His talents for finance and for organis¬ 
ation were as distinguished as his military ability. Always negoti¬ 
ating, even while fighting, he knew when to conceal the sword under 
the olive-branch; and his diplomatic astuteness seemed to equal his war¬ 
like prowess. After the Silesian campaign he sent sixty-five captured 
flags and standards to Vienna. He possessed the love of wife and 
child. Forster and Von Janko both cite many letters of the Duchess 
to her powerful lord: the style shows something of the punctilio of 
the age, but beneath the form there lives a warm and true affection. 
She always signs herself ‘Isabella von Waldstein, F. z F.’ (princess of 
Friedland). Having no son he chose his cousin Maximilian von 
Waldstein as his heir male. In the years 1626-30, Wallenstein 
reached a pitch of power and of glory which left but little for $e 
most reckless human ambition to desire. 

The pictures of Wallenstein’s personality during this period are 
romantic. As he rose in power and influence he held himself more 
md snore aloof from mem He ceased to dine with Ms officers. Me 
became ungemal and reserved and gloomy. The soldiers surrounded 
bis personality with a dark superstitious awe and dread. The 
commonly current ideas about the mysterious chieftain lent to him 
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an almost supernatural character. His army believed in Ms star and 
was animated with his own fatalistic spirit. He passed whole nights 
- alone with his astrologer, Battista Seni, in & starry watch-tower. ffis 
occasional paroxysms of rage were fearful. Above all be could bear 
no noise. Ho dock might sound, no dog might bark, no spur might 
jingle iff his hearing. A cordon of sentries was placed round his 
quarters in order to prevent any disturbing sound from reaeM&g him. 
Haughty and sombre, he dominated the wills and the fancies of 
men. Ego et rex mew were the objects for which he strove. His 
ambition seemed more and more detached from any tendency to serve 
the Liga, or the Church of Rome. His wide sweeping glance ranged 
all over Europe; his negotiations embraced every power, and he 
leant ever more to rank politics above religion. v 

Of the king of Sweden lie said to Graf Adam von Schwarzen- 
berg that Gustav Adolf was a monarch with whom one must look 
mehr auf die Fduste ale das Maul , 6 more to his deeds than to his 
words.* 

A congress at Liibeek met to decide upon peace, and was attended 
by the representatives of the Liga. Peace, of a hollow and temporary 
nature, was concluded, and more lordships fell to Wallenstein. In 
addition to the dukedom of Mecklenburg he obtained the principality 
of Wenden, the earldom of Schwerin, the lordships of Rostock and 
Stargard. Wallenstein next desired to assist Sigismund, the king of 
Poland, against Gustav Adolf, and sent troops to Poland under the 
command of Arnim; but Arnim, who was a Protestant, quarrelled 
with his great chief, and went into the service of the Elector of 
Saxony. 

During the temporary lull of the war in Germany, Wallenstein’s 
active intellect conceived another plan which, if it had been carried 
out, would have saved much trouble and danger to our own day* He 
desired to undertake the conquest of Turkey. Wallenstein wished to 
make the Holy Roman Empire an almost universal monarchy. He 
had done much to extend its sway, and he wished to do more. He 
always reckoned the Muscovites as enemies of Christendom, and he 
detested the presence of the then dangerous Mussulman in Europe. 
During a breathing time of peace he proposed to turn the arms of the 
West against the Osm&nli; but European affairs called his attention 
from his Turkish scheme, and nothing was done to carry his plan into 
execution. 

Who, at one time, would have believed that Coridanus should 
turn his arms against Eome ? At the period of hie Turkish project 
events were ripening which were to impel Wallenstein to break with 
the Emperor and with Austria. The Reformation wa#preated'^y the 
Church of Eome, and the revolt and fall of Wallenstein were produced 
by those who should have been his truest allies. 

Ferdinand IL was narrow-minded, bigoted, superstitious, and 
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whoIIyprieBt4ed; but he was devoted to hie dynastic interests, m» 
obstinate tad crafty. He was sensual, fond of music, and of hunting, 
and, indeed, like His Majesty in Ruy Bias, the chief holograph 
temds which he left of himself refer to the number andtheweight 
of tee beasts that he killed. He was justly termed the model of a 
Catholic prince . He believed in Wallenstein; he felt gratifbde to his 
great general for such splendid services to his House; and Ferdinand 
for a long time turned a deaf ear to the priests and the princes who 
were for ever trying to ruin Wallenstein in his favour. 

Ferdinand, by giving the electorate of Friedrich to Maximilian, • 
had destroyed the equal balance of Catholic and Protestant electors, 
and had given the advantage of a vote to Catholicism. He was 
desirous of having his son, the King of Hungary, afterwards Ferdinand 
the Third, irregularly nominated Emperor during his own life; and 
the faction hostile to Wallenstein refused to help Ferdinand to attain 
this olgect while Friedland remained generalissimo of the forces of 
the Empire. To this form of opposition Ferdinand sullenly suc¬ 
cumbed. 

His fame, his splendour, his success raised Wallenstein many 
enemies in Vienna ; but his chief offence was, undoubtedly, bis 
doubtful orthodoxy and his tolerance for heretics; his desire to fuse 
Germany into a nation, under the rule of the Emperor, with tolera¬ 
tion for both religions. The Liga combined with Protestant princes 
—those princes upon whom the Imperial troops had been quartered— 
against Wallenstein; France and Spain at that time both opposed 
him; Maximilian of Bavaria, the princes of the Empire, and every 
Jesuit intrigued against the man grown so great, growing ever 
greater; and before so many foes, Friedland fell. In 1630, he 
received his dismissal from his high post; a sentence combined with 
an assurance of the Emperor’s undiminished personal regard. 

Friedland received the intimation with proud, calm silence. He 
professed willing obedience, laid down his, staff, and retired to his 
estates at Gitschin. Be-united to his tender wife, he devoted his 
energy to building, planting, and ruling his many possessions with 
singular wisdom and skill. He said, the stars had told him that ‘ the 
spirit of the Bavarian must rule the spirit of the Kaiser.’ He recog* 
nised Maximilian of Bavaria as his direst Toe. 

And so priest and prince had triumphed* Wallenstein was deposed, 
and Tilly—that ‘truly Catholic leader’—became generalissimo of 
Austria. Ferdinand had yielded, but he had only strengthened the 
Catholic electors, and saw himself no step nearer to the nomination of 
his son as his successor. 

*K>hn Tebaerclas, Count de Tilly, has made his name for ever in¬ 
famous by the notorious ‘ Back of Magdeburg * in May 1631. The 
town was given up for three days to burning, plunder, rape, and every 
wanton injury that could be inflicted by a lawless and bigoted 
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soldiery sipon heretic and helpless victims. M the Rev. Waiter 
Harte’s History erf €hM$&vu& A<Mpkm {1759)will befound afitlt 
accountof the unspeakable miseries suffered by the wretched iababi- 
taats of Magdeburg. This characteristic deed was Tilly’s last success. 
Gustav Adolph was now on German soil, at the head of a Swedo- 
GermanaAay; and in his fortunes lay the real interest# cff Gensaany. 
In September 1631, he wholly routed Tilly at Leipzig* and the 
6 Kaiser trembled in his Hof burg.’ Arnim was serving under Gustav 
Adolph—Christian the Fourth was too jealous of his great livttl'to 
render help. Gustav Adolph was successful in Bavaria‘ itself, mid 
entered Miinchen as a conqueror. The Imperial councils seemM 
stricken with impotency; the Imperial armies knew nothings but 
defeat. The thoughts of the Emperor—and of others in Vienna— 
turned often to the grand recluse of Gitschin, who seemed to have for¬ 
gotten politics and war, and to live, silently, a colossal monument of 
ingratitude and victim of cabal. Men remembered, in the darkness 
of the time, how bright had shone the star of Friedland. 

He was recalled to power, restored to his former post. He at first 
utterly refused to return, and then consented to serve for three months 
in order to form a suitable army, but ultimately consented to become 
Capo d*Armada, being furnished by the Emperor with larger powers 
than have, perhaps, ever been granted by monarch to subject. The 
army was overjoyed at bis return; the old spirit was restored to it 
with its old commander. Wallenstein well knew that he was opposed 
to a far greater general than any that he had previously encountered; 
but fate left, for a time, to each a separate path of success, and Gustav 
Adolph and Wallenstein did not meet at once. The Emperor had at 
first proposed that Wallenstein should serve under the nominal com¬ 
mand of the King of Hungary, but Friedland answered proudly and 
characteristically that 4 he would not share a command with the 
Almighty ; he would either command alone, or not at all.’ 

It may well be that a man who has once played so great a part 
cannot easily resist the opportunity of a return to a position of power 
which will satisfy ambition and give scope for genius. Wallenstein, 
probably, resumed his post with partial willingness, but bis after-con¬ 
duct gave evidence of a certain change in the man. He no longer felt so 
secure; he was not again quite the same devoted servant of the Emperor; 
be began to cherish wider plans for the pacification and unity of 
Germany; he never quite forgot his own aggrandisement, and he cast 
an eye upon the crown of Bohemia. He spoke more boldly than before 
against the priests; he acted more independently, and even more 
haughtily, than ever; but his politics were growing into larger ideas 
than those which animated his former support of the Empire. 

The Uga wished him to dismiss his Protestant officers; he wholly 
refused* He allowed Protestant preachers in his camp, but would 
never admit a Jesuit within his lines. Amofig his pregnant sayings 
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thefoHcrwing seem too curious to be left unquoted. He bated the 
interference of priests in temporal affairs, and said, 4 Es werde hiefat 
gutimBeiche, bis man Einem von ihnen den Kopf vor die Fiisse 
jgelegt habe.’ 4 It will never be well in the Empire until they have 
set the head of one of these fellows below his feet. 9 Again, on the 
occasion of some trouble from the Pope, he says, 4 Es seyen schon 
hundert Jahre dass man Bom nicht gepliindert habe; und jetzt sey es 
noch viel reicher als damals. 4 It is a hundred years since Borne has 
been plundered, and it is much richer now than then. 9 He also 
asserted, 4 So lieb mir meiner Seele Seligkeit ist, so lieb wird mir 
seyn wenn ich dem allgemeinen Wesen dienen kann. 9 , 4 As dear to 
me as is the health of my own soul, is my desire to serve the general 
weal. 9 If he knew his danger, he was acting defiantly ; but it is cer¬ 
tain that his bold speech and action stirred the deep, and fatal ani¬ 
mosity of the Liga and the Jesuits. Such hatred might be suppressed 
while the great general was indispensable to the very safety of the 
State, and of the Church ; but the hate was not dead, it was only 
sleeping, and would wake one day to drag the man, growing ever 
nobler, to death by murder. 

Wallenstein and Gustav Adolf were now about to be pitted 
against each other. The difference between the two was striking. 
Wallenstein was lean, gloomy, secretive. Partly owing to circum¬ 
stance, partly as a consequence of his nature, his ways were tortuous, and 
his ends uncertain. Gustav’s blue eyes expressed frank open-hearted¬ 
ness and cheerful courage. Hypocrisy and guile were unknown to 
him. He spoke freely to all men; and his objects—the advancement 
of Protestantism, and the freedom of Sweden and of Germany—were 
open as the day. His faith was firm, and his valour dauntless. * He 
caused his soldiers, when quartered in Catholic cities, to respect the 
religion of the inhabitants. From sincere conviction he was in 
strenuous opposition to the House of Austria and the Church of 
Bome ; but his religion went deeper than narrow orthodoxy, and his 
politics were clear and strong as those of Cromwell. He is the true 
hero of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Wallenstein first drove the Saxons out of Bohemia, and retook 
Prague. He then marched upon Nuremberg, in which city Gus- 
tavus was lying with his little army7 The forces of Wallenstein 
are computed to have exceeded those of the king in the proportion of 
three to one. Wallenstein avoided battle, and entrenched himself 
strongly on an eminence outside the city of Nuremberg. In the city 
pestilence and famine were fighting for the Imperialists, and the 
king, who could no longer remain in Nuremberg, was driven to 
attack Wallenstein’s position. The attempt failed; but Wallenstein 
still refused battle, and Gustavus marched past the Imperialist 
encampment with colours dying and drums beating. So soon as 
Gustavus had passed by, Wallenstein broke up Ids encampment, and 
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marolied into Saxony. The king, anxious for battle, followed him so 
rapidly that Wallenstein had not time to occupy the position which 
he wished to attain. Early on the 16th of November, 1632, the 
fiery Gustavus stood in front of Wallenstein's army, which had just 
time to seize a strong position, and which remained on the defensive, 
entrenched^behind ditches and palisadoes. 

The spot was the field of Liitzen; and that great battle* with 
Wallenstein commanding on the Imperialist Catholic, and Gustavus 
commanding on the German and Swedish Protestant side, was about 
to commence. 

Wallenstein would not move, and Gustavus had to attack. A 
thick mist covered the ground. The armies were close together, but 
neither could see much of the other. 

The king sang, with his soldiers, Luther’s grand hymn, ‘ Eine feste 
Burg ist unser Gott! ’ and then his own battle-song, 4 Verzage nicbt, 
du Hauflein klein! ’ He addressed, first to the Swedes, then to the 
Germans, two of the noblest orations before a battle that history 
records. In an enthusiasm of heroism he threw off his cuirass, and 
cried, 4 God is my armour! ’ Wallenstein was suffering from gout in 
the feet. Although his stirrups were thickly padded with silk, he 
could not ride, and took his place in a litter. He called his officers 
together and gave them his orders, which were to fight chiefly on 
the defensive. Gustavus gave out the war-cry, 4 Gott mit uns! ’ 
Wallenstein gave to his troops as a battle-cry, 4 Jesus Maria 1 ’ About 
eleven the mist cleared a little, and the fiery king, himself headed 
the attack upon the Imperialist lines and ditches. 

Gustavus, riding alone with his cousin, Duke Franz von Lauen- 
burg, the page, Leubelfing, and a groom, stumbled upon an Imperial 
ambush. His horse, maddened by a bullet, threw its rider, and fled. 
The king received a bullet in the arm and another shot in the back# 
This second shot was, as the Swedes maintain, fired by Lauenburg, 
who left the king to his fate, rode away, and afterwards joined the 
Imperialist side, German historians speak doubtfully on the point, 
and the question of Lauenburg’s treachery may be considered an 
open one. The Imperialist soldiers did not believe that the king 
could be alone with so small an escort. They, however, took (hub 
tavus to be an officer of rank, until he cried out, 6 1 am the king of 
Sweden, and seal with my blood the Protestant religion and the 
liberties of Germany. Alas! my poor Queen! ’ The Imperialist 
soldiers then killed and stripped him, and the tide of battle roiled 
on past the dead body. The faithful page, who alone remained with 
Gustavus, tried vainly to mount the king upon his own hoarse* Tim 
poor lad died, five days afterwards, in Naumburg, of his wounds.. 

So fell Gustav Adolf. Liitzen was like a victory of Trafalgar with 
Nelson lost* His. own,side were startled when-*- ' 
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w , The loose rein daagliag from his head, ■ 

Housing and saddle bloody red, 

king’s horse rushed back into their lines. They did not know 
that he was dead; they supposed him taken prisoner. A kind of 
earned fury possessed the troops, and the spirit of Gustavus rendered 
them invincible. Wallenstein sustained an overwhelming defeat, 
and before night was in full flight towards Leipzig. Herzog Bern- 
hard remained in the field as victor of Liitzen. 

Wallenstein’s own baggage was pillaged by his own people. He 
had been grazed by a bullet, but was not hurt. He was believed to 
bear a charmed life, and the day of Liitzen strengthened the belief. 
The Imperialists lost many officers of note. The gallant Pappen- 
heim, the knightliest of Wallenstein’s commanders, and Coloredo 
were both killed. Piccolomini had five horses shot under him. 
Hoik, Terzky, Harrach, and many others, were severely wounded; 
but apart from the greatness of the victory, the sadness of Liitzen 
was, and remains, the soldier’s death of Gustav Adolf. 

Wallenstein rewarded highly and punished severely. He distri¬ 
buted 85,210 gulden amongst officers who had behaved well; but he 
executed, as cowards, eleven officers by the sword ; he hanged others; 
some had their swords broken by the hangman under the gallows, 
and the names of many were nailed in infamy on the gibbet. A 
Te Deum , on the first news of the battle, was performed in Vienna; 
but Wallenstein, at least, knew certainly the magnitude of the defeat 
that be had suffered. 

Wallenstein retired to winter quarters in Bohemia, while the 
Swedo-German army under Duke Bernhard and Amim, freed all 
Saxony from the Imperial yoke. Wallenstein respected Bis great 
adversary, but the death of Gustavus was a satisfaction to him and 
increased his confidence in himself. He Baid, in his coarse proverb¬ 
like way, Ea konnten dock zwei Hannen auf einem Must tick nicht 
vertragen two cocks could not exist together on one dunghill.’ 

He now, to the disgust of the Imperialists, entered upon a long 
period of inaction. He wished to detach Saxony from Sweden. The 
army belonged to him rather than to the Kaiser, and he desired to 
use events to further his own plans. It is nearly impossible to 
itegtore the cordiality of old relations when once a great act of injus¬ 
tice las been committed by one man against another, and Wallen¬ 
stein had probably wholly lost his old feeling of personal attachment 
tad devotion to Ferdinand. He gravitated apart from the Imperial 
dynastic policy, and cared more for a united Germany than for the 
mere House of Austria. He had already made Ferdinand a more 
powerful monarch than Charles the Fifth had ever been. After 
Mtzen, Wallenstein’s successes were attributed, at Court, to fortune, 
and bis failures to neglect. His irritation against the Court became 
extreme, but he did not contemplate opposing the Emperor if only 
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he could control him. The Liga, the Church, and the Court regarded 
him with growing suspicion and latent distrust. The relatione 
between the -Generalissimo and the Court were strained* Wallenstein 
was almost arrogant in his sublime self-confidence* but be bad to do 
with astute, stealthy, ruthless enemies, who were capable of putting 
an end toidifferenceR by means of the assassin’s steel. One of Wallen¬ 
stein^ great defects was, that be was too cunning-politic. He shrank 
from a broad bold step. He intrigued and negotiated incessantly* 
and often tentatively and faithlessly. One of his maxima was, 
always to say one thing and to do another. Hence, no one wholly 
trusted him. Trying always to deceive others, he deceived himself 
the most. Every man, friend or foe, at least trusted great Gustav 
Adolf. 

Differences between Sweden and Saxony did shortly break out. 
Wallenstein no doubt sincerely desired a durable peace. Graf 
Wartensleben, the Danish ambassador, travelling to Vienna to nego¬ 
tiate for a peace, saw Wallenstein on his road. The great chieftain 
professed to be weary of war; he said that he was never better- 
prepared for fighting, hut had never so heartily desired peace* He 
wrote to the Emperor recommending him to make peace. When 
unavoidably in face of the enemy in Silesia, Wallenstein proposed 
a truce and began to negotiate with his old lieutenant Arnim. AH 
such negotiations were, however, futile so long as Jesuit and Emperor 
were able to resist granting religious liberty. Wallenstein could 
never attain his ends so long as he remained the Imperial general. 
Only by a breach with Ferdinand could a noble and a lasting peace 
be attained. 

Wallenstein should then have taken of his own free will the step 
which he was afterwards compelled to take. He should have broken, 
with the Empire, and have placed himself at the head of Protestant 
Germany and Sweden. France would have supported him vigor¬ 
ously. He could then have carried into effect all his greatest ideas,, 
none of which could be translated into fact while he remained 
linked, however unwillingly, to the Holy Koman Empire. He might 
have taken thiB great and decisive step while he was in the plenitude 
of his power; while he had the great army wholly at his disposal $, 
while powerful allies were eager to support him. He procrastinated 
until the hour for action was almost past, and he took, too and 
i% desperation, the step which he should have taken calmly and 
deliberately. He missed the ebb of the tide of fortune. Hewaited 
until his influence was on the wane, until his position was, under- 
mined, until even allies distrusted. Long indecision hurried himat 
length into hasty action; but it was then too late, and the atom 
themselves bad no issue in reserve but that of—murder. It become* 
clear that Wallenstein had,resumed his command in order, by mmm 
of the Imperial army, to close the long war by such a peace aa 
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would heal the wounds of Germany* He was resolved on peace 
der Kaiser midge woUen oder nieht — i whether the Emperor liked it 
or mEL* The Catholic party opposed peace with Saxony and Bran¬ 
denburg ; the Papal Nuncio declaimed against any peace with 
heretics; Father Lamormain, Ferdinand’s confessor, constantly urged 
the Kaiser to take from Wallenstein that power of treating ibr peace 
which might be used to favour heretics; and yet no peace could he 
concluded which did not give security to Protestantism. Wallenstein 
and Vienna pulled widely asunder. 

It was, perhaps, a source of weakness to Wallenstein that the 
army of the Liga had ceased to exist since Tilly’s death, and was 
fused with his own. The priests had therefore a strong hold upon 
a large proportion of his troops. 

The war proceeded languidly. Wallenstein, at least, was only 
half-hearted in continuing it. The shifting masses of dark figures 
moved about on the great plain of Germany, and the theatres of war 
were Silesia and Saxony, the Upper Rhine, and the Upper Danube. 
Wallenstein, though strongly urged fromWienna, could not, or would 
not, dislodge Duke Bernhard from Regensburg, and the Duke openly 
proclaimed his desire to risk a battle against Friedland. Wallenstein 
still, as a tribute to bis own military reputation, dealt occasional 
heavy blows at the enemy. He chased the Swedes from Silesia; he 
took Goriitz and Bautzen; but he no longer really cared to make 
war, except as a means of producing peace. 

* Richelieu urged Wallenstein to pass at once from the white to the 
black square, but Wallenstein remained irresolutely occupied in an 
attempt to combine contradictions. France hoped, by means of 
Wallenstein, to become mistress of Europe. A scheme was devised 
according to which Louis the Thirteenth should become Roman 
Emperor, Wallenstein, King of Rome, and Richelieu, Elector of 
Treves. Father Joseph was concerned in negotiating this untenable 
plan. Wallenstein still kept the crown of Bohemia in his latent 
thought, and even dreamed of attaining to the Churwiirde or 
electoral dignity. 

Wallenstein had now ideal as well as personal ambitions; and his 
present aims were of the highest national importance* He was the 
centre of European political intrigue. Seldom has any man occu¬ 
pied a more conspicuous position ; and yet he was timid where he 
should have been bold; dilatory where he should have been active* 
A type of* his erroneous choice of path is found in the feet that the 
wary Oxenstierna would not trust him until he should have committed 1 
a breach with the Empire* He negotiated, : tortuously and ’slowly, 
with every Power; and aM his delays were weapons; placed in the - 
hands of active and implacable enemies* The Emperor was becoming 
gradimUy detached from Friedland; Maximilian of Bavaria was M» > 
ceaseless and influential foe. The very stars ’ in their courses cannot' 
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fight lor the proemstina&ar dallying with a wrong line of actio®. His 
course was v^aM&tlug;' and hie ways unsafe. 

In September 1633; the King of Hungary married the Infanta 
Donna Maria of Spain* The King applied to the Emperor for the 
command of an Imperial army; but Wallenstein fiercely e^pofled the 
applieatioh; though he expressed willingness to retire them his 
supreme command, if the Emperor wished it, in favour of the King 
of the Romans. It was proposed, no doubt with the otpeot of 
weakening the great general, that Friedland should detach part tilth 
army to help Spain in the Netherlands; but this he refused to do* 
Ofiate now became his direct enemy, and Quiroga further expressed 
the enmity of Spain. Wallenstein called his officers together, ffay 
decided that the Spanish plan would be the ruin of the army* Hds 
occurred in Pilsen in 1634. Wallenstein was disgusted with his 
treatment by the Court; spoke of resignation, and referred, excitedly, 
to the change he could produce in Europe if, once free from Imperial 
obligations, he tried fortune, commencing with only a thousand riders 
at his back. Field-marsh al llo represented strongly the interests 
of the army, and the ill-treatment that their general met with from 
the Court. Wallenstein was entreated not to resign ; but his officers 
had three meetings with the general before he would, conditionally, 
abandon the idea of resignation. He demanded from his officers a 
declaration that they would stand by him, and this resolution was 
eagerly adopted. Next came the passionate and picturesque banquet* 
so well known to every reader of Schiller. Leopold von Ranker by 
the way, wholly confutes that rumour—of which Schiller made good 
dramatic use—of one paper read aloud to the officers, while another 
document, in which was omitted the pledge of loyalty to the Kaiser* 
was laid before them for signature. Wallenstein himself addressed 
his officers; he spoke with angry bitterness of the tieatment that he 
met with; he complained that eight-and-twenty years of glory and 
of service were forgotten in a way that he had not deserved. He 
concluded by saying, ‘ Rather would I die than live on such terms#* 
He also announced his determination to bring about a durable peace 
in spite of all opposition. The enthusiasm of the officers for their 
leader seemed general and genuine; but their signatures offended the 
Emperor, and yet did not, when the hour of trial oame, bind the 
signers. They probably meant serious opposition only to Jesuits and 
toiSpain, but not to the Kaiser; and their own interests, as apart 
from their convictions, 1 bound them to Friedland. His great hope 
lay in the fidelity of the army to him. > 

This occurrence brought about rim mid. The Kaiser was finally 
detached from his geneva! Schlick arranged privately with certain 
officers what they should do in case of a ruptqre between the Rm* 
peter and Wallenstein. TbejCourt entered infcoseoret arrangements 
with (talks and with Piomtomini. All attacks upon Friedhnid 
Vol. MIL—No. 76. 4 A 
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ft#ind**fc wilKag ^mv, atCourt The priests loodlydc^^ thepro- 

fanity of a proposed treaty with heretics. cAH- &»c^ : 
l^Jtoliy,vagainst the star-Minded chieftain; and he slumbered on. 
•rff^diaaad was an adept is dissimulatiQa. He oosdmu^ 
otkiel and often cordial correspondence with Wallenstein* even., after 
h&had secretly transferred, the command of the army ; fb Hallas. 
£vent« hurried on. The Emperor issued* also; privately*: two patents 
to the chiefs of the army? friendly to the Catholic cause, in which the 
army was released from all obedience to Wallenstein, Ilia, Terzky. 
They weredeclared conspirators* and guilty of high treason* Wallen¬ 
stein’s immense estates were confiscated, though no Indicia! decision 
against him existed, Piceolomini undertook to seize or kill Wallen* 
stein in Pilaeft, but the plot failed. To Ohate belongs, it would seem, 
the honour of first openly suggesting a solution of the difficulty by 
means of private assassination. It is clear that Ferdinand approved 
the idea, and that Piceolomini (who was suspected of the murder of 
Brins Ulrich of Denmark while the latter was a guest in the Imperial 
Court) Undertook to find means to carrylthe sentence into execution. 

; Wallenstein, waiting for the stars, and wrapped in his great 
schemes, remained obstinately deaf and blind. He gave his confidence 
to traitors, and let the hour of effective action pass. His opponents 
were as active as he was supine. The blow fell. The secret edict 
was openly promulgated in the army, and Wallenstein was denounced 
to bis own troops as a conspirator against the crown and sceptre of the 
Emperor. He said, sadly, to the Imperial emissary , 6 And I had peace 
within my grasp! Hod is just.’. 

The thanes began to fly from him. The signed document bound 
no one* Every where he found traitors. At the bidding of the Kaiser 
his army gradually melted away from him. The king’s name was, 
indeed, in those times a tower of strength. Undeceived at last, with 
the rupture complete, the mighty Wallenstein stood at bay. 

.Two of his sayings of this period deserve record: 6 We must 
show the world that an Emperor can be made out of another than 
the House of Austria, which lets itself be ruled by Spain.’ He said 
also that if the Emperor would no longer recognise him as general, 
he would no longer acknowledge the Emperoras his lord; he could 
easily find another prinoe ; but he would have, in future, no master 
aver him ; he would himself be master, aad afaould be able to maintain 
himself as sack % 

He bad raised armies in his own name, and he may at moments 
have had high-soaring if evanescent dreams of winning, by genius 
apd the sword, the Imperial crown, Wallenstein at mm proposed 
a, junction, with Bwedep and with Saxony; but Oxenstienm and Duke 
Bernhard both distrusted him* , They; knew of old hie long-dxawa 
cmmto^i, rnethod> of * negotiation, and dfid mofe seedily believe him. 

. delay at > atimeat .which hourswereprecioua. 
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might he »ot, <veii yet, h*ve done against theAustrian ’Empire and 
for Germany ? 

His name and genius as a leader, heading the Swedish army, and 
Protestant Germany, supported by France, and gathering new forces 
amongst all the secret and open haters of the Holy Roman Empire, 
might ^eil have made Ferdinand once more * tremble in his Hofburg.’ 
Had Wallenstein lived, his success might have changed the history 
of Germany, and have influenced the whole of Europe. 

It was the eleventh hour in which he was forced into action against 
the Kaiser ; but, when once clear of indecision, all his old genius 
and energy seemed to return to Wallenstein. He was suffering from 
gout, and travelled to Eger in a horse litter. The small remnant of 
his army, some 6,000 men, his brothers-in-law, Terzky and Kinsky, 
with their wives, Field-Marshal Illo, Captain Neumann, and the fatal 
Judas, Butler, alone accompanied him. 

He reached Eger, in which he expected to form a junction first 
with the Swedes, then with the Saxons, on the 24th of February, 
1634. * 

On the road he had confided his whole plan to Butler, who held 
a secret order from Piccolomini to seize Wallenstein alive or to kill 
him. Wallenstein took up his quarters in the house of the Burger- 
meister of Eger, Wolf Adam Pacbhalbel. 

When Friedland left Pilsen, it was occupied by Piccolomini. The 
Swedes were about a day’s march distant from Eger. 

Butler, an Irish Catholic, lost no time in conferring with Gordon 
and with Leslie, who were Scottish Calvinists, although both were 
afterwards converted to the Church of Rome. The record of this 
interview is given* by the priest Peter Taaffe, who received his infor¬ 
mation in confession direct from Butler. Taaffe brought to Butler, 
the agent selected by Piccolomini, the order to destroy Friedland. 
Gordon counselled flight, lest they should be connected with the 
treason of the Duke. The resolved and ruthless Irish mercenary 
argued strongly with his brother ‘ foreigners ’ in favour of serving a 
grateful Emperor. He threatened, and held out hopes of brilliant 
rewards and honours He prevailed, and the three officers resolved 
to kill all the Friedlander’s chief adherents, and even to include 
Wallenstein himself in their great act of murder. They swore Upon 
their crossed swords den Herzog und mnen Anhcmg vom Lebm zum 
• Tode zu bringen. 

Gordon invited Terzky, Kinsky, Illo, and Neumann to a banquet 
in the citadel. They accepted; Wallenstein declined the invitation. 

The three conspirators required other agents* and these they 
found without difficulty among the foreign mercenaries; officers in 
Betleris dragoons* The chief of these - Were GeraMia, Macddaald, 
Bourke, Birch, Brown; and Bevereux. Ten officers entered 'M# the 
plot,«nd bad to confide it to a hundred of Butler^ soldiers ; *ydt the 

4 A 2 
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secret WjkepL Butler paid po twelve selected men SOOdollam each} 
to tl^ ^Wwachtmeister 2,000, to two captains 1,000 each, while to 
the co&mm soldiers engaged he promised a month’s pay. 

Ill the Itineranum Thomas Cartm* the good priest mentions 
wifli pride that the honour of murdering Wallenstein himself had 
been allotted to Devereux. Thomas became afterwards chaplain to 
the regiment which Devereux obtained as a part reward for his share 
in the murder. 

At 6 P.M., in the evening of the 25th of February, Hlo, Neumann, 
Terzky, and Kinsky went to Gordon’s banquet in the citadel. 

The wine flowed freely, and tongues were loosened. Friedland’a 
adherents boasted loudly of what their great chieftain would soon 
effect against the Emperor. 

Eight o'clock struck. All servants had retired. The side doors 
sprang open, and a crowd of armed men, headed by Geraldiu, rushed, 
into the room. * Viva la casa d'Austria ! 1 cried Geraldin. On the 
opposite side Devereux hurried in, accompanied by Butler, Leslie, 
and Gordon. i Vivat Ferdinandus! ’ cried the second party. The 
lights were partly extinguished; the table was thrown over, and the 
murderers Bprang upon their astonished victims. Kinsky and Illo 
were killed at once; but Terzky succeeded in drawing his sword, and 
defended himself like a brave soldier at bay. With his back to the 
wall, he called upon Gordon and Butler to fight him like soldiers. 
Three of the dragoons lay dead before him; he had broken the sword 
of Devereux, when the latter, amid the press of men round the one 
brave defender of his life, gave Terzky a fatal stab with a dagger. 
Neumann escaped from the room, but was stabbed to death in a cellar 
in which he sought refuge. 

So far the murderers had been wholly successful, but the great 
victim yet remained to be attacked. The citadel was at some little 
distance from Pachhalbel’s house; and no noise of the murder reached 
the ear of Wallenstein. Eger was that night patrolled and senti¬ 
nelled solely by Butler’s troops. It was between eleven and twelve, 
and Wallenstein, who had been consulting the stars, dismissed 
the astrologer Beni. Seni apprehended vaguely some danger, but 
the victim was cheerful, and read favourable auguries in the astral * 
prophets. 

The night became cloudy and stormy. The stain were invisible * 
rain fell, and a high, troublous wind roared rqund the house.* 
Wallenstein retired to rest. His valet slept in the outer chamber. 
It was the short, last sleep of Friedland. 

Below, Leslie, Butler, Devereux, with some soldiers, waited 
anxiously in the darkness until all should be still. They hod to stand 
face to face with Friedland, the dreaded and the great, and in their 
hands and hearts they brought him death by murder. 

^ Wallenstein was awakened by a terrible cry. It came from the 
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wives of Terzky and of fcinskj^ who had just heard of the murder of 
their husbands. He rose,and wentfothe window. Next came a 
sound of hurried trampling of many feet oh the staircase of his own 
house. It was Devereux and his followers. They hurst into the 
outer chamber. The valet, aghast at any noise being made near tbe 
general, laid his finger on his lips. * Friend, it is a time for noise l ’ 
cried Devereux. He demanded, under terrible threats, the key of 
the inner room; while the valet hesitated, the soldiers burst open 
the door, which alone divided the great duke from his assassins. 
Devereux rushed in, followed by the others. His sword had heen 
broken, and he carried a partisan. ‘Art thou the wretch who 
would lead the Kaiser’s men to the enemy, who would tear the crown 
from the sacred head ? For that thou shalt die ! ’ Wallenstein’s lips 
were seen to move, but he spoke no word. Silently he bared his 
breast, and spread his arms widely open. The furious mercenary 
thrust at him, and others followed with many blows and stabs. Still 
calm and dumb, he lay at the feet of the assassins. Their bloody work 
wa9 done, and the great Wallenstein was dead. 

There was a short hush of terror and of awe among the very 
murderers themselves, as they gazed, half incredulously, at tbe corpse 
of Friedland. The body, dressed only in night clothes, was covered 
with a red carpet taken from under the bed, and was carried in Leslie’s 
coach to the citadel, where it was laid out in the snow-covered court, 
with the corpses of the other victims. Thus the House of Austria was 
served and saved. The loss to humanity was proportionate to the 
gain to the Imperial dynasty. The most untimely death of Wallen¬ 
stein was a heavy blow to Protestantism. 

Wallenstein was one-and-fifty. He had outlived Gustav Adolf 
about fifteen months. Had both lived they would no doubt have been 
fighting on one side. The death of Gustavus was heroic: the end of 
Wallenstein tragic. 

The Emperor, when the Golden Fleece of the late duke reached 
him, ordered 3,000 masses to be sung for the souls of the murdered. 
He then proceeded to reward the murderers, and showed himself a 
liberal master. He received in person Butler and the others; the 
Archbishop of Vienna hung a gold chain, supporting the Emperor’s 
medal, round the neck of Butler, who was made a count, received 
estates in Bohemia, and the gold key of the bedchamber. Devereux 
♦as suitably rewarded ; Leslie got estates in Hungary and Styria; 
Gordon obtained Terzky’s large possessions; 2,0001. was given in 
money to each assassin; Geraldin, and others, were all liberally 
recompensed, according to merit and degree of service. These 
foreigners had served a princely, and not ungrateful master; they'had 
rendered to Ferdinand an essential service. • Ofiate, the Spanish 
ambassador, wrote to his king that, if Wallenstein had lived he woulc!^ 
Within%month, have chased the Emperor from Germany. The many 
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enemiesand earners ofthe mighty dead,and thefriends of the Church* 
rejoiced loudly over the murder of Wallenstein. 

Wallenstein could not be shown to be either traitor or conspirator* 
Beginning as a condotti&re, be ripened into a patriot. Theyouthful 
tendency to greed and glory mellowed into larger aims, untainted by 
merely selfish objects. He became disgusted by the Imperial policy* 
asrf would no longer serve it. He had outsoared the shadow of their 
night. He ripened into an enforced enemy, but never into a con¬ 
spirator. He would, if be bad been successful, have driven the 
Swedes from Crermany, and would never have allowed France to gain 
a footing in the fatherland. He loved, not Caesar less, but Home 
mote. II Conte Grualdo Priorato, who bad served in the Imperial 
army, under Wallenstein, published in Vienna, in the Italian lan¬ 
guage, a book which the Count calls Viteed Azzioni di Personaggi 
Militari e Politick This work contains portraits of all the leading 
characters of the Thirty Years’ War ; and gives biographical sketches 
of the men who are depicted. The portraits are mostly good, as we 
can judge by that of Oliviero Gromuely which seems to follow that 
of Cooper. The portrait of Wallenstein, now before me, appears tof 
represent, with singular felicity, all the ideas that we form of his 
appearance in the flesh. The face is oval; it is sallow and lean, 
hollow and worn. The forehead is high, broad, and majestic. There 
is great space between the eyes, which are piercing, grey, and cold. 
The hair is drawn back from the forehead; he wears a moustache 
and a peaked beard. The compressed lips are thin, firm, severe; not 
likely to open to emit much garrulity. The bearing and poise of the 
whole head is defiant, haughty, proud. The long habit of high com¬ 
mand sits enthroned upon the calm, resolute features ; stamped with 
silence bom of deeply brooded plans; grave with weighty thoughts 
and cares. The nose, with thin nostrils, which would easily expand, 
is finely modelled, and expresses latent passion and profound repose* 
There is something of great mark; something gloomy, Btera, terrible, 
inscrutable, in the grand, hut not loveable face. We can well believe 
that the original of the portrait believed in the stars; we can attri¬ 
bute to it all that Wallenstein was, and did, and suffered. I do not 
know the exact date of this portrait; but it represents the dark 
master in the late prime of his manhood. Wallenstein’s hair was 
greying when he was forty. It is noticeable that the face is deeply 
lined, but yet is not wrinkled. 

Wallenstein waB too great for a bigot—was too proud to be a 
courtier. He never flattered* or fawned upon the Emperor, his 
priests, or courtiers. He rendered^ splendid services, haughtily; and 
held aloof from all the intrigues at Vienna. He never tried to serve 
his own interest, at Court, by any means of baseness. His enemies at 
Court—they were many—were strengthened by bis proud indifference 
and sarcastic scorn. As a soldier, he believed in armies; and he 
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spared no pains to fender his own force a splendid weapon. It would 
have been easy for him to have acquired favour, could he have 
stooped to do so, at the priest-led Court of Ferdinand, He had but 
to persecute heretics, to support the Liga, to assist Maximilian of 
Bavaria, to lean to the Bpanish-Komanigt faction; but none of these 
things wohld he do. He was dominated by a too ambitious Ego > but 
he could yet keep in view the true interests of his country, and even 
the service of humanity. 

To oppose the Emperor, and his cabal of miserable advisers and 
flatterers, was, in truth, to be true to the real interests of the Empire. 
Wallenstein was not a conspirator; and even if the name of 6 traitor ’ 
be applied to him, it must be used with large reserve. He is not to 
be judged solely as an adherent or opponent of Ferdinand. Crowing, 
with time, ever larger and wiser in his aims, he became necessarily a 
dangerous enemy of Austria and of Spain; but the very fact that he 
was an opponent of their policy constitutes his claim to greatness in 
history. 

Wallenstein saw that Protestantism could not be extirpated in 
Germany; and the treaty of Westphalia confirmed that religious 
equality for which he contended. Had he succeeded, he would have 
spared Germany the continuance of that terrible war between lfS4 
and 1648. Indirectly, he worked for that Protestantism which, in 
the fulness of time, gave to Germany Goethe and Schiller, Lessing 
and Kant. 

A tarnished great man, a problematical great man, if you will, is 
this towering, sombre, star-beguiled Wallenstein; but yet the dark 
red background of the Thirty Years’ War throws ont no more striking 
or picturesque figure, obscurely great and wholly romantic, than that 
of the lordly chieftain who served Austria and the Church so well; 
and who, when he tried to serve higher things, fell beneath the blows 
of the assassin, and remains, even in death, so awful, so gloomy, and 
so grand. 0 

H. Schijiz Wilson. 
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THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT. 


£ A succession of unexpected events over which we have had no con¬ 
trol, and which we had done our best to avert, has compelled us to 
enter Egypt singlehanded, to occupy its capital and principal towns 
with an English force, and to undertake the restoration of a settled 
Government.’ 

It is thus that Lord Dufferin, in his despatch to Lord Granville, 
dated the 6th of February, accounts for the presence of the English 
in Egypt, and he makes it the point of departure for his great report. 
Nearly a year has passed away since the outcome of those ‘ unexpected 
events over which we had no control * compelled the British Govern¬ 
ment to intervene in Egypt; nearly nine months have passed since 
Tel-el-Kebir was taken and the Egyptian rebellion broken. It may 
be useful as well as interesting to examine what the English in Egypt 
have done in the interval, what progress has been made towards the 
establishment of a settled government there, and what guarantees, or 
rather what probabilities, there are, for the keeping of internal peace 
in the future. 

It is not necessary for this purpose to analyse the causes which 
led to our intervention. Those causes are still fresh in the public 
memory, and are to be found stated at length in the Blue Books be¬ 
longing to last eessiqp. Enough to say that, with the express consent 
of most of the European Powers, and with the quasi-acquiescence of 
France, England decided to restore order in the valley of the Nile, 
and to accept those undoubted responsibilities which such a decision 
entailed upon her. And here it is right to say at the outset, that no¬ 
thing eould have been more hearty or more thorough than the accep¬ 
tance by nearly all the Great Powers of the fait accompli of the 
English occupation, or the recognition by them of the rights corre¬ 
lative to the occupation. Germany, Austria, Bussia, may be said to 
have agreed in advance to that scheme of reorganisation which the 
English, in the exercise of their discretion* and in actual possession 
of the country, should deem best. Italy, if at first less ungrudging 
than the othpr three, ended by frankly accepting the situation. It 
was France only that showed how much she had been wounded in her 
self-esteem by the ultimate result of her own non-intervention policy 
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of the frevieus July It was difficulty Indeed, for her to aeeeptthe 
logic of facts. She had perhaps anticipated a different result of 
Arabi’s resistance, and mm hardly ready for the surprise which the 
utter collapse of the rebellion after Tel-el-Kebir was for her* But 
however that may be, she claimed, after specifically renouncing her 
pristine right to intervene with us, after refusing to bear any part of 
the burden of the war, to be replaced exactly in the same position 
she had occupied in Egypt before the massacre of the 11th of June. 
She interpreted our assurances that our object in intervening was to 
restore the status quo ante , to mean that we would neither add to, 
nor subtract from, the condition of things as it existed at the time 
when that very condition of things provoked the rebellion, or per* 
mitted it to break out. It was this feeling that led to the friction 
which made itself felt last November and December in the relations 
between France and England, in spite of earnest endeavours on both 
sides to avoid it; it is the consciousness of opportunity lost and of 
having no one to blame but themselves for the fact, that Still tinges 
with a slight bitterness the intercommunications of English and 
French on the affairs of Egypt. Fortunately this feeling and this 
slight bitterness are minimised almost to vanishing point among the 
English and French colonies in Egypt. Men who before the war had 
become intimately associated by work, by the courtesies of social life, 
and by the inspiration of a common duty, found no reason for 
changing in the smallest degree their attitude, official or social, the 
one towards the other. Responsible, reflecting Frenchmen, in every 
international administration in Cairo, though naturally and pardon¬ 
ably sore at the conduct of their own Government in placing them 
invidiously towards their English colleagues, had too much good sens© 
and good feeling to charge upon those colJeagues the results of a 
situation which they had not made. From the moment when that 
which was never doubtful to Englishmen who knew the intentions of 
their Government, became matter of certainty, to the French, viz. 
that save the already defunct Control, there was no design on foot to 
give preponderance to English functionaries, the relations of the 
Anglo-French administrators became closer than before. 

Of irresponsible, * rash bavin wits ’ who exist in the French as in 
all other communities, there were, and there remain, some who might 
have been taken for lions had they not called attention to themselves 
bespeaking. These, by curiously virulent articles and speeches^in 
which are denounced ideas and intentions apoeryphally ascribed to 
j perfide Albion, but actually having place only in the imagination of 
the writers, endeavour in their press and in the anterooms of ministers, 
to stir up Anglophobia among Europeans and Egyptians alike* But 
they aredtscreditedand disavowed by their own wiser ixnmtrymen, 
to whom their excess of zeal is an annoyance, and not a service. .Jfo 
the whole it may be doubted whether,considering the loss of preetige 
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teeetemenisof di»ocord 4#wl^ thasitu** 
tiomttn* foil* and the sensitiveness of the nation coiH&med,it wme 
possible for any country to have accepted the change which to iakcn 
phase inEgypt with more magnanimity end good humour than the 
French have accepted the facts accomplished in Egypt without their 
help, M* Duclerc closed a dignified letter to the French adtbassador 
ia London on the 4th of January by saying that the British Govern- 
ment 4 nous met dans l’obligation de reprendre en Egypte notre 
liberty d’action. Quelque regret que nous en 4prouvions, nous 
acoeptons la situation qui nous eat faite.’ Thus much the French 
Government; while on the other hand a very able Frenchman* who 
knows Egypt well, said the other day, openly and without contradiction* 
that he believed it far better that the necessary intervention should 
have been wrought by England alone, and that a dual occupation would 
have led fatally to a dual misunderstanding. Certain it is, that had 
there been a joint occupation our relations with France would not 
have been so satisfactory as they are in fact to-day. It may be said, 
therefore, that so far as the European nations are concerned, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Italy are content to await the results of the 
presence of the English in Egypt, and that France, in spite of some 
chagrin, seeing the non-aggressive attitude of England, is willing to 
accept the situation, reserving to herself the right to criticise and, as 
in the case of the suppression of the Control, to protest against our 
action. This is, under the circumstances, all that we can reasonably 
wish, and w© must not be too thin-skinned in receiving criticism 
when we consider how purely experimental are tbe projects of reform 
we have in hand, how uncertain are most of the factors with which 
our calculations for reorganisation must be made. 

If this be the spirit of the European Powers concerned in s the 
restoration of a settled Government 5 in Egypt, in what light do the 
Egyptians themselves regard the people who have come among them 
with a determination at least to try to benefit them, determined also 
that until fair trial shall have been made of honest attempts to give 
them political and administrative life, neither enemy from without 
nor rebel torn within shall spoil tbe only chance Egypt has had of 
becoming a nation since the time of the Persian conquest ? This 
question leads directly to another, £ Who axe tbe Egyptians ? * For 
the purposes of the present inquiry it is enough to say that broadly 
speaking they comprise about 700,000 Copts, who are commonly 
regarded as the Bole survivors of the ancient Egyptian people; 
400^>00 Bedouins, made up of fifty tribes * divided from each other 
by petty jealousies and long existing feuds; ’ about 4,000,000 follahin, 
the descendants of the hewers of wood and drawers of water to con- 
querors who date from thirty centuries; and about 30,000 men and 
women of Osmanli origin. 

KoW the Copts ask only equality before the law, and that freedom 
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pf worship already ei^yed^ * country ofwhich Su E*Matet 

truly says, ‘ these is mote.religious teiemneein Egypt than m many 
Christian States.’ They consider the English as mono likely than any 
others to grant them legal equality, and as certain to maintain them 
in their freedom of worship: so that, without having any particular love 
for us for ofcr.own sakes, they would gladly see us even permanently 
settled in the country* The Bedouins, so far as their power to help 
or to thwart is concerned, may be struck out of the calculation. 
They may dislike us rather more than they dislike their old masters 
the Osmanlis, but it is merely a question of degree. The necessity 
for keeping them in subjection by force of arms, or by the insidious 
and more effectual process of giving their sheikhs reservations within 
the civilised pale,must fall upon any Government ruling from Cairo; 
and this necessity is fully recognised in Lord Dufferin’s despatches. 
The approval or disapproval by the Bedouins of any plans of reorgani¬ 
sation in Egypt proper must be alike indifferent to the Cairene 
Government. 

What, then, about the fellahin ? Will they be glad of the English 
in Egypt? They could not answer if asked, for the simple reason 
that they do not know; they have no general opinion, and no means 
of forming one. Moreover, although constituting, as they do, five- 
sixths of the population, they have politically no sort of interest in 
it. So long as they are allowed to cultivate their plot, so long as 
they are not robbed of their hardly earned piastres by orclre swp&rieur 
or by the exactions of local korbagh-wielders, above all so long as 
they are not dragged off by the conscription for the army, the fellahin 
do not trouble themselves about who is ruling in Cairo. "Whether it 
be Ahmed, or Mustapha, or the Viceroy of India who is king, to t^em 
is the same, provided their personal desiderata are secured to them. 
It could hardly be otherwise. Lord Dufferin says that ‘ from the 
commencement of the historical era the valley of the Nile has been 
ruled by foreigners, and it? inhabitants domineered over by alien 
races. Nor do its annals indicate an epoch when the “justice ” 
of the country was not corrupt, its administration oppressive, and the 
indigenous population emotional, obsequious, and submissive, ’ How 
can children of the slaves of the ancient Egyptians, of the Persian, 
Greek, Koman, and Saracen conquerors of Egypt, suddenly quicken 
into patriots ? Whence should these hereditary bondsmen draw the 
instincts of political life? What may be done for them and with 
them in the future is the great problem of the day in Egypt. Ulti¬ 
mately they are excessively interesting; bpt in the meantime they 
remain what centuries of serfdom have made them,, in a climate 
which deadens energy, saps the robuster qualities of the mind, and 
leaves the people unable to comprehend even—witness the late rebel- 
lion—the meaning of the Byronie aphorism, that they who would be 
foe ‘themselves must strike the blow#’ Whatever is donehythe 
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for the benefitofthe Egytftiatie mustbe dWe^lth- 
to these nunterffially most edacernfcd, i^fchotfblbbidng 
Df'gratitude from them oh the one hand; or hftedingtoo hSrtfh their 
passible objections on the other. For the gratitude past of the ques¬ 
tion we mutt he content if, after some years of continuance fa %hat 
ire believe to be well-doing, we give rise in the fellah’s Mud t6 the 
feeling which is expressed in the Maltese proverb, that * the English 
are bad enough, but all the other nations are worse ; ’ whilst We taust 
certainly be prepared to turn a deaf ear to objections to measures, in 
themselves excellent, but which would be resisted strenuously if their 
adoption involved the smallest sacrifice—especially of money—bn the 
part of the beneficiaries. If the dictum of an eminent Egyptian 
statesman be well founded, that the English are Turks with the faculty 
of justice added, then our course iu Egypt is clear as regards the * 
fellah. We shall get him ruled on the paternal principle, as the 
Turk has ruled him in the past, without paying too much heed to 
the expressions of his inherent childishness, at the same time that we 
substitute in dealing with him the principle and practice of even 
justice for the hard logic of the korbagh, and seek to put law in the 
place of the caprice of a harsh and selfish father. It may be that so, 
bit by bit, the fellah may learn self-respect, may acquire a notion of 
a duty towards his neighbour, towards his family, towards the animals 
he now tortures, and perhaps towards the State. In any case he has 
everything to gain, and can lose nothing by such efforts as are making 
in his behalf. 

It thus appears, if we are to throw out of account the likes and 
dislikes to us and our measures of Copts, Bedouins, and fellahin, that 
we have only to reckon with the Oswanli of different degrees who 
have found a home in the country. Practically this is so. Of course, 
under the title Oamanli are included all subjects of the Sultan— 
Roumelians, Albanians, Circassians, Xmants, Armenians, Candiots, 
Cypriots, and the rest. These are the dominant races; with these 
alone, for all practical purposes, is it worth while to count, out of all 
the native population. And what i a their attitude ? Take the 
greatest Osmanli in Egypt to begin with, and of him Lord Duffeiin 
sayat 

The Prince now sitting on the Khedivial throne represents, at all events, .the 
principle of autonomous government, of hereditary succession, and commercial in¬ 
dependence. . . . Well versed in history, and alive to the progress of Events , %e is 
indisposed either to claim or exercise the arbitrary powers of-an (Mental autocrat. 
Having conscientiously at heart the welfare of his people, he is w illin g to accord 
them each a measure of constitutional privileges as their backward condition 
entitles them to demand. 

Of Chdrif Faahp, who comes next in imp(Htance, it Bhould be 
remembered that, pure Oemanli though he be, he has lor yCars fere- 
seaa tbat mere autocracy was onsuited to the peculiar 
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of modem Egypt, .that he lm* done whet in* Mm % to give tl be 
country political institution^ 4uad to provide cheeks on the despotic 
ppwer ,,wh*eb Mobauuu^ generation, centred in 

himself and banded on to hie descendants. 

Ministry, and his lieutenants in the provinces, must necessarily act 
in accordance with his policy, which is sufficiently broad to allow of 
his admitting among the number of the Cabinet, at lewd; one w w” of 
undoubtedly fellah origin* 

For the Osmanli outside the circle of Government, they may be 
divided into two classes, whereof the smaller is made up of Pashas and 
Beys, non-resident on their estates, having no cohesion amongst them¬ 
selves, wanting in organising power, and animated only by a desire to 
retain their rank, their feddans, and their position in presence of a force 
which once their fathers controlled, but which they themselves can no 
longer stem. As a political power they are played out. They are 
naturally lavdatores temporis acti , they disbelieve in any but the old 
relation between the governors and the governed, and they would un¬ 
doubtedly for choice use the same means for compelling submission as 
their fathers used before them. But they are, comparatively speaking, 
without influence, their ideas belong to a past half-century, and their 
fate is probably to be swallowed up in the quicksands of their own 
thriftlessness, and in the inevitable upheaval of the people beneath 
them. They will not approve, but they will not resist, the progress of 
reform. The larger number of Osmanli in Egypt comprises men who 
are or have been in the army, wekils or directors of estates, foremen of 
field and corvee labourers, farm hinds, the taskmasters, if you please, 
of the Egyptian feiiahin. Many of this class are admirable flllfillerg of 
their duty, carrying on work by the power of their personal character, 
without having recourse to brutal measures, which, however, both 
leader and follower knew were, till lately, in the background. Others, 
no doubt, less imbued with the power of command , made up for their 
own defects by unsparing use of korbagh and bastinado, much as 
masters in English schools used to conceal their own ignorance of the 
art of teaching by free use of birch and cane, and as commanders of 
English ships till a comparatively recent date used to award flogging 
by caW-nine tai Is for offences all too disproportionate to the punish¬ 
ment. - 

But the number of this class of Osmanli is too restricted to admit 
of their constituting a danger to statesmen occupied in measures for 
the good of the nation at large, rather than of a small class within 
it, and it is probable that the sons and grandsons of those who con¬ 
quered Egypt with Mohammed Ali, will ultimately be content to 
throw in their lot completely with the inferior race, helping by that 
very act to raise mud ennoble it. , 

If the foregoing observations be well founded, it would seemthat 
the English ha ifeypt have an almost uniqimcbaaoe before Hiee^uui 
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ttefc thaf iiitWf oa their work under exceptionally iiifoorato ^ocidi- 
more or legs willing to abide the 

thedttly pert of the native population worth' reokoniofr" with, com- 
MttdL to the English policy of development and of edueaticmto a 
point fitting the people for self-reliaaoe, if not forindepettdenOe 
1 And here it may be permitted to make an appeal toSboseof our 
Countrymen in England or elsewhere who take interest in Egyptian 
affairs, to possess their souls in patience on the subject, and not to 
expect administrative miracles, or the sudden rise of order, justice, 
and method out of the opposites. We have at present a paper con¬ 
stitution, and a number of excellent plans in embryo for working 
that constitution, but neither the proposers of reform nor their imp- 
porters, native Or foreign, profess any conviction about success. They 
work in hope, but are not forgetful of the enormous vis imrtm they 
will have to overcome, of the interests of which their reforms will be 
Subversive, of the delays which divans are so clever in making endless* 
of the effect of apathy promoted by the climate, and of the influence 
of the cm bono class, who sooner or later will be certain to make 
themselves felt. It is precisely the knowledge that these things exist 
Which gives a touch of despair nowand again to some of the most 
hopefhl and promising parts of Lord Dufferin’s report. 

We ate accustomed in writing and speaking of things Eastern to 
refer to baksheesh, injustioe, brutal treatment of prisoners, korbagh, 
and abuses of power, as if the East had a monopoly of them, and as 
though the like had never been seen in the West. It may not be 
amiss to remember, while setting about the task of taking the motes 
out of our Eastern brother^ eye, that the time is not so remote when 
considerable sized beams were to be found in the eyes of our own 
body politic, when even judicial offices were bargained for and sold, 
when votes in the House of Commons were given for a cash considera¬ 
tion, when the only way to get business done in a public office was 
that which we rightly condemn in Egypt to-day* and when the ferocity 
Of our laws was only equalled by the horrors of our prisons. 

ff we go bock only to the 'beginning of the oentury,‘and Compare 
our state then with what exists in Egypt now, the balanoe on com¬ 
parison is distinctly in favour of Egypt. On our side* if * baksheesh ’ 
is the question, we find the Treasurer of the Navy farming out to his 
own private profit the large sums of public money entrusted to his 
keeping; we find judieial officers doing the same thing with regard 
to suitom- money in their hands; we find a public accountant with a 
sslaty ofI,OOOL a year, short in his cash by no le^ than 264,500L; 
we find a Chief Justice of England appointing himself to be Chief 
Clerk to his own court, paying flOOL to the" doer CP the work* and 
pocketing 7,TOOL a year, the fees appertaining to Hie post* We find 
in 1810 sinecure offices which cost &e country 3OO*90O£*ayear, we 
find onemandiawingSO^OSLa 
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and two momwhodivided 4,KK&.& year for j^uwlm^ginf the non¬ 
existent functions of ln»te-M aater-Gene® d in Ireland. Not till 
1834 could a successful attack be made on theoffice of Usher in the 
Irish Court of Chancery, which brought over 6,1GG£ a year to the 
holder of it. There were patent offices existing in England in 1843 
which, hafi endured since Charles the Second, and one thatdated from 
Henry the Second. The whole administrative atmosphwe wae cor¬ 
rupted by these &nd like things. 

In denouncing the Egyptian ‘korbagh * we ought tomoderateour 
language, though not our resolution, when we find that it was only 
in 1816 we made the discovery at home that ‘ the punishment of 
public whipping of female offenders has heenfound to foe inexpedient,’ 
and that the pillory has been found ‘ not fully to answer the purpose 
for which it was intended/ How long is it since dogging was disused 
in our army and navy ? Do we not still have recourse, and rightly 
so, to ‘ korfoagh * when garotters are proved guilty, or when in¬ 
corrigible convicts knock in a warder’s head with a shovel ? 

We comment on the injustice which the procedure, nearly as 
much as the personal corruption, produces in Egyptian courts, and it 
is vehemently necessary to do so. But we should not at the same 
time forget the iniquities which within this generation were com¬ 
mitted in our own Courts of Chancery, and of which traces still linger 
about our Bankruptcy Courts. 

These facts from our own history might be added to almost in¬ 
definitely. They are recapitulated here, with no intention certainly 
to cavil at the inaugurates of reforms which have been undertaken 
in Egypt, and which are essential to its very existence, but solely to 
bespeak the largest charity in dealing with the subject, and to warn 
the English public that if centuries were required to bring our own 
institutions, political, judicial, and administrative, to the point they 
have actually attained, they must not be surprised if the Egyptian 
Constitution gets but slowly into working order, and if even there 
should be many failures in the realisation of schemes intended for the 
benefit of Egypt. Nay, more, any attempt to engraft arbitrarily or 
capriciously into the Egyptian mind English nineteenth centuiy ideas 
of government suitable to an old and tried community of Anglo* 
Saxons, will inevitably fail. It is clear that Lord Dufferin was pene* 
trated with this conviction from the moment he had taken a general 
view of the Egyptian situation, and* throughout the elaboration of 
his report he never lost consciousness of the faot. The peerage 
Englishman when he speaks of a Constitution has a dim perception 
that foe owes hk own liberty of speech and of action to documents 
which he has more ofteabeardof than read, called Magna Chartaq the 
Bill of Rights, the Act for HabeasCorpus, and t|ie Act of Settlement 
By arim^ masoitfnghe oonokidea that wfcat hasdone so 

well for him and has fathers, might, do te mother 
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This being the case as stated by Lord Dufferin himself i^sincum¬ 
bent uppn us, in discharge of the responsibility we have assumed, not 
only to set up such machinery as promises best togive reasonable 
government, but ourselves to superintend the working of it till we 
can honestly trust it to go of itself. Nothing would be more unfair 
to the Egyptians themselves, to say nothing of the large European 
interest^ involved, than for us to make Egypt a present of institutions 
calculated for, her good, but which she does not yet understand, and 
then on, the pretext of expense, of leaving Egypt to the Egyptians, or 
of any o^her cry, withdrawing from the country. We should simply 
be ensuring failure of the machinery, a worse state than the first for 
the, J£hedive and his authority, and the renewal of disorder after 
having deprived the rulers of their own peculiar means of quelling or 
preventing it. So long as a sufficient British force remains in the 
country, its mere presence will guarantee a fair trial for the political 
experiments about to be made, and the people of all classes, knowing 
that this force is there, will be the more disposed to hear and to heed 
thq advice, which the responsible agents of England superintending 
the reforms, may find it necessary to give. There is no doubt that 
in th®. present crippled state of Egyptian finance, Worsened as that 
State .has, become through the insistance on new loans to pay the 
Alexandria indemnities, instead of allowing the Government to 
suspend s temporarily amortisation of existing debt, those expenses of 
the f occupation which are reasonably attributed to the Egyptian 
treasury, constitute a serious additional burden. But the charge 
must be borne, unless chaos is to come again, and that man would 
be bold vf ho should give a date for the safe withdrawal of the whole 
of the occupying force. 

It has been said that the Egyptian army, under Sirdar Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and *h8 4 new modelled ’ police and gendarmerie, under Baker 
Pasha, will render unnecessary the retention of a British force. Possibly 
this may eventually be so, but to say that the Egyptian troops and 
police can help forward the building of the new institutions, or give 
the same guarantee for progress as an English force, is to misunder¬ 
stand the whole question. Even now, incomplete as is the organisa¬ 
tion of native army and police, the two forces are probably Strong 
enough to suppress any actual rising in the country, and it is to the" 
credibufthe gen d a rmer ie that the robbers and assassin^ who a few 
months since terrified the villages and made the roads unsafe, have 
ceased to indulge tbdir propensities. The native levies are meant as 
terrors to evil doers, but the British force is the encbdragetneht of 
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those who woulddogood.. There are probably not twenty Egyptian 
bom persons outsidetbenumber of those pledged$©. the 
gramme, who hea^ywish for >the good measures prepared ^r thw* . 
As a whole they do, not nnderstam1 them, they 
the reforms will give them, .and though recognising they must do 
something? would rather do less than more. The new n^M^ if it 
succeeds, must do so by the united and sustained efforts of the 
Europeans, notably of the English, and of those enbghtened^ M 
high-minded Egyptians, amongst wbom Lord Bufferin phases Ch&jf 
Pasha first. It is indisputable that such men should haye,*ttiifiitke 
accomplishment of their work, a solid material hacking, to enable 
them to overcome the ignorance, the selfishness, the dislike qf any 
change whatever, on the part of the majority. They have ail the 
moral support which the Khedive himself can give them, they hanfe 
the consciousness of a good cause, and they have the resolutionto 
succeed* But, difficult as it may be for Englishmen who havenot 
been closely associated with Easterns to understand, it is no less a 
fact that effort in the East which rests on moral support only, ia still¬ 
born ; and the effort maker who has no visible power behind him is 
like one that beats the air. He may exhaust bis own strength mu! 
break bis own heart, but he will make no impression whatever on the 
people in whose interest he is working. The force which broke the* 
fellah power in revolt last September is the only power capable of 
guaranteeing the execution of those changes which are indispensable, 
to prevent, the repetition of that revolt, and to secure to the country 
those permanent advantages for which so many sacrifices have been, 
made. Not till the whole programme of reform has been executed, 
and found in its ultimate shape to work by itself, will it be wise or 
even fair to withdraw the manifest signs of the power which sca the 
reforms going, and is responsible to Egypt and to all Eurppc^for 
their efficacy, f v * 

The disinterested, character of the English intervention, if not 
believed in by some of the European Powers, was for a long time 
disbelieved in by all Egyptians, except the Khedive and a few of Ids 
immediate advisers* Among the trading classes and ip thebajsaaip, 
among all who had suffered by the late disturbances or who had any¬ 
thing to lose by a repetition of them, there was a majority who hoppd 
that the intervention, meant annexation, as being the best security 
possible against rude external interference with the pursuit of gam. 
The power of the Khedive had been insufficient to prevent or to ^u <41 
the rebellion, and the makers pf fortunes and the indifferent to 
politics were ready to accept as a manifestation of the frill of Allah, 
the establishment of the rule under which forty-fiv* millionsof 
Mussulmans in India lived and throve. They did not undeft*£n$ 
the existence, side by side, of the power of the Khedive and,i^f 
power of the English, apd they could not believe—-erratt now 
. 4 B 2 
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not explain it to themselves—that the English power was identical 
with that of their own sovereign. It required acts like the suppres- 
' irresponsible hut all-powerful Bual Control, and the 
suhkitution of a single, responsible, financial adviser who might be 
of ai^r nationality, and whose powers Were curtailed within the limits 
of a servant of the Khedive, to convince the Egyptian wdrfd that we 
were capable of self-denial and of disinterestedness. Another proof 
was given in the demolition of the scandal involved in the organisa¬ 
tion, or rather in the reverse of it, charged with the execution of the 
Cadastral Survey. The costliness of this department was only equalled 
by its inOfficacy, and there was probably no European administration 
in the country worse regarded by the Egyptians than this one. They 
detested its objects, which they supposed to be the preparation of 
bases on which to enable Government to raise the land-tax, they 
objected to the inquisitive character of its procedure, they ridiculed 
its cost, and there was no patent benefit to any one from its working. 

People only moderately acquainted with, the condition of Egypt 
cannot fail to recognise the necessity that exists for making a 
thorough and trustworthy survey of the country, and a righteous 
valuation of the land. There are corn lands which pay the highest 
imposable tax ; there are cotton and sugar lands which pay no more 
than the tax levied on laifd newly brought under cultivation; there 
are lands which years ago were taken from their owners for railways 
and canals, but for which the descendants of those owners still have 
to pay land-tax, in accordance with the superannuated register of 
assessment; there are lands which for years have been cultivated, but 
for which no tax whatever is paid, because not borne on the same 
register, nnd because the eye of local authority has been adroitly 
turned away from them. But admitted the necessity, there was 
every motive for doing the work quickly, cheaply, and in a manner 
the least to ruffle those who were going to be found out. The 
machinery provided under the dual international system was so 
constructed as to ensure the non-attainment of these desiderata, and 
the destruction of it, and the substitution of a practical, simple, 
efficacious system, in accordance with Mr, Gibson’s proposals, was 
one of the most popular as well as most important portions of Lord 
Dufferin’s work in Egypt. 

Among the agenda already approved in principle is a thorough 
overhaul of the public works and irrigation ministry, which sh&dd 
include guarantees for the proper supply of water throughout the 
existing canal system, the effectual cleansing of all alimentary canals, 
the honest distribution of the water, and the regulation and improve¬ 
ment of the corvee and its work. Till these things are done and 
established on some, sound basis, the one field for Egyptian industry, 
tlte one source of Egyptian national wealth, stands in jeopardy. It 
tteiit be made impossible for thousands of acres of good land to be 
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deprived of water be$simse, the provincial engineer or his deputies 
take bribes from other proprietors to give their grounda super¬ 
abundance of the precious fluid. Above all, the existing arrange™ 
meats for public corvee labour must be swept away, and an entirely 
new system inaugurated. Some eighteen months ago, in thisJReview, 
a description taken from life was given of a corvde at work. Mr. 
Villiers Stuart, who has travelled as an independent and disinterested 
witness of things as they are in Egypt for several years past, has 
recently furnished another. The two accounts are in substance 
identical. Both testify to the rottenness of the principle on which 
. the corveables are called out, to the physical inability of the hanger 
part to perform hard work of any kind, to the neglect to provide 
shelter at night, or sufficient food by day, for the miserable folk, to 
the absence of any appliance whatever—even a shovel—to assist them 
in digging out with their hands and flinging to the top of a high 
bank, the wet mud and slime in which the men often stand up to 
their waists. 

Actually in process of framing is a carefully considered plan for 
putting civil and criminal justice within the reach of the natives. 
Those who did not know already how great was the necessity for this, 
may learn it from Lord Dufferin, whose deliberate judgment is that 
‘ perhaps the native courts were never Upre imbecile and corrupt 
than they are at present.’ Under these circumstances the represent 
tative of the English in Egypt induced the Khedive to issue a 
Commission, presided over by Fakry Pasha, Minister of Justice, and 
of which Nubar Pasha, the founder of the mixed tribunals, was a 
member, to examine in what way the irregular proceedings of the 
provincial governors and their lieutenants in matters Criminal, and 
the still more curious proceedings of Cadis and Muftis in matters 
civil, could be remedied. The result will be the establishment of 
eight new centres of justice, with a suitable number of native 
judges and one European judge in each. This staff is considered 
enough to allow of qqasi-circuit business for the regions lying around 
the new centre itself, and at least one Court of Appeal will review 
sentences, even in criminal cases, from the courts below. The Inter¬ 
national Tribunals of first instance and appeal are not touched by 
the measure, nor will they in any way interfere with the new courts 
which are for the trial of causes between native and native. A strong 
c*se however is made out in Lord Dufferin’s report, for granting to 
the International Tribunals criminal jurisdiction, and so taking 
away the scandal which exists under present circumstance in the 
withdrawal to the consulates of all cases of crime or delict on the 
spart of foreigners, instead of allowing them to be judged by a regular 
tribunal acting in the name of the country injured by the crime 
committed. 

Time has been found to examine some of the ever-recurring 



of Egyptian finanoe; the miserable indebtedness ®£ the 
^nh r §nd^te absoiute «iae6Mity tk»t will shortlyai^ faking 
gmmmmM-memmm-icw Mb reliefi A plan has been elaborated, 
approved, md even Bet already in motion, whereby it ishoped to 
iupiidato the State Domain Loan m eight yarns, and do not only to 
■get iid of an unwieldy administration, bat to dietribnBe among 
private cultivators those vast aggregations ofland in the hands of 
one family which took place during the reign of Ismail Pasha. 

Probably by the time these words come before the public, the 
immunity hitherto enjoyed by foreigners from personal taxation will 
have ceased to be. A draft decree, abolishing it, was already in 
Chdrif Pasha's portfolio last year, and would then have become law, 
had not the overthrow of his ministry by Mahmoud Sami, and the 
subsequent ascendency of Ahmed Arabi, adjourned the thing indefi¬ 
nitely* It has been resumed, and with the promulgation of the 
decree will disappear all inequality of European and Egyptian in 
matters of taxation. 

Considering that not nine months have yet passed since Tel-el- 
Kebir, and considering the extraordinary difficulties of the situation, 
the work accomplished up to the present time is large in quantity 
and good in quality. More, very much more, remains behind. 
There is prison reform, tlfere is re-assessment of taxation, there is 
the Soudan question* there will ere long be a Nile barrage question, 
there is the Slave-trade question, and much besides. But these are 
for future consideration. Men’s minds and hands are full of what 
has already been set going, and the English in Egypt, who are 
responsible for the results, have their work cut out before them. 

Had it Seen possible that they should have worked at their task 
under the guidance of the great political electrician who has 
galvanised into unwonted movement the whole Egyptian body 
poUtie during the last six months, that would have been the best 
assurance of their success. The master magician can best wield his 
own wand, and when he waved it here, the spirits, native and 
foreign, yielded to Mb influence. 

But since the architect and the builder cannot apparently in this 
case be combined in one, the sponsors for the new Egyptian constitu¬ 
tion must but redouble their exertions. They must do mure than 
deserve success, they must command it. Difficult as the task 
undoubtedly is, and great as will be the amount of patience required 
«in its execution* there is no reason for taking other than a favourable 
view of, the prospect. We can count absolutely on the fullest sup¬ 
port the Khedive can give in our efforts to consolidate Ms power, 
we can count upon the honour and the integrity of his Primfe 
Minister, and upon the ability of those he may appoint as fellow 
workers with us. But it cannot be too earnestly repeated, before 
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dosing this article, that the English in Egypt must also be able to 
count on the moral support of thdr countrymen at home, and upon 
the material guarantee afforded by the presence of the small army 
of occupation in Egypt, if they are to have a fair chance of success 
in working out one of the most interesting as well as important 
political*experiments of modern times. 

Francis W. Eowsbll. 

Cairo, May 14,1883. 1 J >J 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF PUBLIC 
OPINION 


The Association for the Total Suppression of White Hats! The 
Anti-Flower-in-the-Button-Hole League ! The Society for the Abo¬ 
lition of Green-Tea Drinking! The Association for the Restriction 
of Glove-Fastenings to One Button! The Local Option Snuff Con¬ 
federation I Why not ? White hats are extravagant wear. The flower 
in the button-hole is a daily shilling spent that might be deposited in 
a savings bank. Green tea has a baneful effect on the nervous system. 
Nay, we have yet to settle whether or no tea of every kind is not in¬ 
jurious to the human system; and whether it would not be well to 
start a Hot-Water Alliance* We may not be far off the application 
of local option to the tea dealer and the coffee merchant. More than 
one button to the fastening of the glove is wasteful and ridiculous 
excess. Snuff-taking is a dirty and an unhealthy habit. For each 
and all of these associations the moralist might easily find a raison 
d’etre ; and for each and all he would be able, in the present temper 
of the public, to obtain powerful committees, patrons, presidents and 
vice-presidents, auditors, treasurers, honorary secretaries, and the rest 
of the familiar machinery used by the imposing body of hobby-riders 
and zealous conductors of other people’s business, who are active in 
every part of the Empire. Many of these busybodies are earnest 
and amiable citizens, anxious to do their little best towards hastening 
us on the way to the millennium; but some, and not a few, are vain, 
self-seeking, narrow-minded, and mischievous persons, who would 
submit the length of their neighbour’s whiskers s to the majority of 
their fellow-parishioners, provided they got a prominent place in the 
conduct of the transaction. The Busybody’s Handbook has yet to be 
written; but the materials for such a work are already abundant, and 
Would repay methodical treatment. Rules might be laid down for 
forming committees, for getting meetings together, for obtaining 
gratuitous publicity, and for raising subscriptions. Lists of public men 
who delight in chair-taking, of foolish notabilities who keep their 
pockets unbuttoned, and of over-ready movers and seconders of 
resolutions who delight to figure in reports, would be useful* The 
way to approach members of Parliament, and, above all, the arts of 
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petition-raising should be fully dwelt upon. The manufacture of 
public opinion remained long in its infancy, but it has made extra¬ 
ordinary strides of late years; so that the time is ripe for a book on 
all the branches of the subject. 

It is a highly interesting and suggestive one* worthy the close 
attention of legislators as well as of the public. Since public opinion 
has become the motive power by which ministries are sustained and 
overthrown; since legislation answers to it as the. electric bell answers 
to the pressure of a button ; it is important to mark how this domi¬ 
nant force may be created, influenced, or directed. It is manufactured 
on a large scale by machines of various kinds, as nicely adjusted as 
the Jacquard loom. The industry supports hosts of 4 hands,* The 
heads of the manufacturing Arms are very busy and cunning ones. 
They can adapt their wheels within wheels to the formation of all 
sorts of opinions. James Hannay used to tell a story of a speculative 
printer, who called upon him one morning to propose that they should 
start a new religion together. Hannay was to be the stump orator 
and the high priest, while the printer was to get the audiences and 
congregations together, hire the chapels, print the pamphlets, organise 
bands of disciples, 4 and,’ the speculator added triumphantly, 4 I think, 
Mr. Hannay, you can depend upon me for the posters: you know 1 
printed JullienV The printer was mortified by Hannay V refusal, 
but, in the heyday of Chartism, returned to the author of Biscuits 
and Grog , whose genius he worshipped, to submit a scheme he bad 
framed for blowing up Westminster Bridge by penny subscriptions. 
In bitter disappointment that he could not establish himself as a 
manufacturer of public opinion, Hannay’s worshipper ultimately de¬ 
stroyed himself in his printing office. He was before his time. In 
these days he would have found ample employment for his printing 
presses and his power of underhand organisation. 

The manufacturers of public opinion are a scientific body, ope¬ 
rating by fixed laws, each according to his opportunities and capa¬ 
cities. 4 The man of many door-plates * may be taken as one of the 
heads of his trade. He is an expert of the highest skill, who can 
manipulate the various agencies or engines by which public opinion 
is made. To-day he is making up religious opinion in favour of 
impecunious bishops ; to-morrow he will be preparing a crusade 
against the dangerous practice of eating peas with the knife, and 
fortifying his agents with startling statistics; and the next day he will 
be engrossed by plans for rousing the country to demand the total 
suppression of the sale of new bread, as harmful to the public health; 
and before the week closes we shall find his energies concentrated 
upon the British Beadles’ Recreation Society. He occupies a house 
of many offices, with a couple of spacious board-rooms* He has a 
few pale clerks, who are generally bent over copies of the Post Office 
Directory, or bearing bags, crammed with circulars, to the Post 
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• Office/There are others employed outside—-colletstore fbr the Wsitik 
to House Molestation Society and other kindred institution®* ofwW&hi 
he id the guiding spirit. The aristocracy, down to the last-credited 
municipal knight, is at his beck and call; for be knows every puMfe 
man’s "vulnerable points, and directs his appeals according. 1 The 
Earl who will have much pleasure in becoming president of the 
Beadles’ Recreation Society, would not give a groat to ihe irhpC- 
cunious bishops. He chose a dyspeptic Irish baron for the chair¬ 
manship of his State Bread Association, and landed him by return Of 
post. He has his benevolent treasurer always on hand. And avety 
astute Christian this same treasurer is, being a banker as well as a 
philanthropist. The funds of the charities for which he is respon¬ 
sible are paid into his bank. The transaction is excellent all rotihd. 
It is good for the souls of the donors, satisfactory to the committee 
and manager of the charity, and a solace, to say nothing of a profit; to 
the honourable treasurer. It is benevolence skilfully arranged to pay 
here and hereafter. 

The guiding spirit of many charities and social reform associa¬ 
tions must be a person of supple mind and of some ability as an 
actor. His demeanour at the board of the British Beadles’ Recreation 
Society would be fatal to him when sitting at the elbow of the 
chairman of the Impecunious Bishops’ Aid Society. A pleasant, 
discreetly jovial bearing is desirable in the former capacity; and an 
aspect of sorrow, silvered somewhat with rays of hope, proportioned 
to the subscription list, in the other. 

The shades of public opinion are infinitely various. The perfect 
manufacturer has marked most of these, and can pick them out for 
his purpose as neatly as a lady picks her shade of silk for her 
embroidery. The varieties of religious opinion alone offer him 
endless^ combinations. People who go different ways on Sunday are 
seldom inclined to combine on any week-day. The sections and sub¬ 
sections into which political opinion is divided, especially on the 
Liberal side, present to him many fields for his operations. 

The opinions of the wage-classes form a distinct and separate 
study, and call into play combinations of machinery not applicable 
to middle-class opinion. The manipulator of working-class opinion 
is a specialist. He is of rougher exterior than the man of many 
door-plates. His procedure in the formation of public opinion in 
corduroy would shock and repel the trainer of opinion in clerical 
circles: There are varieties, or classes, even of working-class opinion 
manufacturers. The persons who are interested in adjusting any 
opinions, so that they shall promote an interest or a scheme in which 
they are concerned, know where to apply and: what they have to do. 
In the case of ornate, or what would be called high-class, interests or 
schemes, the wire-pullers must be approached with care and delicacy. 
There are those who move readily under the influence of sherry and 
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^biscuits, enjoyed in tbepresence of a noMeman; there are others who 
are 4o be won by an invitation t& w'm aeetingin Lady Parvennafe 
sumptuous drawing-room. Ducal halls will pmaMj command for 
any scheme a powerful expression of > public opinion. For financial 
adventures, requiring the approbation of public men, «pecialists, or 
persons who have access to the avenues of a wide pafohcstyy dinners, 
including renowned crus , afford themoet approved motive power. 
Something stronger to drink, and something more substantialifean 
the gracious nod of a noble lord, are wanted when- a gmikmmx 
desires to provoke the noisier manifestations of public feeling. ' lie 
political aspirant, the hobby-rider, and the wire-pullers for a party, 
or the tail of a party, repair direct toi the east or north of the capital 
when operating in London. In the great provincial towns, «i bo, 
there are centres where the local leaders of public opinion are toffee 
found. They are divided into professional-class, trading-classy and 
working-class leaders. There are recognised chiefs of -each class. 
The candidate for a borough is directed to them, and they make their 
bargain with him. The hobby-rider, who wants to get up a great 
meeting, is informed that it is of no use trying to fill the town ball 
without the assistance of Tom Robinson. The working men will 
follow Tom, and only Tom. Tom has a select circle of admirers and 
colleagues who act with him. They deceive any person who requires 
their countenance and support, in solemn form. The conditions are 
laid down. In order to secure a monster meeting* a certain sum of 
money must be spent. In order to command the working-class, the 
trading-class, or the professional-cliss vote, figures must be marked 
under the letters L 8. d. We need not inquire narrowly into the 
arrangements under which local manufacturers of public opinion ply 
their trade, but we know that there is a sliding scale of prices. The 
business has come to be so thoroughly understood, and so generally 
followed, that dealers in public opinion seek customers in the open 
market. 

When a general election is announced, the neighbourhoods of 
Fleet Street and Islington are alive with expectant orators, promoters 
of meetings, and artful fomenters of discord to damage candidates. 
Discussion-halls and forums disgorge the unsavoury Ruperts of their 
gin-and-tobacco debates. These are out on hire, and go hither and 
thither to take part in contests, for a handsome daily < refresher.’ 
Many of them are men of good education, and some of good cha¬ 
racter, who have fallen on evil days. They have declined to the 
level of the spouting tradesmen, who constitute the main body of 
discussion-hail frequenters, and they must needs be content with the 
tipsy applause of the half-washed. Many of them are honest poli¬ 
ticians, whose wants force them to sell their advocacy. But some 
are mere ranters, ready to scatter their stale invective over the head 
of the opponent of any man who employs them. 
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There kj inoreover, 'sober and methodical race of directors or 
maimfketurere of working class opinion, of far higher and wider influ¬ 
ence than that whioh is the growth of bibulous discussion-assemblies. 
These operators are allied with the great economical organisations of the 
wage classes,and affect to speak for hundreds of thousands of their mates. 
The Trades Unionists, the Odd Fellows, the Druids, the Foresters, 
and other kindred bodies which have been established to promote the 
material Welfare of their members, and which are extraordinary 
monuments of the intelligence, the orderly conduct, and the prudence 
of the sons of labour, are officered, generally speaking, by the Slite of 
the working class. The working men who originated the co-operative 
movement, and who have developed it to its present flourishing con¬ 
dition, especially in the north of England, have manifested in the 
process the most remarkable abilities. 1 They have now a capital of 
seven and a half millions. The example of Rochdale and Manchester 
has been followed by the fashionable society in London. The Civil 
Service, Army and Navy, and other stores, are but developments of 
the principles first reduced to practice by the fustian jackets of Roch¬ 
dale. General officers and high-placed civil servants of the Crown 
have deigned to become the pupils of Bottom the weaver. But, along¬ 
side the single-minded and honest promoters and directors of the 
working-class institutions which are flourishing in our midst, a rank 
growth has appeared. Spurious working men have pushed themselves 
into front places and arrogate to themselves a power to which they have 
no real claim. They flourish, because they have been able to invest 
themselves with a semblance of authority, and to use it chiefly for 
their own personal advantage. Persons requiring the muster of the 
people 4 in their thousands ’ repair to them as naturally as they go to 
their tailor when they want a coat. They pose as the majestic em¬ 
bodiments of mighty hosts of electors. In them you have public 
opinion in a nutshell. They are permanent delegates of the million. 
Dressed as well-to-do members of the middle class, gloved and be¬ 
jewelled, or white-cravated for the evening, they proclaim them- 

1 At the fifteenth Co-operative Congress, held in Edinburgh (May 1883), Mr. 
Hughes, 

* His lengthened experience had shown him that co-operative societies were the 
best training schools for politics that existed in this country. During the sixteen 
years he had been on the governing body of the Congress he remembered no case of 
deliberate obstruction or even faction in their debates. So far from fearing advance 
of democracy in connection with their movement, he would substitute the fi*st 
hundred of their number taken by lot for a hundred members of the present House 
of Commons, and he was certain the business of the country would be much more 
easily, quickly, and better done than now. Our legislators were not so sufficiently 
touched with hard realities of life as the delegates who knew what it was to be 
near to poverty and need. Their organisation protested against dishonesty in 
trade, That society (200) should settle what fair wages and fair prices were.’ Mr. 
Aciand, Oxford University, said that co-operation was a more definite and strong 
instrument to give people that position they ought to hold than anything else he 
knew of. It was democratic, but not revolutionary. 
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selves artisans, when the occasion requires it. They axe by no means 
of the stamp of that most modest, honest, and righteous worker, for 
his class, Mr. Odger, who toiled at his trade for his living to the end of 
' his days, and would never travel even second-class on a mission for 
the benefit of his fellow-men. I am informed on excellent authority 
that ldf. a day is the fee of a professional working-class delegate; and 
that this sum is paid by Trades Unions to their accredited representa¬ 
tives. I should be sorry to say that the fee is excessive. The compe¬ 
tent spokesman for an important body of bis fellow-men must be a man 
with exceptional gifts. He loses by displacement. The continuity 
of his work at his trade is broken. But when a man assumes the 
functions of delegate, when his fee is not paid by the body for which 
he pretends to speak or act, but by a speculator, a board, a syndicate, 
or any other purse-bearer with a private or a class interest to serve* I 
contend that he assumes a false and unjustifiable position. On the 
one hand he misleads the public; on the other he betrays the trust 
reposed in him by the trade, or guild, or unity of which he is an 
officer. 

It is general knowledge that the political machinery of our time 
includes men who assume the position of spokesmen for the million, 
who could not justify their assumption by the votes of a few hundreds; 
and some who trade, not unsuccessfully, on the assumption neverthe¬ 
less. Against such false delegates and spokesmen the governing 
bodies of working-class organisations should act with vigour. For, 
to tamper with the free and healthy growth of public opinion is to 
weaken and pollute representative institutions at their base. 

I now approach the newest and most important factor of public 
opinion which has appeared of recent years. I believe that it is 
destined to have a weightier influence on the current of our future 
political life than that Birmingham creation known as the Caucus. 
The Hundreds that have been organised in all the important boroughs 
of the kingdom are bodies which are already, in many places, losing 
their hold upon the electorate; because they are the offspring of 
cliques, and are elected sometimes by an infinitesimal proportion of the 
constituencies they appear to dominate. ‘ How can I,* said & local 
politician to me, ‘belong to the Two Hundred of my borough? I 
was invited to be one of them; and when I went to the election, I 
found that some thirty-five of my neighbours were about to elect 
twenty members! I would have nothing whatever to do with the 
sham.’ But. the new departure in the national political life has this 
most, hopeful aspect—it is a free, manly, and open educational 
movement. 

It will surprise even many students of contemporary politics to 
learn that at the present moment there are upwards of one hundred 
Houses of Commons flourishing in various parts of the empire, the 
majority’ of which are modelled on the House of Common* at 
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Westminster, have tlieir speakers,* priraeminieters, aud chancellors ef 
the exohequer, and observe with solemnity the forms of the parent, 
assembly; in some cases, even to the robing of the dignitary vbo 
presides wmr thek proceedings. The lists of members is estimated 
at about 35,000, The Houses of Commons of Hackneyaad Lambeth 
have the largest number of members ; the former mustering 1,000, 
and the latter 1,200; while that nf Newcastle-upon-Tyne has 1,050,, 
The members for Bradford are .800, for Brighton 530, for Bristol 
780, for Bury 440, for Cardiff 640, for Cheetham 410, for Derby, 
500, for Dumfries. 248, for Dundee 350, for, Eastbourne 220, for, 
Edinburgh 680 Glasgow has four Houses, mustering in all 1,000, 
amateur legislators. Manchester also has four, with 1,312 members. 
Hull bas 680, Kirckaldy 265, Leeds 784, Leicester 400, Liverpool 
(where the first amateur House of Commons was established in I860) 
6 IB, Bethnal Green only 120. , Both Finsbury and Greenwich have ; 
theirs Houses, but I have no return of their strength. The Southr 
work House has 300 members,^ Tottenham 250, Sydenham and Forest 
Hill between 600 and 700, Newport 582, Norwich 658, Nottingham 
560, Oldham 700, Plymouth; 700, Rochdale 300, Scarborough 400, 
Sheffield 652, Shrewsbury 320,..Stockport 837, Sunderland 651, 
Swansea 550, Worcester 400. Taking these Houses in the bulk, we 
find that there is a slight majority of Liberal prime ministers in, 
them; The relative strength of parties varies, but, from a return of 
59 Houses taken last, year, it .appears that in 26, having 11,051, 
members, the Conservatives were .in power, and in 33, with 10,854, 
members, the liberals were^in power. 

These Houses are not composed exclusively of young men, nor of 
uneducated mem Clergymen, justices of the peace, well-known poli¬ 
tical figures, persons of local influence, the richer local tradeameovgrave, 
city merchants, are among the prominent amateur legislators, who go 
through the forms of parliamentary life, dispute questions of pro¬ 
cedure, draw up bills, put questions, take and give up office, and, in 
short, carry out with the utmost gravity the duties and incur the 
responsibilities of a mimic parliamentary career. Commenting on 
the XkmgtesB of these Houses of Parliament held at Liverpool, a loeal 
papertematiedt^ 

The first impression this eccentric phenomenon produces is that political excite¬ 
ment and curiosity must be extraordinarily diffused for the familiar debating society 
of the past to have transformed itself into a travesty of something it knows it can* 
never properly resemble. Only an imfetiabls appetite for participation in positive 
party-strife 0 caii account for the consent of sober Englishmen to masquerade as 
ministers, and opposition, and legislators about Manchester, and Liverpool, and 
Hackney. . „ . Hundreds of intelligent men, by no means for the most part very 
ypupg, may be observed week by week* in these parliamentary societies, going 
through all the formalities of parliamentary procedure, with An earnestness which 
is not merely dramatic. . . *. Out of the sriect ffiouwndof Hackney, to whom the 
constitution of its society limits pariiamsntary honours, it is no offence to the Post* 
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master-GeneraTs constituents to suspect there are $pta few. upon whom their re-, 
presentative fuaptibafl eit heavily. Yet the silent members should strain their 
less agile fancy to surmount altitudes at which they can hardly breathe^ is still 
more significant of the modem fascination of politics that the solemn illusion of 
their leaders. They have a conviction that they ought to be eager on political topics, 
which they W* 6 equally aware they comprehend most vaguely and dimly.; They join 
parliamentary societies in the hope of obtaining a material help to their failing en¬ 
thusiasm, Take the worshippers of a waxen saint, they stimulate" their halting 
imaginations with the spectacle of real men dressed and addressed as real speakers, 
and real paper purporting to he inscribed with real bills. 

. There is a pinch truth in this; hut it is far from being the 
whple truth in regard ta the hundred FarWamonta which,-are sitting 
in various parts of the country. 

Having had the advantage of a long interview with the premier * . 
of perhaps the most important of these Houses, of Commons, at his 
official residence, which is also his private abode, I came away im¬ 
pressed with the earnestness, the method, and the high intelligence 
which were manifested in the conduct of the business of the House. 

I had read the minutes of the proceedings of last session, and had been 
made acquainted with the bills the ministry , or private members bad 
introduced. They were duly printed a^ad circulated as in the House- 
of Commons at Westminster. There was a .bill for the Better Pre-v 
vention of Corrupt and Illegal Practices at Elections, introduced by 
the Attorney-General, Mr.. Secretary Mann, and Mr. Secretary 
Poyser; a bill for the Redistribution, of Seats, introduced by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, with Mr. Secretary Jackson, the Attorney- 
General, and the Attorney-General for Ireland, Sir John Bennett (C.); a 
bill to Make Perpetual the Ballot Act, prepared by Mr. Secretary 
Jackson and the President of the Board of Trade, David K. Forbes. 

A private member had introduced an. Act.of Indemnity to Legalise. 
Marriages contracted in Errpr. At the opening of the present year a 
Conservative Ministry was in power, with Captain Bedford Pirn as First 
Lord of the Treasury, the Rajah of Rampur as Secretary of State for 
India, Major-General Bray, C.B., as Secretary for War, Pr. L. Clift, 
LL.D., as Attorney-General; but, defeated by the Liberal party, they 
resigned, and on 14th of March last ]VIr. W. Mead Corner, ship* 
broker, made his ministerial statement as Liberal Premier, the Lord; 
Mayor taking office under him as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. v 
In the course of his address the head of the government said:— 

• It will be observed that we have deemed it advisable for the public interest to 
create boards of education, agriculture and. commerce, and health, and I have ffie 
satisfaction to announce that, we have secured the services of rightbcmoumbloT 
gentlemen as presidents and vice-presidents of these new departments ^iaently,, 
and practically qualified for the posts. It has always appeared to me that a hoard l 
of health unconnected with otherofficea would be of the highest importance *#4? 

* Mr. W. Mead Corner, ship-broker and riiip-owner, member for Midlothian in 
Sydenham and Forest Hill House of Commons. V ' ; ’ v 
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moat rignal service aa a recognised government department. Her Majesty’s Govern* 
meat, on entering upon the grave responsibility of office, -will be guided in the 
future, as the liberal party has been guided in the past, by those great principles of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform, as exemplified by the policy so consistently pur¬ 
sued by Bright, Oobden, and Gladstone. An uncompromising adherence to free 
trade principles, and the extension of commercial intercourse will animate out 
actions, and stand forth prominently as our foremost policy. Deploring,%s we do, 
the wicked, calamitous, unnecessary, and totally unjustifiable system of settling 
disputes by war, we shall never rest satisfied until we have obtained, in alliance 
with the other Great Powers, a considerable reduction of armaments and a recognised 
system of settling all national disputes by an international tribunal of arbitration. 
Viewing with alarm the extravagant expenditure in the army, navy, and civil 
service estimates, we shall direct our serious attention towards effecting such a 
diminution thereof as will secure both economy and efficiency. 

The previous Liberal administration of this House having passed effectual 
measures for the assimilation of the county and borough franchise and the redis¬ 
tribution of county and borough seats in England and Wales, also the permanent 
Ballot Act, we shall, early next session, providing the question has not by that 
time been settled by the Imperial Parliament, introduce a bill for the prevention 
of corrupt and illegal practices at elections, unfettered by such illogical and un- 
statesmanlike clauses as were framed in the bill upon which the late Conserv ative 
Ministry fell. The Reform most urgently demanded at the moment is that of a 
comprehensive amendment of the land laws, including the laws and customs affect¬ 
ing primogeniture and entail, abolition of extraordinary tithes and law of distress, 
and, above all, compensation for unexhausted improvements. This extensive sub¬ 
ject we have decided to take into our most serious consideration and to introduce a 
bill remedying the evil. The law of bankruptcy, in spite of the multitudinous 
enactments which have been passed, is most unfair. We shall prepare a bill upon 
this subject also. The municipal reform of the metropolis will also receive our at¬ 
tention, unless the existing corporation be then a thing of the past. The notices of 
motions by private members are at present so numerous on the book, and the time 
at our disposal is so very limited, that it would be impossible, utterly impossible, for 
the Government to prepare and carry any bill this session. We therefore give the 
remainder of the session to the consideration of the resolutions given notice of by 
private members. There are many* vital questions of social reform which the 
country urgently needs to consider. These matters I shall feel it my duty to lay 
before Her Majesty with a view to their introduction into Her Gracious Majesty’s 
message on the re-assembling of Parliament. May we one and all unite in spite of 
party differences in producing such good and efficient measures as will be a credit 
to this most successful and intelligent Chamber of Politics 1 

When, at the close of the session, the Sydenham Premier gave 
his party an account of his stewardship, he remarked of his House 
of Commons, and the other Houses scattered over the country:— 

*Whilst these societies aim at training the young in tbe practice of debate, and 
in educating the members in the political questions of the day, it has often occurred 
to me that they should he utilised to a much greater extent than they have been in 
influencing public opinion, by systematically, simultaneously, and minutely discuss¬ 
ing the details of, and publishing their verdicts upon, those great social and poli¬ 
tical reforms which the well-being of the country, irrespective of party, demands a 
consideration of sooner or later. Remembering that science, art, literature, com¬ 
merce, geography, and other subjects are well represented by their respective 
societies, and that these societies-—whether the British Association, the Social 
Science Congress, the Society of Arts, the Royal Geographical Society, the 
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Statistical Society, the various Chambers of Commerce, or others—possess an ia- 
fluence in the State, I would’urge that these * Chambers of Politics J should become 
associated, as in the case of the 158 Chambers of Commerce, and deal with political 
—as the latter chambers deal with commercial—questions. The parliamentary 
form of procedure might, for obvious reasons, still be maintained j but whilst, 
with pardonable anxiety, each * party’ strives for ascendency, may we one and all 
unite in our endeavour to enlist the attention and sympathy of the community to 
those social and political questions which are of paramount importance. 

Tbe propriety and advisability of organising Chambers of Politics, 
as the outcome of these Parliamentary Debating Societies, and of 
forjning a Central Chamber, are held to be among the questions of 
pressing importance which these new factors of public opinion intend 
to raise. 

The witlings who point their feeble jests at any new institution, 
or combination, that affects to deal with public questions, inay find 
much ‘ meat’ on Amateur Parliamentary Chambers of Politics. At 
Sydenham the Speaker gives smoking concerts, at one of which he 
sang ‘ The Anchor’s Weighed,’ followed by the Conservative Premier, 
Captain Bedford Pirn, with ‘Ben Backstay.’ The ‘House’ has 
parliamentary dinners : and enjoys the dignity of a Speaker’s Gallery, 
which is generally crowded with ladies when a vigorous debate is 
expected. It is visited much by distinguished strangers. The 
travesty of the House at Westminster, indeed, offers some delight¬ 
ful aspects to the humourist. The Hackney Hansard, the Mile 
End Millennium, the Wormwood Scrubs Secretary for War, are 
comic journal headings that suggest themselves readily. But the 
Parliamentary Debating movement, with its 35,000 organised 
debaters, including in their ranks men of all classes and of all 
degrees of education, and following systematically in the wake of the 
Imperial Government, to criticise it and pass resolutions ou its 
measures, must be to the Tories ‘ an ugly thing to think of.’ It 
could hot be joked out of existence, even if we had living wits of 
the force of those who influenced public opinion in the heyday of 
the life of Mr. Punch. It is already an educational machine of 
national proportions, for instructing politically thoughtful members 
of the comimunity, thus creating a public opinion worthy of the 
freedom which the English people enjoy. Our local Houses have 
already their ‘Local Parliament Handbook,’ published by Messrs. 
Hey wood, of Manchester. The younger members of the legal pro¬ 
fusion form the bulk of a House of Commons sitting at Kensington, 
and the news has just reached me of a ministerial crisis in that 
august assembly, which has culminated in the advent of a Conservative 
ministry to power. How many of the Kensington House are seeking 
to educate themselves for the positions of Solicitor-General and 
Attorney-General in the Imperial House, and how many are pre¬ 
paring for the woolsack, it would he difficult 'to determine; but it 
is evident that the legal minds now in Parliamentary training at the 
Vol. XIII.—No. 76. 4 C 
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Wert End are chiefly directed to dirtraet^ those qualities wM<^ 
lead to thehighest positions in tliw proIrtrfoB. 1 

ft is impossible to go through the ‘Orders ofthe Bay’ of acme of 
these Political Chambers without being struck by the acuteness of 
the members in following up the political questions that present 
themselves in rapid succession before the public* A&eng the 
questions on the * Order of the Day’ (April 25, 1882) of one House 
I note the following y , 

Mr. E. Jackson (Liverpool) to ask the President of the Board of Trsde whether 
his attention has been called to the speeches of ahipownerawbo, as a deputation, 
waited on Hr. Chamberlain last month to ask for a reversal of the liberal legisla¬ 
tion of tbe present administration as regards merchant ships and seamen, at which 
interview the disgraceful state of the mercantile marine, its shoddy ships, disreput¬ 
able crews,'and consequent loss of life were fully exposed; and whether he can 
hold out any hope that the stern rebuke of Mr. Chamberlain, and tha dictum he 
then laid down, namely, that nothing will meet the case but passing* 4 Shipowners’ 
Liability Act,’ will have sufficient effect upon the Government to induce them next 
session to bring in a bill for that purpose. 

Mr. H, W. Thomson (Berwick) to ask the Attorney-General Whether he can 
inform the House, in presence of the unhappy position of the Lord ChanoeUor and 
the Solicitor-General, how,an face of the 8olicitoivGeneral 7 8 legal dpinicn when 
speaking in Parliament on the 1st of July, 1880, to the resolution permitting Mr. 
Bradlaugh to affirm, subject to penalties which might be sued for by any one, be 
(the Lord Chancellor) could have found it possible to maintain silence for nearly 
three years until the notorious litigation in Bradlaugh v. Clarke culminated before 
him in the ultimate Court of Appeal, when he gave judgment that no ewe save the 
Crown only could sue for penalties; and whether he does not think that* some ex¬ 
planation is in honour due from so experienced an affirmation-legislator and Cabinet 
minister, holding so high a position as the Lord Chancellor. 

These questions are far less extravagant than many which waste 
the time of Parliament at St. Stephen’s, and they tend to enlarge 
the applicability of Mr. Thomas Hughes’s remark on the governing 
body of the Co-operative Congress. Political Chambers are educa¬ 
tional institutions, and are more distinctly and authoritatively 
representative than even party committees composed of borough 
wire-pullers. Albeit the local Houses have * Speaker, Chairman of 
Committees, a Clerk atod Deputy Clerk of the House, Seijeant and 
Deputy Seijeant-at-arms, Treasurer, Secretary of Cbtxneti, in addition 
to Secretaries and Under-Secretaries of State, they make bat the 
most modest demands* on the purses of their members. Even the 
Sydenham House, which meets in the Crystal Palace Grand Saloon, 
levies but 5s. per annum on its representatives. The procedure uf 
the House is laid down m the Hnesof the Imperial House; but 
with modifications, generally of a liberal character. Members 
entering or leaving the House while it is sitting make an obeisance 
tothe chair in passing to or from their places;* and may not cross an 
imaginary line between the chair and the member addressing tbe 
House. Members remainuncovered while proceeding to or fram 
their places. No member may refer by name to any member except 
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Chairman <& GaauBitieesa * Members on tlwsir eleatioB chocne, TOth 
the consent of the House, the constituency they willrepretent. In 
the Sydenham Hcuse^the Premier sits as member for Midlothian. 
Thfc ministry resign on the rejection of any bill introduoed by them, 

* provided only that in the event of notice being given of a vote of 
confidence in them by some member of the majority »by'vdlioh such 
bill has been defeated, they shall mot be required to resign -until 
such motion for a vote of confidence has been discussed 4 ^ahd in the 
event of the same being carried, they may elect to continue 1 st office.’ 

Each session is opened with a Queen’s Speech, embodying the 
principal measures which ministers intend to introduces Here is a 
wholesome restriction: 6 No member shall give notice of more than 
one question, neither shall leave be given him to bring in more than 
one measure the same night,’ Then as to the limitation of debate 1 
4 On the second or third night of any debate, the debate shall not be 
adjourned unless, upon motion made and question put, the names of 
the members wishing to speak in the debate are handed to the 
Speaker.’ No debate is permitted to extend beyond the fourth 
night, and no member may speak for more than ten minutes, except 
the member introducing a measure, who is allowed twenty minutes. 

In the Procedure Resolutions of the hundred local Houses of 
Commons now in flourishing existence very ingenious and efficacious 
rules and orders are to be found, that might not he wholly useless at 
Westminster; and many of the debates would not disgrace 6 the best 
club in London.’ The amateur members are for the most part in 
downright earnest, and take a pardonable pride in being known to 
their neighbours as politicians who can give good reasons in good 
English for the political opinions which they hold. Hence the high 
value of the Political Chambers’ movement, in comparison with other 
local party organisations, where beer plays a conspicuous part in the 
proceedings. There aTe no hole-and-corner, no pot-house wire-pullers 
in the Houses; but there is a constant public interchange of opinion, 
that cannot but react with the most wholesome effect on the electors 
whom the last Reform Bill brought into existence. 

Opinion thus manufactured in public, by the rubbing of mind 
against mind, will be of a loftier and a sounder character than that 
which has prevailed of recent years. It will tend to put aside the base 
manipulation of bogus petitions, and to throw into disrepute tbe 
syftem of canvassing indiscriminately for signatures. We hate bad 
of late some notorious samples of dishonest petition-manufacturing 
on a great scale, and of active bands of bigots roaming the country 
in the employ of rich associations, in quest of anybody and every** 
body who could sign his or her name. Indeed the right of petition 
has been so grossly misused and perverted of late years, that monster 
petitions have ceased to have any weight in the sight of politicians 
who have opportunities of peeping behind the scenes. Such degra- 
. . - 4.c 2 
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dation of a venerable and valuable right might be checked effectually 
if the new political organisation would take cognisance of the matter, 
and if each Political Chamber would act, generally, with jealous care 
to preserve the purity of its locality. There might be a member for 
High Street in each House. 

The member for High Street would have the political Conscience 
of his locality in his keeping. He would keep a watchful eye on the 
wire-pullers. He would be the guardian of the purity of the electorate 
of his borough. He would unmask false delegates. He would report 
any misconduct of agents of working-class institutions to the central 
authority of these institutions, and bring it under the notice of the 
House. 

But the benefits that may be derived from these local Houses 
eautent <mx yeux. Their avowed mission is to afford political in¬ 
struction to the youDg men who are entering upon the duties of 
citizenship. They may act also as purifiers of our political life, at 
its source. 


Blanchard Jerrold. 



